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PREFACE 

NOT  tlie  least  of  the  services  that  may  be  rendered 
to  the  Present  is  to  hold  up  to  its  view  the  great 
examples  of  the  Past.  To-day  most  men  in  public 
life,  whether  on  a  parish  council,  or  in  the  more  august 
surroundings  of  Westminster,  spend  a  large  part  of  their 
waking  liours  in  the  composition,  delivery,  reading,  or 
licaring  of  speeches.  What  a  fund  of  philosophy,  had 
they  only  the  leisure  to  inquire,  what  wells  of  wisdom  for 
all  tlie  problems  they  are  called  upon  to  solve,  would  they 
not  discover  in  the  utterances  of  our  golden  age  of  public 
speaking !  'I'hc  fund  indeed  is  well-nigh  inexhaustible,  and 
tlie  difliculty  of  a  judicious  choice  is  therefore  in  proportion. 
The  aim  of  the  present  collection,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
anthologv  devised  to  sift  not  only  the  good  from  the  indif- 
ferent, but  the  best  of  all  from  merely  the  best,  is  to  give  the 
reader  in  as  convenient  a  compass  as  possible  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Hritish  and  Irish  oratory  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  And  not  only  oratory  as  such,  or  oratory  and 
nothing  more,  which  nuiy  be,  and  is  generally  intended  to 
be.  efrervescent  and  ephemeral  in  its  etlect.  An  attempt 
has  here  been  made  to  select  those  passages  which  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  wisdom  or  philosophy,  their  high  purpose 
or  statesmanship,  their  moral  teaching  or  intensity  of  feeling 
and  passion— qualities  that  age  cannot  wither  nor  custom 
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stale— rather  than  for  any  particular  flowers  of  language 
that  may  adorn  them.  But  the  inviolable  condition  that 
has  ruled  throughout  in  every  decision  to  exclude  or  include 
has  been  that  the  style  should  be  on  a  plane  with  the  subject 
and  clothe  it  with  a  garment  worthy  of  the  dignity  or 
splendour  of  the  occasion. 

For   these   reasons   the  omission  of  certain  names  has 
proved  to  be  inevitable.     To  mention  only  five  celebrated 
men,  the  period  of  whose  public  life  would  have  warranted 
their   inclusion    here— Flood,    Fitzgibbon,    Russell,    (ircy, 
O'Connell.     In  each  of  these  the  chissic  note  seems  some- 
how to  be  wanting,  even  in  their  highest  efforts— that  form 
and   finish,  that  inspiration  aiul   imagination,  that  consum- 
mate use  of  words  that  distinguishes  the  greatest  oratory. 
There  are  others  of  almost  equal  renown  within  the  limits 
of  time  set  in  these  pages,  who,  although  eloquent  or  witty, 
and  public-spirited  or  wise,  show  a  deliciciuy  in  that  inevi- 
table  element  wliich    forms    an    essential    part  of   what    is 
known  as  genius  in  the  various  spheres  of  human  action. 
Oratory  is  the  art  of  oral  persuasion  of  greater  or  smaller 
masses  of  men— the  art,  that  is,  of  carrying  them  along  in 
the  direction  the  speaker  wishes  them  to  go.     For  this  pur- 
pose, the  advantages  that  a  speaker  would  wish  to  possess 
may  be  classed  roughly  under  four  heads-  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  accidental.     Tndcr  the  first,  he  would  wislj  to 
have  a  melodious  voice  of  wide  compass,  robust  stamina,  a 
striking  presence,  and  felicity  of  gesture  ;  under  the  second, 
a  mind  stored  with  information,  a  large  and  flexible  vocabu- 
lary,   a   power   of   lucid    reasoning,  a  ready   and    retentive 
memory,   an  instinct  for  the   character  and   temper  of  his 
audience,  and  a  natural  taste  for  public  speaking  ;  under  the 
third,  courage,  and  a  spotless  public  and  private  reputation  ; 
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and,  under  the  fourth  or  accidental  category,  frequent  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  a  good  cause,  and 
a  personal  conviction  of  the  trutli  of  what  he  says.  \ow,  a 
man  may  have  all  these  and,  lacking  genius,  never  get 
further  than  a  report  in  a  provincial  newspaper  or  a  reputa- 
tion for  cleverness  on  a  County  Council.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  he  may  be  deficient  in  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
and,  if  he  possess  genius,  be  Prime  Minister  in  the  greatest 
debating  assembly  in  the  world.  What  then  is  genius — that 
elusive  essence  which  is  given  but  to  a  few  out  of  the  many, 
and  is  then  often  associated  with  baser  features  that  almost 
neutralise  its  elfcct  ?  Is  not  genius  an  instinct  for  the  rules 
of  an  art,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  superiority 
to  them  f  An  ordinary  man  may  learn  the  canons  of  versi- 
fication, and  if  lie  has  a  respecUd)le  share  of  education  and 
intelligence,  l)e  able  to  write  correct  and  pleasant  verse.  It 
will  not  be  poi-try  indeed  ;  but  if.  on  the  other  hand,  lie 
disregarded  these  rules,  the  result  would  be  disagreeable  to 
any  one  who  had  an  ear  for  mcltKly  or  a  regard  for  form. 
For  the  rules  of  an  art  are  only  the  mctliods  by  which  an 
object  is  treated,  not  as  in  isolation,  but  in  relationship  with 
everything  else.  One  or  more  of  these  relationships  are 
held  up  to  view  when  it  is  desired  to  prcxluce  a  particular 
efVect.  A  facet  is  turned  to  the  spectator  witli  the  light 
upon  it.  One  kind  of  relationship  of  that  object  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  brought  into  prominence  for  the 
moment,  but  it  is  only  one  out  of  an  infinite  nudtitude  ; 
and  as  the  complete  sum  of  these  relationships,  if  we  only 
knew  them,  are  nothing  less  than  the  world  jls  a  whole,  in 
presenting  more  particularly  one  of  them  this  unity  must 
be  treated  as  always  present  and  never  be  forgotten  or 
ignored. 
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Now,  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  in  the  various 
arts  certain  classes  of  rules,  if  properly  observed,  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  in  view  this  unity,  while  individual  relation- 
ships may  from  time  to  time  be  chosen  for  emphasis.  The 
ordinary  apprentice  learns  these  rules,  one  man.  maybe,  at  a 
greater  cost  of  labour  or  more  mechanically  than  another, 
and  the  more  perfectly  he  learns  them,  and  the  more  practice 
he  is  able  to  bring  to  their  application,  the  more  satisfactory 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  will  the  result  of  his  efforts  be. 
Nevertheless,  this  application  is  in  his  case  a  proficiency 
more  or  less  artificially  acquired.  Moreover,  since  the  rela- 
tionships of  an  object  to  evcrytliing  else  are  infinite,  the 
limited  rules  tliat  he  tlius  mechanically  learnt  become  more 
and  more  inadequate  as  his  work  proceeds  and  the  number 
of  these  relationships  develop  to  tlie  view  ;  and  he  finds 
that,  whatever  be  his  toil,  the  result  of  it  never  attjiins  to 
more  than  correct  workmanship  within  the  comparatively 
narrow  bounds  of  what  he  accpiircd  by  routine. 

With  genius  it  is  different,  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  genius  may  be  said  to  be  an  instinct  for 
the  rules  of  an  art ;  tliat  is  to  say,  a  natural  and  unacquired 
consciousness  that  every  object  is  in  relationship  with  every- 
thing else  ;  or.  to  invert  the  order,  an  inborn  consciousness 
of  this  unity  of  the  world,  but  of  a  unity  with  infinite  parts 
in  relationship.  In  the  case  therefore  of  genius,  the  artificial 
acquisition  of  formula*  for  the  pursuit  of  an  art  can  largely 
be  dispensed  with.  These  rules  being  already  part  and 
parcel  of  his  mentid  composition,  of  the  tendency  of  his 
mind  for  seeing  unity  under  all  its  aspects,  a  genius  applies 
them  naturally  and  infinitely.  He  has  no  catalogue  of  them, 
for,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  they  have  never  been  learnt, 
fixed,  or  defined.     He    had    them    a  prioi-'i,    and  they   are 
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therefore  as  numberless  as  the  aspects  of  unity  which  happen 
to  occur  to  him  ;  and  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  as  he  is  a 
greater  or  a  lesser  genius,  lie  apphes  them  in  his  art  un- 
consciously and  without  forethought  as  the  occasions  arise. 
All  he  requires  is  practice  in  this  application  through  the 
particular  medium  of  the  language  or  material  to  which  he 
is  confined,  which  may  vary  in  purity  and  in  scope  from  age 
to  age. 

As  in  the  case  of  every  other  art,  so  is  it  with  oratory. 
It  is  the  more  or  less  of  this  instinct  that  makes  the  greater 
or  the  lesser  orator  ;  and  this  is  what  is  really  meant  when  a 
speaker  is  said  to  strike  '  a  high  note,'  or  to  utter  '  winged 
words,'  or  to  be  *  inspired.'  The  man  himself,  the  hour,  the 
audience,  the  place,  the  appeal,  the  rest  of  the  world — 
though  composed  of  infinite  parts,  are  inter-related  and 
interlocked,  aspects  merely  of  the  universe  and  bound  in 
indissoluble  unity  ;  and  he  who,  happily  gifted  with  other 
oratorical  advantages,  is,  in  addition,  born  with  the  clear 
vision  of  this  inter-relation,  wlio  feels  it,  and  sees  it,  and 
undcrstjinds  it  instinctively,  may  claim  for  himself  genius 
and  take  his  place  among  the  great  orators  of  whatever  age. 

If  this  volume  has  the  fortune  to  be  read  ;  if  the  result 
of  it  be  to  give  pleasure  to  some  of  those  who  take  an 
active  part  in  political  life  ;  to  excite  in  them  still  further 
admiration  for  the  mighty  tribunes  of  the  past,  and  a  disgust 
with  the  froth  and  tinsel  of  cheap  effects  cheaply  gained, 
its  object  will  have  been  accomplislied.  The  extracts  have 
been  made  as  short  as  possible,  consistently  with  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  context.  On  the  other  hand,  so-called 
'  purple '  passages  of  a  sentence  or  two  in  length  have  been 
generally  avoided.  The  excellence  of  such  an  orator  as 
it    has    been    the  aim  of  this  volume  to  include  is  not  so 
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much  measured  by  any  winged  and  isolated  phrases  that 
may  have  survived,  as  by  the  sustained  and  frequent 
effort  of  genius  noticeable  on  a  review  of  his  work  as  a 
whole.  The  limits  of  time  chosen  for  the  experiment 
are  the  accession  of  George  the  Third  at  the  one  end 
and  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  at  the  other. 
Speeches  delivered  prior  to  1760  have  reached  us  in  the 
main  in  too  fragmentary  and  uncertain  a  condition  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  ;  while,  after  1832,  orators  had 
to  address  themselves  to  an  increasingly  large  and  different 
type  of  audience — more  democratic,  less  fastidious  and 
critical — and  the  result  for  the  most  part  has  been  a  gradual 
declination  in  style  and  an  appeal  to  the  more  material 
instincts  of  those  who  listened  to  them. 

With  these  preliminary  words  the  following  pages  are 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
find  within  them  in  their  leisure  hours  some  food  for  medi- 
tation, some  source  of  inspiration  and  delight. 
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BRITISH   AND  IRISH 
ORATORY 

WILLIAM    PITT 

FIRST  EARL  OF  CHATHAM 

(1708-1778) 

'  T  JCT'E  must  muzzle  this  terrible  cornet  of  horse/  said  Sir  Robert 
VV  Walpole  to  a  follower  on  hearing  Chatham  for  the  first  time 
in  the  House  of  Conunons.  But  the  cornet  was  never  muzzled,  and 
remained  terrible  to  the  end.  Indeed  he  may  literally  be  said  to  have 
terrified  the  House  at  times,  and  his  greatest  Parliamentary  triumphs 
were  due  rather  to  an  overpowering  and  almost  paralysing  personality 
than  to  the  logic  or  justice  of  the  particular  cause.  Probably  no 
man  in  the  history  of  senates  ever  combined  in  a  higher  degree  the  gifts 
of  an  orator  of  the  first  rank  as  did  the  elder  Pitt.  Voice,  presence, 
delivery,  courage  and  character,  an  unerring  instinct  for  the  temper  of 
his  auditory,  unassailable  public  and  private  virtue,  imagination,  fire, 
statesmanship,  and  poeti-y  of  expression — all  these  had  Fortune  lavished 
upon  her  favourite  with  an  ungrudging  hand. 

He  was  a  giant  among  pigmies,  a  schoolmaster  with  his  boys,  a  very 
tyrant  over  his  subjects — and  the  House  feared  him,  followed  him, 
trusted  him,  and  loved  him,  while  the  people  outside  worshipped  and 
adored  him.  His  eloquence  was  like  the  flight  of  the  eagle.  He  could 
gaze  on  the  sun  without  blinking.  He  could  exaggerate  and  still  be 
splendid,  and  soar  in  altitudes  perilous  for  lesser  men. 

His  speeches,  alas  !  have  been  handed  down  to  us  mutilated  and  ill- 
reported  ;  but  like  fragments  of  noble  sculpture,  or  a  few  chords  from 
some  mighty  oratorio,  though  they  sadden  by  their  incompleteness, 
they  excite  a  wonder  in  the  mind  and  present  a  faint  but  genuine 
picture  of  what  the  masterpiece  of  achievement  must  have  been  as  a 
whole. 
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House  of  Commons. 
lUk  Januai^y,  1766. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1765,  the  Stamp  Act  had  become  law  as 
part  of  a  series  of  resolutions  for  imposing  new  duties  on  foreign  articles 
imported  into  America.  It  aroused  bitter  indignation  in  the  Colonies. 
Meetings  were  held  to  denounce  the  policy,  dangerous  rioting  took 
place,  aiid  the  stamped  papers  on  their  arrival  from  England  were  in 
some  of  the  provinces  seized  and  destroyed  by  the  populace.  Chatham 
spoke  in  opposition  to  this  policy  of  taxation,  the  occasion  being  the 
address  to  the  Throne  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament. 

It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  attended  in 
Parliament.  When  the  resolution  was  taken  in  this  House 
to  tax  America,  I  was  ill  in  bed.  If  1  could  have  endured 
to  have  been  carried  in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the  agitation 
of  my  mind  for  the  consequences,  1  would  have  solicited 
some  kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on  this  floor,  to  have 
borne  my  testimony  against  it !  It  is  now  an  act  that  has 
passed — I  would  speak  with  decency  of  every  act  of  this 
House,  but  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
speak  of  it  with  freedom. 

1  hope  the  day  may  be  soon  appointed  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  America — I  hope  gentle- 
men will  come  to  this  debate  with  all  the  temper  and 
impartiality  that  his  Majesty  recommends,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  requires.  A  subject  of  greater  importance 
than  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  this  House  !  that  subject 
only  excepted  when,  near  a  century  ago,  it  was  tlie  question 
whether  you  yourselves  were  to  be  bond  or  free.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  I  cannot  depend  upon  health  for  any  future 
day,  such  is  the  nature  of  my  infirmities,  I  will  beg  to 
say  a  few  words  at  present,  leaving  the  justice,  the 
equity,  the  policy,  the  expediency  of  the  act  to  another 
time.  I  will  only  speak  to  one  point,  a  point  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  generally  understood — I  mean 
to  the  right.  Some  gentlemen  ^  seem  to  have  considered 
it  as  a  point  of  honour.  If  gentlemen  consider  it  in  that 
light,  they  leave  all  measures  of  right  and  wrong  to  follow  a 
delusion  that  may  lead  to  destruction.  It  is  my  opinion 
that   this   kingdom   has  no  right   to    lay  a  tax    upon   the 

*  Alluding  to  Mr.  Nugent. 
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colonies.  At  the  same  time  I  assert  the  authority  of  this 
kingdom  over  the  colonies  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in 
every  circumstance  of  Government  and  legislation  whatso- 
ever. The  colonists  are  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom, 
equally  entitled  with  yourselves  to  all  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen :  equally 
bound  by  its  laws,  and  equally  participating  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  free  country.  The  Americans  are  the  sons,  not 
the  bastards,  of  England.  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the 
governing  or  legislative  power.  The  taxes  are  the  voluntary 
gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone.  In  legislation  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned,  but  the 
concurrence  of  the  Peers  and  the  Crown  to  a  tax  is  only 
necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and 
grant  is  of  the  Commons  alone.  In  ancient  days,  the 
Crown,  the  Barons,  and  the  Clergy  possessed  the  lands.  In 
those  days,  the  Barons  and  the  Clergy  gave  and  granted  to 
the  Crown.  They  gave  and  granted  what  was  their  own. 
At  present,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances permitting,  the  Commons  are  become  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land.  The  Church  (God  bless  it !)  has  but  a 
pittance.  The  property  of  the  I^ords,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Commons,  is  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and 
this  House  represents  those  Commons,  the  proprietors  of 
the  lands,  and  those  proprietors  virtually  represent  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants.  When,  therefore,  in  this  House  we  give 
and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But  in  an 
American  tax,  what  do  we  do  ?  We,  your  Majesty's 
Commons  for  Great  Britain,  give  and  gi-ant  to  your  Majesty 
— what  ?  Our  own  property  ?  No  !  We  give  and  grant 
to  your  Majesty  the  property  of  your  Majesty's  Commons 
of  America.     It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms. 

The  distinction  between  legislation  and  taxation  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  liberty.  The  Crown,  the  Peers,  are 
equally  legislative  powers  with  the  Commons.  If  taxation 
be  a  part  of  simple  legislation,  the  Crown  and  the  Peers 
have  rights  in  taxation  as  well  as  yourselves ;  rights  which 
they  claim,  which  they  will  exercise,  whenever  the  principle 
can  be  supported  by  power. 

There  is  an  idea  in  some  that  the  colonies  are  virtually 
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represented  in  this  House.  1  would  fain  know  by  M^hom 
an  American  is  represented  here.  Is  he  represented  by  any 
knight  of  the  shire  in  any  county  in  this  kingdom  ?  Would 
to  God  that  respectable  representation  were  augmented  to  a 
gTeater  number !  Or  will  you  tell  him  that  he  is  represented 
by  any  representative  of  a  borough  ? — a  borough  which 
perhaps  its  own  representatives  never  saw.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  rotten  part  of  the  constitution.  It  cannot  continue 
a  century.  If  it  does  not  drop,  it  must  be  amputated.  The 
idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of  America  in  this  House  is 
the  most  contemptible  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
man  :  it  does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation. 

The  Commoners  of  America,  represented  in  their  several 
assemblies,  have  ever  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of 
this  their  constitutional  right,  of  giving  and  granting  their 
own  money.  They  would  have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not 
enjoyed  it.  At  the  same  time  this  kingdom,  as  the  supreme 
governing  and  legislative  power,  has  always  bound  the 
colonies  by  her  laws,  by  her  regulations  and  restrictions  in 
trade,  in  navigation,  in  manufactures — in  everything  except 
that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without 
their  consent. 

Here  I  would  draw  the  line, 

'  Quajti  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum.'  ^ 

House  of  Lords. 
Wi   January,    1770. 

Debate  on  the  Address  of  Thanks  in  Answer  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne. 

The  subject  of  the  following  extract  was  the  famous  Wilkes 
controversy,  which  was  raging  at  the  time.  Early  in  1768  Wilkes  had 
been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Middlesex.  In  June  of 
the  same  year  his  sentence  of  outlawry  had  been  reversed,  but  the 
verdicts  given  against  him  had  been  affirmed,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 

'  '  Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum.' 

—Horace,  Satires,  Bk.  I.  Sat.  I.  U.  106-7. 
' .  .  .  Yes,  there  is 
A  mean  in  all  such  things  as  this  ; 
Certain  flx'd  bounds,  which  either  way 
O'erstep,  and  you  must  go  astray.' — Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN^ 
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imprisonment  and  fine.  On  4th  November  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Commons  claiming  redress  for  his  grievances,  but  early  the  following 
year  (1869)  they  resolved  that  he  should  be  expelled  from  the  House, 
since  he  was  then  under  sentence  of  imprisonment.  A  new  writ  was 
issued  for  Middlesex,  but  Wilkes  was  again  elected.  The  House 
thereupon  declared  that  he  was  incapable  of  being  elected  ;  but  on  a 
new  election  taking  place,  he  was  elected  once  more.  On  a  further 
election  taking  place.  Colonel  Luttrell  was  put  up  as  candidate  by  the 
Government,  but  Wilkes  was  again  returned,  and  on  the  election  being 
declared  void  by  the  Conunons,  was  re-elected  for  the  fifth  time. 
Chatham  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  Address  :— 

'  And  for  these  great  and  essential  purposes  we  will,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  take  into  our  most  serious  considera- 
tion the  causes  of  the  discontents  which  prevail  in  so  many- 
parts  of  Your  Majesty's  dominions,  and  particularly  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  touching  the  incapa- 
bility of  John  Wilkes,  Esquire  (expelled  by  that  House),  to 
be  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament, 
thereby  refusing  (by  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature  only)  to  the  subject  his  common  right,  and 
depriving  the  electors  of  Middlesex  of  their  free  choice  of  a 
representative.' 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  affirm,  and  am  ready  to  maintain, 
that  the  late  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
Middlesex  election  is  destitute  of  every  one  of  those  pro- 
perties and  conditions  which  I  hold  to  be  essential  to  the 
legality  of  such  a  decision.  It  is  not  founded  in  reason  ;  for 
it  carries  with  it  a  contradiction,  that  the  representative 
sliould  perform  the  office  of  the  constituent  body.  It  is  not 
supported  by  a  single  precedent ;  for  the  case  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole^  is  but  half  a  precedent,  and  even  that  half  is 
imperfect.  Incapacity  was  indeed  declared,  but  his  crimes 
are  stated  as  the  ground  of  the  resolution,  and  his  opponent 
was  declared  to  be  not  duly  elected,  even  after  his  incapacity 

*  In  January,  1712,  Robert  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Walpole  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  and  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  for  breach  of 
trust  and  corruption  when  Secretary  at  War,  and  he  remained  a  prisoner 
until  the  prorogation.  A  new  writ  was  issued  for  Lynn  and  he  was  re-elected. 
Thereupon  the  Commons  ruled  that  he  was  incapable  of  election.  A  fresh 
writ,  therefore,  was  issued,  Walpole,  however,  did  not  seek  re-election  for 
that  Parliament,  but  was  elected  for  Lynn  in  the  new  Parliament,  and  duly 
took  his  seat. 
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was  established.  It  contradicts  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that  no  subject  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  freehold,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  Peers, 
or  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  that  elections  of  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  shall  be  free  ;  and  so  far  is  this  decision 
from  being  submitted  to  by  the  people  that  they  have  taken 
the  strongest  measures  and  adopted  the  most  positive 
language  to  express  their  discontent.  Whether  it  will  be 
questioned  by  the  Legislature,  will  depend  upon  your  Lord- 
ships' resolution ;  but  that  it  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  will,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  no  man  who  has 
heard  this  day's  debate,  and  who  wishes  well  to  the  freedom 
of  his  country  ;  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  noble  Lord,  this 
great  grievance,  this  manifest  violation  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  constitution,  will  not  admit  of  a  remedy ;  is  not  even 
capable  of  redress,  unless  we  appeal  at  once  to  Heaven. 
My  Lords,  I  have  better  hopes  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
firmer  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  constitutional  authority 
of  this  House.  It  is  to  your  ancestors,  my  Lords,  it  is  to 
the  English  barons  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  laws  and 
constitution  we  possess.  Their  virtues  were  rude  and 
uncultivated,  but  they  were  great  and  sincere.  Their 
understandings  were  as  little  polished  as  their  manners,  but 
they  had  hearts  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong ;  they  had 
heads  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  ;  they  understood 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  they  had  spirit  to  maintain  them. 
My  Lords,  I  think  that  history  has  not  done  justice  to 
their  conduct,  when  they  obtained  from  their  Sovereign 
that  great  acknowledgment  of  national  rights  contained  in 
Magna  Charta  ;  they  did  not  confine  it  to  themselves  alone, 
but  delivered  it  as  a  common  blessing  to  the  whole  people. 
They  did  not  say,  These  are  the  riglits  of  the  great  Barons, 
or  these  are  the  rights  of  the  great  Prelates  ;  no,  my  Lords, 
they  said,  in  the  simple  Latin  of  the  times,  Jiullus  liber  homOy 
and  provided  as  carefully  for  the  meanest  subject  as  for  the 
greatest.  These  are  uncouth  words,  and  sound  but  poorly 
in  the  ears  of  scholars ;  neither  are  they  addressed  to  the 
criticism  of  scholars,  but  to  the  hearts  of  free  men.  These 
three  words,  nvllus  liber  Itomo,  have  a  meaning  which 
interests  us  all ;  they  deserve  to  be  remembered — they  are 
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worth  all  the  classics.  Let  us  not,  then,  degenerate  from 
the  glorious  example  of  our  ancestors.  Those  Iron  Barons 
(for  so  I  may  call  them  when  compared  with  the  Silken 
Barons  of  modern  days),  were  the  guardians  of  the  people  ; 
yet  their  virtues,  my  Lords,  were  never  engaged  in  a  ques- 
tion of  such  importance  as  the  present.  A  breach  has  been 
made  in  the  constitution — the  battlements  are  dismantled — 
the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first  invader — the  walls  totter — the 
place  is  no  longer  tenable.  What  then  remains  for  us  but  to 
stand  foremost  in  the  breach,  to  repair  it,  or  to  perish  in  it  ? 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  alarm  us  with  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  a  difference  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament — that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
resent  our  presuming  to  take  notice  of  their  proceedings  ; 
that  they  will  resent  our  daring  to  advise  the  Crown,  and 
never  forgive  us  for  attempting  to  save  the  State.  My 
Lords,  I  am  sensible  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  this 
great  crisis  :  at  a  moment  such  as  this  we  are  called  upon  to 
do  our  duty  without  dreading  the  resentment  of  any  man. 
But  if  apprehensions  of  this  kind  are  to  affect  us,  let  us 
consider  which  we  ought  to  respect  most — the  representative 
or  the  collective  body  of  the  people.  My  Lords,  five  hundred 
gentlemen  are  not  ten  millions  ;  and,  if  we  must  have  a  con- 
tention, let  us  take  care  to  have  the  English  nation  on  our 
side.  If  this  question  be  given  up,  the  freeholders  of 
England  are  reduced  to  a  condition  baser  than  the  peasantry 
of  Poland.  If  they  desert  their  own  cause  they  deserve  to 
be  slaves  !  My  I^ords,  this  is  not  merely  the  cold  opinion  of 
my  understanding,  but  the  glowing  expression  of  what  I  feel. 
It  is  my  heart  that  speaks ;  I  know  I  speak  warmly,  my 
Lords,  but  this  warmth  shall  never  betray  my  argument  nor 
my  temper.  The  kingdom  is  in  a  flame.  As  mediators 
between  the  King  and  the  people,  it  is  our  duty  to  represent 
to  the  Sovereign  the  true  condition  and  temper  of  his 
subjects.  It  is  a  duty  which  no  particular  respects  should 
hinder  us  from  performing ;  and,  whenever  his  Majesty  shall 
demand  our  advice,  it  will  then  be  our  duty  to  inquire  more 
minutely  into  the  causes  of  the  present  discontents.  When- 
ever that  inquiry  shall  come  on,  I  pledge  myself  to  the 
House  to  prove  that,  since  the  first  institution  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  not  a  single  precedent  can  be  produced  to  justify 
their  late  proceedings.  My  noble  and  learned  friend^  has 
also  pledged  himself  to  the  House  that  he  will  support  that 
assertion. 

My  Lords,  the  character  and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
have  been  very  improperly  introduced  into  this  question,  not 
only  here,  but  in  that  court  of  judicature  where  his  cause  was 
tried  :  I  mean  the  House  of  Commons.     AVith  one  party  he 
was  a  patriot  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  with  the  other  the 
vilest  incendiary.     For  my  own  part,  I  consider  him  merely 
and  indifferently  as  an  English  subject,  possessed  of  certain 
rights  which  the  laws  have  given  him,  and  which  the  laws 
alone   can  take  from  him.     I   am    moved    neither   by   his 
private   vices,  nor   by  his    public    merits.     In   his   person, 
though  he  were  the  worst,   1  contend   for   the   safety  and 
security  of  the  best ;  and  God  forbid,  my  I^ords,  that  there 
should  be  a  power  in  this  country  of  measuring  the  civil 
rights  of  the  subject  by  his  moral  character,  or  by  any  other 
rule  than  the  fixed  laws  of  the  land  !     I  believe,  my  Lords, 
I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  personal  partiality  to  this 
unhappy  man  :  I  am  not  very  conversant  in  pamphlets  or 
newspapers  ;  but  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  from  the  little 
I  have  read,  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  I  have  had  my 
share   in   the   compliments   which    have   come    from    that 
quarter ;  and  as  for  motives  of  ambition  (for  I  must  take  to 
myself  a  part  of  the  noble  Duke's-  insinuation),  I  believe,  my 
Lords,  there  have   been   times   in   which   1  have  had  the 
honour  of  standing  in  such  favour  in  the  closet,  that  there 
must  have  been  something  extravagantly  unreasonable   in 
my  wishes  if  they  might  not  all  have  been  gratified.     After 
neglecting   those   opportunities,    I    am    now    suspected    of 
coming  forward,  in  the  decline  of  life,  in  the  anxious  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  power,  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enjoy. 
Be  it  so ;  there  is  one  ambition  at  least  which  I  ever  will 
acknowledge,  which  I  will  not  renounce  but  with  my  life — 
it  is  the  ambition  of  delivering  to  my  posterity  those  rights 
of  freedom  which  I  have  received  from  my  ancestors.     I  am 
not  now  pleading  the  cause  of  an  individual,  but  of  every 

^  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chancellor. 

2  The  Duke  of  Ancaster  had  moved  the  Address. 
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freeholder  in  England.  In  what  manner  this  House  may 
constitutionally  interpose  in  their  defence,  and  what  kind  of 
redress  this  case  will  require  and  admit  of,  is  not  at  present 
the  subject  of  our  consideration.  The  amendment,  if  agreed 
to,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  such  an  inquiry.  That  inquiry 
may,  perhaps,  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  or  it  may  lead  us,  perhaps,  to  desire  a  conference 
with  the  other  House ;  which  one  noble  Lord  ^  affirms  is  the 
only  parliamentary  way  of  proceeding ;  and  which  another 
noble  Lord  assures  us  the  House  of  Commons  would  either 
not  come  to,  or  would  break  off  with  indignation.  Leaving 
their  Lordships  to  reconcile  that  matter  between  themselves, 
I  shall  only  say,  that  before  we  have  inquired  we  cannot  be 
provided  with  materials,  consequently  we  are  not  at  present 
prepared  for  a  conference. 

It  is  impossible,  my  Lords,  that  the  inquiry  I  speak  of 
may  lead  us  to  advise  his  JNlajesty  to  dissolve  the  present 
Parliament — not  that  I  have  any  doubt  of  our  right  to  give 
that  advice  if  we  should  think  it  necessary.  His  Majesty 
will  then  determine  whether  he  will  yield  to  the  united 
petitions  of  the  people  of  England,  or  maintain  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  power,  which  here- 
tofore abolished  the  House  of  Lords,  and  overturned  the 
monarchy.  I  willingly  acquit  the  present  House  of 
Commons  of  having  actually  formed  so  detestable  a  design  : 
but  they  cannot  themselves  foresee  to  what  excesses  they 
may  be  carried  hereafter ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  1  should  be 
sorry  to  trust  to  their  future  moderation.  Unlimited  power 
is  apt  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  those  who  possess  it ;  and  this 
1  know,  my  Lords,  that  where  law  ends,  there  tyranny 
begins. 

House   of   Lords. 
22/16?  November,  1770. 

Parliament  had  assembled  on  the  13th  of  November  to  hear  the 
speech  from  the  Throne.  The  occasion  of  Chatham's  speech  was  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  calling  for  papers  on  the  question  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Falkland  Islands  by  Spain.  The  Government  opposed  the 
motion  on  the  ground  that  papers  ought  not  to  be  called  for  while  nego- 

^  Lord  Marchmont. 
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ciations  were  proceeding  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  but  they  gave 
no  information  as  to  the  state  of  these  negotiations  except  to  say  that 
the  production  of  papers  would  embarrass  their  progress.  Chatham  rose 
and  supported  the  motion.  He  pointed  out  with  scorn  that  the 
Spaniards  had  seized  territory  to  which  they  had  no  right,  and  that  his 
Majesty's  servants  were  making  it  a  matter  of  negotiation  whether  his 
Majesty's  dominions  should  be  restored  to  him  or  not.  Spain  even- 
tually gave  the  islands  back,  but  they  were  evacuated  by  the  British 
three  years  afterwards. 

From  what  I  have  said,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  doubt  but  it 
will  be  understood  by  many  Lords,  and  given  out  to  the 
public,  that  I  am  for  hurrying  the  nation,  at  all  events, 
into  a  war  with  Spain.  My  Lords,  I  disclaim  such  counsels, 
and  I  beg  that  this  declaration  may  be  remembered.  Let 
us  have  peace,  my  Lords,  but  let  it  be  honourable,  let  it 
be  secure.  A  patched-up  peace  will  not  do.  It  will  not 
satisfy  the  nation,  though  it  may  be  approved  of  by  Par- 
liament. 1  distinguish  widely  between  a  sohd  peace  and  the 
disgraceful  expedients  by  which  a  war  may  be  deferred,  but 
cannot  be  avoided.  I  am  as  tender  of  the  effusion  of 
human  blood  as  the  noble  L<ord  who  dwelt  so  long  upon  the 
miseries  of  war.  If  the  l)loody  politics  of  some  noble  Lords 
had  been  followed,  England  and  every  quarter  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  would  have  been  glutted  with  blood — 
the  blood  of  our  own  countrymen. 

JNIy  Lords,  I  have  better  reasons,  perhaps,  than  many  of 
your  Lordships  for  desiring  peace  upon  the  terms  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  know  the  strength  and  preparation  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  ;  I  know  the  defenceless,  unprepared  condition  of 
this  country.  I  know  not  by  what  mismanagement  we  are 
reduced  to  this  situation ;  and  when  I  consider  who  are  the 
men  by  whom  a  war,  at  the  outset  at  least,  must  be  con- 
ducted, can  I  but  wish  for  peace  ?  Let  them  not  screen 
themselves  behind  the  want  of  intelligence — they  had  intelli- 
gence ;  I  know  they  ;;  H.  If  they  had  not,  they  are 
criminal,  and  their  excuse  is  their  crime.  But  I  will  tell 
these  young  Ministers  the  true  source  of  intelligence.  It  is 
sagacity.  Sagacity  to  compare  causes  and  effects,  to  judge 
of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  discern  the  future  by  a 
careful  review  of  the  past.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  astonished 
mankind  by  his  intelligence,  did  not  derive  it  from  spies  in 
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the  cabinet  of  every  prince  in  Europe  :  he  drew  it  from 
the  cabinet  of  his  own  sagacious  mind.  He  observed  facts, 
and  traced  them  forward  to  their  consequences.  From  what 
was,  he  concluded  what  must  be,  and  he  never  was  deceived. 
In  the  present  situation  of  affairs  I  think  it  would  be 
treachery  to  the  nation  to  conceal  from  them  their  real  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  with  respect  to  a  foreign  enemy.  I  know 
that  all  concealments  are  vain  and  useless.  They  are  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  actual  force  and  weakness  of  this 
country  as  any  of  the  King's  servants.  This  is  r  ;  time  for 
silence  or  reserve.  I  charge  the  Ministers  with  the  highest 
crimes  that  men  in  their  stations  can  be  guilty  of.  I  charge 
them  with  having  destroyed  all  content  and  unanimity  at 
home  by  a  series  of  oppressive,  unconstitutional  measures  ; 
and  with  having  betrayed  and  delivered  up  the  nation 
defenceless  to  a  foreign  enemy. 

•  ■•••• 

I  have  taken  a  wide  circuit,  my  Lords,  and  trespassed, 
I  fear,  too  long  upon  your  I^ordships'  patience.  Yet  I 
cannot  conclude  without  endeavouring  to  bring  home 
your  thoughts  to  an  object  more  immediately  interesting 
to  us  than  any  I  have  yet  considered ;  I  mean  the 
internal  condition  of  this  country.  We  may  look  abroad 
for  wealth,  or  triumphs,  or  luxury ;  but  England,  my 
JLords,  is  the  mainstay,  the  last  resort  of  the  whole 
Empire.  To  this  point  every  scheme  of  policy,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  should  ultimately  refer.  Have  any 
measures  been  taken  to  satisfy  or  unite  the  people  ? 
Are  the  grievances  they  have  so  long  complained  of  been 
removed  ?  or  do  they  stand  not  only  unredressed,  but 
aggravated  ?  Is  the  right  of  free  election^  restored  to  the 
elective  body  ?  IMy  I^ords,  I  myself  am  one  of  the  people. 
I  esteem  that  security  and  independence,  which  is  the 
original  birthright  of  an  Englishman,  far  beyond  the  pri- 
vileges, however  splendid,  which  are  annexed  to  the  Peerage. 
I  myself  am  by  birth  an  English  elector,  and  join  with  the 
freeholders  of  England  as  in  a  common  cause.  Believe  me, 
my  Lords,  we  mistake  our  real  interests  as  much  as  our 
duty   when   we   separate   ourselves  from  the  mass  of  the 

*  Referring  to  the  Wilkes  affair. 
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people.  Can  it  be  expected  that  Englishmen  will  unite 
heartily  in  defence  of  a  Government  by  which  they  feel 
themselves  insulted  and  oppressed  ?  Restore  them  to  their 
rio-hts ;  that  is  the  true  way  to  make  them  unanimous.  It 
is  not  a  ceremonious  recommendation  from  the  Throne  that 
can  bring  back  peace  and  harmony  to  a  discontented 
people.  That  insipid  annual  opiate  has  been  administered 
so  long  that  it  has  lost  its  effect.  Something  substantial, 
something  effectual  must  be  done. 

The  public  credit  of  the  nation  stands  next  in  degree  to 
the  rights  of  the  constitution ;  it  calls  loudly  for  the  inter- 
position of  Parhament.  There  is  a  set  of  men,  my  I^ords,  in 
the  City  of  London  who  are  known  to  live  in  riot  and 
luxury  upon  the  plunder  of  the  ignorant,  the  innocent, 
the  helpless  —upon  that  part  of  the  community  which  stands 
most  in  need  of  and  best  deserves  the  care  and  protection  of 
legislature.  To  me,  my  Lords,  whether  they  be  miserable 
jobbers  of  'Change  Alley  or  the  lofty  Asiatic  plunderers  of 
Leadenhall  Street,  they  are  all  equally  detestable.  I  care 
but  httle  whether  a  man  walks  on  foot  or  is  drawn  by 
eight  horses  or  six  horses  ;  if  his  luxuries  be  supported  by  the 
plunder  of  his  country,  I  despise  and  detest  him.  My  Lords, 
while  1  had  the  honour  of  serving  his  Majesty  I  never  ven- 
tured to  look  at  the  Treasury  but  at  a  distance  ;  it  is  a 
business  I  am  unfit  for,  and  to  which  I  never  could  have 
submitted.  The  little  I  know  of  it  has  not  served  to  raise 
my  opinion  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  inonied  interest ;  I 
mean  that  blood-sucker,  that  muckworm,  which  calls  itself 
the  friend  of  Government — tiiat  pretends  to  serve  this  or 
that  administration,  and  may  be  purchased  on  the  same 
terms  by  any  administration — that  advances  money  to 
Government,  and  takes  special  care  of  its  own  emoluments. 
Under  this  description  1  include  the  whole  race  of  com- 
missaries, jobbers,  contractors,  clothiers,  and  remitters.  Yet 
I  do  not  deny  that  even  with  these  creatures  some  manage- 
ment may  be  necessary.  I  hope,  my  Lords,  that  nothing  I 
have  said  will  be  understood  to  extend  to  the  honest, 
industrious  tradesman,  who  holds  the  middle  rank,  and  has 
given  repeated  proofs  that  he  prefers  law  and  liberty  to  gold. 
I  love  that  class  of  men.     Much  less  would  I  be  thought  to 
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reflect  upon  the  fair  merchant,  whose  liberal  commerce  is 
the  prime  source  of  national  wealth,  1  esteem  his  occupa- 
tion and  respect  his  character. 

House  of  Lords. 

21th  May,  1774. 

From  the  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  quartering  troops 
in  North  America.  The  Boston  tea  riots  had  taken  place  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  year. 

My  Lords,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  would  advise  the 
noble  Lords  in  office  to  adopt  a  more  gentle  method  of 
governing  America  :  for  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
America  may  vie  with  these  kingdoms,  not  only  in  arms, 
but  in  arts  also.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  the  principal 
towns  in  America  are  learned  and  polite,  and  understand 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  as  well  as  the  noble  Lords 
who  are  now  in  office ;  and,  consequently,  they  will  have  a 
watchful  eye  over  their  liberties,  to  prevent  the  least 
encroachment  on  their  hereditary  rights. 

This  observation  has  been  so  recently  exemplified  in  an 
excellent  pamphlet,  which  comes  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  gentleman,  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  read- 
ing to  your  Lordships  his  thoughts  on  the  competency  of 
the  British  Parliament  to  tax  America,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  puts  this  interesting  matter  in  the  clearest  view. 

'  The  High  Court  of  Parliament,'  says  he,  '  is  the 
supreme  legislative  power  over  the  whole  empire ;  in  all 
free  states  the  constitution  is  fixed ;  and  as  the  supreme 
legislature  derives  its  power  and  authority  from  the  con- 
stitution, it  cannot  overleap  the  bounds  of  it  without 
destroying  its  own  foundation.  The  constitution  ascertains 
and  limits  both  sovereignty  and  allegiance :  and  therefore 
his  Majesty's  American  subjects,  who  acknowledge  them- 
selves bound  by  the  ties  of  allegiance,  have  an  equitable 
claim  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
English  constitution  ;  and  that  it  is  an  essential  unalterable 
right  in  nature,  ingrafted  into  the  British  constitution  as  a 
fundamental  law,  and  ever  held  sacred  and  irrevocable  by 
the  subjects  within  the  realm  —that  what  a  man  has  honestly 
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acquired,  is  absolutely  his  own :  which  he  may  freely  give, 
but  which  cannot  be  taken  from  him  without  his  consent.' 

This,  my  Lords,  though   no  new  doctrine,  has  always 
been  my  received  and  unalterable  opinion,  and  I  will  carry 
it  to  my  grave,  that  this  country  had  no  right  under  heaven 
to   tax    America.      It  is   contrary  to   all  the  principles  of 
justice  and  civil  policy,  which  neither  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  nor  even  an  acquiescence  in  the  taxes,  could  justify 
upon  any  occasion  whatever.     Such  proceedings  will  never 
meet  with  their  wished-for  success ;  and,  instead  of  adding  to 
their  miseries,  as  the  bill  now  before  you  most  undoubtedly 
does,  adopt  some  lenient  measures,  which  may  lure  them 
to   their   duty  ;    act   like    a   kind    and    affectionate   parent 
towards  a  child  whom  he  tenderly  loves,  and,   instead  of 
those  harsh  and  severe  proceedings,  pass  an  amnesty  on  all 
their  youthful  errors ;  clasp  them  once  more  in  your  fond 
and  affectionate  arms,  and,  1  will  venture  to  affirm,  you  will 
find  them  children  worthy  of  their  sire.     But  should  their 
turbulence  exist  after  your  proffered  terms  of  forgiveness, 
which    1    hope   and    expect   this    House  will    immediately 
adopt,  I  will  be  among  the  foremost  of  your  Lordships  to 
move  for  such  measures  as  will  effectually  prevent  a  future 
relapse,  and  make  them  feel  what  it  is  to  provoke  a  fond 
and  forgiving  parent !  a  parent,  my  Lords,  whose  welfare 
has  ever  been  my  greatest  and  most  pleasing  consolation. 
This  declaration  may  seem  unnecessary ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  declare,  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  she  will  want 
the  assistance  of  her  most  distant  friends  ;  but  should  the 
all-disposing  hand  of  Providence  prevent  me  from  affording 
her  my  poor  assistance,  my  prayers  shall  be  ever  for  her 
welfare.     Length  of  days  be  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her 
left  riches  and  honour ;  may  her  way  be  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  be  peace ! 

House  of  Lords. 
20th  January,  1775. 

Lord  Chatham's  Motion  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Boston  on 
the  presentation  of  papers  by  the  Government  relating  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  North  America. 
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When  I  urge  this  measure  of  recaHing  the  troops  from 
Boston,  I  urge  it  on  this  pressing  principle,  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  your  peace,  and  the 
establishment  of  your  prosperity.  It  will  then  appear  that 
you  are  disposed  to  treat  amicably  and  equitably ;  and  to 
consider,  revise,  and  repeal,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary, 
as  I  affirm  it  will,  those  violent  acts  and  declarations  w^hich 
have  disseminated  confusion  throughout  your  empire. 

Resistance  to  your  acts  was  necessary  as  it  was  just ; 
and  your  vain  declarations  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of 
submission,  will  be  found  equally  impotent  to  convince  or 
to  enslave  your  fellow-subjects  in  America,  w^ho  feel  that 
tyranny,  whether  ambitioned  by  an  individual  part  of  the 
legislature,  or  the  bodies  who  compose  it,  is  equally  in- 
tolerable to  British  subjects. 

The  means  of  enforcing  this  thraldom  are  found  to  be 
as  ridiculous  and  weak  in  practice  as  they  are  unjust  in 
principle.  Indeed  I  cannot  but  feel  the  most  anxious 
sensibility  for  the  situation  of  General  Gage,  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  thinking  him,  as  I  do,  a  man  of 
humanity  and  understanding ;  and  entertaining,  as  I  ever 
will,  the  highest  respect,  the  warmest  love,  for  the  British 
troops.  Their  situation  is  truly  unw^orthy ;  penned  up 
pining  in  inglorious  inactivity.  They  are  an  army  of 
impotence.  You  may  call  them  an  army  of  safety  and 
of  guard  ;  but  they  are  in  truth  an  army  of  impotence 
and  contempt ;  and,  to  make  the  folly  equal  to  the  disgrace, 
they  are  an  army  of  irritation  and  vexation. 

But  I  find  a  report  o'eeping  abroad,  that  Ministers  cen- 
sure General  Gage's  inactivity  :  let  them  censure  him — it 
becomes  them — it  becomes  their  justice  and  their  honour. 
I  mean  not  to  censure  his  inactivity ;  it  is  a  prudent  and 
necessary  inaction.  But  wdiat  a  miserable  condition  is  that, 
where  disgrace  is  prudence,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  be 
contemptible !  This  tameness,  however  contemptible,  cannot 
be  censured,  for  the  first  drop  of  blood  shed  in  civil  and 
unnatural  war  might  be  immedicabile  viilnus} 

I    therefore  urge   and    conjure    your    Lordships  imme- 

^  A  wound  past  cure. 
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diately  to  adopt  this  conciliating  measure :    I  v.ill  pledge 
myself  for  its  immediately  producing  conciliatory  effects,  by 
its  being  thus  well-timed ;  but  if  you  delay  till  your  vain 
hope    shall    be    accompUshed,    of    triumphantly    dictating 
reconcihation,   you    delay   for   ever.      But,    admitting  that 
this  hope,  which  in  truth  is  desperate,  should  be  accom- 
plished,   what   do    you   gain   by   the    imposition   of    your 
victorious  amity  ? — you  will  be  untrusted  and  unthanked. 
Adopt,  then,  the  grace,   while  you  have  the  opportunity 
of  reconcilement,  or  at  least  prepare  the  way.     Allay  the 
ferment  prevaihng  in  America,  by  removing  the  obnoxious, 
hostile  cause — obnoxious  and  unserviceable,  for  their  merit 
can  be  only  in  inaction :  iVo7i  dimicare  est  vince?'e,^ — their 
victory  can  never  be  by  exertions.     Their  force  would  be 
most  disproportionately  exerted  against  a  brave,  generous, 
and  united  people,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  courage  in 
their   hearts :  —  three  millions  of  people,  the  genuine  de- 
scendants of  a  valiant  and  pious  ancestry,  driven  to  those 
deserts  by  the  narrow  maxims  of  a  superstitious  tyranny. 
And  is  the  spirit  of  persecution  never  to  be  appeased  ?     Are 
the   brave  sons  of  those    brave  forefathers  to  inherit   the 
sufferings,  as  they  have  inherited  their  virtues  ?     Are  they 
to  sustain  the  infliction  of  the  most  oppressive  and  unex- 
ampled severity,  beyond  the  accounts  of  history,  or  descrip- 
tion   of    poetry :    Rhadamanthus    hahet    durissima    regna, 
castigatque  auditque.'-^    So  says  the  wisest  poet,  and  perhaps 
the  wisest  statesman  and  politician  of  antiquity.     But  our 
Ministers  say,  the  Americans  must  not  be  heard.     They  have 
been    condemned    unheard;    the    discriminating    hand   of 
vengeance  has  lumped  together  innocent  and  guilty:  with 
all  the  formalities  of  hostility,  has  blocked  up  the  town,^ 
and    reduced    to    beggary    and    famine    thirty    thousand 
inhabitants. 

1  Not  to  fight  is  to  win.     Cf.  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  iv. 
Sc.  2,  1.  89. — 'A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest.' 

2  •  Gnosius  hfec  Rhadamanthus  habet,  durissima  regna, 

Castigatque  auditque  dolos,  .  .  .' — Virgil,  j^Eneid,  vi.  566-67. 

'  Stern  monarch  of  these  dark  domains 
The  Gnossian  Rhadamanthus  reigns  : 
He  hears  and  judges  each  deceit,' — CoNlNGTON. 
^  Boston. 
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But  his  Majesty  is  advised,  that  the  union  in  America 
<jannot  last !  Ministers  have  more  eyes  than  1,  and  should 
have  more  ears  ;  but,  with  all  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  procure,  I  can  pronounce  it — an  union  solid,  per- 
manent, and  effectual.  Ministers  may  satisfy  themselves, 
and  delude  the  public,  with  the  report  of  what  they  call 
commercial  bodies  in  America :  they  are  not  commercial ; 
they  are  your  packers  and  factors :  they  live  upon  nothing 
— for  I  call  commission  nothing.  I  mean  the  Ministerial 
authoritij  for  this  American  intelligence :  the  runners  for 
Government,  who  are  paid  for  their  intelligence.  But  these 
are  not  the  men,  nor  this  the  influence,  to  be  considered  in 
America,  when  we  estimate  the  firmness  of  their  union  : 
even  to  extend  the  question,  and  to  take  in  the  really 
mercantile  circle,  will  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  con- 
sideration. Trade,  indeed,  increases  the  wealth  and  glory 
of  a  country ;  but  its  real  strength  and  stamina  are  to  be 
looked  for  among  the  cultivators  of  the  land :  in  their 
simplicity  of  life  is  found  the  simpleness  of  virtue — the 
integrity  and  courage  of  freedom.  These  true,  genuine 
sons  of  the  earth  are  invincible :  and  they  surround  and 
hem  in  the  mercantile  bodies;  even  if  these  bodies,  which 
supposition  I  totally  disclaim,  could  be  supposed  disaffected 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Of  this  general  spirit  existing  in 
the  British  nation — for  so  I  wish  to  distinguish  the  real  and 
genuine  Americans  from  the  pseudo-traders  1  have  described 
— of  this  spirit  of  independence,  animating  the  nation  of 
America,  I  have  the  most  authentic  information.  It  is  not 
new  among  them  ;  it  is,  and  has  ever  been,  their  established 
principle,  their  confirmed  persuasion ;  it  is  their  nature  and 
their  doctrine. 

I  remember,  some  years  ago,  when  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  in  agitation,  conversing  in  a  friendly  con- 
fidence with  a  person  of  undoubted  respect  and  authenticity 
on  that  subject,  and  he  assured  me,  with  a  certainty  which 
his  judgment  and  opportunity  gave  him,  that  these  were  the 
prevalent  and  steady  principles  of  America : — that  you 
might  destroy  their  towns,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  super- 
fluities, and  perhaps  the  conveniences,  of  life ;  but  that  they 
were  prepared  to  despise  your  power,  and  would  not  lament 
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their  loss,  whilst  they  had — what,  my  Lords?— their  woods 
and  their  liberti).  The  name  of  my  authority,  if  I  am 
called  upon,  will  authenticate  the  opinion  irrefragably.^ 

If  illegal  violences  have  been,  as  it  is  said,  committed  in 
America,  prepare  the  way — open  the  door  of  possibility,  for 
acknowledgment  and  satisfaction  ;  but  proceed  not  to  such 
coercion — such  proscription:  cease  your  indiscriminate  in- 
flictions ;  amerce  not  thirty  thousand ;  oppress  not  three 
millions,  for  the  fault  of  forty  or  fifty.  Such  severity  of 
injustice  must  for  ever  render  incurable  the  wounds  you 
have  already  given  your  colonies  :  you  irritate  them  to 
unappeaseable  rancour.  What,  though  you  marcli  from 
town  to  town,  and  from  province  to  province ;  though  you 
should  be  able  to  enforce  a  temporary  and  local  submission, 
which  I  only  suppose,  not  admit — how  shall  you  be  able  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  country  you  leave  behind  you  in 
your  progress,  to  grasp  the  dominion  of  eighteen  hundred 
miles  of  continent,  populous  in  numbers,  possessing  valour, 
liberty,  and  resistance  ? 

This  resistance  to  your  arbitrary  system  of  taxation 
might  have  been  foreseen :  it  was  obvious  from  the  nature 
of  things  and  of  mankind ;  and,  above  all,  from  the 
Whiggish  spirit  flourishing  in  that  country.  The  spirit 
which  now  resists  your  taxation  in  America  is  the  same 
which  formerly  opposed  loans,  benevolences,  and  ship- 
money,  in  England :  the  same  spirit  which  called  all  Eng- 
land on  its  legs,  and  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  vindicated  the 
English  constitution :  the  same  spirit  which  established  the 
great,  fundamental,  essential  maxim  of  your  liberties,  f/iat  no 
subject  of  England  shall  he  taxed  but  by  his  own  consent. 

This  glorious  spirit  of  Whiggism  animates  three  millions 
in  America,  who  prefer  poverty  with  liberty  to  gilded  chains 
and  sordid  aflluence  ;  and  who  will  die  in  defence  of  their 
rights  iis  men,  as  freemen.  What  shall  oppose  this  spirit, 
aided  by  the  congenial  flame  glowing  in  the  breasts  of  every 
Whig  in  England,  to  the  amount,  I  hope,  of  double  the 
American  numbers  ?  Ireland  they  have  to  a  man.  In  that 
country,  joined  as  it  is  with  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and 
placed  at  their  head,  the  distinction   I   contend  for  is  and 

*  It  was  Dr.  Franklin. 
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must  be  observed.  This  country  superintends  and  controls 
their  trade  and  navigation ;  but  they  tax  themselves.  And 
this  distinction  between  external  and  internal  control  is 
sacred  and  insurmountable ;  it  is  involved  in  the  abstract 
nature  of  things.  Property  is  private,  individual,  absolute. 
Trade  is  an  extended  and  complicated  consideration  :  it 
reaches  as  far  as  ships  can  sail  or  winds  can  blow ;  it  is  a 
great  and  various  machine.  To  regulate  the  numberless 
movements  of  its  several  parts,  and  combine  them  into 
effect,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  requires  the  superintend- 
ing wisdom  and  energy  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  empire. 
But  this  supreme  power  has  no  effect  towards  internal  taxa- 
tion ;  for  it  does  not  exist  in  that  relation  :  there  is  no  such 
thing,  no  such  idea  in  this  constitution,  as  a  supreme  power 
operating  upon  propejiy.  Let  this  distinction  then  remain 
for  ever  ascertained  ;  taxation  is  theirs,  commercial  regula- 
tion is  ours.  As  an  American  I  would  recognise  to  England 
her  supreme  right  of  regulating  commerce  and  navigation : 
as  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  principle,  I  recognise  to  the 
Americans  their  supreme  unalienable  right  in  their  property  ; 
a  right  in  which  they  are  justified  in  the  defence  of  to  the 
last  extremity.  To  maintain  this  principle  is  the  common 
cause  of  the  Whigs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  this.  '  'Tis  liberty  to  liberty  engaged,'  that  they 
will  defend  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  country.  In 
this  great  cause  they  are  immoveably  allied  :  it  is  the  alliance 
of  God  and  nature — immutable,  eternal  — fixed  as  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven. 

To  such  united  force,  what  force  shall  be  opposed  ? 
What,  my  Lords  ?  A  few  regiments  in  America,  and 
seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand  men  at  home !  The  idea 
is  too  ridiculous  to  take  up  a  moment  of  your  Lordships' 
time.  Nor  can  such  a  national  and  principled  union  be 
resisted  by  the  tricks  of  office,  or  ministerial  manoeuvre. 
Laying  of  papers  on  your  table,  or  counting  numbers 
on  a  division,  will  not  avert  or  postpone  the  hour  of  danger : 
it  must  arrive,  my  Lords,  unless  these  fatal  acts  are  done 
away ;  it  must  arrive  in  all  its  horrors,  and  then  these 
boastful  Ministers,  spite  of  all  their  confidence,  and  all 
their    manoeuvres,    shall     be    forced    to    hide    their   heads. 
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They  shall  be  forced  to  a  disgraceful  abandonment  of  their 
present  measures  and  principles ;  principles  which  they 
avow,  but  cannot  defend ;  measures  which  they  presume  to 
attempt,  but  cannot  hope  to  effectuate.  They  cannot,  my 
Lords,  they  cannot  stir  a  step ;  they  have  not  a  more  left ; 
they  are  checkmated. 

But  it  is  not  repealing  this  or  that  act  of  Parliament, 
it  is  not  repealing  a  piece  of  parchment,  that  can  restore 
America  to  our  bosom :  you  must  repeal  her  fears  and  her 
resentments ;  and  you  may  then  hope  for  her  love  and 
gratitude.  But  now,  insulted  with  an  armed  force,  posted 
at  Boston ;  irritated  with  an  hostile  array  before  her  eyes, 
her  concessions,  if  you  could  force  them,  would  be  suspicious 
and  insecure  ;  they  will  be  irato  animo  ;  they  will  not  be  the 
sound,  honourable  pactions  of  freemen ;  they  will  be  the 
dictates  of  fear,  and  the  extortions  of  force.  But  it  is  more 
than  evident  that  you  cannot  force  them,  principled  and 
united  as  they  are,  to  your  unworthy  terms  of  submission  ; 
it  is  impossible,  and  when  I  hear  General  Gage  censured 
for  inactivity,  I  must  retort  with  indignation  on  those  whose 
intemperate  measures  and  improvident  councils  have  be- 
trayed him  into  his  present  situation.  His  situation 
reminds  me,  my  Lords,  of  the  answer  of  a  French  General 
in  the  civil  wars  of  France ;  Monsieur  Co!ide,  opposed  to 
Monsieur  Turenne,  was  asked  how  it  happened  that  he  did 
not  take  his  adversary  prisoner,  as  he  was  often  very  near 
him;  'J'ai  peur,'  replied  Conde,  very  honestly,  *J'ai  peur 
qu'il  ne  me  prenne  ' — Fm  afraid  hell  take  vie. 

When  your  Lordships  look  at  the  papers  transmitted  to 
us  from  America ;  when  you  consider  their  decency,  firm- 
ness, and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their  cause,  and 
wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself,  I  must  declare 
and  avow  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation — and  it 
has  been  my  favourite  study — I  have  read  Thucydides,  and 
have  studied  and  admired  the  master-states  of  the  world 
— that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and 
wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of  difficult 
circumstances,  no  nation,  or  body  of  men,  can  stand  in 
preference  to  the  General  Congress  of  Philadelphia.  I  trust 
it  is  obvious  to  your  Lordships  that  all  attempts  to  impose 
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servitude  upon  such  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such 
a  mighty  continental  nation  must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal. 
We  shall  be  foiled  ultimately  to  retract;  let  us  retract 
w^hile  we  can,  not  when  we  must.  I  say  we  must  neces- 
sarily undo  these  violent  oppressive  acts  ;  ^  they  must  be 
repealed — you  will  repeal  them  ;  I  pledge  myself  for  it, 
that  you  will  in  the  end  repeal  them  ;  I  stake  my  reputa- 
tion on  it — I  will  consent  to  be  taken  for  an  idiot  if  they 
are  not  finally  repealed.  Avoid,  then,  this  humiliating, 
this  disgraceful  necessity.  With  a  dignity  becoming  your 
exalted  situation,  make  the  first  advances  to  concord,  to 
peace,  and  to  happiness :  for  that  is  your  true  dignity,  to 
act  with  prudence  and  justice.  That  you  should  first 
concede  is  obvious,  from  sound  and  rational  policy.  Con- 
cession comes  with  better  grace  and  more  salutary  effect 
from  the  superior  power ;  it  reconciles  superiority  of  power 
with  the  feelings  of  men  ;  and  establishes  solid  confidence 
on  the  foundations  of  affection  and  gratitude. 

House  of  Lords. 
\^th  November,  Xllli. 

The  subject  of  the  following  extract  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  American  Colonies,  and  its  occasion  an 
amendment  moved  by  Chatham  to  the  Address  of  thanks  for  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne. 

My  Lords,  this  ruinous  and  ignominious  situation, 
where  we  cannot  act  with  success,  nor  suffer  with  honour, 
calls  upon  us  to  remonstrate  in  the  strongest  and  loudest 
language  of  truth  to  rescue  the  ear  of  Majesty  from  the 
delusions  which  surround  it.  The  desperate  state  of  our 
arms  abroad  is  in  part  known :  no  man  thinks  more  highly 
of  them  than  1  do :  I  love  and  honour  the  English  troops  : 
I  know  their  virtues  and  their  valour :  1  know  they  can 
achieve  anything  except  impossibilities  :  and  I  know  that 
the  conquest  of  English  America  is  an  impossibility.  You 
cannot,  I  venture  to  say  it,  you  cannot  conquer  America. 

^  These  were  the  Acts  passed  in  the  preceding  Session  for  closing  the  Port 
of  Boston,  altering  the  charter  of  Massachiasetts  Bay,  and  for  removing,  if 
necessary,  the  trial  of  capital  offenders  from  that  province  to  any  other 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britain.     They  were  all  three  eventually  repealed. 
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Your  armies  last  war  effected  everything  that  could  be 
effected ;  and  what  was  it  ?  It  cost  a  numerous  army, 
under  the  command  of  a  most  able  general,^  now  a  noble 
Lord  in  this  House,  a  long  and  laborious  campaign,  to 
expel  five  thousand  Frenchmen  from  French  America. 
My  Lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America.  AVhat  is  your 
present  situation  there  ?  We  do  not  know  the  worst ;  but 
we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing, 
and  suffered  much.  Besides  the  sufferings,  perhaps  total 
loss  of  the  Northern  force '^ ;  the  best  appointed  army  that 
ever  took  the  field,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Howe,  has 
retired  from  the  American  lines  ;  he  xvas  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  attempt,  and,  with  great  delay  and  danger,  to 
adopt  a  new  and  distant  plan  of  operations.  We  shall  soon 
know,  and  in  any  event  have  reason  to  lament,  what  may 
have  happened  since.  As  to  conquest,  therefore,  my  I^ords, 
I  repeat  it  is  impossible.  You  may  swell  every  expense,  and 
every  effort  still  more  extravagantly  ;  pile  and  accumulate 
every  assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traflSc  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  Prince  that  sells  and  sends 
his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  country ;  your 
efforts  are  for  ever  vain  and  impotent — doubly  so  from  this 
mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it  irritates,  to  an  in- 
curable resentment,  the  minds  of  your  enemies — to  overrun 
them  with  the  sordid  sons  of  rapine  and  of  plunder  ;  devot- 
ing them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling 
cruelty  !  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms ;  never  !  never  !  never  ! 

Your  own  army  is  infected  with  the  contagion  of  these 
illiberal  allies.  The  spirit  of  plunder  and  of  rapine  is  gone 
forth  among  them.  I  know  it — and  notwithstanding  what 
the  noble  Earl^  who  moved  the  Address  has  given  as  his 
opinion  of  our  American  army,  I  know  from  authentic 
information,  and  the  most  experienced  officers,  that  our 
discipline  is  deeply  wounded.  Whilst  this  is  notoriously  our 
sinking  situation,  America  grows  and  flourishes  ;  whilst  our 

^  Lord  Amherst. 

-  Under  General  Burgoyne,  who  was  eventually  forced  to  surrender  his 
entire  army.  3  Earl  Percy. 
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strength  and    discipline   are   lowered,  theirs  are  rising  and 
improving. 

But,  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to  these 
disgraces  and  mischiefs  of  our  army,  has  dared  to  authorise 
and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
of  the  savage  ?  To  call  into  civilised  alliance  the  wild  and 
inhuman  savage  of  the  woods  ;  to  delegate  to  the  merciless 
Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights ;  and  to  wage  the 
horrors  of  his  barbarous  war  agamst  our  brethren  ?  My 
Lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punish- 
ment :  and  unless  thoroughly  done  away,  they  will  be  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  national  character.  It  is  a  violation  of 
the  constitution.  I  believe  it  is  against  law.  It  is  not  the 
least  of  our  national  misfortunes  that  the  strength  and 
character  of  our  army  are  thus  impaired  :  infected  with 
the  mercenary  spirit  of  robbery  and  rapine — familiarised 
to  horrid  scenes  of  savage  cruelty,  it  can  no  longer  boast  the 
noble  and  generous  principles  which  dignify  a  soldier ;  no 
longer  sympathise  with  the  dignity  of  the  royal  banner,  nor 
feel  *  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war, 
that  make  ambition  virtue  ! '  What  makes  ambition  virtue  ? 
The  sense  of  honour.  But  is  the  sense  of  honour  consistent 
with  a  spirit  of  plunder,  or  the  practice  of  murder  ?  Can  it 
flow  from  mercenary  motives,  or  can  it  prompt  to  cruel 
deeds  ?  Besides  these  murderers  and  plunderers,  let  me  ask 
our  Ministers — what  other  allies  have  they  acquired  ?  What 
other  powers  have  they  associated  to  their  cause  ?  Have 
they  entered  into  alliance  with  the  King  of  the  Gypsies  ? 
Nothing,  my  I^ords,  is  too  low  or  two  ludicrous  to  be  con- 
sistent with  their  counsels. 

The  independent  views  of  America  have  been  stated  and 
asserted  as  the  foundation  of  this  Address.  JNIy  Lords,  no 
man  wishes  more  for  the  due  dependence  of  America  on 
this  country  than  I  do :  to  preserve  it,  and  not  confirm  that 
state  of  independence  into  which  your  measures  hitherto 
have  di'iven  them,  is  the  object  which  we  ought  to  unite  in 
attaining.  The  Americans,  contending  for  their  rights 
against  arbitrary  exactions,  1  love  and  admire ;  it  is  the 
struggle  of  free  and  virtuous  patriots  :  but,  contending  for 
independency  and  total  disconnection  from  England,  as  an 
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Englishman  I  cannot  wish  them  success,  for,  in  a  due  con- 
stitutional dependency,  including  the  ancient  supremacy  of 
this  country  in  regulating  their  commerce  and  navigation, 
consists     the    mutual    happiness    and    prosperity    both    of 
England  and  America.     She   derived   assistance   and    pro- 
tection from  us,  and  we  reaped  from  her  the  most  important 
advantages  ;  she  was,  indeed,  the  fountain  of  our  wealth,  the 
nerve  of  our  strength,  the  nursery  and  basis  of  our  naval 
power.     It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  my  Lords,  if  we  wish  to 
save  our  country,  most  seriously  to  endeavour  the  recovery 
of  these  most  beneficial  subjects :  and  in  this  perilous  crisis 
perhaps  the  present  moment  may  be  the  only  one  in  which 
we  can  hope  for   success ;   for,  in   their   negotiations   with 
France,  they  have,  or  think  they  have,  reason  to  complain  r 
though  it  be  notorious  that  they  ha^e  received  from  that 
power  important  supplies  and  assistance  of   various  kinds^ 
yet  it  is  certain  they  expected  it  in  a  more   decisive   and 
innnediate  degree.     America  is  in  ill  humour  with  France 
on  some  points  that  have  not  entirely  answered  her  expecta- 
tions :  let  us  wisely  take  advantage  of  every  possible  moment 
of  reconciliation.    Besides,  the  natural  disposition  of  America 
herself  still  leans  towards  England — to  the  old   habits    of 
connexion  and  mutual  interest  that  united   both  countries. 
This  was  the  established  sentiment   of  all  the  continent ; 
and  still,  my  Lords,  in  the  great  and   principal  part,    the 
sound  part  of  America,  this  wise  and  affectionate  disposition 
prevails  ;  and  there  is  a  very  considerable  part  of  America 
yet  sound — the  middle  and  the  southern  provinces.     Some 
parts  may  be  factious  and  blind  to  their  true  interests  ;  but 
if  we  express  a  wise  and  benevolent  disposition  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  those  immutable  rights  of  nature,  and  those 
constitutional  liberties,  to  which  tliey  are  equally  entitled 
with  ourselves,  by  a  conduct  so  just  and  humane,  we  shall 
confirm  the  favourable,  and  conciliate  the  adverse.     I  say, 
my  Lords,  the  rights  and  liberties  to  which  they  are  equally 
entitled  with  ourselves,  but  no  more.     I  would  participate 
to  them  every  enjoyment  and  freedom  which  the  colonising^ 
subjects  of  a  free  state  can  possess,  or  wish  to  possess  ;  and 
1  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  enjoy  every  fundamental 
right  in  their  property,  and  every  original  substantial  liberty 
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which  Devonshire  or  Surrey,  or  the  county  I  hve  in,  or  any 
other  county  in  England  can  claim ;  reserving  always,  as 
the  sacred  right  of  the  mother-country,  the  due  constitu- 
tional dependency  of  the  colonies.  The  inherent  supremacy 
of  the  State,  in  regulating  and  protecting  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  all  her  subjects,  is  necessary  for  the  mutual 
benefit  and  preservation  of  every  part,  to  constitute  and  pre- 
serve the  prosperous  arrangement  of  the  whole  Empire. 

The  sound  parts  of  America,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
must  be  sensible  of  these  great  truths  and  of  tlieir  real 
interests.  America  is  not  in  that  state  of  desperate  and 
contemptible  rebellion  which  this  country  has  been  deluded 
to  believe.  It  is  not  a  wild  and  lawless  banditti,  who, 
having  nothing  to  lose,  might  hope  to  snatch  something 
from  public  convulsions ;  many  of  their  leaders  and  great 
men  have  a  great  stake  in  this  great  contest :  the  gentleman 
who  conducts  their  armies,  I  am  told,  has  an  estate  of  four 
or  five  thousand  pounds  a  year :  and  when  I  consider  these 
things,  I  cannot  but  lament  the  inconsiderate  violence  of 
our  penal  acts — our  declarations  of  treason  and  rebellion, 
with  all  the  fatal  effects  of  attainder  and  confiscation. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  foreign  powers,  which  is  asserted 
to  be  pacific  and  friendly,  let  us  judge,  my  Lords,  rather  by 
their  actions  and  the  nature  of  things  than  by  interested 
assertions.  The  uniform  assistance  supplied  to  America  by 
France  suggests  a  different  conclusion.  The  most  important 
interests  of  France,  in  aggrandising  and  enriching  herself 
with  what  she  most  wants,  supplies  of  every  naval  store 
from  America,  must  inspire  her  with  different  sentiments. 
The  extraordinary  preparations  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  by 
land  and  by  sea,  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Streights,  equally  ready 
and  willing  to  overwhelm  these  defenceless  islands,  should 
rouse  us  to  a  sense  of  their  real  disposition  and  our  own 
danger.  Not  five  thousand  troops  in  England  ! — hardly 
three  thousand  in  Ireland  !  What  can  we  oppose  to  the 
combined  force  of  our  enemies  ?  Scarcely  twenty  ships  of 
the  line  fully  or  sufficiently  manned  that  any  admiral's  repu- 
tation would  permit  him  to  take  the  command  of !  The  river 
of  Lisbon  in  the  possession  of  our  enemies  !  The  seas  swept 
by  American  privateers  !     Our  Channel  torn  to  pieces  by 
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them  !  In  this  comphcated  crisis  of  danger — weakness  at 
home  and  calamity  abroad,  terrified  and  insulted  by  the 
neighbouring  powers,  unable  to  act  in  America,  or  acting 
only  to  be  destroyed — where  is  the  man  with  the  forehead 
to  promise  or  hope  for  success  in  such  a  situation  ?  or  from 
perseverance  in  the  measures  that  have  driven  us  to  it  ? 
Who  has  the  forehead  to  do  so  ?  Where  is  that  man  ?  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  his  face. 

You  cannot  conciliate  America  by  your  present  measures  ; 
you  cannot  subdue  her  by  your  present,  or  by  any  measures. 
What,  then,  can  you  do  ?  You  cannot  conquer,  you  cannot 
gain,  but  you  can  address^  you  can  lull  the  fears  and 
anxieties  of  the  moment  into  an  ignorance  of  the  danger 
that  should  produce  them.  But,  my  Lords,  the  time 
demands  the  language  of  truth :  we  must  not  now  apply 
the  flattering  unction  of  servile  compliance,  or  blind  com- 
plaisance. In  a  just  and  necessary  war,  to  maintain  the 
rights  or  honour  of  my  country,  I  would  strip  the  shirt  from 
my  back  to  support  it.  But  in  such  a  war  as  this,  unjust  in 
its  principle,  impracticable  in  its  means,  and  ruinous  in  its 
consequences,  I  would  not  contribute  a  single  effort,  nor  a 
single  shilling.  I  do  not  call  for  vengeance  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  have  been  guilty ;  I  only  recommend  them  to 
make  their  retreat :  let  them  walk  off ;  and  let  them  make 
haste,  or  they  may  be  assured  that  speedy  and  condign 
punishment  will  overtake  them. 

My  Lords,  I  have  submitted  to  you,  with  the  freedom 
and  truth  which  I  think  my  duty,  my  sentiments  on  your 
present  awful  situation.  I  have  laid  before  you  the  ruin  of 
your  power,  the  disgrace  of  your  reputation,  the  pollution  of 
your  discipline,  the  contamination  of  your  morals,  the  com- 
plication of  calamities,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  overwlielm 
your  sinking  country.  Your  dearest  interests,  your  own 
liberties,  the  constitution  itself,  totters  to  the  foundation. 
All  this  disgraceful  danger,  this  multitude  of  misery,  is  the 
monstrous  offspring  of  this  unnatural  war.  We  have  been 
deceived  and  deluded  too  long  :  let  us  now  stop  short :  this 
is  the  crisis — maybe  the  only  crisis,  of  time  and  situation, 
to  give  us  a  possibility  of  escape  from  the  fatal  effects  of  our 
•delusions.     But  if,  in  an  obstinate  and  infatuated  persever- 
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ance  in  folly,  we  meanly  echo  back  the  peremptory  words 
this  day  presented  to  us,  nothing  can  save  this  devoted 
country  from  complete  and  final  ruin.  We  madly  rush 
into  multiplied  miseries  and  '  confusion  worse  confounded.' 

Is  it  possible,  can  it  be  believed,  that  Ministers  are  yet 
blind  to  this  impending  destruction  ?  I  did  hope,  that 
instead  of  this  false  and  empty  vanity,  this  overweening 
pride,  engendering  high  conceits,  and  presumptuous  imagin- 
ations— that  Ministers  would  have  humbled  themselves  in 
their  errors,  would  have  confessed  and  retracted  them,  and 
by  an  active,  though  a  late  repentance,  have  endeavoured  to 
redeem  them.  But,  my  Lords,  since  they  had  neither 
sagacity  to  foresee,  nor  justice  nor  humanity  to  shun,  these 
oppressive  calamities  ;  since  not  even  severe  experience  can 
make  them  feel,  nor  the  imminent  ruin  of  their  country 
awaken  them  from  their  stupefaction,  the  guardian  care  of 
Parliament  must  interpose.  I  shall  therefore,  my  Lords, 
propose  to  you  an  amendment  to  the  Address  to  his  Majesty, 
to  be  inserted  immediately  after  the  two  first  paragraphs  of 
congratulation  on  the  birth  of  a  Princess  :  to  recommend 
an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  treaty  to  restore  peace  and  liberty  to  America,  strength 
and  happiness  to  England,  security  and  permanent  prosperity 
to  both  countries.  This,  my  Lords,  is  yet  in  our  power ; 
and  let  not  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  your  Lordships  neglect 
the  happy,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  opportunity.  By  the 
establishment  of  irrevocable  law,  founded  on  mutual  rights, 
and  ascertained  by  treaty,  these  glorious  enjoyments  may  be 
firmly  perpetuated.  And  let  me  repeat  to  your  Lordships, 
that  the  strong  bias  of  America,  at  least  of  the  wiser  and 
sounder  parts  of  it,  naturally  inclines  to  this  happy  and 
constitutional  reconnexion  with  you.  Notwithstanding  the 
temporary  intrigues  with  France,  we  may  still  be  assured  of 
their  ancient  and  confirmed  partiality  to  us.  America  and 
France  cannot  be  congenial :  there  is  something  decisive  and 
confirmed  in  the  honest  American  that  will  not  assimilate  to 
the  futility  and  levity  of  Frenchmen. 

My  Lords,  to  encourage  and  confirm  that  innate  inclina- 
tion to  this  country,  founded  on  every  principle  of  affection, 
as  well  as  consideration  of  interest — to  restore  that  favourable 
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disposition  into  a  permanent  and  powerful  reunion  with  this 
country — to  revive  the  mutual  strength  of  the  empire  ; 
again,  to  awe  the  House  of  Bourbon,  instead  of  meanly- 
truckling,  as  our  present  calamities  compel  us,  to  every 
insult  of  French  caprice  and  Spanish  punctilio — to  re- 
establish our  commerce — to  re-assert  our  rights  and  our 
honour — to  confirm  our  interests,  and  renew  our  glories  for 
ever  (a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  endeavoured  ! 
and  which,  I  trust,  may  yet  arise  from  reconciliation  with 
America) — I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  the 
following  amendment,  which  I  move  to  be  inserted  after  the 
two  first  paragraphs  of  the  Address  : — 

'  And  that  this  House  does  most  humbly  advise  and 
supplicate  his  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  cause  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  measures  to  be  taken  for  restoring 
peace  in  America ;  and  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  pro- 
posing an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  there,  in  order  to 
the  opening  a  treaty  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  tranquillity 
of  these  invaluable  provinces,  by  a  removal  of  the  unhappy 
causes  of  this  ruinous  civil  war ;  and  by  a  just  and  adequate 
security  against  the  return  of  the  like  calamities  in  times  to 
come.  And  this  House  desire  to  offer  the  most  dutiful 
assurances  to  his  Majesty,  that  they  will,  in  due  time, 
cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  magnanimity  and  tender 
goodness  of  his  Majesty  for  the  preservation  of  his  people, 
by  such  explicit  and  most  solemn  declarations,  and  provi- 
sions of  fundamental  and  irrevocable  laws,  as  maybe  judged 
necessary  for  the  ascertaining  and  fixing  for  ever  the 
respective  rights  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.' 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Northern  Department,  undertook  to  defend  the  employment  of 
the  Indians  in  the  war.  His  Lordship  contended  that,  besides  its 
•policy  and  necessity^  the  measure  was  also  allowable  on  principle ;  for 
that  'it  was  perfectly  justif-^ble  to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and 
nature ptit  into  our  hands.''     'i\:^  Earl  of  Chatham  again  rose  : 

I  am  astonished  !  shocked  !  to  hear  such  principles  con- 
fessed, to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  House,  or  even  in  this 
country ;  principles  equally  unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and 
unchristian ! 

My   Lords,   I  did  not  intend  to  have  trespassed  again 
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upon  your  attention,  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation — 
I  feel  myself  impelled  by  every  duty.  My  Lords,  we  are 
called  upon  as  members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as  Christian 
men,  to  protest  against  such  notions,  standing  near  the 
throne,  polluting  the  ear  of  Majesty.  '  That  God  and 
nature  put  into  our  hands  ! '  I  know  not  what  ideas  that 
lord  may  entertain  of  God  and  nature  ;  but  I  know  that 
such  abominable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion 
and  humanity.  What !  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God 
and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife 
— to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing,  murdering,  roasting, 
and  eating ;  literally,  my  Lords,  eating  the  mangled  victims 
of  his  barbarous  battles  !  Such  horrible  notions  shock  every 
precept  of  religion,  revealed  or  natural,  and  every  generous 
feeling  of  humanity ;  and,  my  Lords,  they  shock  every 
sentiment  of  honour  :  they  shock  me  as  a  lover  of  honour- 
able war,  and  a  detester  of  murderous  barbarity. 

These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable 
avowal  of  them,  demand  most  decisive  indignation.  I  call 
upon  that  Right  Reverend  Bench,  those  holy  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  and  pious  pastors  of  our  Church  ;  I  conjure  them 
to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and  to  vindicate  the  religion  of 
their  God.  I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  law  of  this 
Learned  Bench  to  defend  and  support  the  justice  of  their 
country.  1  call  upon  the  Bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied 
sanctity  of  their  lawn  ;  upon  the  learned  Judges  to  interpose 
the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pollution. 
I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your  Lordships  to  reverence 
the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  inaintain  your  own.  I 
call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to  vindicate 
the  national  character.  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  constitu- 
tion. From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal 
ancestor  ^  of  this  noble  Lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the 
DISGRACE  OF  HIS  couNTRV  !  In  vaiu  he  led  your  victorious 
fleets  against  the  boasted  Armada  of  Spain ;  in  vain  he  defended 
and  established  the   honour,  the  liberties,  the  religion,  the 

'  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who  commanded  the  English  Fleet  opposed 
to  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  from  whom  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  descended. 
The  tapestry  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  destroyed  with  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  the  fire  of  1834,  had  been  wrought  in  Holland  at  the  expense 
of  Lord  Howard  and  represented  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Armada. 
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Protestant  religion  of  his  country  against  the  arbitrary- 
cruelties  of  Popery  and  the  Inquisition,  if  these  more  than 
Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are  let  loose 
amongst  us,  to  turn  forth  into  our  settlements,  among  our 
ancient  connexions,  friends,  and  relations,  the  merciless 
cannibal,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  man,  woman,  and  child ; 
to  send  forth  the  infidel  savage — against  whom  ?  Against 
your  Protestant  brethren  ;  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to 
desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and  name 
with  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war  ! — hell-hounds^ 
I  say,  of  savage  war !  Spain  armed  herself  with  blood- 
hounds to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  America,  and 
we  improve  on  the  inhuman  example  of  even  Spanish 
cruelty  :  we  turn  loose  these  savage  hell-hounds  against  our 
brethren  and  countrymen  in  America,  of  the  same  language, 
laws,  liberties,  and  religion ;  endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that 
should  sanctify  humanity. 

My  Lords,  this  awful  subject,  so  important  to  our  honour, 
our  constitution,  and  our  religion,  demands  the  most  solenm 
and  effectual  inquiry.  And  1  again  call  upon  your  Lord- 
ships and  the  united  powers  of  the  State  to  examine  it 
thoroughly  and  decisively,  and  to  stamp  upon  it  an  indelible 
stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence.  And  I  again  implore  those 
holy  prelates  of  our  religion  to  do  away  these  iniquities 
from  among  us.  Let  them  perform  a  lustration  ;  let  them 
purify  this  House  and  this  country  from  this  sin. 

My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to 
say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  my  indignation  were  too 
strong  to  have  said  less.  1  could  not  liave  slept  this  night 
in  my  bed,  or  have  reposed  my  liead  on  my  pillow,  without 
giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  pre- 
posterous and  enormous  principles. 

House  of  Lords. 

'tth  April,  1778. 

This  is  an  extract  from  Chatham''s  last  speech.  The  occasion  was 
a  motion  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  an  Address  to  the  Throne 
setting  forth  the  bad  management  of  the  war  and  advising  his  Majesty 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  revolted  provinces  in  America  and  to 
effect  a  conciliation  with  the  colonies.     Chatham,  who  believed  that  the 
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motion  contained  an  implied  recognition  of  American  independence,  was 
therefore  strongly  opposed  to  it.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied,  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  Chatham  tried  to  rise  to  answer  him,  but  his 
strength  failed  him  and  he  fell  back  in  convulsions.  The  debate  was 
immediately  adjourned  and  the  dying  statesman  carried  to  a  house  in 
Downing  Street.  He  was  thence  taken  to  his  own  home  at  Hayes, 
where  he  expired  a  few  days  later. 

My  Lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon 
me  ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the 
dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy  I 
Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am  little 
able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture  ; 
but,  my  Lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  will  never 
consent  to  deprive  the  royal  offspring  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  the  heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest 
inheritance.  Where  is  the  man  that  will  dare  to  advise 
such  a  measure?  My  Lords,  his  JMajesty  succeeded  to  an 
empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its  reputation  was  unsullied. 
Shall  we  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious 
surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions  ?  Shall  this 
great  kingdom,  that  has  survived,  whole  and  entire,  the 
Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  that  has  stood  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  House  of 
Bourbon  ?  Surely,  my  Lords,  this  nation  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  !  Shall  a  people,  that  seventeen  years  ago  was  the  terror 
of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient  inveterate 
enemy,  take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  ?   It  is  impossible  ! 

I  wage  war  with  no  man,  or  set  of  men.  I  wish  for  none 
of  their  employments  ;  nor  would  I  co-operate  with  men  who 
still  persist  in  unretracted  error  :  or  who,  instead  of  acting  on 
a  firm  decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt  between  two  opinions, 
where  there  is  no  middle  path.  In  God's  name,  if  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or  war,  and 
the  former  cannot  be  preserved  with  honour,  why  is  not  the 
latter  commenced  witliout  hesitation  ?  I  am  not,  I  confess, 
well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom ;  but  I  trust 
it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I 
know  them  not.  JNly  Lords,  any  state  is  better  than  despair. 
Let  us  at  least  make  one  effort ;  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us 
fall  like  men  I 
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BURKE  is  our  foremost  political  philosopher,  and  the  greatest 
exemplar  of  prose  style  in  the  English  language.  As  an  orator 
he  was  unsurpassed  at  his  best,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  bare 
skeleton  of  famous  passages  that  have  come  down  to  us — and  this,  with 
contemporary  testimony,  is  all  that  we  can  ever  have  to  judge  by  in 
respect  of  the  oratory  of  the  past. 

Whether  his  manner,  voice,  delivery,  personality — those  living 
tissues  covering  the  bones  of  language — were  on  a  level  with  the 
expressed  matter  of  his  thought  is  more  doubtful.  It  is  obvious  to 
any  one  who  has  read  Burke's  speeches  that  they  were  overweighted  at 
times  by  a  wealth  of  metaphor  and  imagery,  largely  due  to  the  inex- 
haustible stores  of  inforjnation  that  he  had  accumulated  and  always  had 
available  at  a  moment's  command.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
redundancy  of  argument  in  some  of  his  orations,  as  well  as  an  occasional 
exaggeration  born  of  the  ferment  of  a  fertile  and  exploring  imagination. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  the  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  not  so  full  as  might  have  been  expected  during 
the  delivery  of  some  of  his  inasterpieces,  and  that  golden  phrases  which 
were  destined  to  be  quoted  from  generation  to  generation  and  age  to 
age  frequently  fell  from  his  lips  almost  unheeded  at  the  time,  indeed 
almost  unheard. 

But  although  his  speeches  may  have  wearied  the  average  member  of 
Parliament  on  account  of  their  length,  his  reputation,  even  during  his 
lifetime,  was  little  less  than  colossal.  His  parliamentary  utterances,  his 
private  discourse,  his  vast  correspondence  and  his  printed  treatises 
formed  a  limitless  repository  from  which  was  borrowed  a  large  part  of 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  political  men  of  the  day.  As  in  the  case  of 
Johnson,  his  influence  on  contemporary  opinion  was  enormous  ;  but 
unlike  the  great  lexicographer,  whose  renown  is  largely  vicarious, 
Burke's  fame  rests,  and  will  continue  to  rest,  on  that  priceless  legacy  of 
political  wisdom  which,  with  his  own  hand,  and  his  own  genius,  he 
shaped  and  inspired  and  transmitted  to  posterity. 
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The  House  of  Commons. 
imk  April,  1774. 

From  the  speech  made  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  that  the 
Act  under  which  tlie  duty  of  threepence  per  pound  weight  upon  tea  was 
payable  in  all  his  Majesty''s  dominions  in  America,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priation of  the  said  duty,  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Burke 
spoke  in  support  of  the  motion  and  against  the  Government's  policy. 

I  have  done  with  the  third  period  of  your  policy ;  that 
of  your  repeal  ^  and  the  return  of  your  ancient  system,  and 
your  ancient  tranquillity  and  concord.  Sir,  this  period  was 
not  as  long  as  it  was  happy.  Another  scene  was  opened, 
and  other  actors  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  State,  in  the 
condition  1  have  described  it,  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Chatham — a  great  and  celebrated  name ;  a  name 
that  keeps  the  name  of  this  country  respectable  in  every 
other  on  the  globe.     It  may  be  truly  called, 

Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen 
Gentibus,  et  multum  nostrae  quod  proderat  urbi.* 

Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his  merited 
rank,  his  superior  eloquence,  his  splendid  qualities,  his 
eminent  services,  the  vast  space  he  fills  in  the  eye  of 
mankind  ;  and,  more  than  all  the  rest,  his  fall  from  power, 
which,  like  death,  canonises  and  sanctifies  a  great  character, 
will  not  suffer  me  to  censure  any  part  of  his  conduct.  I  am 
afraid  to  flatter  him ;  I  am  sure  I  am  not  disposed  to  blame 
him.  Let  those  who  have  betrayed  him  by  their  adulation, 
insult  him  with  their  malevolence.  But  what  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  censure,  I  may  have  leave  to  lament.  For  a  wise 
man,  he  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  to  be  governed  too  much 
by  general  maxims.  I  speak  with  the  freedom  of  history, 
and  I  hope  without  offence.  One  or  two  of  these  maxims, 
flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  most  indulgent  to  our 
unhappy  species,  and  surely  a  little  too  general,  led  him 
into  measures  that  were  greatly  mischievous  to  himself; 
and  for  that  reason,  among  others,  perhaps  fatal  to  his 
country  ;  measures,  the  effects  of  which,  I  am  afraid,  are  for 

'  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

^  A  name  renowned  and  revered  amongst  the  nations,   and  of  great 
benefit  to  our  city. 
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ever  incurable.  He  made  an  administration,  so  checkered 
and  speckled  ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly 
indented  and  whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously 
inlaid  ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic  ;  such  a  tesselated 
pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and 
there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends 
and  republicans  :  whigs  and  tories  ;  treacherous  friends  and 
open  enemies :  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show ;  but 
utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  col- 
leagues whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  boards,  stared  at 
each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask,  '  Sir,  your  name  ?  Sir, 
you  liave  the  advantage  of  me — Mr.  Such-a-one — I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons.'  I  venture  to  say,  it  did  so  happen,  that 
persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them,  who  had 
never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  lives,  until  they  found 
themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads 
and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed.' 

Sir,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  having  put  so 
much  the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  opposers  into  power, 
the  confusion  was  such  that  his  own  principles  could  not 
possibly  have  any  effect  or  influence  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other 
cause  withdrew  him  from  public  cares,  principles  directly 
the  contrary  were  sure  to  predominate.  When  he  had 
executed  his  plan  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand 
upon.  When  he  had  accomplished  his  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration he  was  no  longer  a  minister. 

When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  whole 
system  was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart  or  compass.  The 
gentlemen,  his  particular  friends,  who,  with  the  names  of 
various  departments  of  ministry,  were  admitted,  to  seem  as 
if  they  acted  a  part  under  him  with  a  modesty  that  becomes 
all  men,  and  witli  a  confidence  in  him,  which  was  justified 
even  in  its  extravagance  by  his  superior  abilities,  had  never 
in  any  instance  presumed  upon  any  opinion  of  their  own. 
Deprived  of  his  guiding  influence  they  were  whirled  about, 
the  sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily  driven  into  any  port ; 
and  as  those  who  joined  with  them  in  manning  the  vessel 

'  Supposed  to  allude  to  Lord  North  and  George  Cooke,  who  were  made 
joint  Paymasters  in  17t56,  on  the  removal  of  the  Rockingham  Administration. 
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were  the  most  directly  opposite  to  his  opinions,  measures, 
and  character,  and  far  the  most  artful  and  most  powerful  of  the 
set,  they  easily  prevailed,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  vacant,  un- 
occupied, and  derelict  minds  of  his  friends ;  and  instantly 
they  turned  the  vessel  wholly  out  of  the  course  of  his  policy. 
As  if  it  were  to  insult  as  well  as  to  betray  him,  even  long 
before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  his  administration, 
when  everything  was  publicly  transacted,  and  with  great 
parade,  in  his  name,  they  made  an  act  declaring  it  highly 
just  and  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America.  For  even 
then,  sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orb  was  entirely  set,  and 
while  the  western  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  descending 
glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another 
luminary,  and  for  his  hour  became  lord  of  the  ascendant. 

This  light,  too,  is  passed  and  set  for  ever.  You  under- 
stand, to  be  sure,  that  1  speak  of  Charles  Townshend, 
officially  the  reproducer  of  this  fatal  scheme,  whom  I  cannot 
even  now  remember  without  some  degree  of  sensibility. 
In  truth,  sir,  he  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  tliis  house, 
and  the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  he  honoured 
with  his  presence.  Perhaps  there  never  arose  in  this 
country,  nor  in  any  country,  a  man  of  a  more  pointed  and 
finished  wit ;  and  (where  his  passions  were  not  concerned) 
of  a  more  refined,  exquisite,  and  penetrating  judgment.  If 
he  had  not  so  great  a  stock  as  some  have  had  who  flourished 
formerly  of  knowledge  long  treasured  up,  he  knew  better  by 
far  than  any  man  I  ever  was  acquainted  with  how  to  bring 
together  within  a  short  time  all  that  was  necessary  to  estab- 
lish, to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the  question 
he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter  skilfully  and  power- 
fully. He  particularly  excelled  in  a  most  luminous  ex- 
planation and  display  of  his  subject.  His  style  of  argu- 
ment was  neither  trite  and  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstruse. 
He  hit  the  house  just  between  wind  and  water.  And  not 
being  troubled  with  too  anxious  a  zeal  for  any  matter  in 
question,  he  was  never  more  tedious  or  more  earnest  than 
the  preconceived  opinions,  and  present  temper  of  his 
hearers  required  ;  to  whom  he  was  always  in  perfect  unison. 
He  conformed  exactly  to  the  temper  of  the  house ;  and  he 
seemed  to  guide,  because  he  was  always  sure  to  follow  it. 
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I  beg  pardon,  sir,  if,  when  I  speak  of  this  and  of  other 
great  men,  I  appear  to  digress  in  saying  something  of 
their  characters.  In  this  eventful  history  of  the  revohitions 
of  America,  the  characters  of  such  men  are  of  much  im- 
portance. Great  men  are  the  guideposts  and  landmarks  in 
the  state.  The  credit  of  such  men  at  court,  or  in  the 
nation,  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  public  measures.  It 
would  be  an  invidious  thing  (most  foreign,  I  trust,  to  what 
you  think  my  disposition)  to  remark  the  errors  into  which 
the  authority  of  great  names  has  brought  the  nation  with- 
out doing  justice  at  the  same  time  to  the  great  qualities 
whence  that  authority  arose.  The  subject  is  instructive  to 
those  who  wish  to  form  themselves  on  whatever  of  ex- 
cellence has  gone  before  them.  There  are  many  young 
members  in  the  house  (such  of  late  has  been  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  public  men)  who  never  saw  that  prodigy,  Charles 
Townshend,  nor  of  course  know  what  a  ferment  he  was  able 
to  excite  in  everything  by  the  violent  ebullition  of  his  mixed 
virtues  and  failings.  For  failings  he  had  undoubtedly — 
many  of  us  remember  them  ;  we  are  this  day  considering  the 
effect  of  them.  But  he  had  no  failings  which  were  not 
owing  to  a  noble  cause  ;  to  an  ardent,  generous,  perhaps  an 
immoderate  passion  for  fame  ;  a  passion  which  is  the  instinct 
of  all  great  souls.  He  worshipped  that  goddess  wheresoever 
she  appeared ;  but  he  paid  his  particular  devotions  to  her  in 
her  favourite  habitation,  in  her  chosen  temple,  the  House  of 
Commons.  Besides  the  characters  of  the  individuals  that 
compose  our  body,  it  is  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to 
observe  that  this  house  has  a  collective  character  of  its  own. 
That  character,  too,  however  imperfect,  is  not  unamiable. 
Like  all  great  public  collections  of  men  you  possess  a  marked 
love  of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  But  among  vices 
there  is  none  which  the  house  abhors  in  the  same  degree 
with  obstiiiaci/.  Obstinacy,  sir,  is  certainly  a  great  vice ; 
and  in  the  changeful  state  of  political  affairs  it  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  great  mischief.  It  happens,  however,  very  un- 
fortunately that  almost  the  whole  line  of  the  great  and 
masculine  virtues,  constancy,  gravity,  magnanimity,  forti- 
tude, fidelity,  and  firmness,  are  closely  allied  to  this  dis- 
agreeable quality,  of  which  you  have  so  just  an  abhorrence  ; 
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and  in  their  excess  all  these  virtues  very  easily  fall  into  it. 
He,  who  paid  such  a  punctilious  attention  to  all  your  feelings, 
certainly  took  care  not  to  shock  them  by  that  vice  which  is 
the  most  disgustful  to  you. 

That  fear  of  displeasing  those  who  ought  most  to  be 
pleased  betrayed  him  sometimes  into  the  other  extreme. 
He  had  voted,  and  in  the  year  1765  had  been  an  advocate 
for  the  stamp  act.  Things  and  the  disposition  of  inen's 
minds  were  changed.  In  short,  the  stamp  act  began  to  be 
no  favourite  in  this  house.  He  therefore  attended  at  the 
private  meeting,  in  which  the  resolutions  moved  by  a  right 
honorable  gentleman  were  settled ;  resolutions  leading  to 
the  repeal.  The  next  day  he  voted  for  that  repeal ;  and  he 
would  have  spoken  for  it  too,  if  an  illness  (not  as  was  then  given 
ovit,  a  political),  but  to  my  knowledge,  a  very  real  illness, 
had  not  prevented  it. 

The  very  next  session,  as  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away,  the  repeal  began  to  be  in  as  bad  an  odor  in 
this  house  as  the  stamp  act  had  been  in  the  session  before. 
To  conform  to  the  temper  which  began  to  prevail,  and  to 
prevail  mostly  amongst  those  most  in  power,  he  declared 
very  early  in  the  winter  that  a  revenue  must  be  had  out 
of  America.  Instantly  he  was  tied  down  to  his  engage- 
ments by  some  who  had  no  objection  to  such  experi- 
ments when  made  at  the  cost  of  persons  for  whom  they 
had  no  particular  regard.  The  whole  body  of  courtiers 
drove  him  onward.  They  always  talked  as  if  the  king 
stood  in  a  sort  of  humiliated  state  until  something  of  the 
kind  should  be  done. 

Here  this  extraordinary  man,  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  found  himself  in  great  straits.  To  please  uni- 
versally was  the  object  of  his  life ;  but  to  tax  and  to  please, 
no  more  than  to  love  and  to  be  wise,  is  not  given  to  men. 
However,  he  attempted  it.  To  render  the  tax  palatable 
to  the  partisians  of  American  revenue,  he  made  a  preamble, 
stating  the  necessity  of  such  a  revenue.  To  close  with  the 
American  distinction,  this  revenue  was  external  or  port 
duty ;  but  again  to  soften  it  to  the  other  party  it  was  a  duty 
of  supply.  To  gratify  the  colonists,  it  was  laid  on  British 
manufactures ;  to  satisfy  the  merchants  of  Britain,  the  duty 
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was  trivial,  and  (except  that  on  tea,  which  touched  only  the 
devoted  East  India  Company)  on  none  of  the  grand  objects 
of  commerce.  To  counterwork  the  American  contraband, 
the  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  from  a  shilling  to  threepence. 
But  to  secure  the  favour  of  those  who  would  tax  America, 
the  scene  of  collection  was  changed,  and  with  the  rest  it  was 
levied  in  the  colonies.  What  need  I  say  more  ?  This  fine- 
spun scheme  had  the  usual  fate  of  all  exquisite  policy.  But 
the  original  plan  of  the  duties,  and  the  mode  of  executing 
that  plan  both  arose  singly  and  solely  from  a  love  of  our 
applause.  He  was  truly  the  child  of  the  house.  He  never 
thought,  did,  or  said  anything,  but  with  a  view  to  you.  He 
every  day  adapted  himself  to  your  disposition,  and  adjusted 
himself  before  it  as  at  a  looking-glass. 

He  had  observed  (indeed  it  could  not  escape  him)  that 
several  persons,  infinitely  his  inferiors  in  all  respects,  had 
formerly  rendered  themselves  considerable  in  this  house 
by  one  method  alone.  They  were  a  race  of  men  (I  hope 
in  God  the  species  is  extinct)  who,  when  they  rose  in  their 
place,  no  man  living  could  divine  from  any  known  adherence 
to  parties,  to  opinions,  or  to  principles  ;  from  any  order  or 
system  in  their  politics ;  or  from  any  sequel  or  connection  in 
their  ideas  what  part  they  were  going  to  take  in  any 
debate.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  this  uncertainty, 
especially  at  critical  times,  called  the  attention  of  all 
parties  on  such  men.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  them  ;  all  ears 
open  to  hear  them  ;  each  party  gaped,  and  looked  alternately 
for  their  vote,  almost  to  the  end  of  their  speeches.  While 
the  house  hung  in  this  uncertainty,  now  the  hear-Iiims 
rose  from  this  side — now  they  rebellowed  from  the  other ; 
and  that  party  to  whom  they  fell  at  length  from  their 
tremulous  and  dancing  balance  always  received  them  in  a 
tempest  of  applause.  The  fortune  of  such  men  was  a 
temptation  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  one  to  whom  a 
single  whiff  of  incense  withheld  gave  much  greater  pain 
than  he  received  delight  in  the  clouds  of  it,  which  daily 
rose  about  him  from  the  prodigal  superstition  of  innumer- 
able admirers.  He  was  a  candidate  for  contradictory 
honours  ;  and  his  great  aim  was  to  make  those  agree  in 
admiration  of  him  who  never  agreed  in  anything  else. 
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Hence  arose  this  unfortunate  act,  the  subject  of  this 
day's  debate,  from  a  disposition  which,  after  making  an 
American  revenue  to  please  one,  repealed  it  to  please 
others,  and  again  revived  it  in  hope  of  pleasing  a  third,  and 
of  catching  something  in  the  ideas  of  all. 

Bristol. 

*drd  November,  1774. 

From  Burke's  speech  on  being  declared  by  the  sheriffs  duly  elected 
one  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Bristol. 

I  owe  myself,  in  all  things,  to  all  the  freemen  of  tliis  city. 
My  particular  friends  have  a  demand  on  me  that  I  should 
not  deceive  their  expectations.  Never  was  cause  or  man 
supported  with  more  constancy,  more  activity,  more  spirit. 
1  have  been  supported  with  a  zeal  indeed  and  heartiness  in 
my  friends,  which  (if  their  object  had  been  at  all  propor- 
tioned to  their  endeavours)  could  never  be  sufficiently  com- 
mended. They  supported  me  upon  the  most  liberal  principles. 
They  wished  that  the  members  for  Bristol  should  be  chosen 
for  the  city,  and  for  their  country  at  large,  and  not  for  them- 
selves. 

So  far  they  are  not  disappointed.  If  I  possess  nothing 
else,  I  am  sure  1  possess  the  temper  that  is  lit  for  your 
service.  1  know  nothing  of  Bristol  but  by  the  favours  I 
have  received  and  the  virtues  I  have  seen  exerted  in  it. 

I  shall  ever  retain,  what  I  now  feel,  the  most  perfect  and 
grateful  attachment  to  my  friends — and  I  liave  no  enmities, 
no  resentment.  I  never  can  consider  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments and  constancy  in  friendships  but  with  the  highest 
approbation,  even  when  those  noble  qualities  are  employed 
against  my  own  pretensions.  The  gentleman  who  is  not 
fortunate  ks  1  have  been  in  this  contest,  enjoys  in  this 
respect  a  consolation  full  of  lionour  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  friends.  They  have  certainly  left  nothing  undone  for  his 
service. 

As  for  the  trifling  petulance  which  the  rage  of  party 
stirs  up  in  little  minds,  though  it  should  show  itself  even 
in  this  court,  it  has  not  made  the  slightest  impression  on 
me.  The  highest  flight  of  such  clamorous  birds  is  winged 
in  an  inferior  region  of  the  air.    We  hear  them,  and  we  look 
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\ipon  them  just  as  you,  gentlemen,  when  you  enjoy  the 
serene  air  on  your  lofty  rocks,  look  down  upon  the  gulls  that 
skim  the  mud  of  your  river  when  it  is  exhausted  of  its  tide. 

I  am  sorry  1  cannot  conclude  without  saying  a  word  on 
a  topic  touched  upon  by  my  worthy  colleague.  I  wish  that 
topic  had  been  passed  by  at  a  time  when  I  have  so  little 
leisure  to  discuss  it.  But  since  he  has  thought  proper  to  throw 
it  out,  I  owe  you  a  clear  explanation  of  my  poor  sentiments 
on  that  subject. 

He  tells  you  that  '  the  topic  of  instructions  has  occa- 
sioned much  altercation  and  uneasiness  in  this  city ' ;  and  he 
expresses  himsell'  (if  I  understand  him  rightly)  in  favour  of 
the  coercive  authority  of  such  instructions. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the 
closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  comnnmi- 
cation  with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have 
great  weight  with  him  ;  their  opinion  high  respect ;  their 
business  unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  repose,  his  pleasure,  his  satisfactions,  to  theirs ;  and, 
above  all,  ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to 
his  own.  But  his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  judgment, 
his  enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you 
— to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does 
not  derive  from  your  pleasure ;  no,  nor  from  the  law  and 
the  constitution.  They  are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for 
the  abuse  of  whicli  he  is  deeply  answerable.  Your  repre- 
sentative owes  you,  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  judgment; 
and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving,  you  if  he  sacrifices  it  to 
your  opinion. 

JNIy  worthy  colleague  says  his  will  ought  to  be  subservient 
to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is  iimocent.  If  govern- 
ment were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,  yours,  without 
question,  ought  to  be  superior.  15ut  government  and  legis- 
lation are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of 
inclination ;  and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that  in  which  the 
determination  precedes  the  discussion  ?  in  which  one  set  of 
men  deliberate,  and  another  decide  ?  and  where  those  who  form 
the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles  distant  from 
those  who  hear  the  arguments  ? 
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To  deliver  an  opinion  is  the  right  of  all  men  ;  that  of  con- 
stituents is  a  weighty  and  respectable  opinion,  which  a 
representative  ought  always  to  rejoice  to  hear,  and  which  he 
ought  always  most  seriously  to  consider.  But  authoiitative 
instructions,  viandates  issued  which  the  member  is  bound 
blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote  and  to  argue  for, 
though  contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  judgment 
and  conscience  :  these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  this  land,  and  which  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake 
of  the  whole  order  and  tenor  of  our  constitution. 

Parliament  is  not  a  co7igress  of  ambassadors  from 
different  and  hostile  interests,  which  interests  each  must 
maintain,  as  an  agent  and  advocate,  against  other  agents 
and  advocates  ;  but  Parliament  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of 
one  nation  with  one  interest — that  of  the  w^hole  :  where,  not 
local  purposes,  not  local  prejudices  ought  to  guide,  but  the 
general  good,  resulting  from  the  general  reason  of  the 
whole.  You  choose  a  member,  indeed  ;  but  when  you  have 
chosen  him,  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member 
of  Parliament.  If  the  local  constituent  should  have  an 
interest  or  should  form  an  hasty  opinion,  evidently  opposite 
to  the  real  good  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  the 
member  for  that  place  ought  to  be  as  far,  as  any  other,^ 
from  any  endeavour  to  give  it  effect.  1  beg  pardon  for 
saying  so  much  on  this  subject.  I  have  been  unwillingly 
drawn  into  it,  but  I  shall  ever  use  a  respectful  frankness 
of  communication  with  you.  Your  faithful  friend,  your 
devoted  servant,  I  shall  be  to  the  end  of  my  hfe  ;  a  flatterer 
you  do  not  wish  for. 

The  House  of  Commons. 

^'Ind  Mareli,  1775. 

From  the  oration  delivered  by  Burke  in  moving  his  resolutions  for 
conciliation  with  the  American  Colonies.  The  resolutions  included  th& 
questions  of  representation  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
taxes,  trade,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  empire  so  great  and  so 
distracted  as  ours,  is,  merely  in  the  attempt,  an  undertakings 
that  would  ennoble  the  flights  of  the  highest  genius,  and 
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obtain  pardon  for  the  efforts  of  the  meanest  understanding. 
Struggling  a  good  while  with  these  thoughts,  by  degrees  I 
felt  myself  more  firm.  I  derived,  at  length,  some  confidence 
from  what  in  other  circumstances  usually  produces  timidity. 
1  grew  less  anxious,  even  from  the  idea  of  my  own  insignifi- 
cance. For,  judging  of  what  you  are,  by  what  you  ought  to 
be,  I  persuaded  myself  that  you  would  not  reject  a  reason- 
able proposition,  because  it  had  nothing  but  its  reason  to 
recommend  it.  On  the  other  hand,  being  totally  destitute 
of  all  shadow  of  influence,  natural  or  adventitious,  I  was 
very  sure  that,  if  my  proposition  were  futile  or  dangerous ; 
if  it  were  weakly  conceived,  or  improperly  timed,  there  was 
nothing  exterior  to  it,  of  power  to  awe,  dazzle,  or  delude 
you.  You  will  see  it  just  as  it  is ;  and  you  will  treat  it  just 
SLS  it  deserves. 

The  proposition  is  peace.  Not  peace  through  the 
medium  of  war ;  not  peace  to  be  hunted  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  intricate  and  endless  negotiations ;  not  peace  to 
arise  out  of  universal  discord,  fomented  from  principle,  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire ;  not  peace  to  depend  on  the  juridical 
determination  of  perplexing  questions ;  or  the  precise 
marking  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  a  complex  government. 
It  is  simple  peace  ;  souglit  in  its  natural  course,  and  in  its 
ordinary  haunts.  It  is  peace  sought  in  the  spirit  of  peace ; 
and  laid  in  principles  purely  pacific.  1  propose,  by  removing 
the  ground  of  the  difference,  and  by  restoring  the  foi'iner 
unsuspectinio-  confidence  of  the  colonies  in  the  mother  country^ 
to  give  permanent  satisfaction  to  your  people  ;  and  (far  from 
a  scheme  of  ruling  by  discord)  to  reconcile  them  to  each 
other  in  the  same  act,  and  by  the  bond  of  the  very  same 
interest,  which  reconciles  them  to  British  government. 

My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy  ever  has  been 
the  parent  of  confusion,  and  ever  will  be  so,  as  long  as  the 
world  endures.  Plain  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily 
discovered  at  the  first  view,  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at 
last,  is,  let  me  say,  of  no  mean  force  in  the  government  of 
mankind.  Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  an  healing  and 
cementing  principle.  My  plan,  therefore,  being  formed  upon 
the  most  simple  grounds  imaginable,  may  disappoint  some 
people,  when  they  hear  it.     It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
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to  the  pruriency  of  curious  ears.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
new  and  captivating  in  it.  It  has  nothing  of  the  splendor 
of  the  project,  which  has  been  lately  laid  upon  your  table  by 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribband.^  It  does  not  propose  to 
fill  your  lobby  with  squabbling  colony  agents,  who  will 
require  the  interposition  of  your  mace,  at  every  instant,  to 
keep  the  peace  amongst  them.  It  does  not  institute  a 
magnificent  auction  of  finance,  where  captivated  provinces 
come  to  general  ransom  by  bidding  against  each  other,  until 
you  knock  down  the  hammer,  and  determine  a  proportion 
of  payments,  beyond  all  the  powers  of  algebra  to  equahse 
and  settle. 


The  trade  with  America  alone  is  now  within  less  than 
£500,000  of  being  equal  to  what  this  great  commercial 
nation,  England,  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
with  the  whole  world  !  If  I  had  taken  the  largest  year  of 
those  on  your  table,  it  would  rather  have  exceeded.  But, 
it  will  be  said,  is  not  this  American  trade  an  unnatural 
protuberance,  that  has  drawn  the  juices  from  the  rest  of  the 
body  ?  The  reverse.  It  is  the  very  food  that  has  nourished 
every  other  part  into  its  present  magnitude.  Our  general 
trade  has  been  greatly  augmented  ;  and  augmented  more  or 
less  in  almost  every  part  to  which  it  ever  extended  ;  but 
with  this  material  difference  ;  that  of  the  six  millions  which 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century  constituted  the  whole  mass 
of  our  export  commerce,  the  colony  trade  was  but  one- 
twelfth  part ;  it  is  now  (as  a  part  of  sixteen  millions) 
considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  This  is  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  importance  of  the  colonies  at  these 
two  periods :  and  all  reasoning  concerning  our  mode  of 
treating  them  must  have  this  proportion  as  its  basis  ;  or  it  is 
a  reasoning  weak,  rotten,  and  sophistical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  hurry  over 
this  great  consideration.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  We 
stand  where  we  have  an  immense  view  of  what  is,  and  what 

'  Lord  North's  resolution,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  House  on  27th 
February,  to  the  effect  that  when  any  of  the  American  Colonies  engaged  to 
make  provision  for  the  common  defence  it  would  be  proper  to  forbear  to 
levy  taxes  or  further  duties  upo  a  such  colonies. 
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is  past.  Clouds  indeed,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  the  future, 
I^et  us,  however,  before  we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence, 
reflect  that  this  growth  of  our  national  prosperity  has  hap- 
pened within  the  short  period  of  the  life  of  man.  It  has 
happened  within  sixty-eight  years.  'J'here  are  those  aUve 
whose  memory  might  touch  the  two  extreinities.  For 
instance,  my  Lord  Bathurst  might  remember  all  the  stages 
of  the  progress.  He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at  least  to  be 
made  to  comprehend  such  things.  He  was  then  old  enough 
acta  parent  urn  jam  legerc,  et  qme  s'd  potnit  cognosccre  virtiis} 
Suppose,  sir,  that  the  angel  of  this  auspicious  youth,  fore- 
seeing the  many  virtues,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
amiable,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age, 
had  opened  to  him  in  vision,  that,  when,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  the  third  prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  had 
sat  twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that  nation,  which  (by  the 
happy  issue  of  moderate  and  healing  councils)  was  to  be 
made  Great  Britain,  he  should  see  his  son,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  turn  back  the  current  of  hereditary  dignity  to 
its  fountain,  and  raise  him  to  an  higher  rank  of  peerage, 
whilst  he  enriched  the  family  with  a  new  one.  If  amidst 
these  bright  and  happy  scenes  of  domestic  honor  and 
prosperity,  that  angel  should  have  drawn  up  the  curtain, 
and  unfolded  tlie  rising  glories  of  his  country,  and  whilst  he 
was  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial  grandeur 
of  England,  the  genius  should  point  out  to  him  a  little  speck, 
scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  interest,  a  small 
seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed  body,  and  should 
tell  him — '  Young  man,  there  is  America — which  at  this 
day  serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of 
savage  men  and  uncouth  manners  ;  yet  sliall,  before  you 
taste  of  death,  shew  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that 
commerce  wliich  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Whatever  England  has  been  growing  to  by  a  progressive 

^  '  At  siuiul  herouin  laiides  et  facta  parentis 

Jam  legere  et  qiife  sit  poteiis  cogjiosccif^  virtus.' 

— ViBGiL,  L'clogim.s,  iv.  26,  27. 
'  But  when  to  read 
Of  demigods'  well-earn'd  renown — deeds  done 
Of  old  by  thy  great  sire  thou  hast  begim. 
What  valour  means,  and  what  true  merit,  when 
Thou  knowest  .  .  .' — R.  M.  Millington. 
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increase  of  improvement,  brought  in  by  varieties  of  people, 
by  succession  of  civilising  conquests  and  civilising  settle- 
ments in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you  shall  see 
as  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  the  course  of  a  single 
life  ! '  If  this  state  of  his  country  had  been  foretold  to  him, 
would  it  not  require  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and 
all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  it  ? 
Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it !  Fortunate  indeed,  if 
he  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect,  and  cloud 
the  setting  of  his  day  ! 

Excuse  me,  sir,  if  turning  from  such  thoughts  I  resume 
this  comparative  view  once  more.  You  have  seen  it  on  a 
large  scale ;  look  at  it  on  a  small  one.  I  will  point  out  to 
your  attention  a  particular  instance  of  it  in  the  single 
province  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  year  1704  that  province 
<:*alled  for  £l  1,459  in  value  of  your  commodities,  native  and 
foreign.  This  was  the  whole.  What  did  it  demand  in 
1772  ?  Why,  nearly  fifty  times  as  much ;  for  in  that 
year  the  export  to  Pennsylvania  was  £507,909,  nearly 
equal  to  the  export  to  all  the  colonies  together  in  the  first 
period. 

I  choose,  sir,  to  enter  into  these  minute  and  particular 
details ;  because  generalities,  which,  in  all  other  cases  are 
apt  to  heighten  and  raise  the  subject,  have  here  a  tendency 
to  sink  it.  When  we  speak  of  the  commerce  with  our 
colonies,  fiction  lags  after  truth  ;  invention  is  unfruitful,  and 
imagination  cold  and  barren. 

So  far,  sir,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  the  view 
of  its  commerce,  as  concerned  in  the  exports  from  England. 
If  I  were  to  detail  the  imports,  I  could  shew  how  many 
enjoyments  they  procure,  which  deceive  the  burthen  of  life  ; 
how  many  materials  which  invigorate  the  springs  of  national 
industry,  and  extend  and  animate  every  part  of  our  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce.  This  would  be  a  curious  subject 
indeed — but  I  must  prescribe  bounds  to  myself  in  a  matter 
so  vast  and  various. 

I  pass  therefore  to  the  colonies  in  another  point  of  view, 
their  agriculture.  This  they  have  prosecuted  with  such  a 
spirit,  that,  besides  feeding  plentifully  their  own  growing 
multitude,  their  annual  export  of  grain,  comprehending  rice, 
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has  some  years  ago  exceeded  a  million  in  value.  Of  their 
last  harvest,  I  am  persuaded,  they  will  export  much  more. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  some  of  these  colonies 
imported  corn  from  the  mother  country.  For  some  time 
past,  the  old  vv^orld  has  been  fed  from  the  new.  The  scarcity 
which  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  famine,  if 
this  child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a 
Roman  charity,  had  not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful 
exuberance  to  the  mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent. 

As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn  from  the 
sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at 
your  bar.  You  surely  thought  those  acquisitions  of  value, 
for  they  seemed  even  to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet  the 
spirit,  by  which  that  enterprising  employment  has  been 
exercised,  ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  raised  your 
esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray,  sir,  what  in  the  world  is 
equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late  carried  on 
the  whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  follow  them  among  the 
tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating 
into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's 
Straits,  whilst  w^e  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic 
circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite 
region  of  polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and 
engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  south.  Falkland 
Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an  object  for 
the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting- 
place  in  the  progress  of  tlieir  victorious  industry.  Nor  is 
the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them,  than  the 
accumulated  winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  know  that 
whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  harpoon  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue 
their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but 
what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not 
witness  to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland, 
nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm 
sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  perilous 
mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
pushed  by  this  recent  people  ;  a  people  who  are  still,  as  it 
were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone 
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of  manhood.  When  I  contemplnte  these  things  ;  when  I 
know  that  the  colonies  in  general  owe  httle  or  nothing  to 
any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they  are  not  squeezed  into  this 
happy  form  by  the  constraints  of  watchful  and  suspicious 
government,  but  that  through  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect,  a 
generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to 
perfection ;  when  I  reflect  upon  these  effects,  when  I  see 
how  profitable  they  hav^e  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of 
power  sink,  and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of  human 
contrivances  melt,  and  die  away  within  me.  ISly  rigor 
relents.     I   pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  add  another  circumstance  in  our 
colonies,  which  contributes  no  mean  part  towards  the  growth 
and  effect  of  this  untractable  spirit.  I  mean  their  education. 
In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law  so  general 
a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and  powerful ; 
and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater 
number  of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  congress  were  law}^  ers. 
But  all  who  read,  and  most  do  read,  endeavor  to  obtain 
some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by  an 
eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after 
tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those  on 
the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The  colonists  have 
now  fallen  into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their  own  use. 
I  hear  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  in  America  as  in  England.  General  Gage 
marks  out  this  disposition  very  particularly  in  a  letter  on 
your  table.  He  states,  that  all  the  people  in  his  government 
are  lawyers,  or  smatterers  in  law  ;  and  that  in  Boston  they 
hav^e  been  enabled,  by  successful  chicane,  wholly  to  evade 
many  parts  of  one  of  your  capital  penal  constitutions.  The 
smartness  of  debate  will  say,  that  this  knowledge  ought  to 
teach  them  more  clearly  the  rights  of  legislature,  their 
obligations  to  obedience,  and  the  penalties  of  rebellion.  All 
this  is  mighty  well.  But  my  honorable  and  learned  friend 
on  the  floor,^  who  condescends  to  mark  what  I  say  for 
animadversion,  wall  disdain  that  ground.  He  has  heard,  as 
well  as  I,  that  when  great  honors  and  great  emoluments  do 

'  The  Attorney-General. 
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not  win  over  this  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  state,  it  is 
a,  formidable  adversary  to  government.  If  the  spirit  be  not 
tamed  and  broken  by  these  happy  methods,  it  is  stubborn 
and  litigious,  Abcunt  stiidia  in  mores}  This  study  renders 
men  acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous,  prompt  in  attack,  ready  in 
defence,  full  of  resources.  In  other  countries,  the  people, 
more  simple,  and  of  a  less  mercurial  cast,  judge  of  an  ill 
principle  in  government  only  by  an  actual  grievance ;  here 
they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of  the 
grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle.  They  augur 
misgovernment  at  a  distance  ;  and  snuff  the  approach  of 
tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze. 

The  last  cause  of  this  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies 
is  hardly  less  powerful  than  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  merely 
moral,  but  laid  deep  in  the  natural  constitution  of  things. 
Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between  you  and  them. 
No  contrivance  can  prevent  the  effect  of  this  distance,  in 
weakening  government.  Seas  roll,  and  months  pass,  be- 
tween the  order  and  the  execution :  and  the  want  of  a 
speedy  explanation  of  a  single  point  is  enough  to  defeat 
a  whole  system.  You  have,  indeed,  winged  messengers  of 
vengeance,  who  carry  your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the 
remotest  verge  of  the  sea.  But  there  a  power  steps  in,  that 
limits  the  arrogance  of  raging  passions  and  furious  elements, 
and  says,  '  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.'  AVho  are 
you,  that  should  fret  and  rage,  and  bite  the  chains  of  nature  ? 
Nothing  worse  happens  to  you.  than  does  to  all  nations, 
who  have  extensive  empire ;  and  it  happens  in  all  the  forms 
into  which  empire  can  be  thrown.  In  large  bodies,  the 
circulation  of  power  must  be  less  vigorous  at  the  extremi- 
ties. Nature  has  said  it.  The  Turk  cannot  govern  Egypt, 
and  Arabia,  and  Curdistan,  as  he  governs  Thrace ;  nor  has 
he  the  same  dominion  in  Crimea  and  Algiers,  which  he  has 
at  Brusa  and  Smyrna.  Despotism  itself  is  obliged  to  truck 
and  huckster.  The  Sultan  gets  such  obedience  as  he  can. 
He  governs  wdth  a  loose  rein,  that  he  may  govern  at  all ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  authority  in  his 
centre,  is  derived  from  a  prudent  relaxation  in  all  his 
borders.     Spain,  in  her  provinces,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well 

'  studies  develop  iuto  habits. — Ovid,  Heroides,  xv.  83. 
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obeyed,  as  you  are  in  yours.  She  complies  too ;  she 
submits ;  she  watches  times.  This  is  the  immutable  con- 
dition, the  eternal  law,  of  extensive  and  detached  empire. 


As  the  growing  population  of  the  colonies  is  evidently 
one  cause  of  their  resistance,  it  was  last  session  mentioned 
in  both  houses,  by  men  of  weight,  and  received  not  without 
applause,  tliat,  in  order  to  check  this  evil,  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  crown  to  make  no  further  grants  of  land. 
But  to  this  scheme  there  are  two  objections.  The  first, 
that  there  is  already  so  much  unsettled  land  in  private 
hands,  as  to  afford  room  for  an  immense  future  population, 
although  the  crown  not  only  withheld  its  grants,  but 
annihilated  its  soil.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  the  only  effect 
of  this  avarice  of  desolation,  this  hoarding  of  a  royal 
wilderness,  would  be  to  raise  the  value  of  the  possessions 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  private  monopolists,  without  any 
adequate  check  to  the  growing  and  alarming  mischief  of 
population. 

But  if  you  stopped  your  grants,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  people  would  occupy  without  grants.  They 
have  already  so  occupied  in  many  places.  You  cannot 
station  garrisons  in  every  part  of  these  deserts.  If  you 
drive  the  people  from  one  place,  they  will  carry  on  their 
annual  tillage,  and  remove  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
another.  ]\Jany  of  the  people  in  the  back  settlements  are 
already  little  attached  to  particular  situations.  Already 
they  have  topped  the  xVppalachian  mountains.  From  tlience 
they  behold  before  them  an  innnense  plain,  one  vast,  rich, 
level  meadow ;  a  square  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over  this 
they  would  wander,  without  a  possibility  of  restraint ;  they 
would  change  their  manners  with  the  habits  of  their  life : 
would  soon  forget  a  government  by  which  they  were  dis- 
owned ;  would  become  hordes  of  English  Tartars ;  and, 
pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified  frontiers  a  fierce  and 
irresistible  cavalry,  become  masters  of  your  governors  and 
your  counsellors,  your  collectors  and  comptrollers,  and  of 
all  the  slaves  that  adhered  to  them.  Such  would,  and,  in 
no  long  time,  must  be,  the  effect  of  attempting  to  forbid 
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as  a  crime,  and  to  suppress  as  an  evil,  the  command  and 
blessing  of  Providence,  '  Increase  and  multiply.'  Such 
would  be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavour  to  keep  as  a 
lair  of  wild  beasts,  that  earth,  which  God,  by  an  express 
charter,  has  given  to  the  children  of  men.  Far  different, 
and  surely  much  wiser,  has  been  our  policy  hitherto. 
Hitherto  we  have  invited  our  people  by  every  kind  of 
bounty,  to  fixed  establishments.  We  have  invited  the 
husbandman  to  look  to  authority  for  his  title.  We  have 
taught  him  piously  to  believe  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of 
wax  and  parchment.  We  have  thrown  each  tract  of  land, 
as  it  was  peopled,  into  districts ;  that  the  ruling  power 
should  never  be  wholly  out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all 
we  could ;  and  we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement 
with  government.  Adhering,  sir,  as  I  do,  to  this  policy,  as 
well  as  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new 
project  of  hedging  in  population  to  be  neither  prudent  nor 
practicable. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in  particular 
to  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  marine  enterprises,  would 
be  a  more  easy  task.  I  freely  confess  it.  We  have  shewn 
a  disposition  to  a  system  of  this  kind  ;  a  disposition  even  to 
continue  the  restraint  after  the  offence ;  looking  on  ourselves 
as  rivals  to  our  colonies,  and  persuaded  that  of  course  we 
must  gain  all  that  they  shall  lose.  Much  mischief  we  may 
certainly  do.  The  power  inadequate  to  all  other  things  is 
often  more  than  sufficient  for  this.  I  do  not  look  on  the 
direct  and  immediate  power  of  the  colonies  to  resist  our 
violence  as  very  formidable.  In  this,  however,  I  may  be 
mistaken.  But  when  I  consider,  that  we  have  colonies  for 
no  purpose  but  to  be  serviceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor 
understanding  a  little  preposterous,  to  make  them  unser- 
viceable, in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I  thought,  exploded 
problem  of  tyranny,  which  proposes  to  beggar  its  subjects 
into  submission.  But  remember,  when  you  have  com- 
pleted your  system  of  impoverishment,  that  nature  still 
proceeds  in  her  ordinary  course ;  that  discontent  will  in- 
crease with  misery ;  and  that  there  are  critical  moments  in 
the  fortunes  of  all  states,  when  they  who  are  too  weak  to 
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contribute   to   your   prosperity,  may  be  strong  enough  to 
complete  your  ruin.     Spoliatis  arma  siqjersunt} 

The  temper  and  character,  which  prevail  in  our  colonies, 
are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  by  any  human  art.  AVe  cannot, 
I  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this  fierce  people,  and  per- 
suade them  that  they  are  not  sprung  from  a  nation,  in 
whose  veins  the  blood  of  freedom  circulates.  The  language 
in  which  they  would  hear  you  tell  them  this  tale,  would 
detect  the  imposition ;  your  speech  would  betray  you.  An 
Englishman  is  the  unfittest  person  on  earth  to  argue 
another  Englishman  into  slavery. 

My  resolutions  therefore  mean  to  establish  the  equity 
and  justice  of  a  taxation  of  America,  by  grant,  and  not 
by  hnposition.  To  mark  the  legal  competency  of  the  colony 
assemblies  for  the  support  of  their  government  in  peace, 
and  for  public  aids  in  time  of  war.  To  acknowledge  that 
this  legal  competency  has  had  a  dutiful  and  beneficial 
exercise ;  and  that  experience  has  shewn  the  benefit  of  their 
grantSy  and  the  futditij  of  parliamentarij  taxation  as  a 
method  of  supply. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  colonies  have,  in  any  general 
way,  or  in  any  cool  hour,  gone  much  beyond  the  demand  of 
immunity  in  relation  to  taxes.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the 
temper  or  dispositions  of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  when 
they  are  composed  and  at  rest,  from  their  conduct,  or  their 
expressions,  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  irritation.  It  is 
besides  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  mankind 
follow  up  practically  any  speculative  principle,  either  of 
government  or  of  freedom,  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  argument 
and  logical  illation.  We  Englishmen  stop  very  short  of  the 
principles  upon  which  we  support  any  given  part  of  our 
constitution  ;   or  even  the  whole  of  it  together.     I  could 

^  • .  .  .  Tollas  licet  omiie  quod  usquam  est 
Auri  atque  argenti,  scutum  gladiumque  relinques 
Et  jaculum  et  galeam  :  spoliatis  arma  supersunt.' 

— Juvenal,  Satires,  viii.  123-126. 
'  For  shouldst  thou  all  their  little  treasures  drain, 
Helmets,  and  shields,  and  swords  would  still  remain  ; 
The  plunder'd  ne'er  want  arms  .  .  .' — "VVm.  Gifford. 
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easily,  if  I  had  not  already  tired  you,  give  you  very  striking- 
and  convincing  instances  of  it.     This  is  nothing  but  what  is 
natural  and  proper.     All  government,  indeed  every  human 
benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue,  and  every  prudent  act„ 
is  founded  on  compromise  and  barter.     We  balance  incon- 
veniences ;  we  give  and  take ;  we  remit  some  rights,  that 
we  may  enjoy  others ;  and,  we  choose  rather  to  be  happy 
citizens,  than  subtle  disputants.     As  we  must  give  away 
some  natural  liberty,  to  enjoy  civil  advantages  :  so  we  must 
sacrifice  some  civil  hberties,  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  a  great  empire.     But 
in  all  fair  dealings  the  thing  bought,  must  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  purchase  paid.     None  will  barter  away  the 
immediate  jewel  of  his  soul.     Though  a  great  house  is  apt 
to  make  slaves  haughty,  yet  it  is  purchasing  a  part  of  the 
artificial  importance  of  a  great  empire  too  dear,  to  pay  for 
it  all  essential  rights,  and  all  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  human 
nature.     None  of  us  who  would  not  risk  his  life,  rather  than 
fall  under  a  government   purely  arbitrary.     But,  although 
there   are    some   amongst   us    who   think  our  constitution 
wants  many  improvements,  to  make  it  a  complete  system 
of  hberty,  perhaps  none  who  are  of   that  opinion  would 
think  it  right  to  aim  at  such  improvement,  by  disturbing 
his  country,  and    risking   everything  that  is  dear  to  him. 
In  every  arduous   enterprise,  we  consider  what  we  are  to 
lose,  as  well  as  what  we  are  to  gain ;  and  the  more  and 
better  stake  of  liberty  every  people  possess,  the  less  they 
will  hazard  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  it  more.     These  are 
the  cords  of  inan.     JVIan  acts  from  adequate  motives  rela- 
tive to  his  interest ;  and  not  on  metaphysical  speculations. 
Aristotle,  the  great  master  of  reasoning,  cautions  us,  and 
with   great  weiglit  and   propriety,  against   this    species  of 
delusive  geometrical  accuracy  in  moral  arguments,  as  the 
most  fallacious  of  all  sophistry. 

The  Americans  will  have  no  interest  contrary  to  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  England,  when  they  are  not 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  it;  and  they  will  rather  be 
inclined  to  respect  the  acts  of  a  superintending  legislature, 
when  they  see  them  the  acts  of  that  power,  which  is  itself 
the  security,  not  the  rival,  of  their  secondary  importance. 
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In  this  assurance,  my  mind  most  perfectly  acquiesces ;  and 
I  confess,  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm,  from  the  discontents 
which  are  to  arise,  from  putting  people  at  their  ease ;  nor 
do  I  apprehend  the  destruction  of  this  empire,  from  giving, 
by  an  act  of  free  grace  and  indulgence,  to  two  millions  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  some  share  of  those  rights,  upon  which 
I  have  always  been  taught  to  value  myself. 

1  have  this  comfort,  that  in  every  stage  of  the  American 
affairs,  I  have  steadily  opposed  the  measures  that  have 
produced  the  confusion,  and  may  bring  on  the  destruction, 
of  this  empire.  I  now  go  so  far  as  to  risk  a  proposal  of 
my  own.  If  I  cannot  give  peace  to  my  country :  I  give 
it  to  my  conscience. 

But  what  (says  the  financier)  is  peace  to  us  w^ithout 
money  ?  Your  plan  gives  us  no  revenue.  No  !  But  it 
does — For  it  secures  to  the  subject  the  power  of  uefusai,  ; 
the  first  of  all  revenues.  Experience  is  a  cheat,  and  fact  a 
liar,  if  this  power  in  the  subject  of  proportioning  his  grant, 
or  of  not  granting  at  all,  has  not  been  foimd  the  riches; 
mine  of  revenue  ever  discovered  by  the  skill  or  by  the  for- 
tune of  man.  It  does  not  indeed  vote  you  £1 52,750 : II : 2|ths 
nor  any  other  paltry  limited  sum.  But  it  gives  the  strong- 
box itself,  the  fund,  the  bank,  from  whence  only  revenues 
can  arise  amongst  a  people  sensible  of  freedom :  Posita 
luditur  area}  Cannot  you  in  England ;  cannot  you  at  this 
time  of  day;  cannot  you,  a  House  of  Commons,  trust  to 
the  principle  which  has  raised  so  mighty  a  revenue,  and 
accumulated  a  debt  of  near  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
in  this  country  ?  Is  this  principle  to  be  true  in  England, 
and  false  everywhere  else  ?  Is  it  not  true  in  Ireland  ? 
Has  it  not  hitherto  been  true  in  the  colonies  ?  Why  should 
you  presume,  that,  in  any  country,  a  body  duly  constituted 
for  any  function,  will  neglect  to  perform  its  duty,  and 
abdicate  its  trust  ?     Such  a  presumption  would  go  against 

*  ' .  .  .  Neque  eniui  loculis  comitantibus  itur 
Ad  casum  tabulae,  posita  sed  hiditui-  ai'ca.' 

— JuvENAX,  Satires,  i.  89-90. 
'  For  now  no  more  the  pocket's  stores  supply 
The  boundless  charges  of  the  desperate  die  : 
The  chest  is  staked  ! '— Wm.  Gifford. 
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all  government  in  all  modes.  But,  in  truth,  this  dread  of 
penury  of  supply,  from  a  free  assembly,  has  no  foundation 
in  nature.  For,  first  observe,  that,  besides  the  desire  which 
all  men  have  naturally  of  supporting  the  honour  of  their 
own  government ;  that  sense  of  dignity,  and  that  security 
to  property,  which  ever  attends  freedom,  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  stock  of  the  free  community.  Most  may  be 
taken  where  most  is  accumulated.  And  what  is  the  soil 
or  climate  where  experience  has  not  imiformly  proved,  that 
the  voluntary  flow  of  heaped-up  plenty,  bursting  from  the 
weight  of  its  own  rich  luxuriance,  has  ever  run  with  a  more 
copious  stream  of  revenue,  than  could  be  squeezed  from  the 
dry  husks  of  oppressed  indigence,  by  the  straining  of  all  the 
politic  machinery  in  the  world. 

Next  we  know,  that  parties  must  ever  exist  in  a  free 
country.  We  know,  too,  that  the  emulations  of  such 
parties,  their  contradictions,  their  reciprocal  necessities,  their 
hopes,  and  their  fears,  must  send  them  all  in  their  turns  to 
him  that  holds  the  balance  of  the  state.  The  parties  are 
the  gamesters  ;  but  government  keeps  the  table,  and  is  sure 
to  be  the  winner  in  the  end.  When  this  game  is  played,  I 
really  think  it  is  more  to  be  feared,  that  the  people  will  be 
exhausted,  than  that  government  will  not  be  supplied. 
Whereas,  whatever  is  got  by  acts  of  absolute  power  ill 
obeyed,  because  odious,  or  by  contracts  ill  kept,  because 
constrained ;  will  be  narrow,  feeble,  uncertain,  and  pre- 
carious. *  Knse  icouhl  retract  vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent 
and  void.' 

I,  for  one,  protest  against  compounding  our  demands  ;  I 
declare  against  compounding,  for  a  poor  limited  sum,  the 
immense,  ever-gi'owing,  eternal  debt,  which  is  due  to 
generous  government  from  protected  freedom.  And  so 
may  I  speed  in  the  great  object  I  propose  to  you,  as  I 
think  it  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  injustice,  but  would 
be  the  worst  economy  in  the  world,  to  compel  the  colonies 
to  a  sum  certain,  either  in  the  way  of  ransom,  or  in  the  way 
of  compulsory  compact. 

But  to  clear  up  my  ideas  on  this  subject— a  revenue 
from  America  transmitted  hither — do  not  delude  yourselves 
— you  can  never  receive  it — no,  not  a  shilling.     We  have 
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experience,  that  from  remote  countries  it  is  not  to  be 
expected.  If,  when  you  attempted  to  extract  revenue  from 
Bengal,  you  were  obliged  to  return  in  loan  what  you  had 
taken  in  imposition ;  what  can  you  expect  from  North 
America  ?  For  certainly,  if  there  ever  was  a  country 
qualified  to  produce  w^ealth,  it  is  India  ;  or  an  institution 
fit  for  the  transmission,  it  is  the  East  India  Company. 
America  has  none  of  these  aptitudes.  If  America  gives 
you  taxable  objects  on  which  you  lay  your  duties  here,  and 
gives  you,  at  the  same  time,  a  surplus  by  a  foreign  sale  of 
her  commodities  to  pay  the  duties  on  these  objects  which 
you  tax  at  home,  she  has  performed  her  part  to  the  British 
revenue.  But  with  regard  to  her  owm  internal  establish- 
ments she  may,  I  doubt  not  she  will,  contribute  in  modera- 
tion. I  say  in  moderation  ;  for  she  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  exhaust  herself.  She  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  war  ;  the 
weight  of  which,  w4th  the  enemies  that  we  are  most  likely 
to  have,  must  be  considerable,  in  her  quarter  of  the  globe. 
There  she  may  serve  you,  and  serve  you  essentially. 

For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of  revenue, 
trade,  or  empire,  my  trust  is  in  her  interest  in  the  British 
constitution.  My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  affec- 
tion which  grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood, 
from  similar  privileges,  and  equal  protection.  These  are 
ties  which,  though  light  as  air,  are  strong  as  links  of  iron. 
Let  the  colonies  always  keep  the  idea  of  their  civil  rights 
associated  w^ith  your  government — ^they  will  cling  and 
grapple  to  you,  and  no  force  under  heaven  w411  be  of  power 
to  tear  them  from  their  allegiance.  But  let  it  be  once 
understood  that  your  government  may  be  one  thing,  and 
their  privileges  another ;  that  these  two  things  may  exist 
without  any  mutual  relation  :  the  cement  is  gone ;  the 
cohesion  is  loosened ;  and  everything  hastens  to  decay  and 
dissolution.  As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the 
sovereign  authority  of  this  country  as  the  sanctuary  of 
liberty,  the  sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our  common  faith, 
w^herever  the  chosen  race  and  sons  of  England  worship 
freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces  tow^ards  you.  The  more 
they  multiply,  the  more  friends  you  will  have ;  the  more 
ardently  they  love  liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their 
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obedience.  Slavery  they  can  have  anywhere.  It  is  a  weed 
that  grows  in  every  soil.  They  may  have  it  from  Spain, 
they  may  have  it  from  Prussia.  But  until  you  become  lost 
to  all  feeling  of  your  true  interest  and  your  natural  dignity, 
freedom  they  can  have  from  none  but  you.  This  is  the 
commodity  of  price,  of  which  you  have  the  monopoly. 
This  is  the  true  act  of  navigation,  which  binds  to  you  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  through  them  secures  to  you 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  Deny  them  this  participation  of 
freedom,  and  you  break  that  sole  bond,  which  originally 
made,  and  must  still  preserve,  the  unity  of  the  empire.  Do 
not  entertain  so  weak  an  imagination  as  that  your  registers 
and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits  and  your  suffrances,  your 
cockets  and  your  clearances,  are  what  form  the  great  securi- 
ties of  your  commerce.  Do  not  dream  that  your  letters  of 
office,  and  your  instructions,  and  your  suspending  clauses 
are  the  things  that  hold  together  the  great  contexture  of 
this  mysterious  whole.  These  things  do  not  make  your 
government.  Dead  instruments,  passi\'e  tools  as  they  are, 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  communion,  that  gives  all  their 
life  and  efficacy  to  them.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  English 
constitution,  which,  infused  through  the  mighty  mass, 
pervades,  feeds,  unites,  invigorates,  vivifies  every  part  ot 
the   empire,  even  down  to  the  minutest  member. 

Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  whicii  does  everything  for  us 
here  in  England  (  Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  it  is  the 
land  tax  act  which  raises  your  revenue  ?  that  it  is  the  annual 
vote  in  the  committee  of  supply  whicli  gives  you  your  army  ? 
or  that  it  is  the  mutiny  bill  which  inspires  it  with  bravery 
and  discipline  ?  No  !  Surely  no  !  It  is  the  lo\'e  of  the 
people ;  it  is  their  attachment  to  their  government  from  the 
sense  of  the  deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a  glorious  institu- 
tion which  gives  you  your  army  and  your  navy,  and  infuses 
into  both  that  liberal  obedience  without  which  your  army 
would  be  a  base  rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  but  rotten 
timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild  and 
chimerical  to  the  profane  herd  of  those  vulgar  and  me- 
chanical politicians  who  have  no  place  among  us ;  a  sort 
of  people  who  think  that  nothing  exists  but  what  is  gross 
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jind  material ;  and  who  therefore,  far  from  being  quahfied  to 
be  directors  of  the  great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  fit  to 
turn  a  wlieel  in  tlie  machine.  But  to  men  truly  initiated 
and  rightly  taught,  these  ruling  and  master  principles,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  I  have  mentioned,  have  no 
substantial  existence,  are  in  truth  everything,  and  all  in  all. 
Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom, 
and  a  great  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill  together.  If  we 
are  conscious  of  our  situation,  and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our 
places  as  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we  ought  to 
auspicate  all  our  public  proceedings  on  America,  with  tlie 
old  warning  of  the  church,  Sui^sum  corda!  We  ought  to 
elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  which 
the  order  of  Providence  has  called  us.  By  adverting  to  the 
dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our  ancestors  have  turned  a 
savage  wilderness  into  a  glorious  empire ;  and  have  made 
the  most  extensive,  and  the  only  honourable  conquests  ;  not 
by  destroying,  but  by  promoting  the  wealth,  the  number, 
the  liappiness,  of  tlie  human  race.  Let  us  get  an  American 
revenue  as  we  have  got  an  American  empire.  English 
privileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  is  ;  English  privileges 
alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
lUh  February,  1780. 

From  the  speech  by  Burke  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill — 
'  For  the  better  regulation  of  his  Majesty's  civil  establishments,  and  of 
certain  public  offices  ;  for  the  limitation  of  pensions,  and  the  suppression 
of  sundry  useless,  expensive,  and  inconvenient  places  :  and  for  applying 
the  moneys  saved  thereby  to  the  public  service.""  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Fox. 

1  rise,  in  acquittal  of  my  engagement  to  the  house,  in 
obedience  to  the  strong  and  just  requisition  of  my  consti- 
tuents, and,  I  am  persuaded,  in  conformity  to  the  unanimous 
wishes  of  the  whole  nation,  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of 
parliament,  '  A  plan  of  reform  in  the  constitution  of  several 
parts  of  the  public  economy.' 

I  have  endeavoured  that  this  plan  should  include  in  its 
execution,  a  considerable  reduction  of  improper  expense ; 
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that  it  should  effect  a  conversion  of  unprofitable  titles  into  a 
productive  estate ;  that  it  should  lead  to,  and  indeed  almost 
compel,  a  provident  administration  of  such  sums  of  public 
money  as  must  remain  under  discretionary  trusts ;  that  it 
should  render  the  incurring  debts  on  the  civil  establishment 
(which  must  ultimately  aflfect  national  strength  and  national 
credit)  so  very  difficult,  as  to  become  next  to  impracticable. 

But  what,  I  confess,  was  uppermost  with  me,  what  I 
bent  the  whole  force  of  my  mind  to,  was  the  reduction  of 
that  corrupt  influence,  which  is  itself  the  perennial  spring  of 
all  prodigality,  and  of  all  disorder ;  which  loads  us,  more 
than  millions  of  debt ;  which  takes  away  vigor  from  our 
arms,  wisdom  from  our  councils,  and  every  shadow  of 
authority  and  credit  from  the  most  venerable  parts  of  our 
constitution. 

Sir,  I  assure  you,  very  solemnly,  and  with  a  very  clear 
conscience,  that  nothing  in  the  world  has  led  me  to  such  an 
undertaking  but  my  zeal  for  the  honor  of  this  house,  and 
the  settled,  habitual,  systematic  affection  I  bear  to  the 
cause,  and  to  the  principles  of  government. 

I  enter  perfectly  into  the  nature  and  consequences  of  my 
attempt,  and  I  advance  to  it  with  a  tremor  that  shakes  me 
to  the  inmost  fibre  of  my  frame.  I  feel  that  I  engage  in  a 
business,  in  itself  most  ungracious,  totally  wide  of  the  course 
of  prudent  conduct ;  and  I  really  think,  the  most  completely 
adverse  that  can  be  imagined  to  the  natural  turn  and  temper 
of  my  own  mind.  I  know  that  all  parsimony  is  of  a  quality 
approaching  to  unkindness  ;  and  that  (on  some  person  or 
other)  every  reform  must  operate  as  a  sort  of  punishment. 
Indeed  the  whole  class  of  the  severe  and  restrictive  virtues 
are  at  a  market  almost  too  high  for  humanity.  What  is 
worse,  there  are  very  few  of  those  virtues  which  are  not 
capable  of  being  imitated,  and  even  outdone  in  many  of 
their  most  striking  effects,  by  the  worst  of  vices.  Malignity 
and  envy  will  carve  much  more  deeply,  and  finish  much 
more  sharply,  in  the  work  of  retrenchment,  than  frugality 
and  providence.  I  do  not,  therefore,  wonder,  that  gentle- 
men have  kept  away  from  such  a  task,  as  well  from  good 
nature  as  from  prudence.  Private  feeling  might,  indeed,  be 
overborne  by  legislative  reason  ;  and  a  man  of  a  long-sighted 
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and  a  strong-nerved  humanity,  might  bring  himself,  not  so- 
much  to  consider  from  whom  he  takes  a  superfluous  enjoy- 
ment, as  for  whom  in  the  end  he  may  preserve  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life. 

But  it  is  much  more  easy  to  reconcile  this  measure  to 
humanity,  than  to  bring  it  to  any  agreement  with  prudence. 
I  do  not  mean  that  little,  selfish,  pitiful,  bastard  thing, 
which  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  a  family  in  which  it  is 
not  legitimate,  and  to  which  it  is  a  disgrace  ;  I  mean  even 
that  public  and  enlarged  prudence,  which,  apprehensive  of 
being  disabled  from  rendering  acceptable  services  to  the 
world,  withholds  itself  from  those  that  are  invidious. 
Gentlemen  who  are,  with  me,  verging  towards  the  decline 
of  life,  and  are  apt  to  form  their  ideas  of  kings  from  kings  of 
former  times,  might  dread  the  anger  of  a  reigning  prince ; 
they  who  are  more  provident  of  the  future,  or  by  being 
young  are  more  interested  in  it,  might  tremble  at  the 
resentment  of  the  successor  ;  they  might  see  a  long,  dull, 
dreary,  unvaried  vista  of  despair  and  exclusion,  for  half  a 
century,  before  them.  This  is  no  pleasant  prospect  at  the 
outset  of  a  political  journey. 

Besides  this,  sir,  the  private  enemies  to  be  made  in  all 
attempts  of  this  kind  are  innumerable;  and  their  enmity 
will  be  the  more  bitter,  and  the  more  dangerous  too,  because 
a  sense  of  dignity  will  oblige  them  to  conceal  the  cause  of 
their  resentment.  Very  few  men  of  great  families  and 
extensive  connections,  but  will  feel  the  smart  of  a  cutting 
reform,  in  some  close  relation,  some  bosom  friend,  some 
pleasant  acquaintance,  some  dear  protected  dependant. 
Emolument  is  taken  from  some  ;  patronage  from  others  ; 
objects  of  pursuit  from  all.  Men,  forced  into  an  involuntary 
independence,  will  abhor  the  authors  of  a  blessing  which  in 
their  eyes  has  so  very  near  a  resemblance  to  a  curse.  When 
officers  are  removed,  and  the  offices  remain,  you  may  set  the 
gratitude  of  some  against  the  anger  of  others ;  you  may 
oppose  the  friends  you  oblige  against  the  enemies  you  pro- 
voke. But  services  of  the  present  sort  create  no  attach- 
ments. The  individual  good  felt  in  a  public  benefit,  is- 
comparatively  so  small,  comes  round  through  such  an 
involved   labyrinth   of    intricate   and    tedious   revolutions ; 
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whilst  a  present  personal  detriment  is  so  heavy,  where  it 
falls,  and  so  instant  in  its  operation,  that  the  cold  com- 
mendation of  a  public  advantage  never  was,  and  never  will 
be,  a  match  for  the  quick  sensibility  of  a  private  loss ;  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  when  many  people  have 
an  interest  in  railing,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  bring  a 
considerable  degree  of  unpopularity  upon  any  measure.  So 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  reformation  will  operate 
against  the  reformers ;  and  revenge  (as  against  them  at  the 
least)  will  produce  all  the  effects  of  corruption. 

This,  sir,  is  almost  always  the  case,  where  the  plan  has 
complete  success.  But  how  stands  the  matter  in  the  mere 
attempt  ?  Nothing,  you  know,  is  more  common,  than  for 
men  to  wish,  and  call  loudly  too,  for  a  reformation,  who, 
when  it  arrives,  do  by  no  means  like  the  severity  of  its 
aspect.  Reformation  is  one  of  those  pieces  which  must  be 
put  at  some  distance  in  order  to  please.  Its  greatest 
favorers  love  it  better  in  the  abstract  than  in  the  substance. 
When  any  old  prejudice  of  their  own,  or  any  interest  that 
they  value,  is  touched,  they  become  scrupulous,  they  become 
captious,  and  every  man  has  his  separate  exception.  Some 
pluck  out  the  black  hairs,  some  the  grey  ;  one  point  must  be 
given  up  to  one ;  another  point  must  be  yielded  to  another ; 
nothing  is  suffered  to  prevail  upon  its  own  principle ;  the 
whole  is  so  frittered  down,  and  disjointed,  that  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  original  scheme  remains  !  Thus,  between  the 
resistance  of  power,  and  the  unsystematical  process  of 
popularity,  the  undertaker  and  the  undertaking  are  both 
exposed,  and  the  poor  reformer  is  hissed  off  the  stage,  both 
by  friends  and  foes. 

There  is  a  time,  when  men  will  not  sufi'er  bad  tlnngs 
because  their  ancestors  have  suffered  worse.  There  is  a 
time,  when  the  hoary  head  of  inveterate  abuse  will  neither 
draw  reverence,  nor  obtain  protection.  If  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon  pleads  '  not  gniltij '  to  the  charges  brought 
-against  the  present  system  of  public  economy,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  fair  verdict  by  which  he  will  not  stand 
acquitted.  But  pleading  is  not  our  present  business.  His 
plea  or  his  traverse  may  be  allowed  as  an  answer  to  a  charge, 
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when  a  charge  is  made.  But  if  he  puts  himself  in  the  way 
to  obstruct  reformation,  then  the  faults  of  his  office  instantly 
become  his  own.  Instead  of  a  public  officer  in  an  abusive 
department,  whose  province  is  an  object  to  be  regulated,  he 
becomes  a  criminal  who  is  to  be  punished.  I  do  most 
seriously  put  it  to  administration,  to  consider  the  wisdom  of 
a  timely  reform.  Early  reformations  are  amicable  arrange- 
ments with  a  friend  in  power  ;  late  reformations  are  terms 
imposed  upon  a  conquered  enemy :  early  reformations  are 
made  in  cool  blood  ;  late  reformations  are  made  under  a 
state  of  inflammation.  In  that  state  of  things  the  people 
behold  in  government  nothing  that  is  respectable.  They 
see  the  abuse,  and  they  will  see  nothing  else.  They  fall 
into  the  temper  of  a  furious  populace  provoked  at  the 
disorder  of  a  house  of  ill  fame  ;  they  never  attempt  to 
correct  or  regulate  ;  they  go  to  work  by  the  shortest  way  — 
they  abate  the  nuisance,  they  pull  down  the  house. 

This  is  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true  interest  of 
government.  But  as  it  is  the  interest  of  government  that 
reformation  should  be  early,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people 
that  it  should  be  temperate.  It  is  their  interest,  because  a 
temperate  reform  is  permanent ;  and  because  it  has  a 
principle  of  growth.  Whenever  we  improve,  it  is  right  to 
leave  room  for  a  further  improvement.  It  is  right  to 
consider,  to  look  about  us,  to  examine  the  effect  of  what  we 
have  done.  Then  we  can  proceed  with  confidence,  because 
we  can  proceed  with  intelligence.  Whereas  in  hot  reforma- 
tions, in  what  men,  more  zealous  than  considerate,  call 
malciiig  clear  -work,  the  whole  is  generally  so  crude,  so  harsh, 
so  indigested ;  mixed  with  so  much  imprudence,  and  so 
much  injustice ;  so  contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  human 
nature,  and  human  institutions,  that  the  very  people  who 
are  most  eager  for  it,  are  among  the  first  to  grow  disgusted 
at  what  they  have  done.  Tlien  some  part  of  the  abdicated 
grievance  is  recalled  from  its  exile  in  order  to  become  a 
corrective  of  the  correction,  Then  the  abuse  assumes  all 
the  credit  and  popularity  of  a  reform.  The  very  idea  of 
purity  and  disinterestedness  in  politics  fjills  into  disrepute, 
and  is  considered  as  a  vision  of  hot  and  inexperienced  men ; 
and  thus  disorders  become  incurable,  not  by  the  virulence  of 
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their  own  quality,  but  by  the  unapt  and  violent  nature  of 
the  remedies.  A  great  part,  therefore,  of  my  idea  of  reform, 
is  meant  to  operate  gradually  ;  some  benefits  will  come  at  a 
nearer,  some  at  a  more  remote  period.  We  must  no  more 
make  haste  to  be  rich  by  parsimony,  than  by  intemperate 
acquisition. 

Sir,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  lay  these  principles 
fairly  before  you,  that  afterwards  you  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  judge  whether  every  object  of  regulation,  as  I  propose  it, 
comes  fairly  under  its  rule.  This  will  exceedingly  shorten 
all  discussion  between  us,  if  we  are  perfectly  in  earnest  in 
establishing  a  system  of  good  management.  I  tlierefore  lay 
down  to  myself  seven  fundamental  rules  :  they  might 
indeed  be  reduced  to  two  or  three  simple  maxims,  but  they 
would  be  too  general,  and  their  application  to  the  several 
heads  of  the  business  before  us,  would  not  be  so  distinct  and 
visible.     1  conceive,  then. 

First,  that  all  jurisdictions  which  furnish  more  matter  of 
expense,  more  temptation  to  oppression,  or  more  means  and 
instruments  of  corrupt  influence  than  advantage  to  justice  or 
political  admhiistration  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Secondly,  that  all  public  estates  which  are  more  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  vexing,  overawing,  and  in- 
fluencing those  who  hold  under  them  and  to  the  expense  of 
perception  and  management,  than  of  benefit  to  the  revenue, 
ought,  upon  every  principle,  both  of  revenue  and  of  freedom, 
to  be  disposed  of. 

Thirdlij,  that  all  offices  which  bring  more  charge  than 
proportional  advantage  to  the  State ;  that  all  offices  which 
may  be  engrafted  on  others,  uniting  and  simplifying  their 
duties,  ought  in  the  first  case  to  be  taken  away  ;  and  in  the 
second  to  be  consolidated. 

Fourthly,  that  all  such  offices  ought  to  be  abolished  as 
obstruct  the  prospect  of  the  general  superintendent  of 
finance ;  which  destroy  his  superintendency,  which  disable 
him  from  foreseeing  and  providing  for  charges  as  they  may 
occur ;  from  preventing  expense  in  its  origin,  checking 
it  in  its  progress,  or  securing  its  application  to  its  proper 
purposes.     A  minister,  under  whom  expenses  can  be  made 
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without  his  knowledge,  can  never  say  what  it  is  that  he  can 
spend  or  what  it  is  that  he  can  save. 

Fifthly,  that  it  is  proper  to  estabUsh  an  invariable  order 
in  all  payments  ;  which  will  prevent  partiality,  which  will 
give  preference  to  services,  not  according  to  the  importunity 
of  the  demandant,  but  the  rank  and  order  of  their  utility  or 
their  justice. 

Sixthly,  that  it  is  right  to  reduce  every  establishment, 
and  every  part  of  an  establishment  (as  nearly  as  possible)  to 
certainty,  the  life  of  all  order  and  good  management. 

Seventhly,  that  all  subordinate  treasuries,  as  the  nurseries 
of  mismanagement,  and  as  naturally  drawing  to  themselves 
as  much  money  as  they  can,  keeping  it  as  long  as  they 
can,  and  accounting  for  it  as  late  as  they  can,  ought  to  be 
dissolved.  They  have  a  tendency  to  perplex  and  distract 
the  public  accounts,  and  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  government 
even  beyond  the  extent  of  their  abuse. 

Under  the  authority  and  with  the  guidance  of  those  prin- 
ciples, I  proceed,  wishing  that  nothing  in  any  establishment 
may  be  changed  where  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  strong, 
direct,  and  solid  application  of  those  principles,  or  of  some 
one  of  them.  An  economical  constitution  is  a  necessary  basis 
for  an  economical  administration. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  sovereign  jurisdictions,  I  must 
observe,  sir,  that  whoever  takes  a  view  of  this  kingdom  in 
a  cursory  manner  will  imagine  that  he  beholds  a  solid, 
compacted,  uniform  system  of  monarchy  ;  in  which  all  inferior 
jurisdictions  are  but  as  rays  diverging  from  one  centre.  But 
on  examining  it  more  nearly  you  find  much  eccentricity  and 
confusion.  It  is  not  a  monarchy  in  strictness.  But,  as  in 
the  Saxon  times  this  country  was  an  heptarchy,  it  is  now  a 
strange  sort  of  pentarchy.  It  is  divided  into  five  several 
distinct  principalities,  besides  the  supreme.  There  is  indeed 
this  difference  from  the  Saxon  times,  that,  as  in  the 
itinerant  exhibitions  of  the  stage,  for  want  of  a  complete 
company,  they  are  obliged  to  throw  a  variety  of  parts  on 
their  chief  performer,  so  our  sovereign  condescends  himself 
to  act  not  only  the  principal,  but  all  the  subordmate  parts 
in  the  play.  He  condescends  to  dissipate  the  royal  character, 
and  to  trifle  with  those  light  subordinate  lacquered  sceptres 
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in  those  hands  that  sustain  the  ball,  representing  the  world, 
or  which  wield  the  trident  that  commands  the  ocean.  Cross 
a  brook,  and  you  lose  the  king  of  England  ;  but  you  have 
some  comfort  in  coming  again  under  his  majesty,  though 
*  shorn  of  his  beams,'  and  no  more  than  prince  of  Wales. 
Go  to  the  north,  and  you  find  him  dwindled  to  a  duke  of 
Lancaster  ;  turn  to  tlie  west  of  that  north,  and  he  pops  upon 
you  in  the  humble  character  of  earl  of  Chester.  Travel 
a  few  miles  on,  the  earl  of  Chester  disappears,  and  the 
king  surprises  you  again  as  count  palatine  of  Lancaster. 
If  you  travel  beyond  Mount  Edgecomb,  you  find  him  once 
more  in  his  incognito,  and  he  is  duke  of  Cornwall.  So 
that,  (piite  fatigued  and  satiated  with  this  dull  variety,  you 
are  infinitely  refreshed  when  you  return  to  the  sphere  of 
his  proper  splendor,  and  behold  your  amiable  sovereign  in 
his  true,  simple,  undisguised,  native  character  of  majesty. 

In  every  one  of  these  five  principalities,  duchies,  palati- 
nates, there  is  a  regular  establishment  of  considerable 
expense  and  most  domineering  influence.  As  his  majesty 
submits  to  appear  in  this  state  of  subordination  to  himself, 
his  loyal  peers  and  faithful  commons  attend  his  royal 
transformations,  and  are  not  so  nice  as  to  refuse  to  nibble  at 
those  crumbs  of  emoluments,  which  console  their  petty  meta- 
morphoses. Thus  every  one  of  those  principalities  has  the 
apparatus  of  a  kingdom,  for  the  jurisdiction  over  a  few 
private  estates ;  and  the  formality  and  charge  of  the 
exchequer  of  Great  Britain  for  collecting  the  rents  of  a 
country  'squire.  Cornwall  is  the  best  of  them  ;  but  when 
you  compare  the  charge  with  the  receipt,  you  will  find 
that  it  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
duchy  and  county  palatine  of  Lancaster  do  not  yield,  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  on  an  average  of  twenty  years, 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year  clear  to  the  Crown.  As  to 
Wales  and  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  their  productive  exchequer  yields  any 
returns  at  all.  Yet  one  may  say  that  this  revenue  is  more 
faithfully  applied  to  its  purposes  than  any  of  the  rest,  as  it 
exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  multiplying  offices  and  extend- 
ing infiuence. 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  improve  this  branch  of 
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local  influence,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  fund  of  general 
corruption.  I  have  on  the  seat  behind  me  the  constitution 
of  INlr.  John  Probert,  a  knight-errant,  dubbed  by  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and  sent  to  search  for  revenues 
and  adventures  upon  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  com- 
mission is  remarkable  ;  and  the  event  not  less  so.  The  com- 
mission sets  forth  that  '  Upon  a  report  of  the  deputy  auditor  ' 
— (for  there  is  a  deputy  auditor) — '  of  the  principality  of 
Wales,  it  appeared  that  his  majesty's  land  revenues  in  the 
said  principality  cu^e  greatly  diminished'  \  and  'that  upon  a 
report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  liis  majesty's  land  revenues, 
upon  a  memorial  of  the  auditor  of  his  majesty's  revenues 
within  the  said  principality,  that  his  mines  and  forests  have 
produced  very  little  profit  either  to  the  public  revenue  or  to 
individuals' ;  and  therefore  they  appoint  Mr.  Probert,  with 
a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  said 
principality,  to  try  whether  he  can  make  anything  more  of 
that  very  little  which  is  stated  to  be  so  greatly  diminished. 
'  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.'  And  yet,  sir,  you  will 
remark  that  this  little  diminution  from  littleness  (which 
serves  only  to  prove  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter)  was 
not  for  want  of  the  tender  and  officious  care  (as  we  see) 
of  surveyors  general  and  surveyors  particular ;  of  auditors 
and  deputy  auditors ;  not  for  want  of  memorials,  and 
remonstrances,  and  reports,  and  commissions,  and  constitu- 
tions, and  inquisitions,  and  pensions. 

Probert,  thus  armed  and  accoutred — and  paid,  proceeded 
on  his  adventure  ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  on  the 
confines  of  Wales,  than  all  Wales  was  in  arms  to  meet 
him.  That  nation  is  brave,  and  full  of  spirit.  Since  the 
invasion  of  king  Edward  and  the  massacre  of  the  bards, 
there  never  was  such  a  tumult,  and  alarm,  and  uproar 
through  the  region  of  Prestatyn.  Snowdon  shook  to  its 
base ;  Cader  Idris  was  loosened  from  its  foundations.  The 
fury  of  litigious  war  blevv'  her  horn  on  the  mountains. 
The  rocks  poured  down  their  goatherds,  and  the  deep 
caverns  vomited  out  their  miners.  Everything  above 
ground,  and  everything  under  ground,  was  in  arms. 

In  short,  sir,  to  alight  from  my  Welsh  Pegasus,  and  to 
come  to  level  ground  :  the  Preux  Chevalier  Probert  went 
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to  look  for  rev^enue,  like  his  masters  upon  other  occasions ; 
and,  like  his  masters,  he  found  rebellion.  But  we  were 
grown  cautious  by  experience.  A  civil  war  of  paper  might 
end  in  a  more  serious  war ;  for  now  remonstrance  met 
remonstrance,  and  memorial  was  opposed  to  memorial.  The 
wise  Britons  thought  it  more  reasonable  that  the  poor 
wasted  decrepid  revenue  of  the  principality  should  die  a 
natural  than  a  violent  death.  In  truth,  sir,  the  attempt  was 
no  less  an  affront  upon  the  understanding  of  that  respectable 
people,  than  it  was  an  attack  on  their  property.  They 
chose  rather  that  their  ancient  moss-grown  castles  should 
moulder  into  decay,  under  the  silent  touches  of  time  and 
the  slow  formality  of  an  oblivious  and  drowsy  exchequer, 
than  that  they  should  be  battered  down  all  at  once  by  the 
lively  efforts  of  a  pensioned  engineer.  As  it  is  the  fortune  of 
the  noble  lord  to  whom  the  auspices  of  this  campaign 
belonged,  frequently  to  provoke  resistance,  so  it  is  his  rule 
and  nature  to  yield  to  that  resistance  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
He  was  true  to  himself  on  this  occasion.  He  submitted 
with  spirit  to  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  the  Welsh.  Mr. 
Probert  gave  up  this  adventure,  and  keeps  his  pension  :  and 
so  ends  '  the  famous  history  of  the  revemie  adventures  of  the 
bold  baron  North  and  the  good  knight  Probert  upon  the 
mountains  of  \''enodotia.' 

In  such  a  state  is  the  exchequer  of  Wales  at  present, 
that  upon  the  report  of  tlie  treasury  itself,  its  little  revenue 
is  greatly  diminished  ;  and  we  see  by  the  whole  of  this 
strange  transaction,  that  an  attempt  to  improve  it  produces 
resistance ;  the  resistance  produces  submission ;  and  the 
whole  ends  in  pension. 

It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  To  do  nothing  with  them  is  extinction ;  to 
improve  them  is  oppression.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
estates  which  support  these  minor  principalities,  is  made 
up,  not  of  revenues  and  rents,  and  profitable  fines,  but  of 
claims,  of  pretensions,  of  vexations,  of  litigations.  They  are 
exchequers  of  unfrequent  receipt,  and  constant  charge  ;  a 
system  of  finances  not  fit  for  an  economist  who  would  be 
rich :  not  fit  for  a  prince  who  would  govern  his  subjects  with 
equity  and  justice.  .  .  .  1  propose,  therefore,  to  unite  all  the 
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five  principalities  to  the  crown,  and  to  its  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion— to  abolish  all  those  offices  that  produce  an  useless  and 
chargeable  separation  from  the  body  of  the  people — to  com- 
pensate those  who  do  not  hold  their  offices  (if  any  such  there 
are )  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown — to  extinguish  vexatious 
titles  by  an  act  of  short  limitation — to  sell  those  unprofitable 
estates  which  support  useless  jurisdictions,  and  to  turn  the 
tenant-right  into  a  fee,  on  such  moderate  terms  as  will  be 
better  for  the  state  than  its  present  right,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  for  any  rational  tenant  to  refuse. 

Sir,  the  house  will  now  see  whether,  in  praying  for 
judgment  against  the  minor  principalities,  I  do  not  act  in 
conformity  to  the  laws  that  I  had  laid  to  myself,  of  getting 
rid  of  every  jurisdiction  more  subservient  to  oppression  and 
expense,  than  to  any  end  of  justice  or  honest  policy ;  of 
abolishing  offices  more  expensive  than  useful ;  of  combming 
duties  improperly  separated  ;  of  changing  revenues  more 
vexatious  than  productive  into  ready  money  ;  of  suppressing 
offices  which  stand  in  the  way  of  economy ;  and  of  cutting 
off  lurking  subordinate  treasuries.  Dispute  the  rules ;  con- 
trovert the  application ;  or  give  your  hands  to  this  salutary 
measure. 


I  come  next  to  the  great  supreme  body  of  the  civil 
government  itself.  I  approach  it  with  that  awe  and  rever- 
ence with  which  a  young  physician  approaches  to  the  cure 
of  the  disorders  of  his  parent.  Disorders,  sir,  and  infirmities 
there  are — such  disorders,  that  all  attempts  towards  method, 
prudence,  and  frugality  will  be  perfectly  vain,  whilst  a 
system  of  confusion  remains,  which  is  not  only  alien,  but 
adverse  to  all  economy  ;  a  system,  which  is  not  only  prodigal 
in  its  very  essence,  but  causes  everything  else  which  belongs 
to  it  to  be  prodigally  conducted. 

It  is  impossible,  sir,  for  any  person  to  be  an  economist 
where  no  order  in  payments  is  established ;  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  an  economist,  who  is  not  able  to  take  a 
comparative  view  of  his  means,  and  of  his  expenses,  for  the 
year  which  lies  before  him  ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
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an  economist,  under  whom  various  officers  in  their  several 
departments  may  spend — even  just  what  they  please — and 
often  with  an  emulation  of  expense,  as  contributing  to  the 
importance,  if  not  profit,  of  their  several  departments.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  neither  the  present,  nor  any  other  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  has  been  ever  able  to  take  a  survey,  or 
to  make  even  a  tolerable  guess,  of  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment for  any  one  year ;  so  as  to  enable  him  with  the  least 
degree  of  certainty,  or  even  probability,  to  bring  his  affairs 
within  compass.  Whatever  scheme  may  be  formed  upon 
them,  must  be  made  on  a  calculation  of  chances.  As  things 
are  circumstanced,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  cannot  make 
an  estimate.  I  am  sure  I  serve  the  king,  and  I  am  sure  I 
assist  administration,  by  putting  economy  at  least  in  their 
power.  We  must  class  sciences ;  we  must  (as  far  as  their 
nature  admits)  appropiiate  funds ;  or  everything,  however 
reformed,  will  fall  again  into  the  old  confusion. 

Coming  upon  this  ground  of  the  civil  list,  the  first  thing 
in  dignity  and  charge  that  attracts  our  notice,  is  the  royal 
household.  This  establishment,  in  my  opinion,  is  exceed- 
ingly abusive  in  its  constitution.  It  is  formed  upon  manners 
and  customs  that  have  long  since  expired.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  formed,  in  many  respects,  upon  feudal 
principles.  In  the  feudal  times,  it  was  not  uncommon, 
even  among  subjects,  for  the  lowest  offices  to  be  held  by 
considerable  persons ;  persons  as  unfit  by  their  incapacity, 
as  improper  froin  their  rank,  to  occupy  such  employments. 
They  were  held  by  patent,  sometimes  for  life,  and  some- 
times by  inheritance.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me, 
a  person  of  no  slight  consideration  held  the  office  of  patent 
hereditary  cook  to  an  earl  of  Warwick.  The  earl  of 
Warwick's  soups,  I  fear,  were  not  the  better  for  the 
dignity  of  his  kitchen.  I  think  it  was  an  earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  officiated  as  steward  of  the  household  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury.  Instances  of  the  same  kind  may  in 
some  degree  be  found  in  the  Northumberland  house-book, 
and  other  fiimily  records.  There  was  some  reason  in 
ancient  necessities,  for  these  ancient  customs.  Protection 
was  wanted ;  and  the  domestic  tie,  though  not  the  highest, 
was  the  closest. 
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The  king's  household  has  not  only  several  strong  traces  of 
this  feudaUty,  but  it  is  formed  also  upon  the  principles  of  a 
bodif  coi'porate ;  it  has  its  own  magistrates,  courts,  and  by-laws. 

This  might  be  necessary  in  the  ancient  times,  in  order  to 
have  a  government  ^^dthin  itself,  capable  of  regulating  the 
vast  and  often  unruly  multitude  which  composed  and 
attended  it.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  ancient  court 
called  the  Green  Cloth — composed  of  the  marshal,  treasurer, 
and  other  great  officers  of  the  household,  with  certain 
clerks.  The  rich  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  for- 
merly the  same  establishments  (only  on  a  reduced  scale) 
have  since  altered  their  economy ;  and  turned  the  course 
of  their  expense  from  the  maintenance  of  vast  establish- 
ments within  their  walls,  to  the  employment  of  a  great 
variety  of  independent  trades  abroad.  Their  influence  is 
lessened  :  but  a  mode  of  accommodation,  and  a  style  of 
splendor,  suited  to  the  mamiers  of  the  times,  has  been 
increased.  Royalty  itself  has  insensibly  followed ;  and  the 
royal  household  has  been  carried  away  by  the  resistless  tide 
of  manners  ;  but  with  this  very  material  difference — private 
men  have  got  rid  of  the  establishments  along  'v\dth  the 
reasons  of  them ;  whereas  the  royal  household  has  lost  all 
that  was  stately  and  venerable  in  the  antique  manners, 
without  retrenching  anything  of  the  cumbrous  charge  of 
a  Gothic  establishment.  It  is  shrunk  into  the  polished 
littleness  of  modern  elegance  and  personal  accommodation  ; 
it  has  evaporated  from  the  gross  concrete,  into  an  essence 
and  rectifled  spirit  of  expense,  where  you  have  tons  of 
ancient  pomp  in  a  vial  of  modern  luxury. 

But  when  the  reason  of  old  establishments  is  gone,  it  is 
absurd  to  preserve  nothing  but  the  burthen  of  them.  This 
is  superstitiously  to  embalm  a  carcass  not  worth  an  ounce  of 
the  gums  that  are  used  to  preserve  it.  It  is  to  burn  precious 
oils  in  the  tomb  ;  it  is  to  offer  meat  and  drink  to  the  dead — 
not  so  much  an  honor  to  the  deceased,  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
survivors.  Our  palaces  are  vast  inhospitable  halls.  There 
the  bleak  winds,  there  '  Boreas,  and  Eurus,  and  Caurus,  and 
Argestes  loud,'  howling  through  the  vacant  lobbies  and 
clattering  the  doors  of  deserted  guard-rooms,  appal  the 
imagination,  and  conjure  up  the  grim  spectres  of  departed 
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tyrants — the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Dane ;  the  stern 
Edwards  and  fierce  Henries — who  stalk  from  desolation  to 
desolation,  through  the  dreary  vacuity,  and  melancholy 
succession  of  chill  and  comfortless  chambers.  When  this 
tumult  subsides,  a  dead,  and  still  more  frightful  silence 
would  reign  in  tins  desert,  if  every  now  and  then  the 
tacking  of  hammers  did  not  announce  that  those  constant 
attendants  upon  all  courts  in  all  ages.  Jobs,  were  still  alive ; 
for  whose  sake  alone  it  is,  that  any  trace  of  ancient  grandeur 
is  suffered  to  remain.  These  palaces  are  a  true  emblem  of 
some  governments  ;  the  inhabitants  are  decayed,  but  the 
governors  and  magistrates  still  flourish.  They  put  me  in 
mind  of  Old  Saruiii,  where  the  representatives,  more  in 
number  than  the  constituents,  only  serve  to  inform  us  that 
this  was  once  a  place  of  trade,  and  sounding  with  '  the  busy 
hum  of  men,'  though  now  you  can  only  trace  the  streets  by 
the  colour  of  the  corn ;  and  its  sole  manufacture  is  in 
members  of  parliament. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  imeasiness  among  the  people, 
upon  an  article  which  I  must  class  under  the  head  of  pen- 
sions. I  mean  the  great  patent  offices  in  the  exchequer. 
They  are  in  reality  and  substance  no  other  than  pensions, 
and  in  no  other  light  shall  I  consider  them.  Tliey  are 
sinecures.  They  are  always  executed  by  deputy.  The  duty 
of  the  principal  is  as  nothing.  They  differ  however  from  the 
pensions  on  the  list  in  some  particulars.  They  are  held  for 
life.  I  think,  with  the  public,  that  the  profits  of  those  places 
are  grown  enormous  ;  the  magnitude  of  those  profits,  and  the 
nature  of  them,  both  call  for  reformation.  The  nature  of 
their  profits,  which  grow  out  of  the  public  distress,  is  itself 
invidious  and  grievous.  But  I  fear  that  reform  cannot  be 
immediate.  I  find  myself  under  a  restriction.  These  places, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  held  for  life,  have 
been  considered  as  property.  They  have  been  given  as  a 
provision  for  children  ;  they  have  been  the  subject  of  family 
settlements  ;  they  have  been  the  security  of  creditors.  What 
the  law  respects  shall  be  sacred  to  me.  If  the  barriers  of 
law  should  be  broken,  upon  ideas  of  convenience,  even  of 
public  convenience,  we  shall  have  no  longer  anything  certain 
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among  us.  If  the  discretion  of  power  is  once  let  loose 
upon  property  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  w^hose 
power,  and  what  discretion  it  is  that  will  prevail  at  last.  Jt 
would  be  wise  to  attend  upon  the  order  of  things ;  and  not 
to  attempt  to  outrun  the  slow,  but  smooth  and  even  course 
of  nature.  There  are  occasions,  1  admit,  of  public  necessity, 
so  vast,  so  clear,  so  evident,  that  they  supersede  all  laws. 
Law  being  only  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
cannot  in  any  one  of  its  parts  resist  a  demand  which  may 
comprehend  the  total  of  the  public  interest.  To  be  siu'e, 
no  law  can  set  itself  up  against  the  cause  and  reason  of  all 
law.  But  such  a  case  very  rarely  happens ;  and  this  most 
certainly  is  not  such  a  case.  The  mere  time  of  the  reform 
is  by  no  means  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  principle  of  law. 
Individuals  pass  like  slmdows ;  but  the  commonwealth  is 
fixed  and  stable.  The  difference,  therefore,  of  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  which  to  private  people  is  immense,  to  the  state 
is  nothing.  At  any  rate,  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  reconcile 
our  economy  with  our  laws,  than  to  set  them  at  variance ;  a 
quarrel  which  in  the  end  must  be  destructive  to  both. 

My  idea,  therefore,  is  to  reduce  those  officers  to  fixed 
salaries,  as  the  present  lives  and  reversions  shall  suc- 
cessively fall.  I  mean  that  the  ofKce  of  the  great  auditor 
(the  auditor  of  the  receipt)  shall  be  reduced  to  ^3,000  a 
year ;  and  the  auditors  of  the  imprest,  and  the  rest  of  the 
principal  officers,  to  fixed  appointments  of  £1,500  a  year 
each.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  value  of  this 
fall  of  lives  to  the  public  when  we  shall  have  obtained  a  just 
account  of  the  present  income  of  those  places  ;  and  we  shall 
obtain  that  account  with  great  facility,  if  the  present 
possessors  are  not  alarmed  with  any  apprehension  of  danger 
to  their  freehold  office. 

I  know^  too,  that  it  will  be  demanded  of  me,  how  it  comes, 
that  since  1  admit  these  offices  to  be  no  better  than  pensions, 
I  chose,  after  the  principle  of  law  had  been  satisfied,  to 
retain  them  at  all  ?  To  this,  sir,  I  answer,  that  conceiving 
it  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  reason  of  state  in  every  country,  that 
there  must  be  means  of  rewarding  public  service,  those 
means  wall  be  incomplete,  and  indeed  wholly  insufficient  for 
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that  purpose,  if  there  should  be  no  further  reward  for  that 
service  than  the  daily  wages  it  receives  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown. 

Whoever  seriously  considers  the  excellent  argument  of 
lord  Somers,  in  the  banker's  case,  will  see  he  bottoms  him- 
self upon  the  very  same  maxim  which  I  do  ;  and  one  of  his 
principal  grounds  of  doctrine  for  the  alienability  of  the 
domain  in  England,^  contrary  to  the  maxim  of  the  law  in 
France,  he  lays  in  the  constitutional  policy  of  furnishing  a 
permanent  reward  to  public  service  ;  of  making  that  reward 
the  origin  of  families  ;  and  the  foundation  of  wealth  as 
well  as  of  honors.  It  is  indeed  the  only  genuine  un- 
miadulterated  origin  of  nobility.  It  is  a  great  principle  in 
government ;  a  principle  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole 
structure.  The  other  judges  who  held  the  same  doctrine 
went  beyond  lord  Somers  with  regard  to  the  remedy, 
which  they  thought  was  given  by  law  against  the  crown 
upon  the  grant  of  pensions.  Indeed  no  man  knows  when 
he  cuts  off  tlie  incitements  to  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  the 
just  rewards  of  public  service,  what  infinite  mischief  he  may 
do  his  country  through  all  generations.  Such  saving  to  the 
public  may  prove  the  worst  mode  of  robbing  it.  The 
crown,  which  has  in  its  hands  the  trust  of  the  daily  pay  for 
national  service  ought  to  have  in  its  hands  also  the  means 
for  the  repose  of  public  labor,  and  the  fixed  settlement  of 
acknowledged  merit.  There  is  a  time,  when  the  weather- 
beaten  vessels  of  the  state  ought  to  come  into  harbour. 
They  must  at  length  have  a  retreat  from  the  malice  of  rivals 
from  the  perfidy  of  political  friends,  and  the  inconstancy  of 
the  people.  Many  of  the  persons  who  in  all  times  have 
filled  the  great  of^ces  of  state  have  been  younger  brothers, 
who  had  originally  httle,  if  any  fortune.  These  offices  do 
not  furnish  the  means  of  amassing  wealth.  There  ought  to 
be  some  power  in  the  crown  of  granting  pensions  out  of  the 
reach  of  its  own  caprices.  An  entail  of  dependence  is  a  bad 
reward  of  merit. 

I  would,  therefore,  leave  to  the  crown  the  possibility  of 
conferring  some  favors,  which,  whilst  they  are  received  as  a 
reward,  do  not  operate  as  corruption.     ^Vhen  men  receive 

'  Before  the  Statute  of  Queen  Anne,  which  limited  the  alienation  of  land. 
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obligations  from  the  crown  through  the  pious  hands  of 
fathers,  or  of  connections  as  venerable  as  the  paternal,  the 
dependence  which  arise  from  thence  are  the  obligations  of 
gratitude,  and  not  tiie  fetters  of  servility.  Such  ties 
originate  in  virtue,  and  they  promote  it.  They  continue 
men  in  those  habitudes  of  friendship,  those  political  connec- 
tions, and  those  political  principles  in  which  they  began  life. 
They  are  antidotes  against  corrupt  levity,  instead  of  causes 
of  it.  What  an  unseemly  spectacle  would  it  afford,  what  a 
disgrace  would  it  be  to  the  commonwealth  that  suffered  such 
things,  to  see  the  hopeful  son  of  a  meritorious  minister 
begging  his  bread  at  the  door  of  that  treasury  from  whence 
his  father  dispensed  the  economy  of  an  empire,  and  pro- 
moted the  happiness  and  glory  of  his  country  ?  Why 
should  he  be  obliged  to  prostrate  his  honor,  and  to  submit 
his  principles  at  the  levee  of  some  proud  favourite,  shouldered 
and  thrust  aside  by  every  impudent  pretender,  on  the  very 
spot  where  a  few  days  before  he  saw  himself  adored  ? — 
obliged  to  cringe  to  the  author  of  the  calamities  of  his 
house,  and  to  kiss  the  hands  that  are  red  with  his  father's 
blood  ?     No,  sir,  these  things  are  unfit,  they  are  intolerable. 

Sir,  I  shall  be  asked  why  I  do  not  choose  to  destroy 
those  offices  which  are  pensions,  and  appoint  pensions  under 
the  direct  title  in  their  stead  ?  I  allow  that  in  some  cases 
it  leads  to  abuse  ;  to  have  things  appointed  for  one  purpose, 
and  applied  to  another.  I  have  no  great  objection  to  such  a 
change  :  but  I  do  not  think  it  quite  prudent  for  me  to  propose 
it.  If  I  should  take  away  the  present  establishment,  the 
burthen  of  proof  rests  upon  me  that  so  many  pensions,  and 
no  more,  and  to  such  an  amount  each,  and  no  more,  are 
necessary  for  the  public  service.  This  is  what  I  can  never 
piove,  for  it  is  a  thing  incapable  of  definition.  I  do  not  like 
to  take  away  an  object  that  I  think  answers  my  purpose,  in 
hopes  of  getting  it  back  again  in  a  better  shape.  People 
will  bear  an  old  establishment  when  its  excess  is  cor- 
rected, who  will  revolt  at  a  new  one.  1  do  not  think  these 
office-pensions  to  be  more  in  number  than  sufficient :  but 
on  that  point  the  house  will  exercise  its  discretion.  As 
to  abuse,  I  am  convinced  that  very  few  trusts  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  administration  have  admitted  less  abuse 
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than  this.  Efficient  ministers  have  been  their  own  pay- 
masters. It  is  true.  But  their  very  partiahty  has  operated 
as  a  kind  of  justice  ;  and  still  it  was  service  that  was 
paid.  When  we  look  over  this  exchequer  list  we  find  it 
filled  with  the  descendants  of  the  Walpoles,  of  the  Pelhams, 
of  the  Townshends ;  names  to  whom  this  country  owes  its 
liberties  ;  and  to  whom  his  majesty  owes  his  crown.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  lines  that  the  immense  and  envied  employ- 
ment he  now  holds  came  to  a  certain  duke,^  who  is  now 
probably  sitting  quietly  at  a  very  good  dinner  directly  under 
us,  and  acting  high  life  below  stairs,  whilst  we,  his  masters, 
are  filling  our  mouths  with  unsubstantial  sounds,  and 
talking  of  hungry  economy  over  his  head.  But  he  is 
the  elder  branch  of  an  ancient  and  decayed  house,  joined  to 
and  repaired  by  the  reward  of  services  done  by  another. 
I  respect  the  original  title,  and  the  first  purchase  of 
merited  wealth  and  honor  through  all  its  descents,  through 
all  its  transfers,  and  all  its  assignments.  ]May  such  fountains 
never  be  dried  up  !  ISlay  they  ever  flow  with  their  original 
purity,  and  refresh  and  fructify  the  commonwealth  for 
ages  ! 

Sir,  1  think  myself  bound  to  give  you  my  reasons  as 
clearly,  and  as  fully,  for  stopping  in  the  course  of  reforma- 
tion, as  for  proceeding  in  it.  My  limits  are  the  rules  of  law  ; 
the  rules  of  policy  ;  and  the  service  of  the  state.  This  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  not  able  to  intermeddle  with  another 
article,  which  seems  to  be  a  specific  object  in  several  of  the 
petitions ;  I  mean  the  reduction  of  exorbitant  emoluments 
to  efficient  offices.  If  I  knew  of  any  real  efficient  office, 
which  did  possess  exorbitant  emoluments,  I  should  be 
extremely  desirous  of  reducing  them.  Others  may  know  of 
them.  1  do  not.  I  am  not  possessed  of  an  exact  common 
measure  between  real  service  and  its  reward.  I  am  very 
sure,  that  states  do  sometimes  receive  services,  which  it  is 
hardly  in  their  power  to  reward  according  to  their  worth. 
If  I  were  to  give  my  judgment  with  regard  to  this  country, 
I  do  not  think  the  great  efficient  offices  of  the  state  to  be 
overpaid.     The  service  of  the  public  is  a  thing  which  cannot 

*  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  dining-room  was  under  the  House  of 
dommons. 
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be  put  to  auction,  and  struck  down  to  those  who  will  agree 
to  execute  it  the  cheapest.  When  the  proportion  between 
reward  and  service  is  our  object,  we  must  always  consider  of 
what  nature  the  service  is,  and  w^hat  sort  of  men  they  are 
that  must  perform  it.  What  is  just  payment  for  one  kind 
of  labor,  and  full  encouragement  for  one  kind  of  talents,  is 
fraud  and  discouragement  to  others.  JMany  of  the  great 
offices  have  much  duty  to  do,  and  much  expense  of  repre- 
sentation to  maintain.  A  secretary  of  state,  for  instance, 
must  not  appear  sordid  in  the  eyes  of  the  ministers  of  other 
nations ;  neither  ought  our  ministers  abroad  to  appear 
contemptible  in  the  courts  where  they  reside.  In  all  offices 
of  duty,  there  is,  almost  necessarily,  a  great  neglect  of  all 
domestic  affairs.  A  person  in  high  office  can  rarely  take  a 
view  of  his  family-house.  If  he  sees  that  the  state  takes  no 
detriment,  the  state  must  see  that  his  affairs  should  take 
as  little, 

I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  if  men  were  willing 
to  serve  in  such  situations  without  salary,  they  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  do  it.  Ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by 
the  motives  to  ordinary  integrity.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  that  state  which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare  and  heroic 
virtues,  will  be  sure  to  have  its  superstructure  in  the  basest 
proffigacy  and  corruption.  An  honorable  and  fair  profit  is 
the  best  security  against  avarice  and  rapacity ;  as  in  all 
things  else,  a  lawful  and  regulated  enjoyment  is  the  best 
security  against  debauchery  and  excess.  For  as  wealth  is 
power,  so  all  power  will  infallibly  draw  wealth  to  itself  by 
some  means  or  other  ;  and  when  men  are  left  no  way  of 
ascertaining  their  profits  but  by  their  means  of  obtaining 
them,  those  means  will  be  increased  to  infinity.  This  is 
true  in  all  the  parts  of  administration,  as  well  as  in  the 
whole.  If  any  individual  were  to  decline  his  appointments, 
it  might  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  ostentatious  ambition 
over  unpretending  service ;  it  might  breed  invidious  com- 
parisons ;  it  might  tend  to  destroy  w^hatever  little  unity  and 
agreement  may  be  found  among  ministers.  And  after  all, 
when  an  ambitious  man  had  run  down  his  competitors  by  a 
fallacious  shew  of  disinterestedness,  and  fixed  himself  in 
power  by  that  means,  what  security  is  there  that  he  would 
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not  change  his  course,  and  claim  as  an  indemnity  ten  times 
more  than  he  has  given  up  ? 

This  rule,  like  every  other,  may  admit  its  exceptions. 
When  a  great  man  has  some  one  great  object  in  view 
to  be  achieved  in  a  given  time,  it  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  walk  out  of  all  the  conmion  roads,  and  if  his 
fortune  permits  it,  to  hold  himself  out  as  a  splendid  example. 
I  am  told,  that  something  of  tliis  kind  is  now  doing  in  a 
country  near  us.  But  this  is  for  a  short  race  ;  the  training 
for  a  heat  or  two,  and  not  the  proper  preparation  for  the 
regular  stages  of  a  methodical  journey.  I  am  speaking  of 
establishments,  and  not  of  men. 

It  may  be  expected,  sir,  that  when  I  am  giving  my 
reasons  why  I  limit  myself  in  the  reduction  of  employments, 
or  of  their  profits,  I  should  say  something  of  those  which 
seem  of  eminent  inutility  in  the  state  :  I  mean  the  number 
of  officers  who  by  their  places  are  attendant  on  the  person 
of  the  king.  Considering  the  commonwealth  merely  as 
such,  and  considering  those  officers  only  as  relative  to  the 
direct  purposes  of  the  state,  I  admit  that  they  are  of  no  use 
at  all.  But  there  are  many  things  in  the  constitution  of 
establishments,  which  appear  of  little  value  on  the  first  view, 
which,  in  a  secondary  and  oblique  manner,  produce  very 
material  advantages.  It  was  on  full  consideration  that  I 
determined  not  to  lessen  any  of  the  offices  of  honor  about 
the  crown,  in  their  number,  or  their  emoluments.  These 
emoluments,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  do  not  much  more 
than  answer  the  charge  of  attendance.  Men  of  condition 
naturally  love  to  be  about  a  court ;  and  women  of  condition 
love  it  much  more.  But  there  is  in  all  regular  attendance, 
so  much  of  constraint,  that  if  it  were  a  mere  charge,  without 
any  compensation,  you  would  soon  have  the  court  deserted 
by  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

Sir,  the  most  serious  mischiefs  would  follow  from  such  a 
desertion.  Kings  are  naturally  lo\ers  'of  low  company. 
They  are  so  deviated  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  that 
they  must  look  upon  all  their  subjects  as  on  a  level.  They 
are  rather  apt  to  hate  than  to  love  their  nobility,  on  account 
of  the  occasional  resistance  to  their  will,  which  will  be  made 
by  their  virtue,  their  petulance,   or  their  pride.     It   must 
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indeed  be  admitted,  that  many  of  the  nobihty  are  as  per- 
fectly wilUng  to  act  the  part  of  flatterers,  tale-bearers, 
parasites,  pimps,  and  buffoons,  as  any  of  the  lowest  and 
vilest  of  mankind  can  possibly  be.  But  they  are  not 
properly  qualified  for  this  object  of  their  ambition.  The 
want  of  a  regular  education,  and  early  habits,  and  some 
lurking  remains  of  their  dignity,  will  never  permit  them  to 
become  a  match  for  an  Italian  eunuch,  a  mountebank,  a 
fiddler,  a  player,  or  any  regular  practitioner  of  that  tribe. 
The  Roman  emperors,  almost  from  the  beginning,  threw 
themselves  into  such  hands ;  and  the  mischief  increased 
every  day,  till  the  decline  and  final  ruin  of  the  empire.  It 
is  therefore  of  very  great  importance  (provided  the  thing  is 
not  overdone)  to  contrive  such  an  establishment  as  must, 
almost  whether  a  prince  will  or  not,  bring  into  daily  and 
hourly  offices  about  his  person,  a  great  number  of  his  first 
nobility  :  and  it  is  rather  an  useful  prejudice  that  gives  them 
a  pride  in  such  a  servitude.  Though  they  are  not  much  the 
better  for  a  court,  a  court  will  be  much  the  better  for  them. 
I  have  therefore  not  attempted  to  reform  any  of  the  offices 
of  honor  about  the  king's  person. 

I  have  not,  sir,  the  frantic  presumption  to  suppose,  that 
this  plan  contains  in  it  the  whole  of  what  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect,  in  the  great  work  of  reformation  they  call 
for.  Indeed  it  falls  infinitely  short  of  it.  It  falls  short, 
even  of  my  own  ideas.  I  have  some  thoughts  not  yet  fully 
ripened,  relative  to  a  reform  in  the  customs  and  excise,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  branches  of  financial  administration. 
There  are  other  things  too,  which  form  essential  parts  in  a 
great  plan  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  independence  of 
parliament.  The  contractor's  bill  of  last  year  it  is  fit  to 
revive  :  and  1  rejoice  that  it  is  in  better  hands  than  mine. 
The  bill  for  suspending  the  votes  of  custom-house  officers, 
brought  into  parliament  several  years  ago,  by  one  of  our 
worthiest  and  wisest  members^  (would  to  God  we  could 
along  with  the  plan  revive  the  person  who  designed  it).  But 
a  man  of  very  real  integrity,  honor,  and  ability  will  be  found 
to  take  his  place,  and  to  carry  his  idea  into  full  execution. 

^  W.  Dowdeswell,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1765. 
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You  all  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  review  our  military 
expenses  for  some  years  past,  and,  if  possible,  to  bind  up 
and  close  that  bleeding  artery  of  profusion :  but  that  busi- 
ness also,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  will  be  undertaken  by 
abilities  that  are  fully  adequate  to  it.  Something  must  be 
devised  (if  possible)  to  check  the  ruinous  expense  of 
elections. 

Sir,  all  or  most  of  these  things  must  be  done.  Every 
one  must  take  his  part. 

If  we  should  be  able  by  dexterity  or  power,  or  intrigue, 
to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  our  constituents,  what 
will  it  avail  us  ?  We  shall  never  be  stronnr  or  artful  enouojh 
to  parry,  or  to  put  by  the  irresistible  demands  of  our  situa- 
tion. That  situation  calls  upon  us,  and  upon  our  constituents 
too,  with  a  voice  which  will  be  heard.  1  am  sure  no  man  is 
more  zealously  attached  than  I  am  to  the  privileges  of  this 
house,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  exclusive  management 
of  money.  The  lords  have  no  right  to  the  disposition,  in 
any  sense,  of  the  public  purse ;  but  they  have  gone  further 
in  self-denial  ^  than  our  utmost  jealousy  could  have  required. 
A  power  of  examining  accounts,  to  censure,  correct,  and 
punish,  we  never,  that  I  know  of,  have  thought  of  denying 
to  the  house  of  lords.  It  is  something  more  than  a 
century  since  we  voted  that  body  useless ;  they  have  now 
voted  themselves  so.  I'he  whole  hope  of  reformation  is  at 
length  cast  upon  us;  and  let  us  not  deceive  the  nation, 
which  does  us  the  honor  to  hope  everything  from  our 
virtue.  If  all  the  nation  are  not  ecjually  forward  to  press 
this  duty  upon  us,  yet  be  assured,  that  they  will  equally 
expect  we  should  perform  it.  The  respectful  silence  of 
those  who  wait  upon  your  pleasure,  ought  to  be  as  powerful 
with  you,  as  the  call  of  those  who  require  your  service  as 
their  right.  Some,  without  doors,  affect  to  feel  hurt  for 
your  dignity,  because  they  suppose  that  menaces  are  held 
out  to  you.  Justify  their  good  opinion,  by  shewing  that 
no  menaces  are  necessary  to  stimulate  you  to  your  duty. 
But,  sir,  whilst  we  may  sympathise  with  them,  in  one  point, 
who  sympathise  with  us  in  another,  we  ought  to  attend  no 
less  to  those  who  approach  us  like  men,  and  who,  in  the 

1  Rejection  of  Loi-d  Shelburne's  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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guise  of  petitioners,,  spejik  to  us  in  the  tone  of  a  concealed 
authority.  It  is  not  wise  to  force  them  to  speak  out  more 
plainly,  what  they  plainly  mean.  But  the  petitioners  are 
violent.  Be  it  so.  Those  who  are  least  anxious  about  your 
conduct,  are  not  those  that  love  you  most.  Moderate 
affection,  and  satiated  enjoyment,  are  cold  and  respectful ; 
but  an  ardent  and  injured  passion  is  tempered  up  with 
wrath,  and  grief,  and  shame,  and  conscious  worth,  and  the 
maddening  sense  of  violated  right.  A  jealous  love  lights 
his  torch  from  the  firebrands  of  the  furies.  They  who  call 
upon  you  to  belong  wkoUy  to  the  people,  are  those  who 
wish  you  to  return  to  your  p?'oper  home ;  to  the  sphere  of 
your  duty,  to  the  post  of  your  honor,  to  the  mansion-house 
of  all  genuine,  serene,  and  solid  satisfaction.  We  have 
furnished  to  the  people  of  England  (indeed  we  have)  some 
real  cause  of  jealousy.  Let  us  leave  that  sort  of  company 
which,  if  it  does  not  destroy  our  innocence,  pollutes  our 
honor :  let  us  free  ourselves  at  once  from  everything  that 
can  increase  their  suspicions,  and  inflame  their  just  resent- 
ment :  let  us  cast  away  from  us,  with  a  generous  scorn,  all 
the  love-tokens  and  symbols  that  we  have  been  vain  and 
light  enough  to  accept ; — all  the  bracelets,  and  snuff-boxes, 
and  miniature  pictures,  and  hair  devices,  and  all  the  other 
adulterous  trinkets  that  are  the  pledges  of  our  alienation, 
and  the  monuments  of  our  shame.  Let  us  return  to  our 
legitimate  home,  and  all  jars  and  all  quarrels  will  be  lost  in 
embraces.  Let  the  conmions  in  parliamen:  assembled,  be 
one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  commons  at  large.  The 
distinctions  that  are  made  to  separate  us,  are  unnatural  and 
wicked  contrivances.  Let  us  identify,  let  us  incorporate 
ourselves  with  the  people.  Let  us  cut  all  the  cables  and 
snap  the  chains  which  tie  us  to  an  unfaithful  shore,  and 
enter  the  friendly  harbor,  that  shoots  far  out  into  the  main 
its  moles  and  jettees  to  receive  us.  '  War  with  the  world, 
and  peace  with  our  constituents.'  Be  this  our  motto,  and 
our  principle.  Then  indeed,  we  shall  be  truly  great.  Re- 
specting ourselves  we  shall  be  respected  by  the  world.  At 
present  all  is  troubled  and  cloudy,  and  distracted,  and  full 
of  anger  and  turbulence,  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  but  the 
air  may  be  cleared  by  this  storm,  and  light  and  fertihty  may 
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follow  it.  Let  us  give  a  faithful  pledge  to  the  people  that 
we  honor,  indeed,  the  crown  ;  but  that  we  belong  to  them  ; 
that  we  are  their  auxiliaries,  and  not  their  task-masters  ;  the 
fellow- laborers  in  the  same  vineyard,  not  lording  over  their 
rights,  but  helpers  of  their  joy  :  that  to  tax  them  is  a 
grievance  to  ourselves,  but  to  cut  off  from  our  enjoyments 
to  forward  theirs,  is  the  highest  gratification  we  are  capable 
of  receiving.  I  feel  with  comfort,  that  we  are  all  warmed 
with  these  sentiments,  and  while  we  are  thus  warm,  I  wish 
we  may  go  directly  and  with  a  cheerful  heart  to  this 
salutary  w^ork. 

Sir,  I  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  '  For  the  better 
regulation  of  his  majesty's  civil  establishments,  and  of  cer- 
tain public  offices ;  for  the  limitation  of  pensions,  and  the 
suppression  of  sundry  useless,  expensive,  and  inconvenient 
places ;  and  for  applying  the  moneys  saved  thereby  to  the 
public  service.' 

The    House  of  Commons. 
1^^  December,  1783. 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  a 
debate  on  Fox's  East  India  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Government  of 
India.  The  Bill  pi'oposed  to  constitute  a  supreme  council  in  England 
consisting  of  seven  Commissioners  to  be  nominated  by  Parliament,  who 
should  hold  office  for  four  years  and  have  complete  control  over  govern- 
ment, patronage,  and  connnerce.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years  the 
right  of  nomination  was  to  vest  in  the  Crown.  Burke  spoke  in  support 
of  the  Bill. 

Sir,  I  have  finished  all  I  proposed  to  say,  as  my  reasons 
for  giving  my  vote  to  this  bill.  If  I  am  wrong,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  pains  to  know  what  is  right.  This  pledge,  at  least, 
of  my  rectitude  I  have  given  to  my  country. 

And  now,  having  done  my  duty  to  the  bill,  let  me  say  a 
word  to  the  author.  I  should  leave  him  to  his  own  noble 
sentiments  if  the  unworthy  and  illiberal  language  with 
which  he  has  been  treated,  beyond  all  example  of  parlia- 
mentary liberty,  did  not  make  a  few  words  necessary ;  not 
so  much  in  justice  to  him  as  to  my  own  feelings.  I  must 
say,  then,  that  it  will  be  a  distinction  honorable  to  the  age, 
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that  the  rescue  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  human  race 
that  ever  were  so  grievously  oppressed,  from  the  greatest 
tyranny  that  was  ever  exercised,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
abilities  and  dispositions  equal  to  the  task  ;  that  it  has  fallen 
to  one  who  has  the  enlargement  to  comprehend,  the  spirit 
to  undertake,  and  the  eloquence  to  support  so  great  a 
measure  of  hazardous  benevolence.  His  spirit  is  not  owing 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  state  of  men  and  things ;  he  well 
knows  what  snares  are  spread  about  his  path,  from  per- 
sonal animosity,  from  court  intrigues,  and  possibly  from 
popular  delusion.  But  he  has  put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his 
security,  his  interest,  his  power,  even  his  darling  popularity, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  people  whom  he  has  never  seen.  This  is 
the  road  that  all  heroes  have  trod  before  him.  He  is 
traduced  and  abused  for  his  supposed  motives.  He  will 
remember,  that  obloquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  all  true  glory  :  he  will  remember,  that  it  was  not 
only  in  the  Roman  customs,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  things  that  calumny  and  abuse  are  essential 
parts  of  triumph.  These  thoughts  will  support  a  mind 
which  only  exists  for  honour,  under  the  burthen  of  tem- 
porary reproach.  He  is  doing  indeed  a  great  good  ;  such  as 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot,  and  almost  as  rarely  coincides  with  the 
desires,  of  any  man.  Let  him  use  his  time.  Let  him  give 
the  whole  length  of  the  reins  to  his  benevolence.  He  is 
now  on  a  great  eminence,  where  the  eyes  of  mankind  are 
turned  to  him.  He  may  live  long,  he  may  do  much.  But 
here  is  the  summit.  He  never  can  exceed  what  he  does  this 
day. 

He  has  faults  ;  but  they  are  faults  that,  though  they  may 
in  a  small  degree  tarnish  the  lustre,  and  sometimes  impede 
the  march  of  his  abilities,  have  nothing  in  them  to  extinguish 
the  lire  of  great  virtues.  In  those  faults  there  is  no  mixture 
of  deceit,  of  hypocrisy,  of  pride,  of  ferocity,  of  complexional 
despotism,  or  want  of  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  mankind. 
His  are  faults  which  might  exist  in  a  descendant  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France,  as  they  did  exist  in  that  father  of  his 
country.  Henry  the  Fourth  wished  that  he  might  live  to 
see  a  fowl  in  the  pot  of  every  peasant  in  his  kingdom.  That 
sentiment  of  homely  benevolence  was  worth  all  the  splendid 
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sayings  that  are  recorded  of  kings.  But  he  wished  perhaps 
for  more  than  could  be  obtained,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
man  exceeded  the  power  of  the  king.  But  this  gentleman,  a 
subject,  may  this  day  say  this  at  least,  with  truth,  that  he 
secures  the  rice  in  his  pot  to  every  man  in  India.  A  poet  of 
antiquity  thought  it  one  of  the  first  distinctions  to  a  prince 
whom  he  meant  to  celebrate,  that  through  a  long  succession 
of  generations  he  had  been  the  progenitor  of  an  able  and  vir- 
tuous citizen,  who,  by  force  of  the  arts  of  peace,  had  corrected 
governments  of  oppression  and  suppressed  wars  of  rapine : 

*  Indole  pro  quanta  juvenis,  quantumque  daturus 
AusonicG  populis  ventura  in  s£ecula  civem  ! 
Ille  super  Gangem,  super  exauditus  et  Indos, 
Implebit  terras  voce ;  et  furialia  bella 
Fulmine  compescet  linguae.^ 

This  was  what  was  said  of  the  predecessor  of  the  only 
person  to  whose  eloquence  it  does  not  wrong  that  of  the 
mover  of  this  bill  to  be  compared.  But  the  Ganges  and 
the  Indus  are  the  patrimony  of  the  fame  of  my  honor- 
able friend,  and  not  of  Cicero.  I  confess  I  anticipate  with 
joy  the  reward  of  those  whose  whole  consequence,  power, 
and  authority  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  and 
I  carry  my  mind  to  all  the  people,  and  all  the  names  and 
descriptions,  that,  relieved  by  this  bill,  will  bless  the  labours 
of  this  parliament  and  the  confidence  which  the  best  house 
of  commons  has  given  to  him  who  the  best  deserves  it. 
The  little  cavils  of  party  will  not  be  heard  where  freedom 
and  happiness  will  be  felt.  There  is  not  a  tongue,  a  nation, 
or  religion  in  India  which  will  not  bless  the  presiding  care 
and  manly  beneficence  of  this  house  and  of  him  who  pro- 
poses to  you  this  great  work.  Your  names  will  never  be 
separated  before  the  throne  of  the    Divine    Goodness,    in 

^  SiLius  Italicus,  De  Bello  Punico,  viii.  406-10. 

'A  noble  youth,  that  did  from  Tulhis  spring, 
And  of  so  great  a  wit,  that  Fate  ordained 
That  he  should  give  to  the  Ausonian  land 
One  of  his  race,  that  should  be  understood 
Beyond  the  Indies,  and  their  famous  flood 
Of  Ganges  ;  whose  gi-eat  voice  the  world  should  fill  ; 
Who  by  the  thunder  of  his  tongue  should  still 
The  noise  of  war  .  .  .'—Thomas  Ross. 
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whatever  language,  or  with  whatever  rites,  pardon  is  asked 
for  sin  and  reward  for  those  who  imitate  the  Godhead  in 
his  universal  bounty  to  his  creatures.  These  honors  you 
deserve,  and  they  will  surely  be  paid  when  all  the  jargon  of 
influence,  and  party,  and  patronage  are  swept  into  oblivion. 

I  have  spoken  what  I  think  and  what  I  feel  of  the  mover 
of  this  bill.  An  honorable  friend  of  mine,  speaking  of  his 
merits,  was  charged  with  having  made  a  studied  panegyric. 
I  don't  know  what  his  was.  Aline,  I  am  sure,  is  a  studied 
panegyric  ;  the  fruit  of  much  meditation,  the  result  of  the 
observation  of  near  twenty  years.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
happy  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day  ;  I  feel  myself  over- 
paid for  the  labours  of  eighteen  years  when,  at  this  late 
period,  I  am  able  to  take  my  share,  by  one  humble  vote, 
in  destroying  a  tyranny  that  exists  to  the  disgrace  of  this 
nation  and  the  destruction  of  so  large  a  pail  of  the  human 
species. 

The  House  or  Commons. 
28//i  Fcbrvarij,  1785. 

From  the  celebrated  speech  delivered  in  support  of  Fox's  motion  for 
an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  directions  for  charging  the  Nabol)  of  Arcofs 
private  debts  to  Europeans  on  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic.  It  had 
been  alleged  that  the  Nabob,  who  was  resident  outside  his  territory, 
had  caballed  with  the  servants  of  the  P2ast  India  Company,  and  out  of 
the  ruins  of  his  own  country  had  piled  up  enormous  fortunes  for  some  of 
them.  It  had  also  been  alleged  that  debts  stated  to  be  owing  to  them 
from  the  Nabob,  amounting  to  nearly  three  millions  sterling  were 
wholly  fictitious.  It  was  further  alleged  that  debts  had  also  been 
claimed  by  the  Company's  servants  from  the  Rajah  of  Tanjour,  and 
that  his  territories  had  been  partially  confiscated  and  pillaged  by  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  in  order  to  pay  them. 

My  honourable  friend  has  told  you  in  the  speech  which 
introduced  his  motion,  that  fortunately  this  question  is  not 
a  great  deal  involved  in  the  labyrinths  of  Indian  detail. 
Certahily  not.  But  if  it  were,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Indian  detail  which  is  more 
difficult  than  in  the  detail  of  any  other  business.  I  admit, 
because  I  have  some  experience  of  the  fact,  that  for  the 
interior  regulation  of  India,  a  minute  knowledge  of  India  is 
requisite.     But  on  anv  specific  matter  of  delinquency  in  its 
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government,  you  are  as  capable  of  judging,  as  if  the  same 
thing  were  done  at  your  door.  Fraud,  injustice,  oppression, 
peculation,  engendered  in  India,  are  crimes  of  the  same 
blood,  family  and  cast,  with  those  that  are  born  and  bred  in 
England.  To  go  no  further  than  the  case  before  us ;  you 
are  just  as  competent  to  judge  whether  the  sum  of  four 
millions  sterling  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  passed  from  the 
public  treasury  into  a  private  pocket,  without  any  title 
except  the  claim  of  the  parties,  when  the  issue  of  fact  is  laid 
in  Madras,  as  when  it  is  laid  in  Westminster.  Terms  of  art, 
indeed,  are  different  in  different  places  ;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally understood  in  none.  The  technical  style  of  an  Indian 
treasury  is  not  one  jot  more  remote  than  the  jargon  of  our 
own  exchequer,  from  the  train  of  our  ordinary  ideas,  or  the 
idiom  of  our  common  language.  The  difference  therefore 
in  the  tv/o  cases  is  not  in  the  comparative  difficulty  or 
facility  of  the  two  subjects,  but  in  our  attention  to  the  one, 
and  our  total  neglect  of  the  other.  Had  this  attention  and 
neglect  been  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  several  objects, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  the  reverse  of 
that  supposition  is  true.  The  scene  of  the  Indian  abuse  is 
distant  indeed  ;  but  we  must  not  infer,  that  the  value  of  our 
interest  in  it  is  decreased  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from 
our  view.  In  our  politics,  as  in  our  common  conduct,  we 
shall  be  worse  than  infants,  if  we  do  not  put  our  senses 
under  the  tuition  of  our  judgment,  and  effectually  cure 
ourselves  of  that  optical  illusion  which  makes  a  briar  at  our 
nose  of  greater  magnitude,  than  an  oak  at  five  hundred  yards 
distance. 

I  think  I  can  trace  all  the  calamities  of  this  country  to 
the  single  source  of  our  not  having  had  steadily  before  our 
eyes  a  general,  comprehensive,  well-connected,  and  well- 
proportioned  view  of  the  whole  of  our  dominions,  and  a  just 
sense  of  their  true  bearings  and  relations.  After  all  its 
reductions,  the  British  empire  is  still  vast  and  various. 
After  all  the  reductions  of  the  house  of  commons  (stripped 
as  we  are  of  our  brig) i test  ornaments  and  of  our  most  im- 
portant privileges),  enough  are  yet  left  to  furnish  us,  if  we 
please,  with  means  of  shewing  to  the  world,  that  we  deserve 
the  superintendence  of  as  large  an  empire  as  this  kingdom 
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ever  held,  and  the  continuance  of  as  ample  privileges  as  the 
house  of  commons,  in  the  plentitude  of  its  power,  had  been 
habituated  to  assert.  But  if  we  make  ourselves  too  little 
for  the  sphere  of  our  duty ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not 
stretch  and  expand  our  minds  to  the  compass  of  their  object, 
be  well  assured,  that  everything  about  us  will  dwindle  by 
degrees,  until  at  length  our  concerns  are  shrunk  to  the 
dimensions  of  our  minds.  It  is  not  a  predilection  to  mean, 
sordid,  home-bred  cares,  that  will  avert  the  consequences  of 
a  false  estimation  of  our  interest,  or  prevent  the  shameful 
dilapidation  into  which  a  great  empire  muct  fall,  by  mean 
reparations  upon  mighty  ruins. 

I  confess  I  feel  a  degree  of  disgust,  almost  leading  to 
despair,  at  the  manner  in  which  we  are  acting  in  the  great 
exigencies  of  our  country.  Tliere  is  now  a  bill  in  this 
house,  appointing  a  rigid  inquisition  into  the  minutest  detail 
of  our  offices  at  home.  The  collection  of  sixteen  millions 
annually  ;  a  collection  on  which  the  public  greatness,  safety, 
and  credit  have  their  reliance ;  the  whole  order  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  which  holds  together  society  itself,  have  at  no 
time  obliged  us  to  call  forth  such  powers  ;  no,  nor  anything 
like  them.  There  is  not  a  principle  of  the  law  and  constitution 
of  this  country  that  is  not  subverted  to  favor  the  execution  of 
that  project.  And  for  what  is  all  this  apparatus  of  bustle 
and  terror  ?  Is  it  because  anything  substantial  is  expected 
from  it  ?  No.  The  stir  and  bustle  itself  is  the  end  pro- 
posed. The  eye-servants  of  a  short-sighted  master  will 
employ  themselves,  not  on  what  is  most  essential  to  his 
affairs,  but  on  what  is  nearest  to  his  ken.  Great  difficulties 
have  given  a  just  value  to  economy ;  and  our  minister  of  the 
day  must  be  an  economist,  whatever  it  may  cost  us.  But 
w'here  is  he  to  exert  his  talents  ?  At  home  to  be  sure  ;  for 
where  else  can  he  obtain  a  profitable  credit  for  their 
exertion  ?  It  is  nothing  to  him,  whether  the  object  on 
which  he  works  under  our  eye  be  promising  or  not.  If  he 
does^  not  obtain  any  public  benefit,  he  may  make  regulations 
without  end.  Those  are  sure  to  pay  in  present  expectation, 
whilst  the  effect  is  at  a  distance,  and  may  be  the  concern  of 
other  times,  and  other  men.  On  these  principles  he  chooses 
to  supposes  (for  he  does  not  pretend  more  than  to  suppose) 
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a  naked  possibility,  that  he  shall  draw  some  resource  out  of 
crumbs  dropped  from  the  trenchers  of  penury ;  that  some- 
thing shall  be  laid  in  store  from  the  short  allowance  of 
revenue  officers,  overloaded  with  duty,  and  famished  for 
want  of  bread  :  by  a  reduction  from  officers  who  are  at  this 
very  hour  ready  to  batter  the  treasury  with  what  breaks 
through  stone  walls,  for  an  increase  of  their  appointments. 
From  the  marrowless  bones  of  these  skeleton  establish- 
ments, by  the  use  of  every  sort  of  cutting,  and  of  every 
sort  of  fretting  tool,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  may  chip 
and  rasp  an  empirical  alimentary  powder,  to  diet  into  some 
similitude  of  health  and  substance  the  languishing  chimeras 
of  fraudulent  reformation. 

Whilst  he  is  thus  employed  according  to  his  policy  and 
to  his  taste,  he  has  not  leisure  to  inquire  into  those  abuses 
in  India  that  are  drawing  off  money  by  millions  from  the 
treasures  of  this  country,  which  are  exhausting  the  vital 
juices  from  members  of  the  state,  where  the  public  inanition 
is  far  more  sorely  felt  than  in  the  local  exchequer  of 
England.  Not  content  with  winking  at  these  abuses, 
whilst  he  attempts  to  squeeze  the  laborious  ill-paid  drudges 
of  English  revenue,  he  lavishes  in  one  act  of  corrupt  pro- 
digality, upon  those  who  never  served  the  public  in  any 
honest  occupation  at  all,  an  annual  income  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  collection  of  the  revenues  of  this 
kingdom. 

Actuated  by  the  same  principle  of  choice,  he  has  now 
on  the  anvil  another  scheme,  full  of  difficulty  and  desperate 
hazard,  which  totally  alters  the  commercial  relation  of  two 
kingdoms  ;  and  what  end  soever  it  shall  have,  may  bequeath 
a  legacy  of  heart-burning  and  discontent  to  one  of  the 
countries,  perhaps  to  both,  to  be  perpetuated  to  the  latest 
posterity.  This  project  is  also  undertaken  on  the  hope  of 
profit.  It  is  provided,  that  out  of  some  (I  know  not  what) 
remains  of  the  Irish  hereditary  revenue,  a  fund  at  some 
time,  and  of  some  sort,  should  be  applied  to  the  protection 
of  the  Irish  trade.  Here  we  are  commanded  again  to  task 
our  faith,  and  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  out  of  the  surplus 
of  deficiency,  out  of  the  savings  of  habitual  and  systematic 
prodigality,  the  minister  of  wonders  will  provide  support  for 
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this  nation,  sinking  under  the  mountainous  load  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  debt.  But  whilst  we  look 
with  pain  at  his  desperate  and  laborious  trifling ;  whilst  we 
are  apprehensive  that  he  will  break  his  back  in  stooping  to 
pick  up  chaff  and  straws,  he  recovers  himself  at  an  elastic 
bound,  and  with  a  broad-cast  swing  of  his  arm,  he  squanders 
over  his  Indian  field  a  sum  far  grei^ter  than  the  clear  pro- 
duce of  the  whole  hereditary  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland. 

Strange  as  this  scheme  of  conduct  in  ministry  is,  and 
inconsistent  with  all  just  policy,  it  is  still  true  to  itself,  and 
faithful  to  its  own  perverted  order.  Those  who  are  bountiful 
to  crimes,  will  be  rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service. 
Their  penury  is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  to  their 
prodigality.  The  economy  of  injustice  is,  to  furnish  re- 
sources for  the  fund  of  corruption.  Then  they  pay  off  their 
protection  to  great  crimes  and  great  criminals,  by  being 
inexorable  to  the  paltry  frailties  of  little  men ;  and  these 
modern  flagellants  are  sure,  with  a  rigid  fidelity,  to  whip 
their  own  enormities  on  the  vicarious  back  of  every  small 
offender. 

It  is  to  draw  your  attention  to  economy  of  quite  another 
order  ;  it  is  to  animadvert  on  offences  of  a  far  different 
description,  that  my  honourable  friend  has  brought  before 
you  the  motion  of  this  day.  It  is  to  perpetuate  the  abuses 
which  are  subverting  the  fabric  of  your  empire,  that  the 
motion  is  opposed.  It  is  therefore  with  reason  (and  if  he 
has  power  to  carry  himself  through,  I  commend  his  pru- 
dence,) that  the  right  honorable  gentleman^  makes  his  stand 
at  the  very  outset ;  and  boldly  refuses  all  parliamentary 
information.  Let  him  admit  but  one  step  towards  inquiry, 
and  he  is  undone.  You  must  be  ignorant,  or  he  cannot  be 
safe.  But  before  his  curtain  is  let  down,  and  the  shades  of 
eternal  night  shall  veil  our  eastern  dominions  from  our 
view,  permit  me,  sir,  to  avail  myself  of  the  means  which 
were  furnished  in  anxious  and  inquisitive  times,  to  demon- 
strate out  of  this  single  act  of  the  present  minister, 
what  advantages  you  are  to  derive  from  permitting  the 
greatest  concern  of  this  nation  to  be  separated  from  the 
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cognizance,  and  exempted  even  out  of  the  competence,  of 
parliament. 

The  greatest  body  of  your  revenue,  your  most  numerous 
armies,  your  most  important  commerce,  the  richest  sources 
of  your  pubHc  credit,  (contrary  to  every  idea  of  the  known 
settled  policy  of  England)  are  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  mystery  of  state.  You  are  going  to  have  one- 
half  of  the  globe  hid  even  from  the  common  liberal  curiosity 
of  an  English  gentleman.  Here  a  grand  revolution  com- 
mences. Mark  the  period,  and  mark  the  circumstances.  In 
most  of  the  capital  changes  that  are  recorded  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  system  of  any  government,  a  public  benefit  of 
some  kind  or  other  has  been  pretended.  The  revolution 
commenced  in  something  plausible ;  in  something  which 
carried  the  appearance  at  least  of  punishment  of  delinquency, 
or  correction  of  abuse.  But  here,  in  the  very  moment  of 
the  conversion  of  a  department  of  British  government  into 
an  Indian  mystery,  and  in  the  very  act  in  w^hich  the  change 
commences,  a  corrupt,  private  interest  is  set  up  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  necessities  of  the  nation.  A  diversion  is 
made  of  millions  of  the  pubUc  money  from  the  public 
treasury  to  a  private  purse.  It  is  not  into  secret  negotia- 
tions for  war,  peace,  or  alliance,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  forbidden  to  inquire.  It  is  a  matter  of  account ;  it  is  a 
pecuniary  transaction ;  it  is  the  demand  of  a  suspected 
steward  upon  ruined  tenants  and  an  embarrassed  master, 
that  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  are  commanded  not  to 
inspect.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man's argument  is  consonant  to  the  nature  of  his  policy. 
The  system  of  concealment  is  fostered  by  a  system  of 
falsehood.  False  facts,  false  colors,  false  names  of  persons 
and  things,  are  its  whole  support. 

Sir,  I  mean  to  follow  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
over  that  field  of  deception,  clearing  what  he  has  purposely 
obscured,  and  fairly  stating  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
misrepresent.  P^or  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  you  should 
know  with  some  degree  of  distinctness,  a  little  of  the  locality, 
the  nature,  the  circumstances,  the  magnitude  of  the  pretended 
debts  on  which  this  marvellous  donation  is  founded,  as  well 
as  of  the  persons  from  whom  and  by  whom  it  is  claimed. 
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Madras,  with  its  dependencies,  is  the  second  (but  with  a 
long  interval  the  second)  member  of  the  British  empire  in 
the  east.  The  trade  of  that  city,  and  of  the  adjacent 
territory,  was,  not  very  long  ago,  among  the  most  flourishing 
in  Asia.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the  British  power, 
it  has  w^asted  away  under  an  uniform  gradual  decline ; 
insomuch  that  in  the  year  1779  not  one  merchant  of 
eminence  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country.  During 
this  period  of  decay,  about  six  hundred  thousand  sterling 
pounds  a  year  have  been  drawn  off  by  English  gentlemen 
on  their  private  account,  by  the  way  of  China  alone.  If  we 
add  four  hundred  thousand,  as  probably  remitted  through 
other  channels,  and  in  other  mediums,  that  is,  in  jewels, 
gold,  and  silver  directly  brought  to  Europe,  and  in  bills 
upon  the  British  and  foreign  companies,  you  will  scarcely 
think  the  matter  overrated.  If  we  fix  the  commencement 
of  this  extraction  of  money  from  the  Carnatic  at  a  period 
no  earlier  than  the  year  1760,  and  close  it  in  the  year  1780, 
it  probably  will  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  less  than  twenty 
millions  of  money. 

During  the  deep  silent  flow  of  this  steady  stream  of 
wealth,  which  set  from  India  into  Europe,  it  generally 
passed  on  with  no  adequate  observation ;  but  happening  at 
some  periods  to  meet  rifts  of  rocks  that  checked  its  course, 
it  grew  more  noisy  and  attracted  more  notice.  The  pecuniary 
discussions  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  part  of  the  for- 
tunes of  their  servants  in  a  debt  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
was  the  first  thing  which  very  particularly  called  for,  and 
long  engaged,  the  attention  of  the  court  of  directors.  This 
debt  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  was  claimed  for  the  greater  part,  by 
English  gentlemen  residing  at  Madras,  This  grand  capital, 
settled  at  length  by  order  at  ten  per  cent,  afforded  an 
annuity  of  eighty-eight  thousand  pounds. 

Whilst  the  directors  were  digesting  their  astonishment 
at  this  information,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  them  from 
three  gentlemen,  informing  them  that  their  friends  had  lent 
likewise,  to  merchants  of  Canton  in  China,  a  sum  of  not 
more  than  one  million  sterling.  In  this  memorial  they 
called  upon  the  company  for  their  assistance  and  interposi- 
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tion  with  the  Chinese  government  for  the  recovery  of  the 
debt.  This  sum  lent  to  Chinese  merchants,  was  at 
24  per  cent,  which  would  yield,  if  paid,  an  annuity  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Perplexed  as  the  directors  were  with  these  demands,  you 
may  conceive,  sir,  that  they  did  not  find  themselves  very 
much  disembarrassed,  by  being  made  acquainted  that  they 
nmst  again  exert  their  influence  for  a  new  reserve  of  the 
happy  parsimony  of  their  servants,  collected  into  a  second 
debt  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  amounting  to  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  settled  at  an  interest  of 
twelve  po'  cent.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Con- 
solidation of  1777,  as  the  former  of  the  nabob's  debts  was 
by  the  title  of  the  Consolidation  of  1767.  To  this  was 
added,  in  a  separate  parcel,  a  little  reserve  called  the  Cavalry 
debt,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  at  the 
same  interest.  The  whole  of  these  four  capitals,  amounting 
to  four  millions  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds, 
produced  at  their  several  rates,  annuities  amounting  to  six 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  a  good 
deal  more  than  one-third  of  the  clear  land  tax  of  England, 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound ;  a  good  deal  more  than  double 
the  whole  annual  dividend  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
nominal  masters  to  the  proprietors  in  these  funds.  Of  this 
interest,  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  stood  chargeable  on  the  public 
revenues  of  the  Carnatic. 

Sir,  at  this  moment  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  various  operations  which  the  capital  and  interest  of 
this  debt  have  successively  undergone.  I  shall  speak  to 
these  operations  when  I  come  particularly  to  answer  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  on  each  of  the  heads,  as  he  has 
thought  proper  to  divide  them.  But  this  was  the  exact 
view  in  which  these  deb.\  first  appeared  to  the  court  of 
directors  and  to  the  world.  It  varied  afterwards.  But  it 
never  appeared  in  any  other  than  a  most  questionable  shape. 
When  this  gigantic  phantom  of  debt  first  appeared  before  a 
young  minister,  it  naturally  would  have  justihed  some  degree 
of  doubt  and  apprehension.  Such  a  prodigy  would  have 
filled  any  common  man  with  superstitious  fears.     He  would 
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exorcise  that  shapeless,  nameless  form,  and  by  everything 
sacred  would  have  adjured  it  to  tell  by  what  means  a 
small  number  of  slight  individuals,  of  no  consequence  or 
situation,  possessed  of  no  lucrative  offices,  without  the 
command  of  armies,  or  the  known  administration  of  revenues, 
without  profession  of  any  kind,  without  any  sort  of  trade 
sufficient  to  employ  a  pedlar,  could  have  in  a  few  years  (as 
to  some  even  in  a  few  months)  amassed  treasures  equal 
to  the  revenues  of  a  respectable  kingdom?  Wph  it  not 
enough  to  put  these  gentlemen,  in  the  novitiate  of  their 
administration,  on  their  guard,  and  to  call  upon  them  for 
strict  inquiry  (if  not  to  justify  them  in  a  reprobation  of  those 
demands  without  any  inquiry  at  all),  that  when  all  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  had  for  years  been  witness  to  the 
immense  sums  laid  out  by  the  servants  of  the  company  in 
stocks  of  all  denominations,  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  in 
the  buying  and  building  of  houses,  in  the  securing  quiet 
seats  in  Parliament,  or  in  the  tumultuous  riot  of  contested 
elections,  in  wandering  throughout  the  whole  range  of  those 
variegated  modes  of  inventive  prodigality  which  sometimes 
have  excited  our  wonder,  sometimes  roused  our  indignation  ; 
that,  after  all,  India  was  four  millions  still  in  debt  to  t/iejfi  ? 
India  in  debt  to  fkein  !  For  what  ?  Every  debt  for  which 
an  equivalent  of  some  kind  or  other  is  not  given,  is  on  the 
face  of  it  a  fraud.  What  is  the  equivalent  they  have  given  ? 
What  equivalent  had  they  to  give  ?  What  are  the  articles 
of  commerce  or  the  branches  of  manufacture  which  those 
gentlemen  have  carried  hence  to  enrich  India  ?  What  are 
the  sciences  they  beamed  out  to  enlighten  it  ?  What  are 
the  arts  they  introduced  to  cheer  and  to  adorn  it  ?  What 
are  the  religious,  what  the  moral  institutions  they  have 
taught  among  that  people  as  a  guide  to  life,  or  as  a  con- 
solation when  life  is  to  be  no  more,  that  there  is  an  eternal 
debt,  a  debt  '  still  paying  still  to  owe,'  which  must  be  bound 
on  the  present  generation  in  India,  and  entailed  on  their 
mortgaged  posterity  for  ever  ?  A  debt  of  millions,  in  favour 
of  a  set  of  men  whose  names,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
either  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  their  origin  and  talents,  or 
dragged  into  light  by  the  enormity  of  their  crimes  ? 
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If  this  body  of  private  claims  of  debt,  real  or  devised, 
were  a  question,  as  it  is  falsely  pretended,  between  the  nabob 
of  Arcot  as  debtor  and  Paul  Benfield  and  his  associates  as 
creditors,  I  am  sure  I  should  give  myself  but  little  trouble 
about  it.  If  the  hoards  of  oppression  were  the  fund  for 
satisfying  the  claims  of  bribery  and  peculation,  who  would 
wish  to  interfere  between  such  litigants  ?  If  the  demands 
were  confined  to  what  might  be  drawn  from  the  treasures 
w^hich  the  company's  records  uniformly  assert  that  the 
nabob  is  in  possession  of;  or  if  he  had  mines  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  diamonds  (as  we  know  that  he  has  none),  these 
gentlemen  might  break  open  his  hoards  or  dig  in  his  mines 
without  any  disturbance  from  me.  But  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  know  as  well  as  I  do,  and  they 
dare  not  contradict  me,  that  the  iiabob  of  Arcot  and  his 
creditors  are  not  adversaries,  but  collusive  parties,  and  that 
the  w^hole  transaction  is  under  a  false  color  and  false  names. 
The  litigation  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  between  their 
rapacity  and  his  hoarded  riches.  No;  it  is  between  him 
and  them  combining  and  confederating  on  one  side,  and  the 
public  revenues,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  a  ruined 
country  on  the  other.  These  are  the  real  plaintiffs  and 
the  real  defendants  in  the  suit.  Refusing  a  shilling  from 
his  hoards  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  demand,  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  is  always  ready,  nay,  he  earnestly  and  with  eagerness 
and  passion,  contends  for  delivering  up  to  these  pretended 
creditors  his  territory  and  his  subjects.  It  is  therefore  not 
from  treasuries  and  mines,  but  from  the  food  of  your  unpaid 
armies,  from  the  blood  withheld  from  the  veins,  and  whipt 
out  of  the  backs  of  the  most  miserable  of  men,  that  we 
are  to  pamper  extortion,  usury,  and  peculation,  under  the 
false  names  of  debtors  and  creditors  of  state. 

It  is  impossible  (at  least  I  have  found  it  impossible)  to 
fix  on  the  real  amount  of  the  pretended  debts  with  which 
your  ministers  have  thouglit  proper  to  load  the  Carnatic. 
They  are  obscure ;  they  shun  inquiry  ;  they  are  enormous. 
That  is  all  you  know  of  them. 

That  you  may  judge  what  chance  any  honorable  and 
and   useful  end  of  government  has    for  a  provision    that 
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comes  in  for  the  leavings  of  these  gluttonous  demands,  I 
must  take  it  on  myself  to  bring  before  you  the  real  condition 
of  that  abused,  insulted,  racked,  and  ruined  country ;  though 
in  truth  my  mind  revolts  from  it ;  though  you  will  hear  it 
with  horror ;  and  I  confess  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  these 
awful  and  confounding  dispensations  of  Providence.  I  shall 
first  trouble  you  with  a  few  words  as  to  the  cause. 

The  great  fortunes  made  in  India  in  the  beginnings  of 
conquest  naturally  excited  an  emulation  in  all  the  parts 
and  through  the  whole  succession  of  the  company's  service. 
But  in  the  company  it  gave  rise  to  other  sentiments. 
They  did  not  find  the  new  channels  of  acquisition  flow 
with  equal  riches  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  high 
flood  tide  of  private  emolument  was  generally  in  the  lowest 
ebb  of  their  affairs.  They  began  also  to  fear  that  the  fortune 
of  war  might  take  away  what  the  fortune  of  war  had  given. 
Wars  were  accordingly  discouraged  by  repeated  injunctions 
and  menaces  ;  and  that  the  servants  might  not  be  bribed 
into  them  by  the  native  princes,  they  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  take  any  money  whatsoever  from  their  hands. 
But  vehement  passion  is  ingenious  in  resources.  Tlie  com- 
pany's servants  were  not  only  stimulated,  but  better 
instructed  by  the  prohibition.  They  soon  fell  upon  a  con- 
trivance which  answered  their  purposes  far  better  than  the 
methods  which  were  forbidden  ;  though  ijQ  this  also  they 
violated  an  ancient,  but,  they  thought,  an  abrogated  order. 
They  reversed  their  proceedings.  Instead  of  receiving 
presents,  they  made  loans.  Instead  of  carrying  on  wars 
in  their  own  name  they  contrived  an  authority,  at  once 
irresistible  and  irresponsible,  in  whose  name  they  might 
ravage  at  pleasure ;  and  being  thus  freed  from  all  restraint, 
they  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  extravagant  specula- 
tions of  plunder.  The  cabal  of  creditors  who  have  been 
the  object  of  the  late  bountiful  grant  from  his  majesty's 
ministers,  in  order  to  possess  themselves,  under  the  name  of 
creditors  and  assignees,  of  every  country  in  India  as  fast  as 
it  should  be  conquered,  inspired  into  the  mind  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot  (then  a  dependent  on  the  company  of  the  humblest 
order)  a  scheme  of  the  most  wild  and  desperate  ambition 
that  I  believe  ever  was  admitted  into  the  thoughts  of  a  man 
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so  situated.  First,  they  persuaded  him  to  consider  himself 
as  a  principal  member  in  the  political  system  of  Europe. 
In  the  next  place,  they  held  out  to  him,  and  he  readily 
imbibed,  the  idea  of  the  general  empire  of  Indostan.  As  a 
preliminary  to  this  undertaking,  they  prevailed  on  him  to 
propose  a  tripartite  division  of  that  vast  country.  One 
part  to  the  company  ;  another  to  the  Marattas  ;  and  the  third 
to  himself.  To  himself  he  reserved  all  the  southern  part  of 
the  great  peninsula,  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Decan. 

On  this  scheme  of  their  servants,  the  company  was  to 
appear  in  the  Carnatic  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  contractor 
for  the  provision  of  armies,  and  the  hire  of  mercenaries  for 
his  use,  and  under  his  direction.     This  disposition  was  to  be 
secured  by  the  nabob's  putting  himself  under  the  guarantee 
of  France  ;  and  by  the  means  of  that  rival  nation,  preventing 
the  English  for  ever  from  assuming  an  equality,  much  less 
a  superiority  in  the  Carnatic.     In  pursuance  of  this  treason- 
able project  (treasonable  on  the  part  of  the  English)  they 
extinguished  the  company  as  a  sovereign  power  in  that  part 
of  India ;  they  withdrew  the  company's  garrisons  out  of  all 
the  forts  and  strongholds  of  the  Carnatic ;  they  declined  to 
receive  the  ambassadors  from  foreign  courts,  and  remitted 
them  to  the   nabob  of  Arcot ;  they  fell  upon,  and  totally 
destroyed    the   oldest   ally   of  the   company,    the   king   of 
Tanjore,  and  plundered  the  country  to  the  amount  of  near 
tive   millions   sterling ;    one   after   another,    in   the   nabob's 
name,  but  witli  English  force,  they  brought  into  a  miserable 
servitude  all  the  princes,  and  great  independent  nobility  of 
a    vast    country.      In    proportion    to    these    treasons    and 
violences,    which     ruined    the    people,    the    fund    of    the 
nabob's  debt  grew  and  flourished. 

xVmong  the  victims  to  this  magnificent  plan  of  universal 
plunder,  worthy  of  the  heroic  avarice  of  the  projectors,  you 
have  all  heard  (and  he  has  made  himself  to  be  well  remem- 
bered) of  an  Indian  chief  called  Hyder  Ali  Khan.  This 
man  possessed  tlie  western,  as  the  company  under  the  name 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  does  the  eastern,  division  of  the 
Carnatic.  It  was  among  the  leading  measures  in  the  design 
of  this  cabal  (according  to  their  own  emphatic  language)  to 
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extij'pafe  this  Hyder  Ali.  They  declared  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  to  be  his  sovereign,  and  himself  to  be  a  rebel,  and 
pubUcly  invested  their  instrument  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  But  their  victim  was  not  of  the 
passive  kind.  They  were  soon  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  close  alliance  with  this  rebel,  at  the  gates  of 
Madras.  Both  before  and  since  this  treaty,  every  principle 
of  policy  pointed  out  this  power  as  a  natural  alliance ;  and 
on  his  part,  it  was  courted  by  every  sort  of  amicable  office. 
But  the  cabinet  council  of  English  creditors  would  not 
suffer  their  nabob  of  Arcot  to  sign  the  treaty,  nor  even 
to  give  to  a  prince,  at  least  his  equal,  the  ordinary  titles 
of  respect  and  courtesy.  From  that  time  forward,  a  con- 
tinued plot  was  carried  on  within  the  divan,  black  and 
white,  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  for  the  destruction  of  Hyder 
Ali.  As  to  the  outward  members  of  the  double,  or  rather 
treble  government  of  Madras,  which  had  signed  the  treaty, 
they  were  always  prevented  by  some  overruling  influence 
(which  they  do  not  describe,  but  which  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood) from  performing  what  justice  and  interest  combined 
so  evidently  to  enforce. 

When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to  do 
with  men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or  whom 
no  treaty,  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  were  the 
determined  enemies  of  human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed 
to  make  the  country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and 
predestinated  criminals  a  memorable  example  to  mankind. 
He  resolved,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of 
such  things,  to  leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an  everlasting 
monument  of  vengeance,  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation 
as  a  barrier  between  him  and  those,  against  whom  the  faith 
which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together,  was 
no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so  confident  of  his 
force,  so  collected  in  his  might,  that  he  made  no  secret 
whatsoever  of  his  dreadful  resolution.  Having  terminated 
his  disputes  with  every  enemy,  and  every  rival,  who  buried 
their  mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detestation  against 
the  creditors  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  every 
quarter  whatever  a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his  new 
rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction ;  and  compounding  all 
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the  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation,  into  one  black 
cloud,  he  hung  for  awhile  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains. 
Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly 
gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  all  their 
horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of 
its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic.  Then  ensued 
a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart 
conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  tell.  All 
the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of,  were  mercy  to 
that  new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blasted  every 
field,  consumed  every  house,  destroyed  every  temple.  The 
miserable  inhabitants  flying  from  their  flaming  villages,  in 
part  were  slaughtered  ;  others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to 
age,  to  the  respect  to  rank  or  sacredness  of  function,  fathers 
torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a 
whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading  spears  of 
drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept 
into  captivity,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who 
were  able  to  evade  this  tempest,  fled  to  the  walled  cities. 
But  escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  they  fell  into  the 
jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  exigency, 
were  certainly  liberal ;  and  all  was  done  by  charity  that 
private  charity  could  do :  but  it  was  a  people  in  beggary ; 
it  was  a  nation  which  stretched  out  its  hands  for  food.  For 
months  together,  these  creatures  of  sufferance,  whose  very 
excess  and  luxury  in  their  most  plenteous  days,  had  fallen 
short  of  the  allowance  of  our  austerest  fasts,  silent,  patient, 
resigned,  without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  without 
complaint,  perished  by  an  hundred  a  day  in  the  streets  of 
Madras  ;  every  day  seventy  at  least  laid  their  bodies  in  the 
streets  or  on  the  glacis  of  Tanjore,  and  expired  of  famine  in 
the  granary  of  India.  I  was  going  to  awake  your  justice 
towards  this  unhappy  part  of  our  fellow  citizens,  by  bringing 
before  you  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  plague  of 
hunger.  Of  all  the  calamities  which  beset  and  waylay  the 
life  of  man,  this  comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that 
wherein  the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing 
more  than  he  is  ;  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  manage  it  with 
decorum  ;  these  details  are  of  a  species  of  horror  so  nauseous 
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and  disgusting ;  they  are  so  degrading  to  the  sufferers  and 
to  the  hearers ;  they  are  so  humihating  to  human  nature 
itself,  that,  on  better  thoughts,  I  find  it  more  advisable  to 
throw  a  pall  over  this  hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your 
general  conceptions. 

For  eighteen  months,  witliout  intermission,  this  destruc- 
tion raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  the  gates  of  Tanjore ; 
and  so  completely  did  these  masters  in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali, 
and  his  more  ferocious  son,  absolve  themselves  of  their 
impious  vow,  that  when  the  British  armies  traversed,  as 
they  did,  the  Carnatic  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions, 
through  the  whole  line  of  their  march  they  did  not  see  one 
man,  not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one  four-footed 
beast  of  any  description  whatever.  One  dead  uniform 
silence  reigned  over  the  whole  region.  With  the  incon- 
siderable exceptions  of  the  narrow  vicinage  of  some  few  forts, 
I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  literally — I  mean  to 
produce  to  you  more  than  three  witnesses,  above  all  excep- 
tion, who  will  support  this  assertion  in  its  full  extent,  that 
hurricane  of  war  passed  through  every  part  of  the  central 
provinces  of  the  Carnatic.  Six  or  seven  districts  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  (and  these  not  wholly  untouched) 
escaped  the  general  ravage. 

The  Carnatic  is  a  country  not  much  inferior  in  extent  to 
England.  Figure  to  yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  in 
whose  representative  chair  you  sit ;  figure  to  yourself,  the 
form  and  fashion  of  your  sweet  and  cheerful  country  from 
Thames  to  Trent,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  Irish  to 
the  German  sea,  east  and  west,  emptied  and  emboweled 
(may  God  avert  the  omen  of  our  crimes !)  by  so  accom- 
plished a  desolation.  Extend  your  imagination  a  little 
further,  and  then  suppose  your  ministers  taking  a  survey 
of  this  scene  of  waste  and  desolation ;  what  would  be 
your  thoughts  if  you  should  be  informed,  that  they  were 
computing  how  much  had  been  the  amount  of  the  excises, 
how  much  the  customs,  how  much  the  land  and  malt  tax, 
in  order  that  they  should  charge  (take  it  in  the  most  favor- 
able light)  for  public  service,  upon  the  relics  of  the  satiated 
vengeance  of  relentless  enemies,  the  whole  of  what  England 
had  yielded  in  the  most  exuberant  seasons  of  peace  and 
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abundance  ?  What  would  you  call  it  ?  To  call  it  tyranny, 
sublimed  into  madness,  would  be  too  faint  an  image  ;  yet 
this  very  madness  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  ministers 
at  your  right  hand  have  proceeded  in  their  estimate  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Carnatic,  when  they  were  providing  not 
supply  for  the  establishments  of  its  protection,  but  rewards 
for  the  authors  of  its  ruin. 


Westminster  Hall. 
15t/i  February,  1788. 

(Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.) 

From  Buike\s  speech  supporting  the  prosecution  (third  day).  Hastings, 
liad  returned  to  England  in  1786  and  was  immediately  accused  of  having 
governed  arbitrarily  and  tyramiically ;  of  having  extorted  immense  sums 
of  money ;  and  of  having  exercised  every  species  of  oppression.  An 
impeachment  followed,  and  the  trial  lasted  for  nine  years.  He  was 
finally  acquitted,  but  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution 
amounting  to  £71,080,  for  which,  however,  the  East  India  Company 
indemnified  him  by  a  })ension  of  c£^4000  a  year  for  life. 

It  is  not  only  the  interest  of  India,  now  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  the  British  empire,  which  is  concerned, 
but  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  British  nation  itself  will 
be  decided  by  this  decision.  We  are  to  decide  by  this 
judgment,  whether  the  crimes  of  individuals  are  to  be 
turned  into  public  guilt  and  national  ignominy ;  or  whether 
this  nation  will  convert  the  very  offences,  which  have 
thrown  a  transient  shade  upon  its  government,  into  some- 
thing, that  will  reflect  a  permanent  lustre  upon  the  honor, 
justice,  and  humanity  of  this  kingdom. 

My  lords,  there  is  another  consideration,  wliich  augments 
the  solicitude  of  the  Commons,  equal  to  those  other  two 
great  interests  I  have  stated,  those  of  our  empire  and  our 
national  character ;  something,  that,  if  possible,  comes  more 
home  to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  every  Englishman  ;  I 
mean,  the  interests  of  our  constitution  itself,  which  is  deeply 
involved  in  the  event  of  this  cause.  The  future  use,  and 
the  whole  effect,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the  process  of 
an  impeachment  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors   before 
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the  peers  of  this  kingdom,  upon  the  charge  of  the  Com- 
mons, will  very  much  be  decided  by  your  judgment  in  this 
cause.  This  tribunal  will  be  found  (I  hope  it  will  always  be 
found)  too  great  for  petty  causes ;  if  it  should  at  the  same 
time  be  found  incompetent  to  one  of  the  greatest ;  that  is, 
if  little  offences,  from  their  minuteness,  escape  you,  and  the 
greatest,  from  their  magnitude,  oppress  you  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible, that  this  form  of  trial  should  not,  in  the  end,  vanish 
out  of  the  constitution.  For  we  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves :  whatever  does  not  stand  with  credit  cannot  stand 
long.  And  if  the  constitution  should  be  deprived,  I  do 
not  mean  in  form,  but  virtually,  of  this  resource,  it  is 
virtually  deprived  of  everything  else  that  is  valuable  in  it. 
For  this  process  is  the  cement,  which  binds  the  whole 
together ;  this  is  the  individuating  principle,  that  makes 
England  what  England  is.  In  this  court  it  is,  that  no 
subject,  in  no  part  of  the  empire,  can  fail  of  competent 
and  proportionable  justice :  here  it  is,  that  we  provide  for 
that,  which  is  the  substantial  excellence  of  our  constitution ; 
1  mean  the  great  circulation  of  responsibility,  by  which 
(excepting  the  supreme  power)  no  man,  in  no  circumstance, 
can  escape  the  account,  which  he  owes  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  It  is  by  this  process,  that  magistracy,  which  tries 
and  controls  all  other  things,  is  itself  tried  and  controlled. 
Other  constitutions  are  satisfied  with  making  good  subjects; 
this  is  a  security  for  good  governors.  It  is  by  this  tribunal, 
that  statesmen,  who  abuse  their  power,  are  accused  by 
statesmen,  and  tried  by  statesmen,  not  upon  the  niceties  of 
a  narrow  jurisprudence,  but  upon  the  enlarged  and  solid 
principles  of  state  morality.  It  is  here,  that  those,  who  by 
the  abuse  of  power  have  violated  the  spirit  of  law,  can 
never  hope  for  protection  from  any  of  its  forms  : — it  is  here, 
that  those,  who  have  refused  to  conform  themselves  to  its 
perfections,  can  never  hope  to  escape  through  any  of  its 
defects.  It  ought,  therefore,  my  lords,  to  become  our 
common  care  to  guard  this  your  precious  deposit,  rare  in 
its  use,  but  powerful  in  its  eflect,  with  a  religious  vigilance, 
and  never  to  suffer  it  to  be  either  discredited  or  antiquated. 
For  this  great  end  your  lordships  are  invested  with  great 
and  j^lenary  powers :  but  you  do  not  suspend,  you  do  not 
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supersede,  you  do  not  annihilate  any  subordinate  juris- 
diction ;  on  the  contrary,  you  are  auxiliary  and  supplemental 
to  them  all. 

As  to  the  crime,  which  we  chose,  we  first  considered 
well  what  it  was  in  its  nature,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
which  attended  it.  We  weighed  it  with  all  its  extenua- 
tions, and  with  all  its  aggravations.  On  that  review  we 
are  warranted  to  assert,  that  the  crimes,  vdth  which  we 
charge  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  are  substantial  crimes ;  that 
they  are  no  errors  or  mistakes,  such  as  wise  and  good  men 
might  possibly  fall  into ;  which  may  even  produce  very 
pernicious  effects,  without  being  in  fact  great  offences.  The 
Commons  are  too  liberal,  not  to  allow  for  the  difficulties  of 
a  great  and  arduous  public  situation.  They  know  too  well 
the  domineering  necessities,  which  frequently  occur  in  all 
great  affairs.  They  know  the  exigency  of  a  pressing  occa- 
sion, which,  in  its  precipitate  career,  bears  everything  down 
before  it,  which  does  not  give  time  to  the  mind  to  recollect 
its  faculties,  to  reinforce  its  reason,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
fixed  principles,  but,  by  compelling  an  instant  and  tumul- 
tuous decision,  too  often  obliges  men  to  decide  in  a  manner, 
that  calm  judgment  would  certainly  have  rejected.  We 
know,  as  we  are  to  be  served  by  men,  that  the  persons,  who 
serve  us,  must  be  tried  as  men,  and  with  a  very  large 
allowance  indeed  to  human  infirmity  and  human  error. 
This,  my  lords,  we  knew,  and  we  weighed  before  we  came 
before  you.  But  the  crimes,  which  we  charge  in  these 
articles,  are  not  lapses,  defects,  errors,  of  common  human 
frailty,  which,  as  we  know  and  feel,  we  can  allow  for.  We 
charge  this  offender  with  no  crimes,  that  have  not  arisen 
from  passions,  which  it  is  criminal  to  harbor ;  with  no 
offences,  that  have  not  their  root  in  avarice,  rapacity,  pride, 
insolence,  ferocity,  treachery,  cruelty,  malignity  of  temper ; 
in  short,  in  nothing,  that  does  not  argue  a  total  extinction 
of  all  moral  principle ;  that  does  not  manifest  an  inveterate 
blackness  of  heart,  dyed  in  grain  with  malice,  vitiated,  cor- 
rupted, gangrened  to  the  very  core.  If  we  do  not  plant 
his  crimes  in  those  vices,  which  the  breast  of  man  is  made 
to  abhor,  and  the  spirit  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  to 
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interdict,  we  desire  no  longer  to  be  heard  upon  this  occasion. 
Let  everything  that  can  be  pleaded  on  the  ground  of  sur- 
prise or  error,  upon  those  grounds  be  pleaded  with  success : 
we  give  up  the  whole  of  those  predicaments.  We  urge  no 
crimes,  that  were  not  crimes  of  forethought.  We  charge 
him  with  nothing,  that  he  did  not  commit  upon  delibera- 
tion ;  that  he  did  not  commit  against  advice,  supplication, 
and  remonstrance ;  that  he  did  not  commit  against  the 
direct  command  of  lawful  authority :  that  he  did  not 
commit  after  reproof  and  reprimand,  the  reproof  and  repri- 
mand of  those,  who  are  authorised  by  the  laws  to  reprove 
and  reprimand  him.  The  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings  are  crimes 
not  only  in  themselves,  but  aggravated  by  being  crimes  of 
contumacy.  They  were  crimes  not  against  forms,  but 
against  those  eternal  laws  of  justice,  which  are  our  rule  and 
our  birthright.  His  offences  are  not,  in  formal,  technical 
language,  but  in  reality,  in  substance,  and  effect,  high  crimes 
and  high  misdemeanors. 

So  far  as  to  the  crimes.  As  to  the  criminal,  we  have 
chosen  him  on  the  same  principle,  on  which  we  selected  the 
crimes.  We  have  not  chosen  to  bring  before  you  a  poor, 
puny,  trembling  delinquent,  misled,  perhaps,  by  those,  who 
ought  to  have  taught  him  better,  but  who  have  afterwards 
oppressed  him  by  their  power,  as  they  had  first  corrupted 
him  by  their  example.  Instances  there  have  been  many, 
wherein  the  punishment  of  minor  offences,  in  inferior 
persons,  has  been  made  the  means  of  screening  crimes  of 
an  high  order,  and  in  men  of  high  description.  Our  course 
is  different.  We  have  not  brought  before  you  an  obscure 
offender,  who,  when  his  insignificance  and  weakness  are 
weighed  against  the  power  of  the  prosecution,  gives  even  to 
public  justice  something  of  the  appearance  of  oppression ; 
no,  my  lords,  we  have  brought  before  you  the  first  man  of 
India  in  rank,  authority,  and  station.  We  have  brought 
before  you  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  the  head  of  the  whole  body 
of  eastern  offenders ;  a  captain-general  of  iniquity,  under 
whom  all  the  fraud,  all  the  peculation,  all  the  tyranny,  in 
India,  are  embodied,  disciplined,  arrayed,  and  paid.  This  is 
the  person,  my  lords,  that  we  bring  before  you.  We  have 
brought  before  you  such  a  person,  that,  if  you  strike  at  him 
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with  the  firm  and  decided  arm  of  justice,  you  will  not  have 
need  of  a  great  many  more  examples.  You  strike  at  the 
whole  corps,  if  you  strike  at  the  head. 


My  lords,  the  first  description  of  people,  who  are  sub- 
jected virtually  to  the  British  empire  through  those 
mediums  which  I  have  described  to  you,  are  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  who  have  in  all  time,  and  beyond 
all  the  eras,  which  we  use  (I  mean  always  the  two  grand 
eras  excepted),  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  pro- 
prietors of  that  country ;  with  manners,  religion,  customs, 
and  usages  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  little  resem- 
bling those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  description  of 
men  is  commonly  called  Gentoos.  The  system  and 
principle  of  that  government  is  locality.  Their  laws,  their 
manners,  their  religion,  are  all  local. 

Their  legislator,  whoever  he  was  (for  who  he  was  is 
a  matter  lost  in  the  midst  of  a  most  obscure  antiquity), 
had  it  as  a  great  leading  principle  of  his  policy  to  connect 
the  people  with  their  soil.  Accordingly,  by  one  of  those 
anomalies,  which  a  larger  acquaintance  with  our  species 
daily  discovers,  and  which  perhaps  an  attentive  reflection 
might  explain  in  the  nature  of  man,  this  aboriginal 
people  of  India,  who  are  the  softest  in  their  manners  of  any 
of  our  race,  approaching  almost  to  feminine  tenderness, 
who  are  formed  constitutionally  benevolent,  and,  in  many 
particulars,  made  to  fill  a  larger  circle  of  benevolence  than 
our  morals  take  in,  who  extend  their  good-will  to  the 
whole  animal  creation  : — these  people  are,  of  all  nations,  the 
most  unalliable  to  any  other  part  of  mankind.  They  can- 
not— the  highest  orders  of  them,  at  least,  cannot  come 
into  contact  with  any  other.  That  bond,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  of  society,  and  which,  supporting 
the  individual,  connects  the  species,  can  have  no  existence 
with  them — I  mean  the  convivial  bond.  That  race  can  be 
held  to  no  other  by  that  great  link  of  life.  No  Hindoo 
can  mix  at  meals  even  with  those  on  whom  he  depends  for 
the  meat  he  eats.  This  circumstance  renders  it  difficult  for 
us  to  enter  with  due  sympathy  into  their  concerns,  or  for 
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them  to  enter  into  ours,  even  when  we  meet  on  the  same 
ground.     But  there  are  other  circumstances,  which  render 
our  intercourse,  in  our  mutual  relation,  very  full  of  difficulty. 
The  sea  is  between  us.     The  mass  of  that  element,  which, 
by  appearing  to  disconnect,  unites  mankind,  is  to  them  a 
forbidden  road.     It  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  you  and 
them — not    so    much    that  elementary  gulf,  but  that  gulf 
which   manners,  opinions,  and  laws  have   radicated  in  the 
very   nature    of   the   people.      None    of   their  high    casts, 
without  great  danger  to   his   situation,  religion,  rank,  and 
estimation,  can  ever  pass  the  sea ;  and  this  forbids,  for  ever, 
all  direct    communication  between  that   country  and  this. 
That  material  and  affecting  circumstance,  my  lords,  makes 
it  ten  times  more  necessary,  since  they  cannot  come  to  us,  to 
keep  a   strict  eye  upon    all  persons  who  go  to  them.     It 
imposes  upon  us  a  stricter  duty  to  guard,  with  a  firm  and 
powerful    vigilance,    those  whose   principles   of  conscience 
weaken  their  principles  of   self-defence.      If  we  undertake 
to    govern    the    inhabitants  of   such    a    country,  we  must 
govern  them   upon  their  own  principles  and  maxims,  and 
not   upon    ours.     We  must  not  think  to  force  them  into 
the  narrow   circle  of  our  ideas ;    we   must  extend  ours  to 
take    in    their    system    of    opinions    and    rites,    and    the 
necessities  which  result  from    both :    all    change    on    their 
part  is  absolutely  impracticable.     We  have  more  versatility 
of  character  and  manners,  and  it  is  we  who  must  conform. 
We  know  what  the  empire  of  opinion  is  in  human  nature. 
I   had  almost   said   that   the   law  of   opinion  was   human 
nature  itself.      It  is,  however,  the  strongest  principle  in  the 
composition  of  the  frame   of  the  human  mind ;   and  more 
of  the  happiness   and   unhappiness   of  mankind  resides  in 
that  inward  principle,  than  in  all  external  circumstances  put 
together.     But    if   such    is    the   empire    of    opinion   even 
amongst    us,    it  has    a    pure,    unrestrained,  complete,    and 
despotic   power    amongst  them.     The    variety  of  balanced 
opinions   in  our   minds  weakens  the  force  of  each ;  for  in 
Europe,  sometimes,  the   laws   of  religion  differ  from   the 
laws  of  the  land ;  sometimes,  the  laws   of  the   land  differ 
from  our   laws    of  honor ;    our   laws  of  honor  are   full   of 
caprice,  differing   from   those   other   laws,  and   sometimes 
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differing  from  themselves  :  but  there  the  laws  of  religion, 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  laws  of  honor,  are  all  uniLed 
and  consolidated  in  one  invariable  system,  and  bind  men  by 
eternal  and  indissoluble  bonds  to  the  rules  of  what,  amongst 
them,  is  called  his  ca.'it. 

It  may  be  necessary  just  to  state  to  your  lordships  what 
a  cast  is.  Tlie  Gentoo  people,  from  the  oldest  time,  have 
been  distributed  into  various  orders,  all  of  them  hereditary ; 
these  family  orders  are  called  casts ;  these  casts  are  the 
fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Gentoo  com- 
monwealth, both  in  their  church  and  in  their  state. 

Your  lordships  are  born  to  hereditary  honors  in  the 
chief  of  your  houses.  The  rest  mix  with  the  people. 
With  the  Gentoos  they,  who  are  born  noble,  can  never  fall 
into  any  second  rank.  They  are  divided  into  four  orders  ;. 
the  Brahmins,  the  Chittery,  the  Bice,  and  the  Soodur,  with 
many  subdivisions  in  each.  An  eternal  barrier  is  placed 
between  them.  The  higher  cannot  pass  into  the  lower ; 
the  lower  cannot  rise  into  the  higher.  The}'^  have  all 
their  appropriated  rank,  place,  and  situation,  and  their 
appropriated  religion  too ;  which  is  essentially  different 
in  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  sometimes  in  its  object 
in  each  of  those  casts.  j\  man  who  is  born  in  the 
highest  cast,  which  at  once  unites  what  would  be  tanta- 
mount in  this  country  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  and 
the  ennobled  sanctity  of  the  episcopal  character,  the 
Brahmin,  who  sustains  these  cliaracters,  if  he  loses  his 
cast,  does  not  fall  into  an  inferior  order,  the  Chittery,  the 
Bice,  or  the  Soodur,  but  he  is  throw^l  at  once  out  of  all 
ranks  of  society.  He  is  precipitated  from  the  the  proudest 
elevation  of  respect  and  honor  to  a  bottomless  abyss  of 
contempt ;  from  glory  to  infamy ;  from  purity  to  pollu- 
tion ;  from  sanctity  to  profanation.  No  honest  occupation 
is  open  to  him.  His  children  are  no  longer  his  children. 
Their  parent  loses  that  name.  The  conjugal  bond  is  dis- 
solved. Few  survive  this  most  terrible  of  all  calamities. 
To  speak  to  an  Indian  of  his  cast  is  to  speak  to  him  of 
his  all. 

But  the  rule  of  cast  has,  with  them,  given  one  power 
more  to  fortune  than  the  manners  of  any  other  nation  were 
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ever  known  to  do.  For  it  is  singular,  the  cast  may  be  lost^ 
not  only  by  certain  voluntary  crimes,  but  by  certain  in- 
voluntary sufferings,  disgraces,  and  pollutions,  which  are 
utterly  out  of  their  power  to  prevent.  Those  who  have 
patiently  submitted  to  imprisonment — those  who  have 
not  flinched  from  the  scourge — those  who  have  been  as 
unmoved  as  marble  under  torture — those  who  have  laughed 
at  the  menaces  of  death  itself — have  instantly  given  way, 
when  it  has  been  attempted  to  subject  them  to  ar,y  of  those 
pollutions,  by  which  they  lose  cast.  To  this  cast  they  are 
bound  by  all  laws  of  all  descriptions,  human  and  divine  : 
and  inveterate  usage  has  radicated  it  in  them  to  a  depth,  and 
with  an  adhesion  with  which  no  other  known  prejudice  has- 
been  known  to  exist.  Tyranny  is,  therefore,  armed  against 
them  with  a  greater  variety  of  weapons  that  are  found  in  its 
ordinary  stores. 

This,  amongst  a  thousand  other  considerations,  speaks  to 
us  in  very  authoritative  language,  with  what  care  and  cir- 
cumspection we  ought  to  handle  people  so  delicate.  In  the 
course  of  this  trial  your  lordships  will  see  with  horror  the 
use  which  Mr.  Hastings  made,  through  several  of  his  wicked 
and  abominable  instruments,  chosen  from  the  natives  them- 
selves, of  these  superadded  means  of  oppression.  I  shall 
prove  in  the  course  of  this  trial  that  he  has  put  his  own  menial 
domestic  servant — a  wretch  totally  dependent — a  wretch 
grossly  ignorant — the  common  instrument  of  his  bribery 
and  peculation — he  has  enthroned  him,  I  say,  on  the  first  seat 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which  was  to  decide  upon  the 
casts  of  all  those  people,  including  their  rank,  their  family, 
their  honor  and  their  happiness  here,  and,  in  their  judgment, 
their  salvation  hereafter.  Under  the  awe  of  this  power,  no 
man  dared  to  breathe  a  murmur  against  his  tyranny. 
Fortified  in  this  security,  he  says,  Who  complains  of  me  ? 
No,  none  of  us  dare  complain  of  you,  says  the  trembling 
Gentoo.  No !  your  menial  servant  has  my  cast  in  his. 
power.  I  shall  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  mentioning 
others ;  it  was  enough,  that  Canto  Baboo,  and  Ginga 
Govind  Sing,  names  to  which  your  lordships  are  to  be 
familiarized  hereafter  ; — it  is  enough  that  those  persons  had 
the  cast  and  character  of  all  the  people  of  Bengal  in  their 
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liands.  Through  them  he  has  taken  effectual  security 
against  all  complaint.  Your  lordships  will  hence  discern 
how  very  necessary  it  is  become  that  some  other  personage 
should  intervene,  should  take  upon  him  their  representation, 
and  by  his  freedom  and  his  power  should  supply  the  defects 
arising  from  their  servitude  and  their  impotence.  The 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  charge  themselves  with  this 
character. 

Westminster    Hall. 
16th  February,  1788. 

(Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  continued — Fourth  Day.) 

My  lords,  you  have  now  heard  the  principles,  on  which 
Mr.  Hastings  governs  the  part  of  Asia  subjected  to  the 
British  empire.  You  have  heard  his  opinion  of  tlie  mean 
and  depraved  state  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  You 
have  heard  his  lecture  upon  arbitrary  power,  which  he 
states  to  be  the  constitution  of  Asia.  You  hear  the  applica- 
tion he  makes  of  it ;  and  you  hear  the  practices  which  he 
employs  to  justify  it,  and  who  the  persons  were,  on  whose 
authority  he  relies,  and  whose  example  he  professes  to  follow. 
In  the  first  place,  your  lordships  will  be  astonished  at  the 
audacity,  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  own  administration,  as 
if  he  was  reading  a  speculative  lecture  on  the  evils  attendant 
upon  some  vicious  system  of  foreign  government,  in  which 
lie  had  no  sort  of  concern  whatever.  And  then,  when  in  this 
speculative  way  he  has  established,  or  thinks  he  has,  the  vices 
of  the  government,  he  conceives  he  has  found  a  sufficient 
apology  for  his  own  crimes.  And  if  he  violates  the  most 
solemn  engagements,  if  he  oppresses,  extorts,  and  robs,  if  he 
imprisons,  confiscates,  banishes,  at  his  sole  will  and  pleasure, 
when  we  accuse  him  for  his  ill  treatment  of  the  people  com- 
mitted to  him  as  a  sacred  trust,  his  defence  is, — to  be  robbed, 
violated,  oppressed  is  their  privilege — let  the  constitution  of 
their  country  answer  for  it — 1  did  not  make  it  for  them. 
Slaves  I  found  them,  and  as  slaves  I  have  treated  them. 
I  was  a  despotic  prince ;  despotic  governments  are  jealous, 
and  the  subjects  prone  to  rebellion.  This  very  proneness 
•of  the  subject  to  shake  off  his  allegiance   exposes  him  to 
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continual  danger  from  his  sovereign's  jealousy ;  and  this  is 
consequent  on  the  political  state  of  Hindostanic  govern- 
ments. He  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  despotism  is  the 
genuine  constitution  of  India,  that  a  disposition  to  rebellion 
in  the  subject  or  dependent  prince  is  the  necessary  effect  of 
this  despotism,  and  that  jealousy  and  its  consequences 
naturally  arise  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  ;  that  the  govern- 
ment is  everything,  and  the  subject  nothing — that  the  great 
landed  men  are  in  a  mean  and  depraved  state,  and  subject  to 
many  evils. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  if  true,  would  warrant  conclu- 
sions directly  opposite  to  those  which  Mr.  Hastings  means 
to  draw  from  them,  both  argumentatively  and  practically, 
first  to  influence  his  conduct,  and  then  to  bottom  his  defence 
of  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  imagine  that  the  man  who  avows  these 
principles  of  arbitrary  government,  and  pleads  them  as  the 
justification  of  acts,  which  nothing  else  can  justify,  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  on  the  whole  good  for  the  people  over 
whom  they  are  exercised.  The  very  reverse.  He  mentions 
them  as  horrible  things,  tending  to  inflict  on  the  people 
a  thousand  evils,  and  to  bring  on  the  ruler  a  continual 
train  of  dangers.  Yet  he  states,  that  your  acquisitions  in 
India  will  be  a  detriment  instead  of  an  advantage,  if  you 
destroy  arbitrary  power,  unless  you  can  reduce  all  the 
religious  establishments,  all  the  civil  institutions,  and  tenures 
of  land,  into  one  uniform  mass  ;  that  is,  unless  by  acts  of 
arbitrary  power  you  extinguish  all  the  laws,  rights,  and 
religious  principles  of  the  people,  and  force  them  to  an 
uniformity;  and  on  that  uniformity  build  a  system  of  arbitrary 
power. 

But  nothing  is  more  false,  than  that  despotism  is  the  con- 
stitution of  any  country  in  Asia,  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 
It  is  certainly  not  true  of  any  JMahomedan  constitution.  But 
if  it  were,  do  your  lordships  really  think,  that  the  nation 
would  bear,  that  any  human  creature  would  bear,  to  hear  an 
English  governor  defend  himself  on  such  principles?  Or, 
if  he  can  defend  himself  on  such  principles,  is  it  possible  to 
deny  the  conclusion,  that  no  man  in  India  has  a  security 
for    anvthing,  but    by    being   totally    independent   of    the 
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British  government  ?  Here  he  has  declared  his  opinion^ 
that  he  is  a  despotic  prince,  that  he  is  to  use  arbitrary- 
power,  and  of  course  all  his  acts  are  covered  with  that  shield. 
'  /  know,'  says  he,  '  the  constitution  of  Asia  only  from  its- 
pj^actice.'  Will  your  lordships  submit  to  hear  the  corrupt 
practices  of  mankind  made  the  principles  of  government? 
No ;  it  will  be  your  pride  and  glory  to  teach  men  intrusted 
with  power  that,  in  their  use  of  it,  they  are  to  conform 
to  principles,  and  not  to  draw  their  principles  from  the 
corrupt  practice  of  any  man  whatever.  Was  there  ever 
heard,  or  could  it  be  conceived,  that  a  governor  would 
dare  to  heap  up  all  the  evil  practices,  all  the  cruelties, 
oppressions,  extortions,  corruptions,  briberies,  of  all  the 
ferocious  usurpers,  desperate  robbers,  thieves,  cheats,  and 
jugglers  that  ever  had  office  from  one  end  of  Asia  to 
another,  and  consolidating  all  this  mass  of  the  crimes  and 
absurdities  of  barbarous  domination  into  one  code,  establish 
it  as  the  whole  duty  of  an  English  governor  ?  I  believe, 
that  till  this  time  so  audacious  a  thing  was  never  attempted 
by  man. 

He  have  arbitrary  power  !  My  lords,  the  East-India 
Company  have  not  arbitrary  power  to  give  him ;  the  king 
has  no  arbitrary  power  to  give  him  ;  your  lordships  have  not ; 
nor  the  Commons  ;  nor  the  whole  legislature.  We  have  no 
arbitrary  power  to  give,  because  arbitrary  power  is  a  thing 
wliich  neither  any  man  can  hold  nor  any  man  can  give. 
No  man  can  lawfully  govern  himself  according  to  his  own 
will,  much  less  can  one  person  be  governed  by  the  will  of 
another.  We  are  all  born  in  subjection,  all  born  equally, 
high  and  low,  governors  and  governed,  in  subjection  to 
one  great,  inmiutable,  pre-existent  law,  prior  to  all  our 
devices,  and  prior  to  all  our  contrivances,  paramount  to  all 
our  ideas,  and  all  our  s(  nsations,  antecedent  to  our  very 
existence,  by  which  we  are  knit  and  connected  in  the  eternal 
frame  of  the  universe,  out  of  which  we  cannot  stir. 

This  great  law  does  not  arise  from  our  conventions  or 
compacts  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  to  our  conventions  and 
compacts  all  the  force  and  sanction  they  can  have  ; — it  does 
not  arise  from  our  vain  institutions.  Every  good  gift  is 
of  God  ;  all  power  is  of  God  ; — and  He,  who  has  given  the 
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power,  and  from  whom  alone  it  originates,  will  never  suffer 
the  exercise  of  it  to  be  practised  upon  any  less  solid 
foundation  than  the  power  itself  If,  then,  all  dominion  of 
man  over  man  is  the  effect  of  the  divine  disposition,  it  is 
bound  by  the  eternal  laws  of  Him,  that  gave  it,  with  which 
no  human  authority  can  dispense  ;  neither  he,  that  exercises 
it,  nor  even  those,  who  are  subject  to  it :  and  if  they  were 
mad  enough  to  make  an  express  compact,  that  should 
release  their  magistrate  from  his  duty,  and  should  declare 
their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  dependent  upon,  not 
rules  and  laws,  but  his  mere  capricious  will,  that  covenant 
would  be  void.  The  acceptor  of  it  has  not  his  authority 
increased,  but  he  has  his  crime  doubled.  Therefore  can  it 
be  imagined,  if  this  be  true,  that  he  will  suffer  this  great  gift 
of  government,  the  greatest,  the  best,  that  was  ever  given 
by  God  to  mankind,  to  be  the  plaything  and  the  sport  of  the 
feeble  will  of  a  man,  who,  by  a  blasphemous,  absurd,  and 
petulant  usurpation,  would  place  his  own  feeble,  contempt- 
ible, ridiculous  will  in  the  place  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
justice  ? 

The  title  of  conquest  makes  no  difference  at  all.  No 
conquest  can  give  such  a  right :  for  conquest,  that  is  force, 
cannot  convert  its  own  injustice  into  a  just  title,  by  which 
it  may  rule  others  at  its  pleasure.  By  conquest,  which  is  a 
more  immediate  designation  of  the  hand  of  God,  the  con- 
queror succeeds  to  all  the  painful  duties  and  subordination 
to  the  power  of  God,  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign, 
whom  he  has  displaced,  just  as  if  he  had  come  in  by  the 
positive  law  of  some  descent,  or  some  election.  To  this  at 
least  he  is  strictly  bound— he  ought  to  govern  them  as  he 
governs  his  own  subjects.  But  every  wise  conqueror  has 
gone  much  further  than  he  was  bound  to  go.  It  has  been 
his  ambition  and  his  policy  to  reconcile  the  vanquished  to  his 
fortune,  to  show,  that  they  had  gained  by  the  change,  to 
convert  their  momentary  suffering  into  a  long  benefit,  and 
to  draw  from  the  humiliation  of  his  enemies  an  accession  to 
his  own  glory. 

No,  my  lords,  this  arbitrary  power  is  not  to  be  had 
by  conquest.     Nor  can  any  sovereign  have  it  by  succession, 
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for  no  man  can  succeed  to  fraud,  rapine,  and  violence  ; 
neither  by  compact,  covenant,  or  submissiin, — for  men 
cannot  covenant  themselves  out  of  their  rights  and  their 
duties ;  nor  by  any  other  means  can  arbitrary  power  be 
conveyed  to  any  man.  Those  who  give  to  others  such 
rights,  perform  acts,  that  are  void  as  they  are  given,  good 
indeed  and  valid  only  as  tending  to  subject  themselves  and 
those,  who  act  with  them  to  the  divine  displeasure ;  because 
morally  there  can  be  do  such  power.  Those  who  give,  and 
those  who  receive  arbitrary  power  are  alike  criminal ;  and 
there  is  no  man  but  is  bound  to  resist  it  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  wherever  it  shall  show  its  face  to  the  world.  It  is  a 
crime  to  bear  it,  when  it  can  be  rationally  shaken  off. 
Nothing  but  absolute  impotence  can  justify  men  in  not 
resisting  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  in  eternal  enmity.  Name 
me  a  magistrate,  and  I  will  name  property ;  name  me 
power,  and  I  will  name  protection.  It  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  ;  it  is  blasphemy  in  religion ;  it  is  wickedness  in 
politics,  to  say,  that  any  man  can  have  arbitrary  power.  In 
every  patent  of  office  the  duty  is  included.  For  what  else 
does  a  magistrate  exist  ?  'J'o  suppose  for  power  is  an 
absurdity  in  idea.  Judges  are  guided  and  governed  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  justice,  to  which  we  are  all  subject.  We 
may  bite  our  chains  if  we  will,  but  we  shall  be  made  to 
know  ourselves,  and  be  taught,  that  man  is  born  to  be 
governed  by  law ;  and  he,  that  will  substitute  ivill  in  the 
place  of  it,  is  an  enemy  to  God. 

Westminster  Hall. 
\7th  Februarij,  1788. 

(Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  conthwed — Fiftk  Day). 

It  is  the  nature  of  tyranny  and  rapacity  never  to  learn 
moderation  from  the  ill  success  of  first  oppressions ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  oppressors,  all  men  thinking  highly  of 
the  methods  dictated  by  their  nature,  attribute  the 
frustration  of  their  desires  to  the  want  of  sufficient  rigor. 
Then  they  redouble  the  efforts  of  their  impotent  cruelty ; 
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which  producing,  as  they  must  ever  produce,  new  disap- 
pointments, they  grow  irritated  against  the  objects  of  their 
rapacity ;  and  then  rage,  fury,  and  mahce,  (implacable 
because  unprovoked,)  recruiting  and  reinforcing  their 
avarice,  their  vices  are  no  longer  human.  From  cruel 
men  they  are  transformed  into  savage  beasts,  with  no 
other  vestiges  of  reason  left  but  what  serves  to  furnish 
the  inventions  and  refinements  of  ferocious  subtlety  for 
purposes,  of  which  beasts  are  incapable,  and  at  which  fiends 
would  blush. 

Debi  Sing  and  his-  instruments  suspected,  and  in  a  few 
cases  they  suspected  justly,  that  the  country  people  had 
purloined  from  their  own  estates,  and  had  hidden  in  secret 
places  in  the  circumjacent  deserts,  some  small  reserve  of 
their  own  grain  to  maintain  themselves  during  the  unpro- 
ductive months  of  the  year,  and  to  leave  some  hope  for  a 
future  season.  But  the  under  tyrants  knew,  that  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Hastings  would  admit  no  plea  for  delay, 
much  less  for  subtraction  of  his  bribe,  and  that  he  would 
not  abate  a  shilling  of  it  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  human 
race.  These  hoards,  real  or  supposed,  not  being  discovered 
by  menaces  and  imprisonment,  they  fell  upon  the  last 
resource,  the  naked  bodies  of  the  people.  And  here,  my 
lords,  began  such  a  scene  of  cruelties  and  tortures,  as  I 
believe  no  history  has  ever  presented  to  the  indignation  of 
the  world ;  such  as  I  am  sure,  in  the  most  barbarous  ages, 
no  politic  tyranny,  no  fanatic  persecution  has  ever  yet 
exceeded.  JNIr.  Paterson,  the  commissioner  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country,  makes  his  own 
apology  and  mine  for  opening  this  scene  of  horrors  ta 
you  in  the  following  words :  '  That  the  punishments, 
inflicted  upon  the  ryotts  both  of  Rungpore  and  Dinagepore, 
for  non-payment,  were  in  many  instances  of  such  a  nature, 
that  I  would  rather  wash  to  draw  a  veil  over  them,  than 
shock  your  feelings  by  the  detail ;  but  that,  however  dis- 
agreeable the  task  may  be  to  myself,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  honor  of 
government,  that  they  should  be  exposed,  to  be  prevented 
in  future.' 

My  lords,  they  began  by  winding  cords  round  the  fingers 
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of  the  unhappy  freeholders  of  those  provinces,  until  they 
clung  to  and  were  almost  incorporated  with  one  another; 
and  then  they  hammered  wedges  of  iron  between  them, 
until,  regardless  of  the  cries  of  the  sufferers,  they  had 
bruised  to  pieces  and  for  ever  crippled  those  poor,  honest, 
innocent,  laborious  hands,  which  had  never  been  raised  to 
their  mouths,  but  with  a  penurious  and  scanty  proportion  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  soil ;  but  those  fruits  (denied  to  the 
wants  of  their  own  children)  have  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  past  furnished  the  investment  for  our  trade  with 
China,  and  been  sent  annually  out,  and  without  recompense, 
to  purchase  for  us  that  delicate  meal,  with  which  your  lord- 
ships, and  all  this  auditory,  and  all  this  country  have  begun 
every  day  for  these  fifteen  years  at  their  expense.  To  those 
beneficent  hands,  that  labour  for  our  benefit,  the  return  of 
the  British  government  has  been  cords,  and  hammers,  and 
wedges.  But  there  is  a  place  where  these  crippled  and 
disabled  hands  will  act  with  resistless  power.  What  is  it 
that  they  will  not  pull  down,  when  they  are  lifted  to  heaven 
against  their  oppressors  ?  Then  what  can  withstand  such 
hands  ?  Can  the  power,  that  crushed  and  destroyed  them? 
Powerful  in  prayer,  let  us  at  least  deprecate,  and  thus 
endeavour  to  secure  ourselves  from  the  vengeance,  which 
these  mashed  and  disabled  hands  may  pull  down  upon  us. 
My  lords,  it  is  an  awful  consideration.     I^et  us  think  of  it. 

Westminster  Hali-. 
19th  Februarif,  1788. 

(Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  continued — Sixth  Day). 

It  has  been  necessary  to  lay  these  facts  before  you,  (and  I 
have  stated  them  to  your  lordships  far  short  of  their  reality, 
partly  through  my  infirmity,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
odiousness  of  the  task  of  going  through  things,  that  disgrace 
human  nature,)  that  you  may  be  enabled  fully  to  enter  into 
the  dreadful  consequences  which  attend  a  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  a  governor-general.  On  a  transient  view, 
bribery  is  rather  a  subject  of  disgust  than  horror ;  the 
:sordid  practice  of  a  venal,  mean,  and  abject  mind ;  and  the 
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effect  of  the  crime  seems  to  end  with  the  act.  It  looks  to 
be  no  more  than  the  corrupt  transfer  of  property  from 
one  person  to  another ;  at  worst,  a  theft.  But  it  will 
appear  in  a  very  different  light,  when  you  regard  the  con- 
sideration, for  which  the  bribe  is  given ;  namely,  that  a 
governor-general,  claiming  an  arbitrary  power  in  himself, 
for  that  consideration  delivers  up  the  properties,  the 
liberties,  and  the  Hves  of  an  whole  people  to  the  arbitrary 
discretion  of  any  wicked  and  rapacious  person,  who  will  be 
sure  to  make  good  from  their  blood  the  purchase  he  has 
paid  for  his  power  over  them.  It  is  possible,  that  a  man 
may  pay  a  bribe  merely  to  redeem  himself  from  some  evil. 
It  is  bad,  however,  to  live  under  a  power,  whose  violence  has 
no  restraint  except  in  its  avarice.  But  no  man  ever  paid  a 
bribe  for  a  power  to  charge  and  tax  others,  but  with  a 
view  to  oppress  them.  No  man  ever  paid  a  bribe  for  the 
handling  of  the  public  money,  but  to  peculate  from  it. 
When  once  such  offices  become  thus  privately  and  cor- 
ruptly venal,  the  very  worst  men  will  be  chosen,  (as  Mr. 
Hastings  has  in  fact  constantly  chosen  the  very  worst,)  because 
none  but  those,  who  do  not  scruple  the  use  of  any  means,  are 
capable,  consistently  with  profit,  to  discharge  at  once  the 
rigid  demands  of  a  severe  public  revenue,  and  the  private 
bribes  of  a  rapacious  chief  magistrate.  Not  only  the  worst 
men  will  be  thus  chosen,  but  they  will  be  restrained  by 
no  dread  whatsoever  in  the  execution  of  their  worst 
oppressions.  Their  protection  is  sure.  The  authority  that 
is  to  restrain,  to  control,  to  punish  them,  is  previously 
engaged ;  he  has  his  retaining  fee  for  the  support  of  their 
crimes.  Mr.  Hastings  never  dared,  because  he  could  not, 
arrest  oppression  in  its  course,  without  drying  up  the  source 
of  his  own  corrupt  emolument.  Mr.  Hastings  never  dared, 
after  the  fact,  to  punish  extortion  in  others,  because  he  could 
not,  without  risking  the  discovery  of  bribery  in  himself  The 
same  corruption,  the  same  oppression,  and  the  same  impunity 
will  reign  through  all  the  subordinate  gradations. 

A  fair  revenue  may  be  collected  without  the  aid  of  wicked, 
violent,  and  unjust  instruments.  But,  when  once  the  line  of 
just  and  legal  demand  is  transgressed,  such  instruments  are 
of  absolute  necessity ;  and  they  comport  themselves  accord- 
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ingly.  When  we  know,  that  men  must  be  well  paid  (and 
they  ought  to  be  well  paid)  for  the  performance  of  honorable 
duty,  can  we  think,  that  men  will  be  found  to  commit  wicked, 
rapacious,  and  oppressive  acts  with  fidelity  and  disinterested- 
ness, for  the  sole  emolument  of  dishonest  employers  ?  No ; 
they  must  have  their  full  share  of  the  prey,  and  the  greater 
share,  as  they  are  the  nearer  and  more  necessary  instruments 
of  the  general  extortion.  We  must  not  therefore  flatter 
ourselves,  when  Mr.  Hastings  takes  £40,000  in  bribes  for 
Dinagepore  and  its  annexed  provinces,  that  from  the 
people  nothing  more  than  £40,000  is  extorted.  I  speak 
within  compass,  four  times  forty  must  be  levied  on  the 
people ;  and  these  violent  sales,  fraudulent  purchases,  con- 
fiscations, inhuman  and  unutterable  tortures,  imprisonment, 
irons,  whips,  fines,  general  despair,  general  insurrection,  the 
massacre  of  the  officers  of  revenue  by  the  people,  the 
massacre  of  the  people  by  the  soldiery,  and  the  total  waste 
and  destruction  of  the  finest  provinces  in  India  are  things  of 
course  ;  and  all  a  necessary  consequence  involved  in  the  very 
substance  of  Mr.  Hastings's  bribery. 

I,  therefore,  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  having  destroyed, 
for  private  purposes,  the  whole  system  of  government  by 
the  six  provincial  councils,  which  he  had  no  right  to  destroy. 

I  charge  him  with  having  delegated  to  others  that  power, 
which  the  act  of  parliament  had  directed  him  to  preserve 
unalienably  in  himself. 

I  charge  him  with  having  formed  a  committee  to  be  mere 
instruments  and  tools,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  £62,000 
per  annum. 

I  charge  him  with  having  appointed  a  person  their 
dewan,  to  whom  these  Englishmen  were  to  be  subservient 
tools  ;  whose  name,  to  his  own  knowledge,  was  by  the  general 
voice  of  India,  by  the  general  recorded  voice  of  the  com- 
pany, by  recorded  official  transactions,  by  everything,  that 
can  make  a  man  known,  abhorred,  and  detested,  stamped 
with  infamy  ;  and  with  giving  him  the  whole  power,  which 
he  had  thus  separated  from  the  council  general,  and  from  the 
provincial  councils. 

I  charge  him  with  taking  bribes  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing. 

I  charge  him  with  not  having  done  that  bribe  service, 
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which  fidehty  even  in  iniquity  requires  at  the  hands  of  the 
worst  of  men. 

I  charge  him  with  having  robbed  those  people,  of  whom 
he  took  the  bribes. 

I  charge  him  with  having  fraudulently  alienated  the 
fortunes  of  widows. 

I  charge  him  with  having,  without  right,  title,  or  pur- 
chase, taken  the  lands  of  orphans,  and  given  them  to  wicked 
persons  under  him. 

I  charge  him  with  having  removed  the  natural  guardians 
of  a  minor  rajah,  and  with  having  given  that  trust  to  a 
stranger,  Debi  Sing,  whose  wickedness  was  known  to  himself 
and  all  the  world ;  and  by  whom  the  rajah,  his  family,  and 
dependants  M^ere  cruelly  oppressed. 

I  charge  him  with  having  committed  to  the  management 
of  Debi  Sing  three  great  provinces  ;  and  thereby,  with  having 
wasted  the  country,  ruined  the  landed  interest,  cruelly  harassed 
the  peasants,  burnt  their  houses,  seized  their  crops,  tortured 
and  degraded  their  persons,  and  destroyed  the  honor  of  the 
whole  female  race  of  that  country. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  charge  all 
this  villany  upon  AVarren  Hastings,  in  this  last  moment  of 
my  application  to  you. 

My  lords,  what  is  it,  that  we  want  here  to  a  great  act  of 
national  justice  ?  Do  we  want  a  cause,  my  lords  ?  You 
have  the  cause  of  oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women 
of  the  first  rank,  of  desolated  provinces,  and  of  wasted 
kingdoms. 

Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  lords  ?  When  was  there 
so  much  iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one  ? — No, 
my  lords,  you  must  not  look  to  punish  any  other  such 
delinquent  from  India. — Warren  Hastings  has  not  left 
substance  enough  in  India  to  nourish  such  another  de- 
linquent. 

My  lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want? — You  have 
before  you  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  as  prosecutors ; 
and,  I  believe,  my  lords,  that  the  sun,  in  his  beneficent 
progress  round  the  world,  does  not  behold  a  more  glorious 
sight  than  that  of  men,  separated  from  a  remote  people  by 
the  material  bounds  and  barriers  of  nature,  united  by  the 
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bond  of  a  social  and  moral  community ; — all  the  Commons^ 
of  England  resenting,  as  their  own,  the  indignities  and 
cruelties,  that  are  offered  to  all  the  people  of  India. 

Do   we   want   a   tribunal  ?     My  lords,  no   example  of 
antiquity,  nothing  in   the   modern  world,  nothing  in  the 
range  of  human  imagination,  can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal 
like  this.     IMy  lords,  here  we  see  virtually  in  the  mind's  eye 
that  sacred  majesty  of  the  crown,  under  whose  authority 
you  sit,  and  whose  power  you  exercise.     We  see  in  that 
invisible  authority,  what  we  all  feel  in  reality  and  life,  the 
beneficent   powers  and   protecting  justice  of  his  majesty. 
We  have  here  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  such  as  the 
fond  wishes  of  the  people  of  England  wish  an  heir  apparent 
of  the  crown  to  be.     We  have  here  all  the  branches  of  the 
royal  family  in  a  situation  between  majesty  and  subjection, 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject, — offering  a  pledge 
in  that  situation  for  the  support  of  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  both  which  extremities  they 
touch.     JNIy  lords,  we  have  a  great  hereditary  peerage  here  ; 
those,   who   have   their   own    honor,   the    honor   of    their 
ancestors,  and  of  their  posterity,   to  guard ;  and  who  will 
justify,  as  they  have  always  justified,  that  provision  in  the 
constitution,  by  which  justice  is  made  an  hereditary  office. 
INIy  lords,  we  have  here  a  new  nobility,  who  have  arisen  and 
exalted    themselves   by   various    merits,   by  great   military 
services,  which  have  extended  the  fame  of  this  country  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun :  we  have  those,  who  by  various 
civil  merits  and  various  civil  talents  Iiave  been  exalted  to  a 
situation,  which  they  well  deserve,  and  in  which  they  will 
justify  the  favor  of  their  sovereign,  and  the  good  opinion  of 
their  fellow  subjects ;  and  make  them  rejoice  to  see  those 
virtuous  characters,  that  were  the  other  day  upon  a  level 
with  them,  now  exalted  above  them  in  rank,  but  feeling 
with  them  in  sympathy  what  they  felt  in  common  with 
them  before.     We  have  persons  exalted  from  the  practice 
of  tlie  law,  from  the  place,  in  which  they  administered  high, 
though  subordinate,  justice,  to  a  seat  here,  to  enlighten  with 
their  knowledge,  and  to  strengthen  with  their  votes  those 
principles,  which  have  distinguished  the   courts,  in  which 
they  have  presided. 
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My  lords,  you  have  here  also  the  lights  of  our  religion ; 
you  have  the  bishops  of  England.     My  lords,  you  have  that 
true  image  of  the  primitive  church  in  its  ancient  form,  in 
its  ancient  ordinances,  purified  from  the  superstitions  and 
the  vices,  which  a  long  succession  of  ages  will  bring  upon 
the  best  institutions.     You  have  the  representatives  of  that 
religion,  which  says,  that  their  God  is  love,  that  the  very 
vital  spirit  of  their  institution  is  charity ;  a  religion,  which 
so  much  hates  oppression,  that,  when  the  God,  whom  we 
adore,  appeared  in  human  form,  he  did  not  appear  in  a  form 
of  greatness  and  majesty,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  lowest 
of  the  people, — and  thereby  made  it  a  firm  and  ruling  prin- 
ciple, that  their  welfare  was  the  object  of  all  government ; 
since  the  person,  who  was  the  Master  of  Nature,  chose  to 
appear  himself  in  a  subordinate   situation.      These  are  the 
considerations,  which  influence  them,  which  animate  them, 
and  will  animate  them,  against   all   oppression  ;   knowing, 
that  He,  who  is  called  first  among  them,  and  first  among  us 
all,  both  of  the  flock  that  is  fed,  and  of  those  who  feed  it, 
made  Himself  *the  servant  of  all.' 

My  lords,  these  are  the  securities,  which  we  have  in  all 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  body  of  this  house.  We  know 
them,  we  reckon,  we  rest  upon  them,  and  commit  safely 
the  interests  of  India  and  of  humanity  into  your  hands. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  confidence,  that,  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mons,— 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust 
he  has  betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  national  character  he  has  dishonoured. 
I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose 
laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has  subverted  ;  whose  properties 
he  has  destroyed,  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and 
desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name,  and  by  virtue  of  those 
eternal  laws  of  justice,  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human   nature   itself, 
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which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed  in 
both  sexes,  in  every  age,  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of 
life. 

Westminster  Haix. 
2Mh  May,  1794. 

(Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  continued — 

First  Day  of  Reply. ) 

111  the  Sessions  of  1792  Hastings's  counsel  had  been  heard  in 
his  defence,  which  was  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  Sessions 
of  1793. 

The  prisoner  at  your  bar  admits  that  the  crimes  which 
we  charge  him  with  are  of  that  atrocity,  that  if  brought 
home  to  him  he  merits  death.  Ytt  when  in  pursuance  of 
our  duty,  we  come  to  state  these  crimes  with  their  proper 
criminatory  epithets,  when  we  state  in  strong  and  direct 
terms  the  circumstances  which  heighten  and  aggravate 
them,  when  we  dwell  on  the  immoral  and  heinous  nature  of 
the  acts,  and  the  terrible  effects  with  such  acts  produce,  and 
when  we  offer  to  prove  both  the  principal  facts,  and  the 
aggravatory  ones  by  evidence,  and  to  show  their  nature  and 
quality  by  the  rules  of  law,  morality,  and  policy,  then  this 
criminal,  then  his  counsel,  then  his  accomplices  and  hire- 
lings, posted  in  newspapers  and  dispersed  in  circles  through 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  represent  him  as  an  object  of 
great  compassion ;  because  he  is  treated,  say  they,  with 
nothing  but  opprobrious  names  and  scurrilous  invectives. 

To  all  this  the  managers  of  the  Commons  will  say 
nothing  by  way  of  defence,  it  would  be  to  betray  their  trust 
if  they  did.  No,  my  lords,  they  have  another  and  a  very 
different  duty  to  perform  on  this  occasion.  They  are 
bound  not  to  suffer  public  opinion,  which  often  prevents 
judgment  and  often  defeats  its  effects,  to  be  debauched 
and  corrupted.  Much  less  is  this  to  be  suffered  in  the 
presence  of  our  co-ordinate  branch  of  legislature,  and  as  it 
were  with  your  and  our  own  tacit  acquiescence.  When- 
ever the  public  mind  is  misled,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  to  give  it  a  more  proper  tone 
and  a  juster  way  of  thinking.     When  ignorance  and  cor- 
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ruption  have  usurped  the  professors  chair,  and  placed 
themselves  in  the  seats  of  science  and  of  virtue,  it  is  high 
time  for  us  to  speak  out.  We  know  that  the  doctrines  of 
folly  are  of  great  use  to  the  professors  of  vice.  We  know 
that  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  age, 
and  one  of  the  means  of  insuring  its  further  corruption  and 
degeneracy,  to  give  mild  and  lenient  epithets  to  vices  and  to 
crimes.  The  world  is  much  influenced  by  names.  And  as 
terms  are  the  representatives  of  sentiments,  when  persons 
who  exercise  any  censorial  magistracy  seem  in  their 
language  to  compromise  with  crimes  and  criminals,  by 
expressing  no  horror  of  the  one  or  detestation  of  the  other, 
the  world  will  naturally  think  that  they  act  merely  to  acquit 
themselves  in  its  sight  in  form,  but  in  reality  to  evade  their 
duty.  Yes,  my  lords,  the  world  must  think,  that  such 
persons  palter  with  their  sacred  trust,  and  are  tender  to 
crimes,  because  they  look  forward  to  the  future  possession  of 
the  same  power,  which  they  now  prosecute,  and  purpose  to 
abuse  it  in  the  manner  it  has  been  abused  by  the  criminal  of 
whom  they  are  so  tender. 

To  remove  such  an  imputation  from  us,  we  assert  that 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  are  not  to  receive  instruc- 
tions about  the  language  which  they  ought  to  hold,  from  the 
gentlemen  who  have  made  profitable  studies  in  the 
academies  of  Benares  and  of  Oude.  We  know,  and  there- 
fore do  not  want  to  learn,  how  to  comport  ourselves  in 
prosecuting  the  haughty  and  overgrown  delinquents  of  the 
East.  We  cannot  require  to  be  instructed  by  them,  in 
what  words  we  shall  express  just  indignation  at  enormous 
crimes ;  for  we  have  the  example  of  our  great  ancestors  to 
teach  us.  We  tread  in  their  steps  and  we  speak  in  their 
language. 

Your  lordships  well  know,  for  j^ou  must  be  conversant  in 
this  kind  of  reading,  that  you  once  had  before  you  a  man  of 
the  highest  rank  in  this  country,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  law,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  state,  a  peer  of 
your  own  body,  Lord  JNIacclesfield.  Yet,  my  lords,  when 
that  peer  did  but  just  modestly  hint  that  he  had  received 
hard  measure  from  the  Commons  and  their  managers, 
those  managers  thought  themselves  bound  seriatim  one  after 
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another,  to  express  the  utmost  indignation  at  the  charge,  in 
the  harshest  language  that  could  be  used.  Why  did  they  do 
so?  They  knew  it  was  the  language  that  became  them. 
They  lived  in  an  age  in  which  politeness  was  as  well  under- 
stood and  as  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  at  present ;  but  they 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  were  resolved  to  use 
no  language  but  what  their  ancestors  had  used,  and  to  suffer 
no  insolence  which  their  ancestors  would  not  have  suffered. 
We  tread  in  their  steps  ;  we  pursue  their  method  ;  we  learn 
of  them  ;  and  we  shall  never  learn  at  any  other  school. 

We  know  from  history  and  the  records  of  this  House, 
that  a  Lord  Bacon  has  been  before  you.     Who  is  there, 
that   upon  hearing  this  name  does  not  instantly  recognise 
everything  of   genius    the   most  profound,  everything    of 
literature    the    most    extensive,    everything   of    discovery 
the  most  penetrating,  everything  of  observation  on  human 
life  the  most  distinguishing  and  refined  ?     All  these  must 
be  instantly  recognised,  for  they  are  all  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Lord  Verulam.     Yet  when  this 
prodigy  was  brought  before  your  lordships,  by  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  for  having  permitted  his  menial  servant  to 
receive  presents,  what  was  his  demeanor  ?     Did  he  require 
his  counsel  not  '  to  let  down  the  dignity  of  his  defence  ? ' 
No.     That  Lord  Bacon  whose  least  distinction  was  that  he 
was  a  Peer  of  England,  a  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  the 
son    of  a  I^ord    Keeper,  behaved   like   a   man  who  knew 
himself;  like  a  man  who  was  conscious  of  merits  of  the 
highest  kind ;  but  who  was  at  the  same  time  conscious  of 
having  fallen  into  guilt.     The  House  of  Commons  did  not 
spare  him.     They  brought   him  to  your  bar.     They  found 
spots  in  that  sun.     And  what,  I  again  ask,  was  his  behavior  ? 
That  of  contrition,  that  of   humility,    that  of  repentance, 
that  which  belongs  to  the  greatest  men  lapsed  and  fallen 
through    human   infirmity   into   error.       He   did   not   hurl 
defiance  at  the  accusations  of  his  country,  he  bowed  himself 
before   it,  yet  with  all  his    penitence  he  could  not  escape 
the  pursuit  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  inflexible 
justice  of  this    court.     Your   lordships  fined  him  £40,000, 
notwithstanding     all     his     merits  ;     notwithstanding      his 
humility  ;   notwithstanding  his  contrition  ;  notwithstanding 
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the  decorum  of  his  behavior,  so  well  suited  to  a  man  under 
the  prosecution  of  the  Commons  of  England,  before  the 
Peers  of  England.  You  fined  him  in  a  sum  fully  equal  to 
£100,000  of  the  present  day.  You  imprisoned  him  during 
the  king's  pleasure ;  and  you  disqualified  him  for  ever 
from  having  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  any  office  in  this 
kingdom.  This  is  the  way,  in  which  the  Commons  behaved 
formerly,  and  in  which  your  lordships  acted  formerly ; 
when  no  culprit  at  this  bar  dared  to  hurl  a  recriminatory 
accusation  against  his  prosecutors,  or  dared  to  censure 
the  language  in  which  they  expressed  their  indignation  at 
his  crimes. 

The  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  following  these  examples 
and  fortified  by  them,  abhor  all  compromise  with  guilt  either 
in  act  or  in  language.  They  will  not  disclaim  any  one  word 
that  they  have  spoken ;  because,  my  lords,  they  have  said 
nothing  abusive  or  illiberal.  It  has  been  said,  that  we  have 
used  such  language  as  was  used  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when 
he  was  called,  not  by  the  Commons,  but  by  a  certain  person 
of  a  learned  profession,  '  a  spider  of  hell.'  My  lords,  Sir 
Walter  was  a  great  soldier,  a  great  mariner,  and  one  of  the 
first  scholars  of  his  age.  To  call  him  a  spider  of  hell,  was  not 
only  indecent  in  itself,  but  perfectly  foolish,  from  the  term 
being  totally  inapplicable  to  the  object,  and  fit  only  for  the 
very  pedantic  eloquence  of  the  person  who  used  it.  But 
if  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  guilty  of  numberless  frauds 
and  prevarications ;  if  he  had  clandestinely  picked  up  other 
men's  money,  concealed  his  peculation  by  false  bonds,  and 
afterwards  attempted  to  cover  it  by  the  cobwebs  of  the  law, 
then  my  Lord  Coke  would  have  trespassed  a  great  deal 
more  against  decorum  than  against  propriety  of  similitude 
and  metaphor. 

My  lords,  the  managers  for  the  Commons  have  not  used 
any  inapplicable  language.  We  have  indeed  used,  and  will 
again  use,  such  expressions  as  are  proper  to  portray  guilt. 
After  describing  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  we  describe  the 
magnitude  of  the  criminal.  We  have  declared  him  to  be  not 
only  a  public  robber  himself,  but  the  head  of  a  system  of  rob- 
bery ;  the  captain  general  of  the  gang ;  the  chief  under  whom 
a  whole  predatory  band  was  arrayed,  disciplined,  and  paid. 
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This,  my  lords,  is  what  we  offered  to  prove  fully  to  you,  what 
in  part  we  have  proved,  and  the  whole  of  which,  I  believe, 
we  could  prove.  In  developing  such  a  mass  of  criminality, 
and  in  describing  a  criminal  of  such  magnitude,  as  we  have 
now  brought  before  you,  we  could  not  use  lenient  epithets 
without  compromising  with  crime.  We  therefore  shall  not 
relax  in  our  pursuits,  nor  in  our  language.  No,  my  lords, 
no ;  we  shall  not  fail  to  feel  indignation  wherever  our  moral 
nature  has  taught  us  to  feel  it,  nor  shall  we  hesitate  to  speak 
the  language  which  is  dictated  by  that  indignation.  When- 
ever men  are  oppressed  where  they  ought  to  be  protected, 
we  called  it  tyranny ;  and  we  call  the  actor  a  tyrant.  When- 
ever goods  are  taken  by  violence  from  the  possessor,  we  call 
it  a  robbery ;  and  the  person  who  takes  it  we  call  a  robber. 
Money  clandestinely  taken  from  the  proprietor,  we  call 
theft;  and  the  person  who  takes  it,  we  call  a  thief.  When 
a  false  paper  is  made  out  to  obtain  money,  we  call  the  act 
a  forgery.  That  steward  who  takes  bribes  from  his  master's 
tenants,  and  then,  pretending  the  money  to  be  his  own,  lends 
it  to  that  master  and  takes  bonds  for  it  to  himself,  we 
consider  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust ;  and  the  person  who 
commits  such  crimes,  we  call  a  cheat,  a  swindler,  and  a 
forger  of  bonds.  All  these  offences,  without  the  least 
softening,  under  all  these  names,  we  charge  upon  this  man. 
AVe  have  so  charged  in  our  record,  we  have  so  charged  in 
our  speeches  ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  our  language  does  not 
furnish  terms  of  sufficient  force  and  compass  to  mark  the 
multitude,  the  magnitude,  and  the  atrocity  of  his  crimes. 

How  came  it,  then,  that  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  calumniated  for  the  course  which  they  have  taken  ? 
Why  should  it  ever  have  been  supposed  that  we  are  actuated 
by  revenge  ?  I  answer,  there  are  two  very  sufficient  causes  : 
corruption  and  ignorance.  The  first  disposes  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  people  to  a  fellow  feeling  with  the  prisoner. 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  crimes  thousands  of  fortunes  have 
been  made ;  and  therefore  thousands  of  tongues  are  employed 
to  justify  the  means  by  which  these  fortunes  were  made. 
When  they  cannot  deny  the  facts,  they  attack  the  accusers ; 
they  attack  their  conduct,  they  attack  their  persons,  they 
attack  their  language   in  every  possible    manner.      I  have 
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said,  my  lords,  that  ignorance  is  the  other  cause  of  this 
calumny  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  assailed. 
Ignorance  produces  a  confusion  of  ideas  concerning  the 
decorum  of  life,  by  confounding  the  rules  of  private  society 
with  those  of  public  function.  To  talk,  as  we  here  talk, 
to  persons  in  a  mixed  company  of  men  and  women,  would 
violate  the  law  of  such  societies ;  because  they  meet  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  social  intercourse,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  exposure,  the  censure,  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  to  all  which  things  private  societies  are  altogether 
incompetent.  In  them  crimes  can  never  be  regularly  stated, 
proved,  or  refuted.  The  law  has  therefore  appointed  special 
places  for  such  inquiries  ;  and  if  in  any  of  those  places  we 
were  to  apply  the  emollient  language  of  drawing  rooms 
to  the  exposure  of  great  crimes,  it  would  be  as  false  and 
vicious  in  taste  and  in  morals,  as  to  use  the  criminatory 
language  of  this  hall  in  drawing  and  assembling  rooms 
would  be  misplaced  and  ridiculous.  Every  one  knows,  that 
in  common  society  palliating  names  are  given  to  vices. 
Adultery  in  a  lady  is  called  gallantry  :  the  gentleman  is  com- 
monly called  a  man  of  good  fortune,  sometimes  in  French 
and  sometimes  in  English.  But  is  this  the  tone  which 
would  become  a  person,  in  a  court  of  justice,  calling  these 
people  to  an  account  for  that  horrible  crime,  which  destroys 
the  basis  of  society  ?  No,  my  lords  ;  this  is  not  the  tone 
of  such  proceedings.  Your  lordships  know  that  it  is  not ; 
the  Commons  know  that  it  is  not ;  and  because  we  have 
acted  on  that  knowledge,  and  stigmatised  crimes  with  be- 
coming indignation,  we  are  said  to  be  actuated  rather  by 
revenge  than  justice. 

If  it  should  still  be  asked,  why  we  show  sufficient 
acrimony  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  being  in  any  manner 
influenced  by  mahce  or  a  desire  of  revenge:  to  this,  my 
lords,  I  answer,  because  we  would  be  thought  to  know  our 
duty,  and  to  have  all  the  world  know  how  resolutely 
we  are  resolved  to  perform  it.  The  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  Divine  wisdom 
and  goodness,  which  has  moulded  up  revenge  into  the  frame 
and  constitution  of  man.  He,  that  has  made  us  what  we 
are,    has     made     us   at    once     resentful    and    reasonable. 
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Instinct  tells  a  man  that  he  ought  to  revenge  an  injury ; 
reason  tells  him  that  he  ought  not  to  be  a  judge  in 
his  own  cause.  From  that  moment  revenge  passes  from 
the  private  to  the  public  hand  ;  but  in  being  transferred 
it  is  far  from  being  extinguished.  My  lords,  it  is  trans- 
ferred as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  injured,  in 
measure  and  proportion  by  persons  who,  feeling  as  he  feels, 
are  in  a  temper  to  reason  better  than  he  can  reason. 
Revenge  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  injured 
proprietor,  lest  it  should  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation  and  justice.  But,  my  lords,  it  is  in  its  transfer 
exposed  to  a  danger  of  an  opposite  description.  The  dele- 
gate of  vengeance  may  not  feel  the  wrong  sufficiently ;  he 
may  be  cold  and  languid  in  the  performance  of  his 
sacred  duty.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  good  men  are 
taught  to  tremble  even  at  the  first  emotions  of  anger  and 
resentment  for  their  own  particular  wrongs ;  but  they  are 
likewise  taught,  if  they  are  well  taught,  to  give  the  loosest 
possible  rein  to  their  resentment  and  indignation  whenever 
their  parents,  their  friends,  their  country,  or  their  brethren 
of  the  common  family  of  mankind  are  injured.  Those  who 
have  not  such  feelings  under  such  circumstances,  are  base  and 
degenerate.  These,  my  lords,  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Bacon  has  very  well  said,  that  '  revenge  is  a  kind 
of  wild  justice.'  It  is  so ;  and  without  this  wild  austere 
stock,  there  would  be  no  justice  in  the  world.  But  when  by 
the  skilful  hand  of  morality  and  wise  jurisprudence  a 
foreign  scion,  but  of  the  very  same  species,  is  grafted  upon 
it,  its  harsh  quality  becomes  changed,  it  submits  to 
culture,  and,  laying  aside  its  savage  nature,  it  bears  fruits 
and  flowers,  sweet  to  the  world,  and  not  ungi'ateful  even 
to  Heaven  itself,  to  which  it  elevates  its  exalted  head.  The 
fruit  of  this  wild  stock  is  revenge  regulated,  but  not  extin- 
guished ;  revenge  transferred  from  the  suffering  party  to  the 
communion  and  sympathy  of  mankind.  This  is  the  revenge 
by  which  we  are  actuated,  and  which  we  should  be  sorry  if 
the  false,  idle,  girlish,  novel-like  morality  of  the  world  should 
extinguish  in  the  breast  of  us,  who  have  a  great  public  duty 
to  perform. 
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This  sympathetic  revenge,  which  is  condemned  by 
clamorous  imbecility,  is  so  far  from  being  a  vice,  that  it  is 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  virtues ;  a  virtue  which  the  un- 
corrupted  judgment  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  exalted  to 
the  rank  of  heroism.  To  give  up  all  the  repose  and  pleasures 
of  life,  to  pass  sleepless  nights,  and  laborious  days,  and,  what 
is  ten  times  more  irksome  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  to  offer 
oneself  to  calumny  and  all  its  herd  of  hissing  tongues  and 
poisoned  fangs,  in  order  to  free  the  world  from  fraudulent 
prevaricators,  from  cruel  oppressors,  from  robbers  and 
tyrants,  has,  I  say,  the  test  of  heroic  virtue,  and  well 
deserves  such  a  distinction.  The  Commons,  despairing  to 
attain  the  heights  of  this  virtue,  never  lose  sight  of  it  for  a 
moment.  For  seventeen  years  they  have,  almost  without 
intermission,  pursued,  by  every  sort  of  inquiry,  by  legisla- 
tive and  by  judicial  remedy,  the  cure  of  this  Indian  malady, 
worse  ten  thousand  times  than  the  leprosy  which  our  fore- 
fathers brought  from  the  East.  Could  they  have  done  this, 
if  they  had  not  been  actuated  by  some  strong,  some  vehe- 
ment, some  perennial  passion,  which,  burning  like  the  vestal 
fire,  chaste  and  eternal,  never  suffers  generous  sympathy  to 
grow  cold  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  injured,  or  in 
denouncing  the  crimes  of  the  oppressor  ? 

My  lords,  the  managers  for  the  Commons  have  been 
actuated  by  this  passion ;  my  lords,  they  feel  its  influence 
at  this  moment ;  and,  so  far  from  softening  either  their 
measures  or  their  tone,  they  do  here,  in  the  presence  of  their 
creator,  of  this  House,  and  of  the  world,  make  this  solemn 
declaration  and  nuncupate  this  deliberate  vow :  that  they 
will  ever  glow  with  the  most  determined  and  unextinguish- 
able  animosity  against  tyranny,  oppression,  and  peculation  in 
all,  but  more  particularly  as  practised  by  this  man  in  India ; 
that  they  never  will  relent,  but  will  pursue  and  prosecute 
him  and  it,  till  they  see  corrupt  pride  prostrate  under  the  feet 
of  justice. 
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Westminster  Hall. 
16th  June.  1794. 

(Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  continued — 
Ninth  Day  of  Reply. ) 

My  lords,  in  the  progress  of  this  impeacliment,  you  have 
heard  our  charges ;  you  have  heard  the  prisoner's  plea  of 
merits  ;  you  have  heard  our  observations  on  them.  In  the 
progress  of  this  impeachment,  you  have  seen  the  condition 
in  which  Mr.  Hastings  received  Benares  ;  you  have  seen 
the  condition  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  received  the  country 
of  the  Rohillas ;  you  have  seen  the  condition  in  which  he 
received  the  country  of  Oude ;  you  have  seen  the  condition 
in  which  he  received  the  provinces  of  Bengal ;  you  have 
seen  the  condition  of  the  country  when  the  native  govern- 
ment was  succeeded  by  that  of  JNlr.  Hastings ;  you  have 
seen  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  its  inhabitants,  from 
those  of  the  highest  to  those  of  the  lowest  rank.  My  lords, 
you  have  seen  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Hastings  ;  the  country  itself,  all  its  beauty  and 
glory  ending  in  a  jungle  for  wild  beasts.  You  have  seen 
flourishing  families  reduced  to  implore  that  pity,  which  the 
poorest  man  and  the  meanest  situation  might  very  well  call 
for.  You  have  seen  whole  nations  in  the  mass  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  the  same  distress.  These  things  in  his  govern- 
ment at  home :  abroad,  scorn,  contempt,  and  derision  cast 
upon  and  covering  the  British  name ;  war  stirred  up,  and 
dishonorable  treaties  of  peace  made,  by  the  total  prostitu- 
tion of  British  faith.  Now  take,  my  lords,  together  all  the 
multiplied  delinquencies  which  we  have  proved,  from  the 
highest  degree  of  tyranny  to  the  lowest  degree  of  sharping 
and  cheating,  and  then  judge,  my  lords,  whether  the  House 
of  Commons  could  rest  for  one  moment,  without  bringing 
these  matters,  which  have  baffled  all  legislation  at  various 
times,  before  you,  to  try  at  last  what  judgment  will  do. 
Judgment  is  what  gives  force,  effect,  and  vigor  to  laws ; 
laws  without  judgment  are  contemptible  and  ridiculous  ;  we 
had  better  have  no  laws,  than  laws  not  enforced  by  judg- 
ments, and  suitable   penalties  upon   delinquents,     llevert, 
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my  lords,  to  all  the  sentences  which  have  heretofore  been 
passed  by  this  high  court.  Look  at  the  sentence  passed 
upon  Lord  Bacon  ;  look  at  the  sentence  passed  upon  Lord 
Macclesfield,  and  then  compare  the  sentence,  which  your 
ancestors  have  given,  with  the  delinquencies  which  were 
then  before  them,  and  you  have  the  measure  to  be  taken 
in  your  sentence  upon  the  delinquent  now  before  you. 
Your  sentence,  1  say,  will  be  measured  according  to  that 
rule  Avhich  ought  to  direct  the  judgment  of  all  courts  in 
like  cases,  lessening  it  for  a  lesser  offence,  and  aggravating 
it  for  a  greater,  until  the  measure  of  justice  is  completely 
full. 

My  lords,  I  have  done ;  the  part  of  the  Commons  is 
concluded.  With  a  trembling  solicitude  we  consign  this 
product  of  our  long,  long  labors,  to  your  charge.  Take  it ! 
— take  it !  It  is  a  sacred  trust.  Never  before  was  a  cause 
of  such  magnitude  submitted  to  any  human  tribunal. 

My  lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  surrounded  by  them,  I  attest  the  retiring,  1 
attest  the  advancing  generations,  between  which,  as  a  link 
in  the  great  chain  of  eternal  order,  we  stand. — We  call  this 
nation,  we  call  the  world  to  witness,  that  the  Commons 
have  shrunk  from  no  labor  ;  that  we  have  been  guilty  of 
no  prevarication ;  that  we  have  made  no  compromise  with 
crime ;  that  we  have  not  feared  any  odium  whatsoever,  in 
the  long  warfare  which  we  have  carried  on  with  the  crimes 
— with  the  vices — with  the  exorbitant  wealth — with  the 
enormous  and  overpowering  influence  of  Eastern  corrup- 
tion. This  war,  my  lords,  we  have  waged  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  the  conflict  has  been  fought  at  your  lordships' 
bar  for  the  last  seven  years.  My  lords,  twenty- two  years 
is  a  great  space  in  the  scale  of  the  life  of  man ;  it  is  no 
inconsiderable  space  in  the  history  of  a  great  nation.  A 
business,  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  councils  and  the 
tribunals  of  Great  Britain,  cannot  possibly  be  huddled  over 
in  the  course  of  vulgar,  trite,  and  transitory  events.  Nothing 
but  some  of  those  great  revolutions,  that  break  the  tradition- 
ary chain  of  human  memory,  and  alter  the  very  face  of 
nature  itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it.  My  lords,  we  are  all 
elevated  to  a  degree  of  importance  by  it ;  the  meanest  of  us 
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will,  by  means  of  it,  more  or  less  become  the  concern  of 
posterity ;  if  we  are  yet  to  hope  for  such  a  thing  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  as  a  recording,  retrospective, 
civilised  posterity ;  but  this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Disposer  of  events  ;  it  is  not  ours  to  settle  how  it  shall  be. 
My  lords,  your  House  yet  stands ;  it  stands  as  a  great 
edifice  ;  but  let  me  say,  that  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins  ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  that  have  been  made  by  the 
greatest  moral  earthquake^  that  ever  convulsed  and  shattered 
this  globe  of  ours.  My  lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
place  us  in  such  a  state,  that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be 
upon  the  verge  of  some  great  mutations.  There  is  one 
thing,  and  one  thing  only,  which  defies  all  mutation  ;  that 
which  existed  before  the  world,  and  will  survive  the  fabric 
of  the  world  itself;  I  mean  justice  ;  that  justice,  which, 
emanating  from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of 
every  one  of  us,  given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to 
ourselves,  and  with  regard  to  others,  and  which  will  stand, 
after  this  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  our 
accuser  before  the  great  Judge,  when  He  comes  to  call  upon 
us  for  the  tenor  of  a  well-spent  life. 

1  The  French  Revolution. 
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HENRY    GRATTAN 

(1746-1820) 

GRATTAN  is  the  great  paraclete  of  Irish  enfranchisement — the 
high-priest  of  Irish  patriotism.  His  name  was  venerated  by  his 
compatriots  while  he  lived ;  his  memory  to-day  is  still  green  wherever 
Irishmen  gather  together  to  discuss  the  sorrows  of  their  troubled  country. 
x\s  an  orator  he  holds  a  commanding  position,  due  more  perhaps  to  an 
aftermath  of  glory  now  that  bis  sun  has  set,  to  a  glow  of  adoration  which 
still  lingers  although  the  beams  of  the  bright  orb  are  felt  no  more,  than  to 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  utterances,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  style 
and  matter.  Indeed,  as  literary  productions,  they  cannot  claim  to  be  of 
the  highest  order.  They  are  not  profound  nor  very  polished.  They 
ai-e  marked  by  too  lavish  a  use  of  antitheses,  a  surcharge  here  and  there 
of  sentiment,  an  occasional  shallowness  of  reasoning,  and  a  judgment 
dominated  at  times  by  the  orator's  art.  But  when  this  has  been  said, 
how  much  there  remains  of  inimitable  quality !  As  rhetorical  efforts 
his  speeches  are  in  the  first  rank.  Poetical,  graphic,  ebullient  as 
a  mountain  spring,  by  turns  declamatory,  pathetic,  pleading,  scornful, 
witty — they  sweep  almost  every  chord  of  human  emotion,  and  there  are 
few  speakers  in  the  English  tongue  whose  orations,  read  aloud,  can  charm 
an  audience  as  those  of  Grattan. 

In  his  person  he  suffered  from  almost  every  oratical  disadvantage. 
His  delivery  was  indifferent,  his  stature  diminutive,  and  he  had  a  trick 
of  twisting  himself  about  and  doubling  himself  up  that  would  have 
been  fatal  to  any  but  a  great  personality.  But  he  triumphed  over 
these  physical  defects,  and  over  all  the  bitter  personal  attacks  that  were 
n)ade  upon  him.  More  than  this,  he  survived  his  transition  from  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  without 
any  appreciable  loss  of  prestige  in  the  long  run.  Of  all  our  great  orators 
he  is  perhaps  the  most  lovable,  partly  because  of  his  very  imperfections, 
chiefly  because  he  fought  so  valiantly,  with  so  heroic  a  purpose,  for 
M-hat  he  believed  to  be  the  very  salvation  of  his  country's  soul.  In  his 
own  generation  he  was  regarded  as  a  saviour,  and  almost  placed  in  the 
calendar  of  saints.      To-dav  we  see  him  in  juster  proportion.     He  may 
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not  rank  as  a  great  statesman,  nor  among  those  very  few  who  seem  to 
be  inspired  with  the  breath  of  prophecy,  but  he  has  handed  down  a  name 
to  the  Irish  people  graven  on  tablets  more  enduring  than  marble — a 
name  symbolic  of  tumultuous  and  patriotic  eloquence,  and  of  all  that 
is  best  and  purest  in  their  long  agitation  for  national  peace. 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
\mh  April,  1780. 

The  6th  of  George  the  First  had  declared  that  Ireland  was  a 
subordinate  and  dependent  kingdom  ;  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons of  England  had  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland ;  that  the 
House  of  Lords  of  Ireland  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  all  proceed- 
ings before  that  Court  were  void.  Since  then  a  British  Act  had  been 
passed  which  allowed  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  the  British  Colonies 
and  plantations  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Meanwhile,  the  Irish  Volunteers 
had  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  agitation  in  favour  of  an  indepen- 
dent Irish  Parliament. 

The  day  before  this  speech  was  made  Grattan  had  given  notice  that 
he  would  bring  forward  a  measure  regarding  the  rights  of  Ireland  ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  that  notice  this  oration  was  delivered. 

Sir,  I  have  entreated  an  attendance  on  this  day  that  you 
might  in  the  most  public  manner  deny  the  claim  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  make  law  for  Ireland,  and  with  one 
voice  lift  up  your  hands  against  it. 

If  I  had  lived  when  the  9th  of  William  took  away 
the  woollen  manufacture,  or  when  the  6th  of  George  the 
First  declared  this  country  to  be  dependent,  and  subject 
to  laws  to  be  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  1 
should  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  own  conscience  to 
seize  the  first  moment  of  rescuing  my  country  from  ihe 
ignominy  of  such  acts  of  power  ;  or,  if  I  had  a  son,  I 
should  have  administered  to  him  an  oath  that  he  would 
consider  himself  as  a  person  separate  and  set  apart  for  the 
discharge  of  so  important  a  duty ;  upon  the  same  principle 
am  I  now  come  to  move  a  declaration  of  right,  the  first 
moment  occurring,  since  my  time,  in  which  such  a  declara- 
tion could  be  made  with  any  chance  of  success,  and  without 
aggravation  of  oppression. 

Sir,  it  must  appear  to  every  person  that,  notwithstanding 
the  import  of  sugar  and  export  of  woollens,  the  people  of 
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this  country  are  not  satisfied — something  remains ;  the 
greater  work  is  behind ;  the  pubHc  heart  is  not  well  at 
ease  ; — to  promulgate  our  satisfaction  ;  to  stop  the  throats  of 
millions  with  the  votes  of  Parliament ;  to  preach  homilies 
to  the  volunteers ;  to  utter  invectives  against  the  people, 
under  pretence  of  affectionate  advice,  is  an  attempt,  weak, 
suspicious,  and  inflammatory. 

You  cannot  dictate  to  those  whose  sense  you  are  en- 
trusted to  represent ;  your  ancestors,  who  sat  within  these 
walls,  lost  to  Ireland  trade  and  liberty ;  you,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people,  have  recovered  trade,  you  still  owe  the 
kingdom  liberty ;  she  calls  upon  you  to  restore  it. 

The  ground  of  public  discontent  seems  to  be,  '  we  have 
gotten  commerce,  but  not  freedom':  the  same  power  which 
took  away  the  export  of  woollens  and  the  export  of  glass 
may  take  them  away  again ;  the  repeal  is  partial,  and  the 
ground  of  repeal  is  upon  a  principle  of  expediency. 

Sir,  expedient  is  a  word  of  appropriated  and  tyrannical 
import ;  expedient  is  an  ill-omened  word,  selected  to  express 
the  reservation  of  authority,  while  the  exercise  is  mitigated  ; 
expedient  is  the  ill-omened  expression  of  the  repeal  of  the 
American  stamp-act.  England  thought  it  expedient  to 
repeal  that  law ;  happy  had  it  been  for  mankind,  if,  when 
she  withdrew  the  exercise,  she  had  not  reserved  the  right ! 
To  that  reservation  she  owes  the  loss  of  her  American 
empire,  at  the  expense  of  millions,  and  America  the  seeking 
of  liberty  through  a  sea  of  bloodshed ;  the  repeal  of  the 
woollen  act,  similarly  circumstanced,  pointed  against  the 
principle  of  our  liberty,  present  relaxation,  but  tyranny  in 
reserve,  may  be  a  subject  for  illumination  to  a  populace,  or 
a  pretence  for  apostacy  to  a  courtier,  but  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  settled  satisfaction  to  a  freeborn,  an  intelligent, 
and  an  injured  community.  It  is  therefore  they  consider 
the  free  trade  as  a  trade  de  facto,  not  de  jure,  a  license  to 
trade  under  the  Parliament  of  England,  not  a  free  trade 
under  the  charters  of  Ireland,  as  a  tribute  to  her  strength  ; 
to  maintain  which,  she  must  continue  in  a  state  of  armed 
preparation,  dreading  the  approach  of  a  general  peace,  and 
attributinof  all  she  holds  dear  to  the  calamitous  condition  of 
the  British  interest  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     This 
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dissatisfaction,  founded  upon  a  consideration  of  the  liberty 
we  have  lost,  is  increased  when  they  consider  the  oppor- 
tunity they  are  losing  ;  for  if  this  nation,  after  the  death- 
wound  given  to  her  freedom,  had  fallen  on  her  knees  in 
anguish,  and  besought  the  Almighty  to  frame  an  occasion  in 
which  a  weak  and  injured  people  might  recover  their  rights, 
prayer  could  not  have  asked,  nor  God  have  furnished,  a 
moment  more  opportune  for  the  restoration  of  liberty,  than 
this,  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  address  you. 

England  now  smarts  under  the  lesson  of  the  American 
war ;  the  doctrine  of  Imperial  legislature  she  feels  to  be 
pernicious ;  the  revenues  and  monopolies  annexed  to  it  she 
has  found  to  be  untenable;  she  lost  the  power  to  enforce  it ; 
her  enemies  are  a  host,  pouring  upon  her  from  all  quarters 
of  the  earth  ;  her  armies  are  dispersed  ;  the  sea  is  not  hers  ; 
she  has  no  minister,  no  ally,  no  admiral,  none  in  whom  she 
long  confides,  and  no  general  whom  she  has  not  disgraced  ; 
the  balance  of  her  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  Ireland ;  you  are 
not  only  her  last  connection,  you  are  the  only  nation  in 
Europe  that  is  not  her  enemy.  Besides,  there  does,  of  late, 
a  certain  damp  and  spurious  supineness  overcast  her  arms 
and  councils,  miraculous  as  that  vigour  which  has  lately 
inspirited  yours : — for  with  you  everything  is  the  reverse  ; 
never  was  there  a  parliament  in  Ireland  so  possessed  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people ;  you  are  the  greatest  political 
assembly  now  sitting  in  the  world ;  you  are  at  the  head  of 
an  immense  army;  nor  do  we  only  possess  an  unconquerable 
force,  but  a  certain  unquenchable  public  fire,  which  has 
touched  all  ranks  of  men  like  a  visitation. 

Turn  to  the  growth  and  spring  of  your  country  and 
behold  and  admire  it ;  where  do  you  find  a  nation  who, 
upon  whatever  concerns  the  rights  of  mankind,  expresses 
herself  with  more  truth  or  force,  perspicuity  or  justice  ?  not 
the  set  phrase  of  scholastic  men,  not  the  tame  unreality  of 
court  addresses,  not  the  vulgar  raving  of  a  rabble,  but  the 
genuine  speech  of  liberty,  and  the  unsophisticated  oratory 
of  a  free  nation. 

See  her  military  ardour,  expressed  not  only  in  40,000 
men,  conducted  by  insthict  as  they  were  raised  by  inspira- 
tion, but  manifested  in  the  zeal  and  promptitude  of  every 
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young  member  of  the  growing  community.  Let  corruption 
tremble ;  let  the  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic,  tremble ;  but 
let  the  friends  of  liberty  rejoice  at  these  means  of  safety  and 
this  hour  of  redemption.  Yes ;  there  does  exist  an  en- 
lightened sense  of  rights,  a  young  appetite  for  freedom,  a 
solid  strength,  and  a  rapid  fire,  which  not  only  put  a 
declaration  of  right  within  your  power,  but  put  it  out  of 
your  power  to  decline  one.  Eighteen  counties  are  at  your 
bar ;  they  stand  there  with  the  compact  of  Henry,  with  the 
charter  of  John,  and  with  all  the  passions  of  the  people. 
*  Our  lives  are  at  your  service,  but  our  liberties,  we  received 
them  from  God;  we  will  not  resign  them  to  man.'  Speaking 
to  you  thus,  if  you  repulse  these  petitioners,  you  abdicate 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  forfeit  the  rights  of  the  king- 
dom, repudiate  the  instruction  of  your  constituents,  bilge 
the  sense  of  your  country,  palsy  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  and  reject  that  good  which  not  a  minister,  not  a 
Lord  North,  not  a  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  not  a  Lord 
Hillsborough,  but  a  certain  providential  conjuncture,  or, 
rather  the  hand  of  God,  seems  to  extend  to  you :  nor  are 
we  only  prompted  to  this  when  we  consider  our  strength, 
we  are  challenged  to  it,  when  we  look  to  Great  Britain.  The 
people  of  that  country  are  now  waiting  to  hear  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  speak  on  the  subject  of  their  liberty ;  it 
begins  to  be  made  a  question  in  England  whether  the 
principal  persons  wish  to  be  free  :  it  was  the  delicacy  of 
former  parliaments,  to  be  silent  on  tlie  subject  of  commercial 
restrictions,  lest  they  should  show  a  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
and  not  a  sense  of  the  violation :  you  have  spoken  out,  you 
have  show^n  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  not  a  sense  of  the 
violation.  On  the  contnu-y,  you  have  returned  thanks  for  a 
partial  repeal  made  on  a  principle  of  power;  you  have 
returned  thanks  as  for  a  favour,  and  your  exultation  has 
brought  your  charters  as  well  as  yoin*  spirit  into  question, 
and  tends  to  shake  to  her  foundation  your  title  to  hberty ; 
thus  you  do  not  leave  your  rights  where  you  found  them. 
You  have  done  too  much  not  to  do  more ;  you  have  gone 
too  far  not  to  go  on  ;  you  have  brought  yourselves  into  that 
situation,  in  which  you  must  silently  abdicate  the  rights  of 
your  country  or  pubhcly  restore  them.     It  is  very  true  you 
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may  feed  your  manufacturers,  and  landed  gentlemen  may 
get  their  rents,  and  you  may  export  woollen,  and  may  load 
a  vessel  with  baize,  serges,  and  kerseys,  and  you  may  bring 
back  again  directly  from  the  plantations,  sugar,  indigo, 
speckle-wood,  beetle-root,  and  panellas.  But  liberty,  the 
foundation  of  trade,  the  charters  of  the  land,  the  inde- 
pendency of  Parliament,  the  securing,  crowning,  and  the 
consummation  of  everything,  are  yet  to  come.  Without 
them  the  work  is  imperfect,  the  foundation  is  wanting,  the 
capital  is  wanting,  trade  is  not  free,  Ireland  is  a  colony 
without  the  benefit  of  a  charter,  and  you  are  a  provincial 
synod  without  the  privileges  of  a  parliament. 


I  have  answered  the  only  semblance  of  a  solid  reason 
against  the  motion  ;  I  will  remove  some  lesser  pretences, 
some  minor  impediments  ;  for  instance,  first,  that  we  have 
a  resolution  of  the  same  kind  already  on  our  Journals^ 
it  will  be  said ;  but  how  often  was  the  great  charter  con- 
firmed ?  not  more  frequently  than  your  rights  have  been 
violated.  Is  one  solitary  resolution,  declaratory  of  your 
rights,  sufhcient  for  a  country,  whose  history,  from  the 
!)eginning  unto  the  end,  has  been  a  course  of  violation  ? 

The  fact  is,  every  new  breach  is  a  reason  for  a  new 
repair;  every  new  infringement  should  be  a  new  declara- 
tion ;  lest  charters  should  be  overwhelmed  with  precedents 
to  their  prejudice,  a  nation's  right  obliterated,  and  the 
people  themselves  lose  the  memory  of  their  own  freedom. 

I  shall  hear  of  ingratitude ;  I  name  the  argument  to 
despise  it,  and  the  men  who  make  use  of  it.  I  know  the 
men  who  use  it  are  not  grateful,  they  are  insatiate  ;  they 
are  public  extortioners,  who  would  stop  the  tide  of  public 
prosperity,  and  turn  it  to  the  channel  of  their  own  emolu- 
ment: I  know  of  no  species  of  gratitude  which  should 
prevent  my  country  from  being  free,  no  gratitude  which 
should  oblige  Ireland  to  be  the  slave  of  England.  In  cases 
of  robbery  and  usurpation  nothing  is  an  object  of  gi'atitude 
except  the  thing  stolen,  the  charter  spoliated.  A  nation's 
liberty  cannot,  like  her  treasure,  be  meted  and  parcelled  out 
in  gratitude :    no    man    can    be    grateful  or  liberal  of  his 
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conscience,  nor  woman  of  her  honour,  nor  nation  of  her 
Hberty  :  there  are  certain  unimpartable,  inherent,  invaluable 
properties,  not  to  be  alienated  from  the  person,  whether  body 
politic  or  body  natural.  With  the  same  contempt  do  I 
treat  that  charge  which  says  tliat  Ireland  is  insatiable ; 
saying,  that  Ireland  asks  nothing  but  that  which  Great 
Britain  has  robbed  her  of,  her  rights  and  privileges ;  to  say 
that  Ireland  will  not  be  satisfied  with  liberty,  because  she  is 
not  satisfied  with  slavery,  is  folly.  I  laugh  at  that  man 
who  supposes  that  Ireland  will  not  be  content  with  a 
free  trade  and  a  free  constitution,  and  would  any  man  advise 
her  to  be  content  with  less  ? 

There  is  no  policy  left  for  Great  Britain  but  to  cherish 
the  remains  of  her  empire,  and  do  justice  to  a  country  who 
is  determined  to  do  justice  to  lierself,  certain  that  she  gives 
nothing  equal  to  what  she  received  from  us  when  we  gave 
her  Ireland. 

AVith  regard  to  this  country,  England  must  resort  to  the 
free  principles  of  government,  and  must  forget  that  legisla- 
tive power  which  she  has  exercised  to  do  mischief  to  herself ; 
she  must  go  back  to  freedom,  which,  as  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  her  constitution,  so  is  it  the  main  pillar  of  her 
empire  ;  it  is  not  merely  the  connection  of  the  crown,  it  is  a 
constitutional  annexation,  an  alliance  of  liberty,  which  is 
the  true  meaning  and  mystery  of  the  sisterhood,  and  will 
make  both  countries  one  arm  and  one  soul,  replenishing 
from  time  to  time,  in  their  immortal  connection,  the  vital 
spirit  of  law  and  liberty  from  the  lamp  of  each  other's 
light ;  thus  combined  by  the  ties  of  common  interest, 
equal  trade  and  equal  liberty,  the  constitution  of  both 
countries  may  become  immortal,  a  new  and  milder  empire 
may  arise  from  the  errors  of  the  old,  and  the  British 
nation  assume  once  more  her  natural  station — the  head  of 
mankind. 

That  there  are  precedents  against  us  I  allow — acts  of 
power  I  would  call  them,  not  precedents  ;  and  1  ansv/er 
the  English  pleading  such  precedents ;  as  they  answered 
their  kings  when  they  urged  precedents  against  the  liberty 
of  England,  such  things  are  the  weakness  of   the  times  ; 
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the  tyranny  of  one  side,  the  feebleness  of  the  other,  the 
law  of  neither  ;  we  will  not  be  bound  by  them  ;  or  rather, 
in  the  words  of  the  declaration  of  right,  '  no  doing  judg- 
ment, proceeding,  or  any  wise  to  the  contrary,  shall  be 
brought  into  precedent  or  example.'  Do  not  then  tolerate" 
a  power — the  power  of  the  British  Parliament  over  this 
land,  which  has  no  foundation  in  utility  or  necessity,  or 
empire,  or  the  laws  of  England,  or  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  laws  of  God, — do  not  suffer  it  to 
have  a  duration  in  your  mind. 

Do  not  tolerate  that  power  which  blasted  you  for  a 
century,  that  power  which  shattered  your  loom,  banished 
your  manufactures,  dishonoured  your  peerage,  and  stopped 
the  growth  of  your  people  ;  do  not,  I  say,  be  bribed  by 
an  export  of  woollen,  or  an  import  of  sugar,  and  permit 
that  power  which  has  thus  withered  the  land  to  remain 
in  your  country  and  have  existence  in  your  pusillanimity. 

Do  not  suffer  the  arrogance  of  England  to  imagine  a 
surviving  hope  in  the  fears  of  Ireland ;  do  not  send  the 
people  to  their  own  resolves  for  liberty,  passing  by  the 
tribunals  of  justice  and  the  high  court  of  parliament ; 
neither  imagine  that,  by  any  formation  of  apology,  you  can 
palliate  such  a  commission  to  your  hearts,  still  less  to  your 
children,  who  still  sting  you  with  their  curses  in  your  grave 
for  having  interposed  between  them  and  their  Maker, 
robbing  them  of  an  immense  occasion,  and  losing  an 
opportunity  which  you  did  not  create,  and  can  never 
restore. 

Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall  be  history,  your  age 
of  thraldom  and  poverty,  your  sudden  resurrection,  com- 
mercial redress,  and  miraculous  armament,  shall  the  his- 
torian stop  at  liberty,  and  observe, — that  here  the  principal 
men  among  us  fell  into  mimic  trances  of  gratitude, — they 
were  awed  by  a  weak  ministry,  and  bribed  by  an  empty 
treasury, — and  when  liberty  was  within  their  grasp,  and  the 
temple  opened  her  folding  doors,  and  the  arms  of  the 
people  clanged,  and  the  zeal  of  the  nation  urged  and 
encouraged  them  on,  that  they  fell  down,  and  were  prosti- 
tuted at  the  threshold. 

I  might,  as  a  constituent,  come  to  your  bar,  and  demand 
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my  liberty.  1  do  call  upon  you,  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  their  violation,  by  the  instruction  of  eighteen  counties, 
by  the  arms,  inspiration,  and  providence  of  the  present 
moment,  tell  us  the  rule  by  which  we  shall  go, — assert 
the  law  of  Ireland, — declare  the  liberty  of  the  land. 

I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie,  in  the  shape  of 
an  amendment ;  neither,  speaking  for  the  subjects'  freedom, 
am  1  to  hear  of  faction.  I  wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe, 
in  this  our  island,  in  common  with  my  fellow-subjects,  the 
air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be  the 
ambition  to  break  your  chain,  and  contemplate  your  glory. 
I  never  will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  meanest  cottager  in 
Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain  clanking  to  his  rags ; 
he  may  be  naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  iron  ;  and  I  do  see 
the  time  is  at  hand,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  declaration 
is  planted  ;  and  though  great  men  should  apostatize,  yet  the 
cause  will  live ;  and  though  the  public  speaker  should  die, 
yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the  organ  which  con- 
veyed it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  w^ord  of  the 
holy  man,  will  not  die  with  the  prophet  but  survive  him. 

1  shall  move  you,  '  That  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  are 
the  only  power  competent  to  make  law^s  to  bind  Ireland.' 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
20/A  February,  1782. 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  a 
debate  on  the  restoration  of  certain  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Gratton  is  here  speaking  in  support  of  one  of  the  proposals  that 
Cathohcs  should  be  empowered  to  take,  purchase,  hold,  and  inherit 
estates  in  fee  simple, 

I  object  to  any  delay  which  can  be  given  to  this  clause. 
We  have  already  considered  the  subject  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  this  is  but  a  part  of  what  the  clause  originally  contained. 
^Ve  have  before  us  the  example  of  England,  who,  four  j^ears 
ago,  granted  Catholics  a  right  of  taking  land  in  fee.  The 
question  is  merely,  whether  we  shall  give  this  right  or  not ; 
and  if  we  give  it,  whether  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  all  its 
natural  advantages.     Three  years  ago,  when  this  question 
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was  debated  in  this  House,  there  was  a  majority  of  three 
against  granting  Catholics  estates  in  fee,  and  they  were  only 
allowed  to  take  leases  for  999  years.  The  argument  then 
used  against  granting  them  the  fee  was,  that  they  might 
influence  electors.  It  has  this  day  been  shewn,  that  they 
may  have  as  effectual  an  influence  by  possessing  leases  of 
999  years  as  they  can  have  by  possessing  the  fee.  At  that 
time  we  might  have  been  somewhat  prejudiced  against 
granting  Roman  Catholics  estates  in  fee ;  but  their  conduct 
since  that  period  should  fully  convince  us  of  their  true 
attachment  to  their  country.  When  this  country  had 
resolved  no  longer  to  crouch  beneath  the  burden  of  op- 
pression that  England  had  laid  upon  her,  when  she  armed 
in  defence  of  her  rights,  and  a  high-spirited  people  demanded 
a  free  trade,  did  the  Roman  Catholics  desert  their  country- 
men ?  No ;  they  were  found  among  the  foremost.  When 
it  was  afterwards  thought  necessary  to  assert  a  free  consti- 
tution, the  Roman  Catholics  displayed  their  public  virtue ; 
they  did  not  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  your  situation, 
they  did  not  endeavour  to  make  terms  for  themselves,  but 
they  entered  frankly  and  heartily  into  the  cause  of  their 
country,  judging  by  their  own  virtue  that  they  might 
depend  upon  your  generosity  for  their  reward  ;  but  now, 
after  you  have  obtained  a  free  trade,  after  the  voice  of  the 
nation  lias  asserted  her  independence,  they  approach  this 
House  as  humble  suppliants,  and  beg  to  be  admitted  to  the 
common  rights  of  men.  Upon  the  occasions  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  did  carefully  observe  their  actions,  and  did  then 
determine  to  support  their  cause  whenever  it  came  before 
this  House,  and  to  bear  a  strong  testimony  of  the  constitu- 
tional principles  of  the  CMtholic  body.  Nor  should  it  be 
mentioned  as  a  reproacli  to  them,  that  they  fought  under 
the  banner  of  King  James,  when  we  recollect  that  before 
they  entered  the  field,  they  extorted  from  him  a  magna 
charta,  a  British  constitution. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Papists,  Protestants,  and  Presbyterians,  were  sent 
from  this  country  to  prosecute  Lord  Strafford.  We  find 
them  perfectly  agreeing  in  the  object  of  their  mission,  and, 
indeed,  when  men  begin  to  differ  upon  principles  of  religion,. 
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it  is  because  they  have  no  other  great  object  to  engage  their 
attention.  We  cannot  give  the  people  of  Ireland  a  common 
faith,  but  we  can  give  them  a  common  interest. 

In  1779,  when  the  fleets  of  Bourbon  hovered  on  our 
coasts,  and  the  Irish  nation  roused  herself  to  arms,  did  the 
Roman  Catholics  stand  aloof?  or  did  they,  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  oppressed  situation,  offer  resistance  to 
the  enemy  ?  No ;  they  poured  in  subscriptions  for  the 
service  of  their  country,  or  they  pressed  into  the  ranks  of 
lier  glorious  volunteers. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  this  clause  grants  the  Roman 
Catholics  no  new  power  in  the  state.  Every  argument, 
therefore,  which  goes  against  this  clause,  goes  against  their 
having  leases  for  999  years  ;  every  argument  which  goes 
against  their  having  leases  for  999  years,  goes  against  their 
having  leases  at  all ;  and  every  argument  which  goes  against 
their  having  property,  goes  against  their  having  existence  in 
this  land. 

The  question  is  now,  whether  we  shall  grant  Roman 
Catholics  the  power  of  enjoying  estates, — whether  we  shall 
be  a  Protestant  settlement  or  an  Irish  nation  ?  whether  we 
shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  liberty  to  all  our 
countrymen,  or  whether  we  shall  confine  them  in  bondage 
by  penal  laws  ?  So  long  as  the  penal  code  remains,  we 
never  can  be  a  great  nation.  The  penal  code  is  the  shell 
in  which  the  Protestant  power  has  been  hatched,  and  now 
it  has  become  a  bird  it  must  burst  the  shell  or  perish  in  it. 

In  Holland,  where  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is 
comparatively  small,  the  toleration  of  their  religion  is  an 
act  of  mercy  to  them ;  but  in  this  country,  where  they 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  an  act  of 
pohcy,  an  act  of  necessity,  an  act  of  incorporation.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  we  shall  shew  mercy  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  but  whether  we  shall  mould  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  into  a  people :  for  so  long  as  we 
exclude  Catholics  from  natural  liberty  and  the  common 
rights  of  men,  we  are  not  a  people :  we  may  triumph  over 
them,  but  other  nations  will  triumph  over  us.  If  you  love 
the  Roman  Catholic,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  return  from  him  ;, 
but  if  you  treat  him  with  cruelty,  you  must  always  live  in 
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fear,  conscious  that  you  merit  his  just  resentment.  Will 
you  then  go  down  the  stream  of  time,  the  Roman  Catholic 
sitting  by  your  side  unblessing  and  unblessed,  blasting  and 
blasted  ?  or  will  you  take  off  his  chain,  that  he  may  take  off 
yours  ?  will  you  give  him  freedom,  that  he  may  guard  your 
liberty  ? 

In  Ireland,  as  connected  with  England,  the  indulgence 
we  wish  to  give  to  Catholics  can  never  be  injurious  to  the 
Protestant  religion — that  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  state, 
and  will  become  the  religion  of  Catholics  if  severity  does  not 
prevent  them.  Bigotry  may  survive  persecution,  but  it 
never  can  survive  toleration.  But  gentlemen  who  speak 
of  the  enormities  committed  by  Catholics  groaning  under  a 
system  of  penal  laws,  do  not  take  into  account  the  enlight- 
ening and  softening  of  men's  minds  by  toleration,  nor  do 
they  consider  that  as  they  increase  in  wealth  they  will 
increase  in  learning  and  politeness. 

1  give  my  consent  to  the  clause  in  its  principle,  extent, 
and  boldness  ;  I  give  my  consent  to  it  as  the  most  likely 
means  of  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  prejudices  of  Catholics, 
and  over  our  own ;  1  give  my  consent  to  it,  because  I  v/ould 
not  keep  two  millions  of  my  fellow  subjects  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  and  because,  as  the  mover  of  the  declaration  of 
rights,  I  would  be  ashamed  of  giving  freedom  to  but  six 
hundred  thousand  of  my  countrymen,  when  I  could  extend 
it  to  two  millions  more. 


The  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
2'2nd  February,  1782. 

In  this  speecli  Grattan,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he  had 
^iven,  introduces  his  motion  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty  declaring  the 
rights  of  Ireland. 

I  have  mentioned  certain  laws  and  charters  in  support  of 
the  freedom  of  Ireland ;  are  thev  the  whole  ?  no,  there  are 
more  of  them,  namely,  all  the  laws  by  which  England 
claims  her  liberty ;  they  were  enacted  in  Ireland  by  the 
10th  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  You  will  observe,  that  the 
petition  and    declaration  of  right  were  declaratory  of  the 
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ancient  privileges  of  England,  and  that  by  the  Irish  act  of 
the  10th  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  all  those  are  commnnicated 
to  Ireland ;  and  I  beg  to  set  forth  these  rights  and  privileges,, 
together  with  those  mentioned  before,  not  only  as  instru- 
ments of  freedom,  but  links  of  connexion.  Ireland  has 
another  title  in  support  of  her  liberty,  a  Parliament  of  her 
own.  Parliament  is  exclusive  legislature,  it  is  so  ex  vi 
termini;  such  is  the  construction  by  England  herself;  the 
modus  tenendi  parliamentuvi  is  in  both  countries  the  same ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  the  modus  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  power :  the  competency  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  stands  on  the  same  basis  within  this  realm  as  that 
of  the  English  Parliament  within  the  realm  of  Great  Britain. 
Like  that  of  England,  our  legislature  is  composed  of  King^ 
I^ords,  and  Commons ;  but  the  word  king  is  exclusive,  the 
word  lords  exclusive,  and  the  word  commons  exclusive  r 
when  you  say  you  are  governed  by  a  king,  you  mean  one 
king ;  when  you  say  you  are  governed  by  a  parliament,  you 
mean  one  parliament :  when  the  judges  said  that  the  laws  of 
England  did  not  extend  to  Ireland  because  she  had  a  par- 
liament of  her  own,  they  said  by  necessary  construction, 
tliat  the  English  legislature  was  not  her  parliament :  it  is 
true,  if  the  English  legislature  chose  to  name  Ireland  and 
usurp  legislative  authority,  the  judge  cannot  question  the 
legislature  of  his  own  country ;  but  such  a  proceeding  does 
not  become  a  matter  of  right,  because  the  judge  cannot 
relieve  against  it. 

I  have  shown  the  claim  of  England  is  not  a  case  of 
precedent ;  violation  is  not  legislation ;  robbery  unpunished 
does  not  repeal  the  decalogue ;  precedent  cannot  prevail 
against  an  act  of  parliament ;  it  is  a  pai^va  consuetudo,  not 
a  law ;  and  a  course  of  precedent  is  a  course  of  violation. 
Could  precedent  repeal  the  great  charter?  it  was  thirty 
times  violated ;  but  such  violation  did  not  cancel  the  great 
charter,  but  proved  so  many  challenges  to  re-affirm,  re- 
instate, and  glorify  that  inviolable  instrument  of  public 
liberty.  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  a  precedent 
against  the  privilege  of  Parliament ;  forced  loans  had  their 
precedents,  ship  money  had  its  precedents.  Charles  the 
First  imposed  a  loan  by  his  own  authority  ;  five  gentlemen 
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refuse  to  pay  it ;  they  are  imprisoned  by  a  warrant  from  the 
council ;  they  are  brought  up  on  their  habeas  coi-pus  ;  they 
produce  six  laws  beside  the  charter  in  their  favour :  the 
judges  rely  on  precedent,  and  remand  the  prisoners  :  these 
judges  despised  the  old  laws  to  which  they  and  their  pre- 
decessors were  sworn,  and  stood  on  precedents  on  which 
those  predecessors  were  perjured ;  but  these  franchises 
survived  those  pliant  judges,  and  afterwards  sat  in  judgment 
upon  them,  and  left  in  their  punishment  a  precedent  better 
than  their  example, — the  triumph  of  the  law  over  the  perjury 
of  the  judges.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
England  on  the  subject  of  precedent  ?  You  are  armed  with 
her  laws,  be  animated  by  her  example :  her  declaration  of 
rights,  after  reciting  precedents  against  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  says,  '  all  such  doings,  and  so  forth,  shall  be  utterly 
void':  her  great  charter  had  set  forth  that  any  judgment 
given  to  the  contrary  shall  be  utterly  void  ;  she  formed  her 
petition  of  right  upon  her  birth-right, — your  birth-right 
against  precedent ;  she  formed  her  declaration  of  right  on 
the  same  ground,  she  considered  the  right  of  kings  as 
defeasible,  and  the  birth-right  of  the  subject  as  indefeasible, 
and  she  deposed  a  king  who  had,  under  the  authority  of 
precedent  and  adjudication,  invaded  the  indefeasible  right 
of  the  subject,  out  of  which  right  she  formed  not  only  a 
revolution  but  a  dynasty,  that  had  and  has  no  other  founda- 
tion than  that  which  depends  on  the  abolishment  of  every 
arbitrary  maxim  in  church  and  state, — the  venal  judgment, 
the  violent  precedent,  and  the  barefaced  impudence  of  the 
law  of  conquest.  Has  then  the  birth-right  of  the  British 
subject,  —  your  birth-right,  been  sufficient  against  pre- 
cedent ?  (the  precedent  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  precedent 
of  the  Tudors,  the  precedent  of  the  Stuarts,)  to  form  a 
petition  of  right,  a  declaration  of  right,  a  revolution,  cancel 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  depose  James,  establish  William, 
royalise  the  house  of  Hanover  ?  has  our  common  birth-right 
done  all  this  for  England,  and  given  security  to  her  meanest 
subject,  and  clothed  her  beggar  with  his  sturdiness  ?  and 
has  it  left  Ireland  naked,  subject  to  be  bound  without 
your  consent,  taxed  without  your  consent,  with  your  com- 
merce  restricted,  an   independent  army,  and  a  dependent 
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Parliament,  and  your  property  adjudged  by  the  decisions 
of  another  country? 

We  have  done  with  precedent.  She  then  resorts  to 
authority;  to  what  authority?  to  her  judges.  To  do  what'? 
to  repeal  acts  of  parliament  by  interpretation.  What  act  ? 
magna  charta, — the  act  that  forms  the  security  of  the  realm. 
I  respect  the  judges,  but  in  this  case  I  object  to  their 
authority,  first,  because  they  are  partial,  being  of  the 
country  whose  power  they  are  to  discuss  ;  secondly,  because 
they  are  dependent,  being  punishable  by  the  Parliament 
whose  claims  they  are  to  arbitrate ;  thirdly,  because  they 
are  incompetent,  being  by  their  office  obliged  to  pronounce 
the  law  as  Parliament  declares ;  fourthly,  because  they  are 
inadmissible,  being  in  this  case  called  upon  to  repeal  an  act 
of  parliament  under  colour  of  interpretation  :  the  great 
charter,  the  10th  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  29th  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  the  act  of  faculties,  do  not  want  an  interpreter : 
these  say,  no  English  statute  shall  be  executed  in  Ireland 
till  confirmed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  no  Irish  subject  to 
be  bound  by  statutes  except  ordained  within  the  realm  ;  to 
say  they  may,  is  to  repeal,  not  to  interpret ;  such  explana- 
tion is  violation,  not  interpretation,  and  the  judge  not  an 
authority,  but  an  offender;  besides,  the  judges  are  bad 
arbiters  of  public  liberty ;  there  is  no  act  of  power  for  which 
you  have  not  a  precedent,  nor  any  false  doctrine  for  which 
you  have  not  an  adjudication.  Lord  Bacon  maintained  a 
dispensing  power,  Lord  Coke  maintained  a  dispensing 
power.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Fleming  affirmed  the  power  of 
the  King  to  lay  port  duties.  Judge  Blackstone  maintained 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  disqualify  by  the 
vote  of  its  own  body,  when  the  Attorney  General  of  Charles 
the  First  filed  an  information  against  three  members  of  Par- 
liament, for  their  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench  fined  and  confined  them  all : 
there  is  no  adjudication  which  the  judges  of  Eno-land  can 
make  against  Ireland,  that  they  have  not  made  against  their 
own  country:  now,  as  the  people  of  England  have  dis- 
regarded such  authority  when  urged  against  their  own 
liberties,  so  shall  we  disregard  the  same  authority  when 
urged  against  ours :  we  cannot  allow  England  to  plead  her 
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magna  charta  against  the  autliority  of  her  judges,  and  to 
set  up  the  authority  of  her  judges  against  the  magna  charta 
of  Ireland ;  nor  must  she  answer  her  judges  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution,  and  answer  Ireland  with  the 
principles  of  the  Jacobite ;  for  neither  judgments,  nor 
judges'  opinions,  nor  precedents,  are  laws ;  still  less  can 
they  repeal  laws,  still  less  franchises,  and  least  of  all, 
charters :  these  things  read  themselves  without  a  judge, 
and  in  despite  of  him ;  they  put  forth  a  subterranean  voice 
even  against  kings,  and  though  buried  for  ages,  like  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  man,  they  rise  up  in  judgment,  and 
call  for  justice. 


England  called  on  the  Irish  to  shed  their  blood,  and  they 
shed  it  accordingly  in  deposing  James  the  Second,  for  having 
broken  his  compact  with  England.  And  will  she  now  break 
the  compact  with  Ireland,  and  set  up  here  the  law  of 
conquest  ?  has  she  attainted  the  Irish  for  the  treason  of  aid- 
ing James,  who  broke  the  original  compact  with  England  ? 
and  w^U  she  punish  the  Irish  for  not  aiding  England  in 
breaking  the  compact  with  themselves  ?  Will  she  employ  her 
King,  who  owes  his  crown  to  one  compact,  to  break  the 
other  ?  Will  she  confiscate  the  property  of  James's  abettors 
in  Ireland  on  the  principles  of  compact,  and  seize  on  the 
liberties  of  the  whole  realm  on  the  principles  of  conquest, 
and  commit  herself  that  very  crime  ?  A  prodigy  in  the 
annals  of  mankind  incredible,  and  an  exhibition  of  the 
thirst  of  power  in  the  frenzy  of  the  human  race  un- 
imaginable !  Commit  herself  that  very  crime  for  which  she 
beheaded  her  minister  and  deposed  her  king  ! 

This  brings  the  claim  of  England  to  a  mere  question  of 
force :  it  is  a  right  which  Swift,  I  think  it  is  Swift,  has 
explained, — the  right  of  the  grenadier  to  take  the  property 
of  a  naked  man.  I  add,  this  man  has  now  gotten  back 
his  arms,  and  begs  to  get  back  his  property.  Thus  the 
question  remaining  is  a  question  of  ability ;  and,  in  con- 
sidering this,  you  are  not  to  contemplate  alone  the  diffi- 
culties in  your  front ;  you  are  to  look  back,  too,  on  the 
strength  in  your  rear.     The  claim  by  conquest  naturally 
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leads  to  the  subject  of  the  vohinteers.  You  have  an  immense 
force,  the  shape  of  a  much  greater,  of  different  religions,  but 
of  one  poUtical  faith,  kept  up  for  three  years  defending  the 
country ;  for  the  government  took  away  her  troops  and 
consigned  her  defence  to  the  people  ; — defending  the  govern- 
ment, I  say,  aiding  the  civil  power,  and  pledged  to  main- 
tain the  liberty  of  Ireland  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 
Who  is  this  body  ?  the  Commons  of  Ireland  !  and  you  at  the 
head  of  them :  it  is  more — it  is  the  society  in  its  greatest 
possible  description  ;  it  is  the  property — it  is  the  soul  of  the 
country  armed :  they,  for  this  body,  have  yet  no  adequate 
name.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  they  agree  to  a  declaration 
of  right ;  in  the  summer  of  1781,  they  hear  that  the 
French  are  at  sea ;  in  the  heat  and  hurricane  of  their 
zeal  for  liberty,  they  stop  ;  without  delay,  they  offer  to 
march ;  their  march  waits  only  for  the  commands  of  the 
Castle :  the  castle,  where  the  sagacious  courtier  had 
abandoned  his  uniform,  finds  it  prudent  to  receive  a  self- 
armed  association  ;  that  self-armed  association  this  age  has 
beheld  :  posterity  will  admire— will  wonder.  The  delegates 
of  that  self-armed  association  enter  the  mansion  of  the 
government,  ascend  the  steps,  advance  to  the  presence  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  and  make  a  tender  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  with  the  form  and  reception  of  an  authenticated 
estabhshment.  A  painter  might  here  display  and  contrast 
the  loyalty  of  a  courtier  with  that  of  a  volunteer;  he 
would  paint  the  courtier  hurrying  off  his  uniform,  casting 
away  his  arms,  filling  his  pockets  with  the  public  money, 
and  then  presenting  to  his  sovereign  naked  servitude ;  he 
would  paint  the  volunteer  seizing  his  charters,  handling 
his  arms,  forming  his  columns,  improving  his  discipline, 
demanding  his  rights,  and  then,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
making  a  tender  of  armed  allegiance.  He  had  no  objection 
to  die  by  the  side  of  England  ;  but  he  must  be  found  dead 
with  her  charter  in  his  hand. 

Stationed  as  you  are,  and  placed  as  you  are  in  relation  to 
the  community  and  these  great  objects,  how  do  you  mean 
to  proceed  ?  submit,  and  take  the  lead  in  the  desertion  ? 
impossible !  The  strength  which  at  your  back  supports 
your  virtue,  precludes  your  apostasy ;  the  armed  presence  of 
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the  nation  will  not  bend  ;  the  community  will  not  be  sold  ; 
nor  will  a  nation  in  arms  suffer  the  eternal  blessing  of 
freedom  and  renown  to  depend  on  the  experiment,  whether 
this  villain  shall  be  a  pensioner,  or  that  pickpocket  shall  be  a 
peer.  Before  you  decide  on  the  practicability  of  being 
slaves  for  ever,  look  to  America.  Do  you  see  nothing  in 
that  America  but  the  grave  and  prison  of  your  armies  ? 
and  do  you  not  see  in  her  range  of  territory,  cheapness  of 
living,  variety  of  climate,  and  simplicity  of  life, — the  drain 
of  Europe  ?  Whatever  is  bold  and  disconsolate,  sullen 
virtue  and  wounded  pride ;  all,  all  to  that  point  will  pre- 
cipitate ;  and  what  you  trample  on  in  Europe  will  sting  you 
in  America.  When  Philadelphia  or  whatever  city  the 
American  appoints  for  empire,  sends  forth  her  ambassadors 
to  the  different  kings  in  Europe,  and  manifests  to  the 
world  her  independency  and  power ;  do  you  imagine 
you  w'ill  persuade  Ireland  to  be  satisfied  with  an 
English  Parliament  making  laws  for  her ;  satisfied  with  a 
refusal  to  her  loyalty,  of  those  privileges  which  were  offered 
to  the  arms  of  America  ?  How  will  individuals  among 
you  like  this  ?  Some  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  now  see  in 
their  places,  are  the  descendants  of  kings ;  the  illustrious 
gentleman  ^  on  the  far  bench  ;  my  illustrious  friend  ^  near  me. 
Will  they  derogate  from  the  royalty  of  their  forefathers, 
bow  their  honoured  heads,  or  acknowledge  the  crown  of 
their  ancestors,  or  more  than  regal  power  on  the  brow 
of  every  forty-shilling  freeholder  in  England,  or  on  any 
front  except  that  of  His  JMajesty  ?  Are  the  American 
enemies  to  be  free,  and  these  royal  subjects  slaves  ?  or  in 
w^hat  quality  does  His  Majesty  choose  to  contemplate  the 
Irish  hereafter  ?  His  subjects  in  parliament,  or  his  equals  in 
congress  ?  Submission,  therefore,  will  not  do  :  there  remains, 
then,  but  one  way  ;  assert  the  independency  of  your  parlia- 
ment. What  do  you  wait  for  ?  Do  you  wait  for  a  peace  ;  till 
the  volunteer  retires,  and  the  minister  replies  by  his  cannon  ? 
The  Stag  frigate  is  now  in  your  harbour — or  do  you  wait  for 
more  calamities  in  the  fortunes  of  England,  till  the  empire 
is  a  wreck,  and  the  two  countries  go  down  together  ?  or  do 
you  delay,  till  Providence,  beholding  you  on  your  knees, 

1  Mr.  O'Hara.  -  Mr.  O'Neill. 
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shall  fall  in  love  with  your  meanness,  and  rain  on  your  ser- 
vility constitution  like  manna.  You  go  to  the  house  of 
God  when  you  want  heat  or  moisture,  and  you  interfere 
with  God's  providence  by  your  importunities.  Are  the 
princes  of  the  earth  more  vigilant  than  the  Almighty,  that 
you  should  besiege  the  throne  of  mercy  with  your  solicita- 
tions, and  hold  it  unnecessary  to  admonish  the  King?  or 
do  you  wait  till  your  country  speaks  to  you  in  thunder  ? 
Let  me  conclude  by  observing,  that  you  have  the  two 
claims  before  you  ;  the  claim  of  England  to  power,  and  of 
Ireland  to  liberty  :  and  I  have  shown  you,  that  England  has 
no  title  to  that  power  to  make  laws  for  Ireland ;  none  by 
nature,  none  by  compact,  none  by  usage,  and  none  by 
conquest ;  and  that  Ireland  has  several  titles  against  the 
claims  of  England  ; — a  title  by  nature,  a  title  by  compact,  and 
a  title  by  divers  positive  acts  of  parliament;  a  title  by 
charter,  and  by  all  the  laws  by  which  England  possesses  her 
liberties  ; — by  England's  interpretation  of  those  laws,  by  her 
renunciation  of  conquest,  and  her  acknowledgement  of  the 
law  of  original  compact. 


The  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
ISth  March,  1786. 

In  the  speech  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  (TrattaT>. 
supported  Mr.  Forbes'  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions. 

Sir,  the  gentlemen  who  have  urged  the  most  plausible 
argument  against  the  bill  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
it ;  they  say,  that  it  gives  up  the  controul  of  Parliament 
over  such  pensions  as  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
bill :  no  such  thing :  your  controul  cannot  be  given  up 
without  express  words,  but  here  there  are  express  words  to 
save  it ;  here,  aware  of  such  a  pretence,  and  that  no  colour 
should  be  given  for  such  an  objection,  the  preamble  states 
the  nature  of  the  pensions  which  are  to  have  any  existence 
at  all,  '  such  as  are  allowed  by  Parliament.'  This  objection 
being  answered  by  the  bill,  I  must  advert  to  another,  which- 
has  nothing  to  say  to  the  bill. 

A  right  honourable  member  has  declared  the  bill  to  be 
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the  most  exceptionable  that  ever  came   into  Parliament ; 
and  his  reason  for  this  most  extraordinary  declaration  is  most 
singular  indeed,  '  because  it  restrains  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  leaves  the  pension  list  open  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.'     From  thence  he  infers  that  a  practice  of  pro- 
fusion will  ensue,  and  from  hence  you  would  infer  that  the 
pension  list  was  not  now  open  to  the  addresses  of  both  or 
eitiier  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
the   evil  he  deprecates  now  exists :  that  the  bill  does  not 
give,  but  finds    and  leaves  a   power    to  both    Houses   of 
Parliament   to    address    on  such  subjects.     As  the  matter 
now  stands,   both  or  either  of  the   Houses  of   Parliament 
may  address   for  such  charges,  and  the  minister  may  also 
impose  such   charges  with  such  addresses.     You  are  thus 
exposed   to   the   two   causes    of    expense, — the   power    of 
address  in  us,  and  the  unlimited  power  of  pensioning  with- 
out  address  in    the   minister ;    and   the   right    honourable 
gentleman  thinks  you  will  increase  profusion  by  removing 
one  of  its  causes ;  the  principal  cause,  the  notorious  cause, 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  minister,  the  most   constant, 
operative,  and  plentiful  source  of  prodigality.     In  the  same 
argument  he  adds,  that  the  power  of  Parliament,  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  public  money,  ruined  this  country,  when  there 
was  a  redundancy  in  the  treasury,  by  serving  the  purposes  of 
a  jobbing  aristocracy.     According  to  him,  then,  the  greatest 
evils  which   can   befal  this  country  are,  a   surplus  in  the 
treasury,  and  a  restraint  on  the  prodigality  of  the  minister. 
A  prosperity  which  produces  redundancy,  and  a  constitu- 
tional bill   which   restrains    the    unlimited    grants   of   the 
Crown,   is    his    receipt    for    the    ruin  of    Ireland.     In  the 
course  of  this  argument,  my  right  honourable  friend    has 
spoken  of  economy.     Sir,  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  night 
moved   a  resolution    on  the   principle   of    economy,  '  that 
your  expense  should  not  exceed  your  income ' :  his  motion 
was  founded  on  an  obvious  maxim,  that,  in  ordinary  years, 
a  government  should  be  restrained  by  its  own  estimate  of 
expense  and  revenue ;  his  motion  was  rejected  on  two  idle 
arguments :  that  unforeseen  emergencies  might   arise,  was 
one  argument ;    but  neither  the  complexion   nor  situation 
of  the  times  warranted    the    apprehension  of   danger,  and 
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therefore  the  argument,  if  it  had  no  corruption  in  con- 
templation, was  fictitious  and  idle.  The  other  argument 
against  my  friend's  motion  was,  that  the  maxims  of  economy 
were  adopted  already  by  the  present  administration.  On 
what  foundation,  fact,  or  authority,  such  an  argument  was 
advanced,  the  catalogue  of  pensions  can  best  determine. 
Those  pensions  are  not  words  but  facts.  I  always  con- 
ceived that  the  public  treasure  was,  like  the  people's  Uberty, 
to  be  guarded  rather  by  law  than  confidence,  and  I  thought 
the  new  taxes  a  good  opportunity  for  establishing  such  a 
safeguard.  I  thought  that  such  a  confidence,  without  such 
a  safeguard,  would  encourage  administration  at  last  into  acts 
of  profusion ;  but  I  could  not  think  the  act  of  profusion 
would  accompany  the  professions  of  economy  and  the  grants 
of  the  people.  I  could  not  foresee  that  peculation  would 
attend  the  birth  of  the  tax.  I  will  consider  this  pecula- 
tion, or  the  new  catalogue  of  pensions,  and  then  the  bill — 
first  the  grievance,  then  the  remedy. 

See  how  this  grievance  will  naturally  affect  the  people  : 
they  will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  see  in  such 
a  measure  the  old  school  revived, — the  old  spirit  of  plunder 
renewed,  when  Government  in  Ireland  was  nothing  but  the 
division  of  spoil.  They  will  remember  that  they  have 
given  new  taxes,  and  that  they  have  not  received  the  com- 
merce which  was,  I  say,  promised,  or  the  economy,  which 
was  professed  ;  in  short,  they  will  see  that  you  have  gotten 
their  money,  and  have  given  them,  as  compensation,  a  new 
list  of  pensions. 

See  how  this  grievance  may  affect  the  British  Govern- 
ment :  when  the  British  minister  sees  that  he  has  incurred 
the  odium  of  the  new  taxes  and  of  their  misapplication,  he 
will  naturally  expect  that  his  influence  at  least  is  aug- 
mented ;  but  when  he  finds  that  he  has  added  nothing  to 
his  power,  he  will  lament  this  attack  on  his  credit.  The 
British  Government  will  recollect,  that,  to  remove  the 
causes  of  discontent  and  jealousy  in  Ireland,  Great 
Britain  surrendered  her  assumed  supremacy.  Perhaps 
that  Government  will  not  think  itself  well  used  in  the 
present  attempt  to  revive  Irish  jealousy,  by  the  unneces- 
sary peculation  of  their  servants  in  Ireland. 
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See  again  how  this  grievance  affects  the  Irish  ministry. 
Why  give  Ireland  a  grievance  for  no  object  on  earth,  but  to 
lessen  the  credit  of  the  Irish  Government?  Gentlemen 
speak  of  reflection, — that  catalogue  is  the  reflection.  You 
cannot  conceal,  nor  justify,  nor  extenuate  ;  your  connivance 
would  be  aggravation.  The  name  of  His  Excellency  has 
been  introduced  to  sway  debate :  his  friends  come  in  too 
late  to  serve  him  on  this  subject ;  they  should  have  dis- 
suaded him  from  giving  the  offence  :  they  should  have 
told  His  Excellency,  that  his  list  of  pensioners  would  be 
prejudicial  to  his  fame,  and  was  unnecessary  to  his  support ; 
that  the  profit  went  to  others,  and  the  scandal  to  the 
Government. 

^Vhile  I  protest  against  this  measure,  as  a  most  dis- 
interested act  of  profusion  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  therefore  as  an  act  of  the  most  superlative  folly,  yet 
will  I  say  more  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland ; 
more  than  his  own  servants  have  said  of  him :  they  have 
said  of  him  on  this  subject,  what  is  ever  said,  that  he 
is  a  Lord-lieutenant  in  the  right ;  I  say  he  is  an  honest 
man  in  the  wrong,  which  is  better. 

Having  stated  the  grievance,  as  far  as  affects  the  three 
interests  concerned,  I  shall  consider  the  defence ;  and 
first,  it  is  advanced,  that  the  pension-list  of  Ireland  is 
comparatively  small,- — small,  if  you  compare  it  to  the  royal 
establishments  of  England,  or  other  countries. 

I  directly  controvert  that  position,  it  is  comparatively 
great ;  for  it  is  this  moment  equal  to  the  pension-list  of 
Great  Britain.  Compare  it  to  your  hereditary  revenue, 
and  it  is  above  one  third  of  the  net  produce  of  that 
revenue,  and  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  it  has  increased 
more  than  double.  Another  argument  advanced  in  its 
defence,  tells  you  that  the  new  pension-list,  or  the  last 
catalogue,  is  small ;  Sir,  it  is  greater  than  the  produce  of 
your  new  tax  on  hawkers  and  pedlars.  Why  continue  that 
tax  ?  Because  Government  could  not  spare  it.  Why 
waste  that  tax  ?  When  I  see  the  state  repose  itself 
on  beggars,  I  pity  and  submit.  But  when  I  see  the  state 
give  away  its  taxes  thus  eviscerated  from  the  poor ;  when  I 
see  Government  come  to  the  poor  man's  hovel  for  a  part  of 
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his  loaf,  to  scatter  it ;  when  I  see  Government  tax  the 
pedlar,  to  pamper  the  pensioner,  I  blush  for  the  extortion  of 
the  state,  and  reprobate  an  offence,  that  may  be  well  called 
prodigality  of  rapine. 

Sir,  when  gentlemen  say,  that  the  new  charge  for 
pensions  is  small,  let  me  assure  them  they  need  not  be 
alarmed  ;  the  charge  will  be  much  greater ;  for,  unless  your 
interposition  should  deter,  what  else  is  there  to  check  it  ? 
Will  public  poverty  ?  No.  New  taxes  ?  No.  Gratitude 
for  those  taxes  ?  No.  Principle  ?  No.  Profession  ?  No. 
The  love  of  fame,  or  sense  of  infamy  ?  No.  Confined  to 
no  one  description  of  merit,  or  want  of  character,  under 
the  authority  of  that  list,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  Ireland,  have  pretensions  to  become  a  public  in- 
cumbrance ;  so,  that  since  Government  went  so  far,  I 
marvel  that  they  have  stopped,  unless  the  pen  fell  out  of 
their  hand,  from  fatigue,  for  it  could  not  be  from  principle. 

No,  Sir,  this  list  will  go  on  ;  it  will  go  on,  till  the 
merchant  shall  feel  it ;  until  the  manufacturer  shall  feel 
it ;  until  the  pension  list  shall  take  into  its  own  hand  the 
keys  of  taxation ;  and  instead  of  taxing  license  to  sell, 
shall  tax  the  article  and  manufacture  itself ;  until  we  shall 
lose  our  great  commercial  resource,  a  comparative  exemption 
from  taxes,  the  gift  of  our  poverty,  and  get  an  accumula- 
tion of  taxes  to  be  the  companion  of  our  poverty ;  until 
public  indignation  shall  cry  shame  upon  us,  and  the 
morality  of  a  serious  and  offended  community  shall  call  out 
for  the  interposition  of  law. 

As  a  further  defence  of  this  grievance,  it  is  said  that  the 
House  of  Commons  have  from  time  to  time  addressed 
for  pensions,  and  contributed  to  the  incumbrance.  If  those 
addresses  were  improper.  Government  was  guilty  of  covin, 
in  not  opposing  the  addresses  in  Parliament ;  and  the  argu- 
ment then  proposes  an  emulation  of  reciprocal  expense, 
and  the  exhortation  to  mutual  rapine.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  addresses  were  proper,  the  argument  amounts  to 
this,  that  there  are  many  necessary  charges  on  the  pension 
list,  therefore  there  should  be  more  that  are  unnecessary ; 
and  the  greater  the  public  charge  on  the  revenues,  the 
greater  should  be  the  misapplication.     In  the  same  spirit, 
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gentlemen  have  relied  on  bounties,  and  the  scrambling  com- 
mittee. The  fact,  however  is,  that  the  corn  bounty  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  scrambling  committee  is  extinct; 
but  suppose  the  fact  to  be  otherwise,  what  is  the  argument, 
but  a  proposal  to  Parliament  to  have  the  nation  a  victim  to 
jobs  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  pensions  on  the  other. 

In  defence  of  this  incumbrance,  it  is  further  advanced,, 
that  old  quality  should  be  supported.  Admitted, — I  have 
no  personal  dislike  to  any  individual  of  the  new  catalogue. 

I  have  for  some  great  respect  and  love.  The  first  name 
did  honour  to  the  chair,  and  is  an  honour  to  the  Parlia- 
ment that  provides  for  him.  As  to  old  quality,  why  not 
bring  back  the  great  Irish  offices  now  in  the  hands  of 
absentees,  and  give  old  quality  great  places  instead  of  little 
pensions  !  Again,  why  the  one  under  that  description  con- 
sidered so  late,  and  the  other  so  little  ?  But  is  the  merit  of 
four  or  five  of  this  catalogue  the  qualification  of  nine- 
teen, unless  qualification,  like  the  plague,  is  caught  by 
contagion  ? 

Sir,  in  so  very  numerous  a  list,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
some  meritorious  persons  should  not  have  been  obtruded ; 
and  yet,  in  so  numerous  a  list,  it  is  astonishing  there  should 
be  so  few  of  that  description.  One  pension  of  that  descrip- 
tion I  well  remember ;  it  suggests  to  me  other  considera- 
tions than  those  which  such  a  list  would  naturally  inspire — 
I  mean  the  pension  to  the  family  of  the  late  Chief  Baron. 
I  moved  for  that  pension ;  I  did  it  from  a  natural  and 
instinctive  feeling :  I  came  to  this  House  from  his  hearse. 
What  concern  first  suggested,  reason  afterwards  confirmed. 
Do  I  lament  that  pension  ?  Yes  ;  because  in  it  I  lament 
the  mortality  of  noble  emulation— of  delighted  various 
endowments — and,  above  all,  because  I  feel  the  absence  of 
him  who,  if  now  here,  would  have  inspired  this  debate, 
would  have  asserted  your  privileges,  exposed  the  false 
pretences  of  prerogative,  and  have  added  one  angelic  voice 
to  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
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The  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
14M  February,  1788. 

On  the  29th  of  January  the  Government  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  '  enable  all  ecclesiastical  persons  and  bodies,  rectors,  vicars  and 
curates,  and  impropriators,  and  those  deriving  by,  from,  or  under  them, 
to  recover  a  just  compensation  for  the  tithes  withheld  from  them  in  the 
year  1786,  in  the  several  counties  therein  mentioned  against  such  persons 
who  were  liable  to  the  same.'  The  following  extract  is  from  a  speech 
on  a  motion  by  Grattan  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  tithes. 

Will  you  innovate  ? '  Admit  this  argument,  and  we  sit 
here  to  consecrate  abuses.  The  statutes  of  mortmain  were 
innovations  ;  the  suppression  of  monasteries  innovation  ;  the 
reformation  innovation ;  for,  what  is  the  Protestant  religion, 
but  the  interposition  of  Parliament,  rescuing  Christianity 
from  abuses  introduced  by  its  own  priesthood  ? 

Institutions,  divine  and  human,  corrupt  by  their  nature 
or  by  ours ;  the  best  human  institution,  the  British  consti- 
tution, did  so  corrupt,  that,  at  different  periods,  it  was 
anarchy,  oligarchy,  despotism  ;  and  was  restored  by 
Parliament. 

The  only  divine  institution  we  know  of,  the  Christian 
religion,  did  so  corrupt,  as  to  have  become  an  abomination, 
and  was  rescued  by  act  of  Parliament. 

Life,  like  establishments,  declines  ;  disease  is  the  lot  of 
nature ;  we  oppose  its  progress  by  strong  remedies ;  we 
drink  a  fresh  life  at  some  medicinal  fountain,  or  we  find  a 
specific  in  some  salubrious  herb  :  will  you  call  these  restora- 
tives innovation  on  the  physical  economy  ?  Why  then,  in 
the  political  economy,  those  statutes  which  purge  the  public 
weal,  and  from  time  to  time  guard  that  infirm  animal,  man, 
against  the  evils  to  which  civil  society  is  exposed, — the 
encroachments  of  the  priest  and  the  politician  ? 

It  is  then  on  a  false  surmise  of  our  nature,  this  objection  ; 
we  live  by  a  succession  of  amendment ;  such  is  the  history 
of  man,  such,  above  all,  is  the  history  of  religion,  where 
amendment  was  even  opposed  ;  and  those  cant  expressions, 
the  supporting   church  and  state,  were  ever  advanced   to 
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continue  the  abuses  of  both.  On  those  occasions,  prejudices, 
from  the  ragged  battlement  of  superstition,  ever  screened 
innovation.  When  our  EUzabeth  estabUshed  the  Protestant 
reUgion,  she  was  called  an  innovatress  ;  when  Luther  began 
the  Reformation,  he  was  called  an  innovator ;  nay,  when 
Herod  and  the  high  priest  Caiaphas  (and  high  priests  of  all 
religions  are  the  same)  heard  that  one  had  gone  forth  into 
the  multitude  preaching,  gathering  the  poor  like  the  hen 
under  her  wing  ;  saying  to  the  rich,  give  unto  the  poor,  and 
look  for  treasures  in  heaven,  and  take  heed  that  your  hearts 
be  not  overcharged  with  luxury,  surfeit,  and  the  eases  of 
this  life ;  I  say,  when  Herod  and  the  high  priest  saw  the 
Author  of  the  Christian  religion  thus  giving  comfort  and 
countenance,  and  hope  to  the  poor,  they  were  astonished, 
they  felt  in  his  rebuke  of  their  own  pomp  and  pride,  and 
gluttony  and  beastliness,  great  innovation :  they  felt  in  the 
sublimity  of  his  moral,  great  innovation  ;  they  saw  in  the 
extent  of  his  public  care,  great  innovation  ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  conspired  against  their  Saviour  as  an  innovator ;  and 
under  the  pretence  of  supporting  what  they  called  the 
church  and  state,  they  stigmatised  the  redemption  of  man, 
and  they  crucified  the  Son  of  God  ! 

If  we  were  desirous  to  retort  on  the  church  the  argument 
of  innovation  ;  its  own  history  is  fertile  :  what  is  the  idea  of 
property  in  the  church,  but  an  innovation  ?  their  conversion 
of  property  from  the  great  body  of  the  Christians,  to  their 
own  use  ?  innovation  ;  their  temporal  power  ?  innovation  ; 
their  application  for  donations,  equal  to  a  tenth?  innovation; 
their  conversion  of  those  donations  to  their  own  use  ?  in- 
novation ;  their  excluding  the  fabric  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  the  poor,  from  the  benefit  of  those  donations  ?  innova- 
tions ;  their  various  tithe-bills  ?  innovation ;  their  riot-act  ? 
innovation ;  their  compensation-act  ?  innovation. 

To  judge  of  the  objection  of  innovation  against  my  plan, 
see  what  that  plan  does  not  do. 

It  does  not  affect  the  doctrine  of  our  religion ;  it  does 
not  alter  the  church  establishment ;  it  does  not  affect  the 
constitution  of  episcopacy.  The  modus  does  not  even  alter 
the  mode  of  their  provision,  it  only  limits  the  quantum  ;  and 
limits  it  on  principles  much  less  severe  than  that  charity 
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which  they  preach,  or  that  abstinence  which  they  inculcate. 
Is  this  innovation  ?  as  if  the  Protestant  rehgion  was  to  be 
propagated  in  Ireland,  like  the  influence  of  a  minister,  by 
bribery  ;  or  like  the  influence  of  a  county  candidate,  by 
money ;  or  like  the  cause  of  a  potwalloping  canvasser,  by 
the  weight  of  the  purse  ;  as  if  Christ  could  not  prevail  over 
the  earth,  unless  Slammon  took  him  by  the  hand.  Am  I 
to  understand,  that  if  you  give  the  parson  12s.  in  the  acre 
for  potatoes,  and  10s.  for  wheat,  the  Protestant  religion  is 
safe  on  its  rock  ;  but  if  you  reduce  him  to  6^.  the  acre,  for 
potatoes  and  wheat,  then  Jupiter  shakes  the  Heavens  with 
his  thunder,  Neptune  rakes  up  the  deep  with  his  trident, 
and  Pluto  leaps  from  his  throne  ?  See  the  curate  ;  he  rises 
at  six  to  morning-prayers ;  he  leaves  company  at  six  for 
evening-prayer ;  he  baptizes,  he  marries,  he  churches,  he 
buries,  he  follows  with  pious  offices  his  fellow- creature  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  for  what  immense  income  ?  what 
riches  to  reward  these  iijestimable  services  ?  (Do  not 
depend  on  the  penury  of  •  ■  le  laity,  let  his  own  order  value 
his  deserts  ;)  £50  a  year  !  £50  !  for  praying,  for  christening, 
for  marrying,  for  churching,  for  burying,  for  following  with 
Christian  offices,  his  fellow-creature  from  cradle  to  grave ; 
so  frugal  a  thing  is  devotion,  so  cheap  religion,  so  easy  the 
terms  on  which  man  may  worship  his  Maker,  and  so  small 
the  income,  in  the  opinion  of  ecclesiastics,  sufficient  for  the 
duties  of  a  clergyman,  as  far  as  he  is  connected  at  all  with 
the  Christian  religion. 

I  think  the  curate  has  by  far  too  little ;  bloated  with  the 
full  tenth,  I  think  the  church  would  have  abundantly  too 
much. 

The  provision  of  the  church  is  not  absolute  property,  like 
an  estate,  but  payment  for  a  duty  :  it  is  salary  for  prayer, 
not  the  gift  of  God  independent  of  the  duty.  He  did  not 
send  his  Son  to  suffisr  on  earth,  to  establish  a  rich  priest- 
hood, but  to  save  mankind  ;  it  is  the  donation  of  the  laity,  for 
the  duty  of  prayer.  The  labourer  deserves  hire  for  doing 
his  duty ;  he  is  paid  not  as  a  high  priest,  but  a  pastor  in 
his  evangelic,  not  his  corporate  capacity ;  when  he  desires 
to  live  by  his  ministry,  he  demands  his  right ;  when  he 
desires  the  tenth  of  your  wealth,  he  demands  your  right : 
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and  he  presumes  riches  to  be  the  right  of  the  church,  instead 
of  supposing,  what  he  ought,  the  Gospel  to  be  the  right  of 
the  people,  and  competency  for  preaching  the  Gospel,  not 
luxury,  to  be  the  right,  as  it  is  the  profession,  of  the  church. 
A  provision  for  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  on  its  own  prin- 
ciples, keeping  clear  of  the  two  extremes ;  poverty  on  one 
side,  and  riches  on  the  other ;  both  are  avocations  from 
prayer ;  poverty,  which  is  a  struggle  how  to  live,  and 
riches,  which  are  an  occupation  how  to  spend.  But  of 
the  two  extremes  I  should  dread  riches ;  and  above  all, 
such  indefinite  riches  as  the  tenth  of  the  industry,  capital, 
and  land  of  3,000,000  would  heap  in  the  kitchens  of  900 
clergymen  ;  an  impossible  proportion ;  but,  if  possible,  an 
avocation  of  a  very  worldly  kind,  introducing  gratifications 
of  a  very  temporal  nature ;  passions  different  from  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  Ambition,  pride,  and  vain-glory ; 
add  to  this  acquisition  of  the  tenth,  the  litigation  which 
must  attend  it,  and  the  double  avocation  of  luxury  and  law ; 
conceive  a  war  of  citations,  contempts,  summonses,  civil 
bills,  proctors,  attornies,  and  all  the  voluminous  train  of 
discord,  carried  on  at  the  suit  of  the  man  of  peace ;  by  the 
plaintiff  in  the  pulpit,  against  the  defendants,  his  congrega- 
tion. It  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  tenth,  that  such 
claim  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  but 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Had  the  apostles  advanced  among  the  Jews 
pretensions  to  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  Judea,  they 
would  not  have  converted  a  less  perverse  generation  ;  but 
they  were  humble  and  inspired  men  ;  they  went  forth  in 
humble  guise,  with  naked  foot,  and  brought  to  every  man's 
door,  in  his  own  tongue,  the  true  belief;  their  word  pre- 
vailed against  the  potentates  of  the  earth  ;  and  on  the  ruin 
of  barbaric  pride,  and  pontific  luxury,  they  placed  the 
naked  majesty  of  the  Christian  religion. 

This  light  was  soon  put  down  by  its  own  ministers,  and, 
on  its  extinction,  a  beastly  and  pompous  priesthood  ascended. 
Political  potentates,  not  Christian  pastors,  full  of  false  zeal, 
full  of  worldly  pride,  and  full  of  gluttony,  empty  of  the 
true  religion.  To  their  flock  oppressive,  to  their  inferior 
clergy  brutal,  to  their  king  abject,  and  to  their  God   im- 
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pudent  and  familiar ;  they  stood  on  the  altar,  as  a  stepping- 
stool  to  the  throne,  giosing  in  the  ear  of  princes,  whom  they 
poisoned  with  crooked  principles  and  heated  advice,  and 
were  a  faction  against  tlieir  king  when  they  were  not  his 
slaves ;  the  dirt  under  his  feet,  or  the  poniard  in  his  heart. 

Their  power  went  down ;  it  burst  of  its  plethory,  when 
a  poor  reformer,  with  the  Gospel  in  his  hand,  and  with  the 
inspired  spirit  of  poverty,  restored  the  Christian  religion. 
The  same  principles  which  introduced  Christianity,  guided 
reformation.  What  Luther  did  for  us,  philosophy  has  done, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  religion 
has  undergone  a  silent  reformation ;  and  both  divisions  of 
Christianity,  unless  they  have  lost  their  understanding,  must 
have  lost  their  animosity,  though  they  have  retained  their 
distinctions.  The  priesthood  of  Europe  is  not  now  what  it 
was  once ;  their  religioning  has  increased  as  their  power  has 
diminished.  In  these  countries  particularly,  for  the  most 
part  they  are  a  mild  order  of  men,  with  less  dominion  and 
more  piety ;  therefore,  their  character  may  be,  for  the  most 
part,  described  in  a  few  words — morality,  enlightened  by 
letters,  and  exalted  by  religion.  Such,  many  of  our  parochial 
clergy,  with  some  exceptions  however,  particularly  in  some 
of  the  disturbed  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  such  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  church ;  such  the  very  head  of  the  church  in 
Ireland,  that  comely  personage  who  presides  over  a  vast 
income,  and  thinks  he  has  great  revenues,  but  is  mistaken  ; 
being,  in  fact^  nothing  more  than  the  steward  of  the  poor, 
and  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  making 
the  best  possible  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

19//^  January^  1792. 

From  a  speech  on  the  customary  address  of  thanks  for  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  on  the  opening  of  Parliament.  After  the  death  of 
George  the  Third,  who  had  been  notoriously  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  it  was  determined  by  the  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland  to 
strengthen  their  organization,  and  suggestions  were  made  that  the  busi- 
ness of  petitioning  should  be  carried  on  by  the  managers  in  each  county, 
working  in  subordination  to  the  Central  Committee.  In  view  of  this 
activity,  Wellesley  Pole,  the  Irish  Secretary,  sent  a  circular  order  to  the 
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sheriffs  and  magistrates  instructing  them  strictly  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  Act  of  1793,  which  while  admitting  the  right 
to  petition,  declared  all  bodies  appointed  by  delegation  or  having  any 
representative  character  to  be  unlawful.  Hereupon  a  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  the  Catholic  Committee  in  the  persons  of  two  of  its 
members,  Doctors  Kirwan  and  Sheridan.  A  conviction  was  obtained, 
and  thenceforward  the  Catholic  Committee  in  that  form  ceased  to  exist. 

The  rejection  of  the  barren  land  bill  is  another  subject, 
where   the   trade  of  Parliament   has   touched   the   private 
interest  of  men,  and  the  intended  economy  of  the  country, 
a  subject,  if  compared  to  what  has  been  mentioned  already, 
a  trifle ;  but  as  explanatory  of  principle,  a  volume.     The 
bill  provided,  that  lands  which,  by  reason  of  their  barren- 
ness, had  been  exempt  from  tithe,  should  continue  so  for 
seven  years,  notwithstanding  their  cultivation  ;  the  principle 
of  this  bill  was  an  immediate  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a  reversionary  addition  to  that  of  the  church  : 
upon  its  principle  it  was  rejected  by  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  that  very  government  who  had  before  declared 
the  bill  to  be  the  best  ever  brought  into  Parliament.    Three 
bills  had  been  introduced  in  1788,  one  for  rape,  another  for 
flax,  and  a  third  for  barren  land.    The  ministry  compromised 
that  two  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  bishops,  and  one  should 
be  conceded  to  the  country.     They  went  farther,  and  their 
Attorney-general^  declared,  that  the  bill  in  question,  viz. 
the  barren  land  bill,  was  the  best  ever  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  took  on  himself  the  modelling  of  some  clauses 
to  secure  the  assent  of  the  bishops ;  the  bishops,  or  some 
who  led  them,  were  then  supposed  to  have  broken  faith  with 
government,  as  government  after  broke  its  engagement  with 
the  country,  and  rejected  this  very  best  of  all  possible  bills 
on  the  worst  of  all  possible  motives ;  for  the  votes  of  the 
bishops  in  Parliament.     They,  the  ministers,  sold  this  bill ; 
they  sold  it  to  the  Lords  spiritual,  just  as  they  had  before 
sold  their  honours  to  the   Lords   temporal.     Such  a  step 
would  scarce  be  credible,  except  under  an  administration 
who   had   prevaricated  on  the  subject  of  the  propositions, 
under  whose  venal  auspices  seats  of  justice,  peerages,  the 
establishment,  and  now  the  bills  and  proceedings  of  Parlia- 

'  Mr.  Fitzgibbon. 
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ment,  like  their  own  talents  and  activity,  were  all  sold  for 
parliamentary  compliances. 

I  congratulate  the  church  on  its  alliance  with  such 
ministers  of  the  Crown.  But  let  me  assure  them,  it  will 
not  serve  their  promotion  ;  they  live  under  an  administra- 
tion which  has  but  two  principles  of  promotion,  for  church 
or  law  ;  English  recommendation  and  irish  corruption. 

What  is  the  case  of  Doctor  Kirwan  ?  That  man  pre- 
ferred this  country  and  our  religion,  and  brought  to  both  a 
genius  superior  to  what  he  found  in  either ;  he  called  forth 
the  latent  virtues  of  the  human  heart,  and  taught  men  to 
discover  in  themselves,  a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  pro- 
prietors had  been  unconscious ;  in  feeding  the  lamp  of 
charity,  he  had  almost  exhausted  the  lamp  of  life ;  he  comes 
to  interrupt  the  repose  of  the  pulpit,  and  shakes  one  world 
with  the  thunder  of  the  other.  The  preacher's  desk  becomes 
the  throne  of  light ;  around  him  a  train,  not  such  as  crouch 
and  swagger  at  the  levees  of  princes,  (horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons,)  but  that  wherewith  a  great  genius  peoples  his 
own  state,  charity  in  action,  and  vice  in  humiliation ;  vanity, 
arrogance,  and  pride,  appalled  by  the  rebuke  of  the  preacher, 
and  cheated  for  a  moment  of  their  native  improbity.  What 
reward  ?  St.  Nicholas  Within  or  St.  Nicholas  Without ! 
The  curse  of  Swift  is  upon  him  to  have  been  born  an  Irish- 
man ;  to  have  possessed  a  genius,  and  to  have  used  his 
talents  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Had  this  man,  instead 
of  being  the  brightest  of  preachers,  been  the  dullest  of 
lawyers ;  had  he  added  to  dullness  venality,  had  he  aggra- 
vated the  crime  of  venality,  and  sold  his  vote ;  he  had  been 
a  judge  ;  or  had  he  been  born  a  blockhead,  bred  a  slave,  and 
trained  up  in  a  great  English  family,  and  handed  over  as  a 
household  circumstance  to  the  Irish  viceroy  ;  he  would  have 
been  an  Irish  bishop  and  an  Irish  peer,  with  a  great  patron- 
age, perhaps  a  borough,  and  had  returned  members  to  vote 
against  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  parochial  clergy  must  have 
adored  his  stupidity,  and  deified  his  dullness.  But  under 
the  present  system,  Ireland  is  not  the  element  in  which  a 
native  genius  can  rise,  unless  he  sells  that  genius  to  the 
court,  and  atones  by  the  apostasy  of  his  conduct  for  the 
crime  of  his  nativity. 
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Unde  derivata  hcec  clades  ?  ^  In  five  words  I  will  tell 
you  ;  in  the  trade  of  Parliament :  it  is  a  matter  to  consider, 
how  a  man  bred  up  in  the  school  of  liberty,  how  a  foreigner 
would  speak  to  you  on  your  present  situation  ;  he  would 
perhaps  address  the  gentlemen  of  this  House  in  the  follow- 
ing manner, — You  put  on  the  sword,  and  would  have  drawn 
it  for  your  freedom,  and  failing,  you  had  died  in  the  field,  or 
had  bled  on  the  scaffold.  In  that  event,  the  Attorney- 
general,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  had  prosecuted,  and  the 
Chief-justice  had  pronounced  sentence,  and  the  boys  of  your 
court  would  have  shouted  at  the  execution  of  the  patriots. 
How  comes  it  that  of  the  men  that  would  have  been  your 
executioners,  some  of  them  have  become  your  ministers  ? 
Your  madness  is  not  become  a  general  disease ;  we  do  not 
find  that  the  English,  after  their  revolution,  made  Father 
Peter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  that  General  Bender 
has  placed  Vandernoot  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  army. 
America  had  enemies,  but  she  disposed  of  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  ;  you  have  put  into  commission  your  enemies, 
and  you  have  banished  your  friends.  We  see  with  astonish- 
ment, and  in  it  we  blush  for  the  abortive  efforts  of  national 
spirit,  the  mortifying  insignificance  of  public  opinions,  and 
the  degrading  contempt  into  which  the  people  of  your 
country  have  fallen,  with  all  their  shouts  and  addresses. 
We  see  your  old  general  who  led  you  to  your  constitution, 
march  off;  dismissed  by  your  ministry  as  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  government  of  a  county ;  the  cockade  of  govern- 
ment struck  from  his  hat.-^  That  man  whose  accomplish- 
ments gave  a  grace  to  your  cause,  and  whose  patriotism 
gave  a  credit  to  your  nobles ;  whom  the  rabble  itself  could 
not  see  without  veneration,  as  if  they  beheld  something  not 
only  good,  but  sacred.  The  man  who,  drooping  and  faint 
when  you  began  your  struggles,  forgot  his  infirmity,  and 
found  in  the  recovery  of  your  constitution  a  vital  principle 

1  Adapted  from  Horace  :  Odes,  III ,  vi.  19,  20  : 
'  Hoc  fonte  derivnta  clades 

In  2)atriam  popnhiinqiie  fluxit.^ 
'This  is  the  fountain-head  of  all 
The  sorrows  and  the  ills  that  fall 
On  Romans  and  on  Rome.' — SiR  THEODORE  Martin. 
*  Lord  Charlemont,  late  Governor  of  Armagh. 
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added  to  his  own.  The  man  who,  smit  with  the  eternal  love 
of  fame  and  freedom,  carried  the  people's  standard  till  he 
planted  it  on  the  citadel  of  freedom,  see  him  dismissed 
from  his  government  for  those  very  virtues,  and  by  that 
very  ministry  for  whose  continuance  you  are  to  thank  the 
King.  See  him  overwhelmed  at  once  with  the  adoration  of 
his  country,  and  the  displeasure  of  her  ministers.  The 
history  of  nations  is  oftentimes  a  farce.  What  is  the  history 
of  that  nation  that  having,  at  the  hazard  of  everything  dear 
in  a  free  constitution,  obtained  its  mistress,  banishes  the 
champion,  and  commits  the  honour  of  the  lady  to  the  care 
of  the  ravisher  ?  There  was  a  time  when  the  vault  of 
liberty  could  hardly  contain  the  flight  of  your  pinion  ;  some 
of  you  went  forth  like  a  giant  rejoicing  in  his  strength  ;  and 
now  you  stand  like  elves,  at  the  door  of  your  own  pande- 
monium. The  armed  youth  of  the  country,  like  a  thousand 
streams,  thundered  from  a  thousand  hills,  and  filled  the 
plain  with  the  congregated  waters,  in  whose  mirror,  was 
seen,  for  a  moment,  the  watery  image  of  the  British  con- 
stitution ;  the  waters  subside,  the  torrents  cease,  the  rill 
ripples  within  its  own  bed,  and  the  boys  and  children  of 
the  village  paddle  in  the  brook. 

Sir,  whenever  freedom  shall  be  properly  understood,, 
depend  upon  it  the  gentlemen  of  this  country  will  be 
ashamed  of  the  condition  they  bear,  and  the  questions  they 
have  made  upon  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  can  account  for 
their  patience ;  the  Irish  are  accustomed  to  be  trodden 
upon ;  uniformly,  says  Junius,  has  Ireland  been  plundered 
and  oppressed.  It  is  not  so  in  England  ;  defective  in  some 
particulars  as  the  constitution  of  England  may  still  be,  yet,, 
with  all  those  defects,  England  has  a  constitution,  and  she 
has  also  maxims  as  well  as  laws  to  preserve  it.  They  have 
not  been  blessed  in  England  with  a  succession  of  Lord- 
lieutenants'  secretaries,  whose  sole  occupation  has  been  to 
debauch  the  political  morality  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
island.  No  minister  will  venture  to  tell  the  gentlemen  of 
England  that  they  must  be  bought ;  no  man  will  venture  to 
say,  that  the  best  minister  is  he  who  buys  Parliament  the 
cheapest.  Men  do  sometimes  desert  and  oppose  their  own 
party,  but  not  themselves  and  their  own  list  of  measures. 
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A  man  does  not  in  England  publicly  cross  the  House  to 
reverse  every  part  of  his  conduct,  and  then  hold  out  his 
little  paw  to  the  minister  like  a  penny  boy.  There  was, 
indeed,  one  man  in  England  supposed  to  have  done  so ; 
but  he  was  in  England  a  prodigy;  let  me  add,  he  had  been 
Irish  secretary  in  Ireland. 

The  House  of  Commons. 
13th  May,  1805. 

From  Grattan^s  first  speech  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
Fox  had  introduced    a  motion    that  the    petition   of  the    Roman 
Catholics  for  the  relief  of  their  disabilities  should  be  considered  bv  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House.     Grattan  spoke  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal which  was  defeated  bj  a  larcre  majority. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland — of  that  assembly  I  have  a 
parental  recollection.  I  sate  by  her  cradle,  1  followed  her 
hearse.  In  fourteen  years  she  acquired  for  Ireland  what  you 
did  not  acquire  for  England  in  a  century — freedom  of  trade, 
independency  of  the  legislature,  independency  of  the  judges, 
restoration  of  the  final  judicature,  repeal  of  a  perpetual 
mutiny  bill,  habeas  corpus  act,  nullum  tempus  act — a  great 
work  !  You  will  exceed  it,  and  I  shall  rejoice.  I  call  my 
countrymen  to  witness,  if  in  that  business  I  compromised 
the  claims  of  my  country,  or  temporised  with  the  power 
of  England  ;  but  there  was  one  thing  which  baffled  the 
effort  of  the  patriot,  and  defeated  the  wisdom  of  the  senate, 
it  was  the  folly  of  the  theologian.  When  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  rejected  the  Catholic  petition,  and  assented  to 
the  calumnies  then  uttered  against  the  Catholic  body,  on 
that  day  she  voted  the  Union ;  if  you  should  adopt  a 
similar  conduct,  on  that  day  you  will  vote  the  separation  : 
many  good  and  pious  reasons  you  may  give  ;  many  good 
and  pious  reasons  she  gave,  and  she  lies  there  with  her 
many  good  and  her  pious  reasons.  That  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  should  have  entertained  prejudices,  I  am  not 
astonished  ;  but  that  you,  that  you  who  have,  as  individuals 
and  as  conquerors,  visited  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  and  have 
seen  men  in  all  their  modifications,  and  Providence  in  all 
her  ways ;  that  you,  now  at  this  time  of  day,  should  throw 
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up  dykes  against  the  Pope,  and  barriers  against  the  CathoHc, 
instead  of  uniting  with  that  Cathohc  to  throw  up  barriers 
against  the  French,  this  surprises ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
that  you  should  have  set  up  the  Pope  in  Italy,  to  tremble 
at  him  in  Ireland ;  and  further,  that  you  should  have 
professed  to  have  placed  yourself  at  the  head  of  a  Christian, 
not  a  Protestant  league,  to  defend  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  of  Europe,  and  should  deprive  of  their  civil  liberty 
one-fifth  of  yourselves,  on  account  of  their  religion — this 
surprises  me  ;  and  also  that  you  should  prefer  to  buy 
allies  by  subsidies,  rather  than  fellow-subjects  by  privileges  ; 
and  that  you  should  now  stand,  drawn  out,  as  it  were,  in 
battahon,  16,000,000  against  36,000,000,  and  should  at  the 
same  time  paralyse  a  fifth  of  your  own  numbers,  by 
excluding  them  from  some  of  the  principal  benefits  of  your 
constitution,  at  the  very  time  you  say  all  your  numbers  are 
inadequate,  unless  inspired  by  those  very  privileges. 

As  I  recommend  to  you  to  give  the  privileges,  so  I 
should  recommend  the  Catholics  to  wait  cheerfully  and 
dutifully.  The  temper  with  which  they  bear  the  privation 
of  power  and  privilege  is  evidence  of  their  qualification : 
they  will  recollect  the  strength  of  their  case,  which  sets 
them  above  impatience ;  they  will  recollect  the  growth  of 
their  case  from  the  time  it  was  first  agitated,  to  the  present 
moment ;  and,  in  that  growth,  perceive  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  objections,  and  the  immortal  quality  of  the 
principle  they  contend  for.  They  will  further  recollect  what 
they  have  gotten  already — rights  of  religion,  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and,  above  all,  the  elective  franchise,  which  is  in 
itself  the  seminal  principle  of  everything  else :  with  a  vessel 
so  laden,  they  will  be  too  wise  to  leave  the  harbour,  and  trust 
the  fallacy  of  any  wind  :  nothing  can  prevent  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Catholics  but  intemperance.  For  this  they 
will  be  too  wise ;  the  charges  uttered  against  them  they 
will  answer  by  their  allegiance :  so  should  I  speak  to 
the  Catholics.  To  the  Protestant  I  would  say.  You  have 
gotten  the  land  and  powers  of  the  country,  and  it  now 
remains  to  make  those  acquisitions  eternal.  Do  not  you 
see,  according  to  the  present  state  and  temper  of  England 
and  France,  that  your  country  must  ultimately  be  the  seat 
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of  war  ?  Do  not  you  see,  that  your  children  must  stand  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  with  uncertainty  and  treachery  in  the 
rear  of  it  ?  If,  then,  by  ten  or  twelve  seats  in  Parliament 
given  to  Catholics,  you  could  prevent  such  a  day,  would 
not  the  compromise  be  everything  ?  What  is  your  wretched 
monopoly,  the  shadow  of  your  present,  the  memory  of  your 
past  power,  compared  to  the  safety  of  your  families,  the 
security  of  your  estates,  and  the  solid  peace  and  repose  of 
your  island  ?  Besides,  you  have  an  account  to  settle  with 
the  empire  :  might  not  the  empire  accost  you  thus  ?  '  For 
one  hundred  years  you  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
country,  and  very  loyally  have  you  taken  to  yourselves  the 
power  and  profit  thereof.  I  am  now  to  receive  at  your 
hands  the  fruits  of  all  this,  and  the  unanimous  support  of 
your  people :  where  is  it  ?  now,  when  I  am  beset  with 
enemies  and  in  my  day  of  trial.'  Let  the  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy answer  that  question,  for  I  cannot.  Above  twenty 
millions  have  been  wasted  on  their  shocking  contest,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  troops  of  the  line  locked  up  in  the 
island,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  ascendancy  of  the  country, 
and  the  empire  not  to  receive  the  strength  of  it.  Such 
a  system  cannot  last :  their  destinies  must  be  changed  and 
exalted ;  the  Catholic  no  longer  their  inferior,  nor  they 
inferior  to  every  one,  save  only  the  Catholic  ;  both  must  be 
free,  and  both  must  fight, — but  it  is  the  enemy,  and  not  one 
another :  thus  the  sects  of  religion  renouncing,  the  one  all 
foreign  connection,  and  the  other  all  domestic  proscription, 
shall  form  a  strong  country ;  and  thus  the  two  islands, 
renouncing  all  national  prejudices,  shall  form  a  strong 
empire — a  phalanx  in  the  west  to  check,  perhaps  ultimately 
to  confound  the  ambition  of  the  enemy.  I  know  the 
ground  on  which  1  stand,  and  the  truths  which  I  utter, 
and  I  appeal  to  the  objects  you  urge  against  me,  which  I 
constitute  my  judges,  to  the  spirit  of  your  own  religion,  and 
to  the  genius  of  your  own  revolution  ;  and  I  consent  to  have 
the  principle  which  I  maintain  tried  by  any  test,  and  equally 
sound,  I  contend  it  will  be  found,  whether  you  apply  it  to 
constitution  where  it  is  freedom,  or  to  empire  where  it  is 
strength,  or  to  religion  where  it  is  light. 

Turn  to  the  opposite  principle,  proscription  and  discord 
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— it  has  made  in  Ireland  not  only  war,  but  even  peace 
calamitous :  witness  the  one  that  followed  the  victories  of 
King  William,  to  the  Catholics  a  sad  servitude,  to  the 
Protestants  a  drunken  triumph,  and  to  both  a  peace  without 
trade  and  without  constitution.  You  have  seen  in  1798 
rebeUion  break  out  again,  the  enemy  making  her  expeditions 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  twenty  miUions  lost, 
one  farthing  of  which  did  not  tell  in  empire,  and  blood 
barbarously,  boyishly,  and  most  ingloriously  expended. 
These  things  are  in  your  recollection  :  one  of  the  causes  of 
these  things,  whether  efficient,  or  instrumental,  or  aggra- 
vating, the  proscriptive  system  I  mean,  you  may  now  remove ; 
it  is  a  great  work ! — or  has  ambition  not  enlarged  your 
mind,  or  only  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  action  ?  What  the 
best  men  in  Ireland  wished  to  do  but  could  not  do,  the 
patriot  courtier,  and  the  patriot  oppositionist,  you  may 
accomplish.  What  JNIr.  Gardiner,  INlr.  Langrishe,  men  who 
had  no  views  of  popularity  or  interest,  or  any  but  the 
public  good  ;  what  Mr.  Daly,  JNIr.  Burgh,  men  whom  I  shall 
not  pronounce  to  be  dead,  if  their  genius  live  in  this  mea- 
sure ;  what  Mr.  Forbes,  every  man  that  loved  Ireland  ;  what 
Lord  Pery,  the  wisest  man  Ireland  ever  produced  ;  what  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  an  able,  accomplished,  and  enlightened  servant 
of  the  crown ;  what  Lord  Charlemont,  superior  to  his  early 
prejudices,  bending  under  years  and  experience,  and  public 
affection  ;  what  that  dying  nobleman  ;  what  our  Burke  ;  what 
the  most  profound  divines.  Dr.  Newcome,  for  instance, 
our  late  Primate  (his  mitre  stood  in  the  front  of  that 
measure  ) ;  what  these  men  supported,  and  against  whom  ? 
Against  men  who  had  no  opinion  at  that  time,  or  at 
any  time,  on  the  subject,  except  that  which  the  minister 
ordered,  or  men,  whose  opinions  were  so  extravagant, 
that  even  bigotry  must  blush  for  them:  and  yet  those 
men  above  mentioned  had  not  before  them  considera- 
tions which  should  make  you  wise — that  the  Pope  has 
evaporated,  and  that  France  has  covered  the  best  part  of 
Europe.  That  terrible  sight  is  now  before  you  ;  it  is  a  gulf 
that  has  swallowed  up  a  great  portion  of  your  treasure,  it 
yawns  for  your  being — were  it  not  wise,  therefore,  to  come 
to  a   good   understanding   with  the   Irish  now;  it  will  be 
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miserable  if  anything  untoward  should  happen  hereafter, 
to  say  we  did  not  foresee  this  danger ;  against  other 
dangers,  against  the  Pope  we  were  impregnable  ;  but  if 
instead  of  guarding  against  dangers  which  are  not,  we  should 
provide  against  dangers  which  are,  the  remedy  is  in  your 
hands — the  franchises  of  the  constitution.  Your  ancestors 
were  nursed  in  that  cradle,  the  ancestors  of  the  petitioners 
v/ere  less  fortunate,  the  posterity  of  both  born  to  new  and 
strange  dangers  ;  let  them  agree  to  renounce  jealousies  and 
proscriptions,  in  order  to  oppose  what,  without  that  agree- 
ment, will  overpower  both.  Half  Europe  is  in  battalion 
against  us,  and  we  are  damning  one  another  on  account  of 
mysteries,  when  we  should  form  against  the  enemy,  and 
march. 

The  House  of  Commons. 
Slst  May,  1811. 

On  the  previous  day  Grattan  had  presented  to  the  House  the  general 
petition  from  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland,  and 
had  given  notice  that  on  the  following  day  he  would  bring  their 
claims  under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Accordingly,  on  this 
day,  he  desired  that  their  petition  should  be  read  ;  also  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  thanking  General  Graham  (an  Irishman)  and  the  army 
under  his  command  for  the  victory  at  Barossa ;  also  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  thanking  Lord  Wellington  (another  Irishman)  and  the 
army  in  Portugal.  This  having  been  done  he  proceeded  with  his 
motion. 

You  have  not  one  ally  who  is  not  Catholic  ;  and  ^^'i\\ 
you  continue  to  disqualify  Irish  CathoUcs,  who  fight  with 
you  and  your  allies,  because  their  religion  is  evidence  of 
disaffection.  But  if  the  Catholic  religion  be  this  evidence 
of  repugnance,  is  Protestantism  the  proof  of  affection  to 
the  Crown  and  Government  of  England  ?  For  an  answer, 
let  us  look  at  America.  In  vain  did  you  send  your  armies 
there ;  in  vain  did  you  appeal  to  the  ties  of  common 
origin,  and  common  religion.  America  joined  with  France, 
and  adopted  a  connection  with  a  Catholic  government. 
Turn  to  Prussia,  and  behold  whether  her  religion  has  had 
any  effect  on  her  political  character.  Did  the  faith  of 
Denmark    prevent    the    attack    on    Copenhagen  ?      It    is. 
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admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  Catholics  have  demonstrated 
their  allegiance,  in  as  strong  a  manner  as  the  willing 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  can  evince.  And, 
remember,  that  the  French  go  not  near  so  far  in  their 
defence  of  Catholicism,  as  you  in  your  hatred  of  it  in  your 
own  subjects,  and  your  reverence  for  it  in  your  allies. 
They  have  not  scrupled  to  pull  down  the  ancient  fabrics  of 
superstition  in  the  countries  subjected  to  their  arms.  Upon 
a  review  of  these  facts,  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that 
there  is  nothing  inherent  in  Catholicism,  which  either 
proves  disaffection,  or  disqualifies  for  public  trusts.  The 
immediate  inference  is,  that  they  have  as  much  right  as  any 
dissentient  sect,  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  privileges,  and 
a  participation  of  equal  rights.  That  they  are  as  fit  morally 
and  politically  to  hold  offices  in  the  state  or  seats  in 
Parliament.  Those  who  dispute  the  conclusion,  will  find  it 
their  duty,  to  controvert  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is 
founded.  I  do  not  believe  the  ehurch  is  in  any  danger ; 
but  if  it  is,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  in  a  wrong  way  to 
secure  it.  If  our  laws  will  battle  against  Providence,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the 
ordinances  of  God,  and  the  decrees  of  man ;  transient  must 
be  the  struggle,  rapid  the  event.  Let  us  suppose  an 
extreme  case,  but  applicable  to  the  present  point.  Suppose 
the  Thames  were  to  inundate  its  banks,  and  suddenly 
swelling,  enter  this  House  during  our  deliberations,  (an 
event  which  I  greatly  deprecate  from  my  private  friendship 
with  many  members  who  might  happen  to  be  present,  and 
my  sense  of  the  great  exertions  which  many  of  them  have 
made  for  the  public  interest,)  and  a  motion  of  adjournment 
being  made  should  be  opposed,  and  an  address  to  Provi- 
dence moved,  that  it  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  turn 
back  the  overflow,  and  direct  the  waters  into  another 
channel.  This,  it  will  be  said,  would  be  absurd ;  but 
consider  whether  you  are  acting  upon  a  principle  of  greater 
intrinsic  wisdom,  when,  after  provoking  the  resentments, 
you  arm  and  martialize  the  ambition  of  men,  under  the 
vain  assurance,  that  Providence  will  work  a  miracle  in  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  and  dispose  it  to  pay 
injustice  with   affection,  oppression  with   cordial    support. 
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This  is,  in  fact,  the  true  character  of  your  expectations  ; 
nothing  less  than  that  the  Author  of  the  Universe  should  sub- 
vert his  laws,  to  ratify  your  statutes,  and  disturb  the  settled 
course  of  nature ;  to  confirm  the  weak,  the  base  expedients 
of  man.  What  says  the  decalogue  ?  Honour  thy  father. 
What  says  the  penal  law  ?  Take  away  his  estate  !  Again, 
says  the  decalogue,  do  not  steal.  The  law,  on  the  contrary, 
proclaims,  you  may  rob  a  Catholic  !  The  great  error  of 
our  policy  is,  that  it  presupposes,  that  the  original  rights  of 
our  nature  may  be  violated  with  impunity,  in  imagining 
that  a  transgression  of  natural  law,  can  be  punished  only 
hereafter.  But  there  is  an  immediate,  as  well  as  a  future 
retribution,  and  a  remedy  provided  by  natural  causes  for 
this  obstruction  of  natural  justice.  The  early  effect  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  penal  code  in  Ireland,  was  to 
confound  tyrant  and  slave,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  one 
common  mass  of  misery  and  insignificance. 


The  House  of  Cojimons. 
23r6?  April,  1812. 

From  a  speech  by  Grattan  on  his  motion  for  a  Committee  to  revise 
the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 

You  profess  to  tolerate  religion  ;  you  do  not  tolerate 
religion  when  you  punish  it.  Disability  is  punishment ;  it 
is  a  punishment  in  a  very  high  degree.  You  cannot  say, 
that  an  application  to  get  rid  of  that  punishment,  is  an 
application  for  power ;  it  is  an  application  for  protection. 
Civil  capacities  are  defence  ;  they  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  Catholic  against  the  injustice  of  a  partial  trial ;  they  are 
necessary  to  protect  him  against  the  hardship  of  being 
taxed,  and  bound  by  a  body  of  which  he  constitutes  no 
part :  when  the  Catholics  desire  eligibility  to  the  office  of 
sheriff,  they  desire  a  protection  against  juries,  exclusively 
Protestant,  modelled  by  a  party  sheriff;  they  desire  that 
their  lives  and  properties  may  not  be  tried  exclusively  by 
those  who  disqualify  them.  If  this  be  ambition,  it  is  the 
ambition  of  not  being  hanged  by  a  party  jury  ;  the  ambition 
of  not  being  robbed  by  a  party  sheriff  packing  a  party  jury. 
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On  a  question  touching  Catholic  claims,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  not  now  a  fair  trial  in  Ireland  ;  in  a  case  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  they  have  not  the  benefits  even 
which  foreigners  possess.  I  do  not  say  this  applies  to 
ordinary  cases,  but  I  do  say  that  where  there  is  a  question 
touching  their  exertions  to  obtain  their  civil  privileges,  they 
have  not  a  fair  trial.  How  many  Catholics  were  jurymen 
on  the  late  trials  for  the  violation  of  the  convention  act  ? 
not  one ;  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  great  executive 
offices  of  their  country,  but  of  the  great  protective  principles 
by  which  their  lives  and  properties  should  be  defended. 
They  are  excluded  from  the  office  of  sheriff  by  which  juries 
are  impannelled,  and  from  that  legislative  body  by  which 
taxes  are  imposed. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  call  for  security ;  we  call 
for  security ;  we  call  for  security  against  a  policy  which 
would  make  the  British  name  in  Ireland  odious ;  we  call 
for  security  against  a  policy  which  would  make  the  British 
faith  in  Ireland  equivocal ;  we  call  for  security  against  a 
policy  which  would  disinherit,  disqualify,  and  palsy  a  fourth 
part  of  the  empire. 

•  ••••• 

I  know  the  strength  of  the  cause  I  support ;  it  might 
appeal  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  it  will  walk  the 
earth  and  flourish,  when  dull  declamation  shall  be  silent, 
and  the  pert  sophistry  that  opposed  it  shall  be  forgotten  in 
the  grave.  I  cannot  think  that  the  civil  capacities  of 
millions  coupled  with  the  cause  of  this  empire,  which  is 
involved  in  their  fate,  shall  owe  their  downfall  to  folly 
and  inanition.  As  well  might  I  suppose  the  navy  of 
England  to  be  blown  out  of  the  ocean  by  a  whirlwind 
raised  by  witches,  or  that  your  armies  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  should  be  laid  prostrate  by  harlequin  and  his 
wooden  sword,  as  that  such  interests  as  I  now  support 
should  be  overturned  by  a  crew  of  quaint  sophisters,  or 
by  ministers,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  studious  but  unenlight- 
ened ecclesiastics,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  interest,  and 
the  mask  of  religion.  The  people,  if  left  to  themselves,  and 
their  good  understanding,  will  agree ;  it  is  learned  ignorance 
only  that  would  sever  the  empire. 
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The  House  of  Commons. 

25M  May,  1815. 

From  the  speech  on  the  Address  of  thanks  for  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  An  amendment  to  the  Address  had  been  moved  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish  to  the  effect  that  war  ought  not  to  be  begun  with  France 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  an  individual  (Bonaparte)  from  the 
government  of  that  country.  Grattan  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Under  the  head  of  ability  to  combat  Buonaparte,  I  think 
we  should  not  despair. 

With  respect  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  we  must 
observe,  Buonaparte  has  broken  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  ; 
he  confesses  it ;  he  declares  he  never  considered  himself 
as  bound  by  it.  If,  then,  that  treaty  is  out  of  the  way,  he 
is  as  he  was  before  it — at  war.  As  Emperor  of  the  French, 
he  has  broken  the  treaty  of  Paris  ;  that  treaty  was  founded 
on  his  abdication ;  when  he  proposes  to  observe  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  he  proposes  what  he  cannot  do,  unless  he  abdicates. 

The  proposition  that  we  should  not  interfere  with  the 
government  of  other  nations  is  true,  but  true  with  qualifi- 
cations ;  if  the  government  of  any  other  country  contains 
an  insurrectionary  principle  as  France  did,  when  she  offered 
to  aid  the  insurrections  of  her  neighbours,  your  interference 
is  warranted  ;  if  the  government  of  another  country  con- 
tains the  principle  of  universal  empire,  as  France  did,  and 
promulgated,  your  interference  is  justifiable.  Gentlemen 
may  call  this  internal  government,  but  I  call  this  conspiracy  ; 
if  the  government  of  another  country  maintains  a  predatory 
army,  such  as  Buonaparte's,  with  a  view  to  hostility  and 
conquest,  your  interference  is  just.  He  may  call  this  in- 
ternal government,  but  I  call  this  a  preparation  for  war. 
No  doubt  he  will  accompany  this  with  offers  of  peace,  but 
such  offers  of  peace  are  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  arts 
of  war,  attended,  most  assuredly,  by  charging  on  you  the 
odium  of  a  long  and  protracted  contest,  and  with  much 
common-place,  and  many  good  saws  and  sayings,  of  the 
miseries  of  bloodshed,  and  the  savings  and  good  husbandry 
of  peace,  and  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  life  ;  but  if  you  listen 
to  this,  you  will  be  much  deceived  ;  not  only  deceived,  but 
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you  will  be  beaten.  Again,  if  the  government  of  another 
country  covers  more  ground  in  Europe,  and  destroys  the 
balance  of  power,  so  as  to  threaten  the  independence  of 
other  nations,  this  is  a  cause  of  your  interference.  Such 
was  the  principle  upon  which  we  acted  in  the  best  times  ; 
such  was  the  principle  of  the  grand  alliance ;  such  was  the 
triple  alliance  ;  and  such  the  quadruple ;  and  by  such  prin- 
ciples has  Europe  not  only  been  regulated  but  protected. 
If  a  foreign  government  does  any  of  those  acts  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  have  a  cause  of  war  ;  but  if  a  foreign  power 
does  all  of  them  ;  forms  a  conspiracy  for  universal  empire  ; 
keeps  up  an  army  for  that  purpose  ;  employs  that  army  to 
overturn  the  balance  of  power :  and  attempts  the  conquest 
of  Europe,  attempts  do  1  say,  in  a  great  degree  achieves  it, 
(for  what  else  was  Buonaparte's  dominion  before  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  ?)  and  then  receives  an  overthrow;  owes  its  de- 
liverance to  treaties  which  give  that  power  its  life,  and  these 
countries  their  security,  (for  what  did  you  get  from  France 
but  security  ?)  If  this  power,  I  say,  avails  itself  of  the 
conditions  in  the  treaties,  which  give  it  colonies,  prisoners, 
and  deliverance,  and  breaks  those  conditions  which  give 
you  security,  and  resumes  the  same  situation,  which  renders 
this  power  capable  of  repeating  the  same  atrocity ;  has 
England,  or  has  she  not,  a  right  of  war  ? 

Having  considered  the  two  questions,  that  of  ability, 
and  that  of  right,  and  having  shown  that  you  are  justified 
on  either  consideration  to  go  to  war,  let  me  now  suppose, 
that  you  treat  for  peace  ;  first,  you  will  have  a  peace  upon  a 
war  establishment,  and  then  a  war  without  your  present 
allies.  It  is  not  certain  that  you  will  have  any  of  them,  but 
it  is  certain  that  you  will  not  have  the  same  combination 
while  Buonaparte  increases  his  power  by  confirmation  of  his 
title,  and  by  further  preparation ;  so  that  you  will  have  a 
bad  peace,  and  a  bad  war.  Were  I  disposed  to  treat  for 
peace,  I  would  not  agree  to  the  amendment,  because  it 
disperses  your  allies,  and  strengthens  your  enemy,  and  says 
to  both,  we  will  quit  our  alliance,  to  confirm  Napoleon  on 
the  throne  of  France,  that  he  may  hereafter  more  advan- 
tageously fight  us,  as  he  did  before,  for  the  throne  of 
England. 
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Gentlemen  set  forth  the  pretensions  of  Buonaparte ; 
gentlemen  say,  that  he  has  given  liberty  to  the  press ;  he 
has  given  liberty  to  publication,  to  be  afterwards  tried  and 
punished  according  to  the  present  constitution  of  France, 
as  a  military  chief  pleases ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  given 
liberty  to  the  French  to  hang  themselves.  Gentlemen  say, 
he  has  in  his  dominions,  abolished  the  slave  trade ;  I  am 
unwilling  to  deny  him  praise  for  such  an  act ;  but  if  we 
praise  him  for  giving  liberty  to  the  African,  let  us  not  assist 
him  in  imposing  slavery  on  the  European.  Gentlemen  say, 
will  you  make  war  upon  character  ?  but  the  question  is, 
will  you  trust  a  government  without  one  ?  What  will  you 
do  if  you  are  conquered  ?  say  gentlemen.  I  answer,  the 
very  thing  you  must  do,  if  you  treat ;  abandon  the  Low 
Countries.  But  the  question  is,  in  which  case  are  you 
most  likely  to  be  conquered,  with  allies  or  without  them  ? 
Either  you  must  abandon  the  Low  Countries,  or  you  must 
preserve  them  by  arms,  for  Buonaparte  will  not  be  with- 
lield  by  treaty.  If  you  abandon  them,  you  will  lose  your 
situation  on  the  globe,  and  instead  of  being  a  medium  of 
communication  and  commerce  between  the  new  world 
and  the  old,  you  will  become  an  anxious  station  between 
two  fires  ;  the  continent  of  America,  rendered  hostile  by 
the  intrigues  of  France,  and  the  continent  of  Europe 
possessed  by  her  arms.  It  then  remains  for  you  to  deter- 
mine, if  you  do  not  abandon  the  Low  Countries,  in  what 
way  you  mean  to  defend  them,  alone  or  with  allies. 

Gentlemen  complain  of  the  allies,  and  say,  they  have 
partitioned  such  a  country,  and  transferred  such  a  country, 
and  seized  on  such  a  country.  What !  will  they  quarrel 
with  their  ally,  who  has  possessed  himself  of  a  part  of 
Saxony,  and  shake  hands  with  Buonaparte,  who  proposed 
to  take  possession  of  England  ?  If  a  prince  takes  \"enice, 
we  are  indignant ;  but  if  he  seizes  on  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  stands  covered  with  the  blood  of  millions,  and 
the  spoils  of  half  mankind,  our  indignation  ceases ;  vice 
becomes  gigantic,  conquers  the  understanding,  and  man- 
kind begin  by  wonder,  and  conclude  by  worship.  The 
character  of  Buonaparte  is  admirably  calculated  for  this 
effect ;  he  invests  himself  with  much  theatrical  grandeur  ; 
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he  is  a  great  actor  in  the  tragedy  of  his  own  government ; 
the  fire  of  his  genius  precipitates  on  universal  empire, 
certain  to  destroy  his  neighbours  or  himself ;  better  formed 
to  acquire  empire  than  to  keep  it;  he  is  a  hero  and  a 
calamity  formed  to  punish  France,  and  to  perplex  Europe. 

The  authority  of  JNlr.  Fox  has  been  alluded  to  ;  a  great 
authority,  and  a  great  man  ;  his  name  excites  tenderness 
and  wonder ;  to  do  justice  to  that  immortal  person  you 
must  not  limit  your  view  to  this  country  ;  his  genius  was 
not  confined  to  England,  it  acted  three  hundred  miles  off  in 
breaking  the  chains  of  Ireland ;  it  was  seen  three  thousand 
miles  off  in  communicating  freedom  to  the  Americans ;  it 
was  visible,  I  know  not  how  far  off,  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  Indian ;  it  was  discernible  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  accomplishing  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
You  are  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  his  mind  by  parallels 
of  latitude.  His  heart  was  as  soft  as  that  of  a  woman  ;  his 
intellect  was  adamant ;  his  weaknesses  were  virtues  ;  they 
protected  him  against  the  hard  habit  of  a  politician,  and 
assisted  nature  to  make  him  amiable  and  interesting.  The 
question  discussed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  1792,  was  whether  you 
would  treat  with  a  revolutionary  government  ?  The  present 
is,  whether  you  will  confirm  a  military  and  a  hostile  one  ? 
You  will  observe,  that  when  Mr.  Fox  was  willing  to  treat, 
the  French,  it  was  understood,  were  ready  to  evacuate  the 
Low  Countries.  If  you  confirm  the  present  government,  you 
must  expect  to  lose  them.  Mr.  Fox  objected  to  the  idea  of 
driv^ing  France  upon  her  resources,  lest  you  should  make  her 
a  military  government.  The  question  now  is,  whether  you 
will  make  that  military  government  perpetual  ?  I  therefore 
do  not  think  the  theory  of  Mr.  Fox  can  be  quoted  against 
us ;  and  the  practice  of  JMr.  Fox  tends  to  establish  our 
proposition,  for  he  treated  with  Buonaparte  and  failed. 
Mr.  Fox  was  tenacious  of  England,  and  would  never  yield 
an  iota  of  her  superiority  ;  but  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
treat  was  to  be  found,  not  in  Mr.  Fox,  but  in  Buonaparte. 

On  the  French  subject,  speaking  of  authority,  we  cannot 
forget  JNlr.  Burke.  ]Mr.  Burke,  the  prodigy  of  nature  and 
acquisition.  He  read  everything,  he  saw  everything,  he 
foresaw  everything.     His  knowledge  of  history  amounted 
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to  a  power  of  foretelling ;  and  when  he  perceived  the  wild 
work  that  was  doing  in  France,  that  great  political  phy- 
sician, intelligent  of  symptoms,  distinguished  between  the 
access  of  fever  and  the  force  of  health  ;  and  what  other  men 
conceived  to  be  the  vigour  of  her  constitution,  he  knew  to 
be  no  more  than  the  paroxysm  of  her  madness,  and  then, 
prophet-like,  he  pronounced  the  destinies  of  France,  and,  in 
his  prophetic  fury,  admonished  nations. 

Gentlemen  speak  of  the  Bourbon  family.  I  have  already 
said,  we  should  not  force  the  Bourbon  upon  France ;  but 
we  owe  it  to  departed  (I  would  rather  say  to  interrupted) 
greatness,  to  observe,  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  not 
tyrannical ;  under  her,  everything,  except  the  administration 
of  the  country,  was  open  to  animadversion  ;  every  subject 
was  open  to  discussion,  philosophical,  ecclesiastical,  and 
political,  so  that  learning,  and  arts,  and  sciences,  made 
progress.  Even  England  consented  to  borrow  not  a  little 
from  the  temperate  meridian  of  that  government.  Her 
court  stood  controlled  by  opinion,  limited  by  principles 
of  honour,  and  softened  by  the  influence  of  manners ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  there  was  an  amenity  in  the  condition  of 
France,  which  rendered  the  French  an  amiable,  an  enlight- 
ened, a  gallant  and  accomplished  race.  Over  this  gallant 
race  you  see  imposed  an  oriental  despotism.  Their  present 
court  (Buonaparte's  court)  has  gotten  the  idiom  of  the  East 
as  well  as  her  constitution ;  a  fantastic  and  barbaric  ex- 
pression ;  an  unreality,  which  leaves  in  the  shade  the  modesty 
of  truth,  and  states  nothing  as  it  is,  and  everything  as  it  is 
not.  The  attitude  is  affected,  the  taste  is  corrupted,  and 
the  intellect  perverted.  Do  you  wish  to  confirm  this 
military  tyranny  in  the  heart  of  Europe  ?  A  tyranny  founded 
on  the  triumph  of  the  army  over  the  principles  of  civil 
government,  tending  to  universalize  throughout  Europe  the 
domination  of  the  sword,  and  to  reduce  to  paper  and  parch- 
ment, Magna  Charta,  and  all  our  civil  constitutions.  An 
experiment  such  as  no  country  ever  made,  and  no  good 
country  would  ever  permit ;  to  relax  the  moral  and  religious 
influences  ;  to  set  heaven  and  earth  adrift  from  one  another ; 
and  make  God  Almighty  a  tolerated  alien  in  his  own 
creation ;  an  insurrectionary  hope  to  every  bad  man  in  the 
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community,  and  a  frightful  lesson  of  profit  and  power, 
vested  in  those  who  have  pandered  their  allegiance  from 
King  to  Emperor,  and  now  found  their  pretensions  to 
domination  on  the  merit  of  breaking  their  oaths,  and 
deposing  their  sovereign.  Should  you  do  anything  so 
monstrous  as  to  leave  your  allies  in  order  to  confirm  such 
a  system  ;  should  you  forget  your  name,  forget  your  an- 
cestors, and  the  inheritance  they  have  left  you  of  morality 
and  renown  ;  should  you  astonish  Europe,  by  quitting  your 
allies  to  render  immortal  such  a  composition,  would  not  the 
nations  exclaim,  '  You  have  very  providently  watched  over 
our  interests,  and  very  generously  have  you  contributed  to 
our  service,  and  do  you  falter  now  ?  In  vain  have  you 
stopped  in  your  own  person  the  flying  fortunes  of  Europe  ; 
in  vain  have  you  taken  the  eagle  of  Napoleon,  and  snatched 
invincibility  from  his  standard,  if  now,  when  confederated 
Europe  is  ready  to  march,  you  take  the  lead  in  the  desertion, 
and  preach  the  penitence  of  Buonaparte  and  the  poverty  of 
England.' 

As  to  her  poverty,  you  must  not  consider  the  money 
you  spend  in  your  defence,  but  the  fortune  you  would  lose 
if  you  were  not  defended ;  and  further,  you  must  recollect 
you  will  pay  less  to  an  immediate  war,  than  to  a  peace 
with  a  war  establishment,  and  a  war  to  follow  it.  Recollect 
further,  that  whatever  be  your  resources,  they  must  outlast 
those  of  all  your  enemies  ;  and  further,  that  your  empire 
cannot  be  saved  by  a  calculation.  Besides,  your  wealth  is 
only  a  part  of  your  situation.  The  name  you  have  estab- 
lished, the  deeds  you  have  achieved,  and  the  part  you  have 
sustained,  preclude  you  from  a  second  place  among  nations ; 
and  when  you  cease  to  be  the  first,  you  are  nothing. 
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CHARLES  JAMES  FOX 

(1749-1806) 

FOX'S  speeches,  like  those  of  Chatham  and  Sheridan,  have  come 
down  to  us  so  lopped  by  reporters  and  paraphrased  by  editors  that 
his  genius  is  shorn  of  some  of  its  natural  splendour.  But  in  spite 
of  this  incurable  disadvantage  there  is  still  enough  remaining  U* 
give  ample  matter  for  enjoyment  and  admiration.  He  is  the  greatest 
Parliamentary  gladiator  in  the  history  of  English  politics.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  the  arena,  the  people  were  the  spectators, 
their  plaudits  were  his  laurels,  and  his  lasting  fanje  is  the  reward  of  an 
undefeated  and  gallant  career. 

Wherever  a  lover  of  liberty  may  be  found,  the  name  of  Charles 
James  Fox  is  one  to  conjure  with.  Liberty  was  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils,  his  beloved  mistress,  the  child  of  his  affections,  the  religion 
of  his  life,  and  if  he  made  mistakes  and  was  human  in  frailty  and 
oftentimes  blan)able,  he  never  forgot  that  dear  empress  of  his  thoughts 
nor  betrayed  the  sacred  cause  of  Freedom. 

His  eloquence  was  himself.  There  was  no  dissimulation,  nor  subtle 
abstraction  for  the  splitting  of  a  hair,  nor  sophistical  reasoning  ta 
load  the  scales.  His  heart  was  in  his  advocacy,  his  belief  was  in 
his  case,  and  the  conviction  that  filled  and  fired  him  fired  those  also  who 
heard  him,  and  imparted  reality  and  humanity  to  the  common  issues  of 
the  hour.  To  read  him  therefore  is  a  liberal  education.  He  lacked  the 
authority  of  Chatham,  the  philosophy  of  Burke,  the  stately  calm  of 
Pitt,  the  classic  finish  of  Canning ;  but  he  makes  up  easily  for  the 
want  of  these.  His  orations  breathe  a  large  and  touching  chivalry,  a 
fervent  and  lovable  temper,  a  comradeship  with  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed,  and  a  generosity  of  character  which,  if  they  do  not  make 
him  the  greatest  orator  of  those  whose  names  are  I'ecorded  in  these 
pages,  perhaps  constitute  him  in  their  union  the  most  universal  citizen 
of  them  all. 

He  was  the  only  man  who  could  stand  up  to  Pitt  without  being 
worsted.     Pitt,  who    could   chill  most  of  his  opponents  into   silence, 
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had  no  power  of  intimidation  over  Fox.  From  the  gaming-table,  from 
the  race-course,  from  some  rollicking  wine-party.  Fox  would  rush  into 
the  House  and,  seizing  the  mood  of  the  moment,  hurl  himself, 
apparently  without  preparation,  into  the  midst  of  the  fray.  The  onset 
was  so  impetuous  that  no  barrier  could  keep  him  back.  He  overflowed 
all  criticism  and  every  attempt  at  discouragement,  and  this  deluge 
of  energy  never  failed  to  leave  discomfiture  and  wreckage  in  its  track. 
Pitt  always  underrated  the  genius  of  Fox,  and  Fox  in  turn  never 
gave  Pitt  his  due.  The  lifelong  rivalry  between  the  two  men  was 
never  softened  by  mutual  understanding.  The  cold  statesmanship  and 
somewhat  contemptuous  tolerance  of  the  one  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  vehement  and  warm-blooded  impulses  of  the  other.  And  so 
these  two  great  figures  lived  and  died,  and  even  now  each  has  his  votaries; 
and  the  rivalry  still  seems  to  continue  between  their  spirits,  although 
the  noise  of  the  combat  is  almost  stilled  and  the  cause  of  quarrel 
over. 

The  House  of  Commons. 
loth  December,  1779. 

From  the  speech  made  in  support  of  Burke's  scheme  of  economical 
reform. 

I  cannot,  Sir,  prevail  on  myself  to  be  entirely  silent 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  I  shall,  however,  trouble 
the  House  with  but  a  very  few  words.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  my  honourable  friend ;  and, 
in  general,  it  has  my  hearty  approbation.  I  thank  him  for 
the  pains  he  has  taken  for  the  public  service ;  I  thank  him 
as  much  for  his  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  this 
House.  I  am  just  come  from  another  place,  where  the 
first  men  in  the  kingdom,  the  first  in  abilities,  the  first 
in  estimation,  are  now  libelling  this  House. ^  Every 
instance  they  give — and  they  give  many  and  strong 
instances — of  uncorrected  abuse,  with  regard  to  public 
money,  is  a  libel  on  this  House.  Every  argument  they 
use  for  the  reduction  of  prodigal  expence — and  their 
arguments  are  various  and  unanswerable — is  a  libel  on  this 
House.  Everything  they  state  on  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  corrupt  influence — and  it  never  was  half  so  flourishing — 
is  a  libel  on  this  House. 

^  A  motion  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  relative  to  the  alarming  addition 
recently  made  to  the  national  debt  under  the  head  of  Extraordinaries. 
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But,  Sir,  this  House  will  be  brought,  by  proper  means, 
to  wipe  off  all  these  imputations.  The  people  for  a  long 
time  have  been  slow  and  torpid.  The  noble  lord  on  the 
floor  doubts  whether  they  have  virtue  enough  to  go  through 
with  the  plan  of  reformation,  which  my  honourable  friend 
has  to  propose.  But  the  virtue  of  necessity  will  animate 
them  at  last ;  and  through  them  will  it  animate  and  correct 
this  House.  The  virtue  of  necessity — sure  in  its  principle, 
and  irresistible  in  its  operation — is  an  effectual  reformer. 
It  awakens  late ;  but  it  calls  up  many  other  virtues  to 
its  aid  ;  and  their  joint  exertion  will  infallibly  bear  down 
the  greatest  force,  and  dissipate  the  strongest  combination 
that  corrupt  men  have  ever  formed,  or  can  ever  form  against 
them. 

There  is  amongst  us  but  one  mind  upon  the  subject. 
I  hope  and  trust,  that  no  man  or  description  of  men,  none 
who  look  to  the  public,  none  who  wish  the  public  ever 
to  look  up  to  them,  will  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  their 
own  reputation,  and  to  all  discernment  of  their  true 
interest,  as  at  any  time,  upon  any  terms,  or  upon  any 
pretences,  to  accept  of  the  management  of  the  state,  with- 
out securing  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  my  honourable 
friend,  or  of  one  similar  to  it.  If  they  should  do  otherwise, 
let  them  come  into  office  with  what  intentions  they  may, 
they  will  sink  in  character  faster  than  they  can  rise  in 
power.  That  very  influence,  which  they  are  prevailed  upon 
to  cherish  as  their  means  of  stiength,  will  become  the 
source  of  their  weakness.  They  will  find,  that  the 
influence  is  not  at  their  disposal.  They  will  find  every 
good  design  which  they  may  form,  traversed  and  frustrated. 
This  influence  will  even  appear  in  avowed  opposition  to 
them.  It  will  be  employed  first  to  embarrass,  and  at  length 
to  destroy  them.  Whoever  wishes  for  ability  to  serve  their 
country,  must  get  rid  of  that  kind  of  instrument. 

My  honourable  friend  who  spoke  last  says  well,  that  his 
duty  and  allegiance  to  the  king  are  strong  motives  with 
him,  for  wishing  success  to  this  proposition.  Certainly  they 
must  be  so  to  every  good  subject.  Can  the  king  possibly 
enjoy  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  people,  when  his 
interest  is    wholly  dissociated  from    theirs,  and   put  upon 
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a  bottom  perfectly  separate  ?  It  is  but  one  and  the  same 
principle  which  cements  friendship  between  man  and  man 
in  society,  and  which  promotes  affection  between  king  and 
subject ;  namely  that  they  share  but  one  fortune  ;  that  they 
flourish  by  the  same  prosperity ;  and  are  equal  sufferers 
under  the  same  distress  ;  that  the  calamity  of  the  people  is 
the  depression  of  the  prince.  On  any  other  terms,  there  can 
be  no  sympathy  between  men  in  any  relation  of  life.  Can 
anything  be  more  unseemly,  more  calculated  to  separate  his 
majesty  from  his  people,  and  to  alienate  his  people  from 
him,  than  to  find,  that  when  the  landed  estates  are  sunk  one- 
fifth  in  value,  when  their  rents  remain  unpaid  ;  when  manu- 
factures languish  and  trade  expires ;  and  in  that  condition, 
burthen  upon  burthen  is  piled  upon  the  fainting  people ; 
when  men  of  all  ranks  are  obliged  to  retrench  the  most 
innocent  luxuries,  and  even  such  as  were  rather  grown  by 
habit  into  a  kind  of  decent  convenience,  and  to  draw  them- 
selves up  into  the  limits  of  an  austere  and  pinching  economy, 
that  just  the  beginning  of  that  time  should  be  chosen,  that 
a  period  of  such  general  distress  should  be  snatched  at 
as  the  lucky  moment  for  complimenting  the  crown  with  an 
addition  of  no  less  than  £100,000  a  year  ?  that  the  king 
should  rise  in  splendour  upon  the  very  ruins  of  the  country, 
and  amidst  its  desolations  should  flourish  with  increased 
opulence  amidst  the  cries  of  his  afflicted  subjects  ?  It 
is  something  monstrous,  something  unnatural ;  an  outrage 
to  the  sense ;  an  insult  on  the  sufferings  of  the  nation. 

I  hope,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  for  the 
sake  of  all  public  men,  for  the  sake  of  the  crown,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  king  upon  the  throne,  that  my  honour- 
able friend  will  add  perseverance  to  the  diligence  he  has 
already  employed  in  his  plan  for  lessening  the  public 
expenses  and  reducing  the  ruinous  influence  of  the  crown ; 
and  that  no  time  after  the  holidays  will  be  lost  in  pro- 
ducing it.  He  has  my  hearty  approbation,  and  shall  have 
my  warmest  support. 
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The  House  of  Commons. 
8th  March,  1780. 

Fox  made  this  speech,  like  the  last,  in  support  of  Burke's  plan  of 
economical  reform.  Extracts  from  Burke's  speech  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  elsewhere.  Mr.  Rigby  had  raised  the  question  of  the  competence 
of  the  House  to  enter  into  any  discussion  whatever  relative  to  the  King's 
civil  list  revenue  or  establishment. 

There  was  nothing  I  wish  for  more  than  for  the  House 
to  come  to  a  determination  upon  this  great  constitutional 
question,  whether  we  are  competent  or  not  to  interfere  in 
matters  that  respect  the  king's  civil  list  ?  It  is  a  point 
upon  which  men's  minds  seem  to  dwell,  and  in  the  issue  of 
which  the  whole  nation  is  so  essentially  concerned,  that  I 
cannot  for  one  but  wish  most  heartily  to  have  it  before  the 
House  in  a  debateable  shape,  and  decided  upon  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and,  indeed,  I  should  have  liked  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  ^  better  than  I  do  ;  I  should  have  thought 
him  more  fair,  and  the  justice  of  the  people  better  dealt 
with,  had  he  taken  a  proper  opportunity,  as  he  surely  might 
have  done,  of  submitting  the  question,  of  which  he  pro- 
fesses himself  so  warm  an  advocate,  and  not  having  started 
it  to  the  House,  at  a  time  when  he  knows  it  cannot  be 
moved  regularly,  nor  decided  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  impressed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  resolution  he  has  broached,  and  the  principle 
is  to  pervade  the  whole  bill ;  so  that  when  any  clause 
comes  under  discussion,  it  is  to  operate  against  it,  as  if  the 
principle  really  had  been  accepted  of  by  the  House.  Gen- 
tlemen do  not  like  abstract  propositions,  and  a  noble  lord^ 
reprobated  speculative  questions,  because  they  do  not  like 
unparliamentary  proceedings,  and  because  these  questions 
are  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  spread  abroad  to  let 
the  public  know  what  the  House  is  doing.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  anything  more  shameful  and  absurd !  For  my 
part,  I  declare,  and  I  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  declaring  it, 
that  I  wish  to  have  these  very  abstract  propositions  decided, 
and  this  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  people  of  England 
know  what  they  have  to  expect ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  use 

1  Mr.  Rigby.  ^  Lord  Beauchanip. 
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every  means  in  my  power  that  the  public  may  know  what 
the  House  does,  and  what  the  members  individually  do,  in 
order  that  the  people  may  understand  properly,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  who  are  to  be  trusted,  and  who  are  not.  But 
gentlemen  shrink  from  the  proposition  respecting  the  king's 
civil  list ;  they  are  afraid  to  meet  it ;  and  even  the  boldest 
of  the  ministerial  phalanx  are  afraid  to  hazard  it,  though 
some  of  them  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt  the  principle,  and 
to  support,  in  their  speeches,  the  proposition  that  the  House 
has  no  right  to  interfere  in  it.  Good  God !  have  I  been 
asleep !  how  have  1  been  lost  to  myself !  to  what  little 
purpose  has  all  my  education,  my  knowledge,  and  my 
experience  been  attained,  if  this  is  really  the  fact !  But, 
surely,  it  will  never  be  a  doctrine  established  in  this  House, 
that  the  king  is  to  be  uncontrolled  in  his  civil  list !  Do 
men  know  what  they  are  asserting,  when  they  hold  such 
language  ?  Do  they  really  see  no  danger  in  it  ?  Or  are 
they  so  truly  ignorant  or  so  lost  to  the  will  of  others,  as  not 
to  knov/,  or  knowing,  not  to  stand  up  and  fairly  tell  the 
House,  that  they  are  competent  to  the  purpose,  and  that 
the  king  is  only  a  trustee  for  the  people,  and  liable  to  have 
his  accounts  inspected  by  parliament  ?  Has  not  such  a 
practice  been  the  uniform  practice  of  Parliament  ?  How 
was  it  with  James  the  Second  ?  Had  not  that  unhappy 
king,  who  preferred  a  wretched,  miserable  pension  from  the 
court  of  France,  to  the  law  of  his  subjects  on  constitutional 
grounds,  his  whole  revenue  taken  from  him  ? 

I  am  amazed  to  hear  any  opposition  made  to  so  plain  an 
axiom,  a  power  so  rooted  in  parliament.  For,  has  the 
present  king  any  hereditary  right  ?  Parliament,  indeed, 
has  made  him  the  successor  to  the  throne,  but  hereditary 
right  he  has  none.  He  is,  as  an  honourable  friend  near 
me  ^  has  declared,  the  mere  creature  of  the  people's  insti- 
tuting, and  holds  nothing  but  what  he  holds  in  trust  for 
the  people,  for  their  use  and  benefit.  Can  gentlemen, 
then,  think  so  absurdly  as  to  conclude,  that  the  king's  civil 
list  revenue  is  given  to  his  majesty  to  expend  just  as  he 
should  think  fit  ?  No,  it  is  given  him  for  the  service  of  the 
public  ;  and  the  people's  representatives  have  at  all  times  a 

1  Mr.  Burke. 
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constitutional  authority  to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of 
this  allowance,  to  reduce  it,  and,  indeed,  to  take  the  whole 
of  it,  or  in  other  words,  to  resume  the  whole  of  it  into  their 
hands  again,  whenever  the  abuse  of  it,  or  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  should  require  it.  The  king,  it  is  true,  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  people,  but  the  king  is  to  hold  the  crown 
only  as  long  as  the  people  shall  choose.  This,  I  trust,  I 
may  advance  without  offence.  I  feel  myself  warm,  and  I 
know  it.  But  I  trust  I  am  neither  unparliamentary,  nor 
disorderly.  I  again  assert  that  the  king  is  no  longer  king 
than  while  he  shall  be  found  to  wear  the  crown  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  for  all  power  lodged  in  the  crown,  or  else- 
where, can  only  center  in  this  one  great  and  fundamental 
point. 

It  is  a  certain  maxim,  however,  laid  down,  and  there  are 
those  preposterous  enough  to  support  it,  that  touching  the 
king's  civil  list,  would  be  meddling  with  private  property. 
This  1  absolutely  deny.  But,  admitting  for  a  moment  the 
fact,  is  not  this  often  done,  when  the  good  of  the  public 
calls  for  such  a  sacrifice  ?  In  making  turnpikes  and  new 
roads,  is  not  private  property  meddled  with  ;  and  does  not 
parliament  do  it  every  week  in  the  course  of  the  session  ? 
And  why  is  not  the  private  property  of  his  majesty,  if  the 
king's  civil  list  really  is  private  property,  to  be  curtailed, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  state  called  upon  parliament  to 
doit? 

The  influence  of  the  crown  has  been  said  to  have  arisen, 
not  from  any  increase  of  the  civil  list,  nor  an  improper  use  of 
it,  but  from  the  large  augmentation  of  the  navy  and  army ; 
and  gentlemen  (on  the  other  side)  are  not,  with  a  candour 
I  do  not  wish  to  imitate,  to  ask  the  side  of  the  House  on 
which  I  range,  why  we  would  attack  the  civil  list  to  reduce 
the  influence  we  complain  of  ?  I  am  aware  of  the  subtilty 
of  the  reasoning,  and  am  ready  to  meet  it.  The  naval  and 
military  arrangements,  however  extensive,  are  insisted  upon 
as  necessary.  They  naturally  bring  a  prodigious  influence 
with  their  establishments,  and  yet  they  are  not  to  be  les- 
sened. How,  then,  is  parliament  to  check  the  influence  of 
the  crown  ?  Not  by  reducing  the  navy  or  the  army,  for 
they  are  requisite  and  natural  influences.     What  way,  then, 
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is  there  to  narrow  this  influence  but  by  striking  off  part  of 
the  civil  hst  ?  ParHament  has  no  otlier  way  of  doing  it,  we 
have  no  alternative ;  we  are  to  reduce  the  influence  in  a 
manner  within  our  power,  and  we  had  no  other  mode  of 
getting  at  it  but  through  the  civil  list. 

The  House  of  Commons. 
I5fh  June,  1781. 

From  Fox"'s  speech  in  support  of  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  to 
amend  the  Act  of  1753  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  better  preventing  of 
clandestine  marriages.'  This  Act  had  led  to  the  validity  of  many  mar- 
riages being  not  only  questioned  but  upset,  and  the  exclusion  of  innocent 
offspring  from  the  succession  to  property,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
parents  had  been  married  bond  fide,  although  iri'egularly.  Fox's  parents 
had  themselves  been  married  clandestinely. 

The  learned  gentleman  who  began  the  opposition  to  my 
motion,  went  into  a  train  of  reasoning  which  to  me  was 
inexplicable.  He  confounded  the  laws  of  man  with  the 
rights  of  nature,  and  considered  property  as  a  natural  right. 
It  is  by  no  means  so.  It  is  an  artificial  right,  the  creation  of 
human  means,  perfectly  adventitious,  and  by  no  means  con- 
nected with  the  dignity,  the  rank,  or  the  happiness  of  nature. 
JNIarriage  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  natural  right.  I  asserted 
this  on  the  occasion  of  introducing  this  matter  to  the  House 
before,  and  was  contradicted  and  laughed  at  for  the  asser- 
tion, but  I  still  maintain,  that  marriage  is  a  right  of  nature, 
to  which  every  creature  is  in  common  entitled  by  the  wise 
laws  and  dispensations  of  Providence.  This  assertion  I 
explained  and  proved,  by  saying,  that  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  was  a  natural  right,  a  right  recognised  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  of  which  they  could  not  be  deprived  by 
human  institutions.  This  intercourse  is  limited  by  the  laws 
of  this,  and  of  every  other  civilised  and  christian  country,  to 
a  state  of  wedlock. 

This,  then,  being  the  only  legal  condition  on  which  the 
natural  right  of  intercourse  can  be  exercised,  I  am  entitled 
to  say,  and  after  this  explanation  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
contradicted,  that  marriage  is  a  natural  right.  What,  then, 
can  the  legislature  of  this,  or  of  any  country,  conceive  in 
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their  insolence  or  in  their  folly,  that  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  reverse  the  decree  of  God,  to  alter  the  system  of 
Providence,  and  to  destroy,  by  a  human  law,  a  natural  right ! 
For  this  reason  I  have  always  conceived,  that  this  act  is 
one  to  which  the  legislature  are  not  competent  from  their 
authority,  and  much  less  from  their  capacity.  1  do  not 
conceive  that  parliament  have  it  in  their  power  to  destroy 
or  to  abridge  one  single  right  of  nature  ;  such  is  the  right  of 
marriage  ;  such  is  the  right  of  human  liberty,  for  which  our 
constitution  has  so  amply  provided.  But  if  they  have  pre- 
sumed, at  any  moment  of  pride  or  avarice,  to  do  that  for 
which  they  are  not  constituted,  the  other  obstacle  has  inter- 
vened, and  defeated  the  intention  as  well  as  the  end.  This 
is  the  obstacle  of  their  incapacity.  It  has  been  visible  in 
other  instances ;  it  has  operated  to  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind in  this.  For  though  the  marriage  act  has  been  framed 
with  all  the  ingenuity  and  all  the  caution  of  human  skill ; 
though  there  is  no  error  or  defect  in  any  of  its  provisions, 
yet  it  has  failed  of  producing  the  desired  end.  Why  ?  For 
the  same  reason  that  all  such  bills,  however  subtle,  must 
fail,  in  which  the  cunning  of  man  dares  to  set  himself  up  in 
opposition  to  infinite  wisdom,  and  to  the  eternal  laws  of 
God. 

But  it  is  said :  '  This  act  does  not  destroy  the  right  of 
marriage,  allowing  it  to  be  a  natural  right ;  it  only  suspends 
the  enjoyment  of  that  right  for  a  time  :  after  the  age  of 
twenty-one  the  party  is  at  liberty  to  enjoy  that  right,  for 
then  he  or  she  is  arrived  at  the  age  of  judgment  and  of 
discretion.'  The  futility  of  this  argument  is  evident  from 
the  recital  of  it.  Is  there  any  such  limitation  in  the  laws  of 
nature  ?  Does  she  point  out  any  period  when  the  human 
mind  may  without  fear  be  left  to  follow  its  own  dictates  in 
the  enjoyment  of  this  great  right  and  purpose  of  our  being  ? 
After  having  matured  the  creature  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right,  does  she  restrain  him  for  a  time  from  that  enjoyment  ? 
No ;  on  the  contrary,  nature  points  out  the  tyranny  of  the 
restriction  by  the  general  operation  of  her  system.  The  age 
at  which  the  sexes  are  marriageable  is  several  years  sooner 
than  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  for  several  years,  therefore, 
they  are  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  natural  right. 
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They  are  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  it  in  that  season  of  Hfe 
most  favourable  to  all  the  noble  and  generous  inducements 
of  the  mind,  when  with  the  warm  incentives  of  love  and 
affection  the  sexes  meet  without  those  low  and  sordid  views 
which  interest  points  out,  and  which  age  and  avarice  confirm. 
The  season  of  youth  is  the  season  of  passion,  when  the  heart 
possesses  all  its  feeling  and  sensibility,  untainted  by  the 
mercenary  considerations  which  afterwards  our  commerce 
with,  and  knowledge  of,  the  world  are  likely  to  inspire. 
This,  then,  is  the  season  when  connections  are  likely  to 
be  formed  between  the  sexes,  which  having  their  origin  in 
mutual  passion,  are  calculated  to  confer  permanent  felicity. 
It  is  passion  and  not  reason  that  is  the  best  capable  of 
providing  for  our  happiness  in  wedlock. 

If  we  are  in  every  great  occurrence  of  our  lives,  and 
particularly  in  this,  to  wait  for  the  slow  decisions  of  reason 
and  discretion,  what  must  be  the  consequence?  Solitary 
singlehood  and  general  depopulation !  For  if  men,  in  a 
cold  and  sober  mood,  are  to  sit  down  to  calculate  all  the 
probable  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  wedlock,  the 
disgusts  and  anxieties,  and  all  the  tribe  of  contingencies  to 
which  the  weakness  and  vices  of  the  heart  so  often  give 
birth,  how  few,  how  comparatively  few,  of  the  human  race 
would  venture  on  the  state ;  for  in  such  a  calculation,  what 
are  the  considerations  that  would  have  weight  ?  Similarity 
of  age,  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  above  all,  union  of 
hearts  ?  No  ;  these  would  be  secondary  considerations,  and 
the  primary  would  be  fortune,  birth,  connections,  and 
splendour.  These  are  the  motives  that  actuate  parents 
and  guardians  in  their  negotiations  for  their  children  and 
wards,  and  these  are  the  causes  of  all  the  multiplied  varieties 
of  connubial  misery.  It  is  to  me  a  plain,  simple,  and  positive 
maxim,  that  no  person,  not  even  a  parent,  with  all  the  love 
and  tenderness  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  possess,  and 
much  less  a  guardian  without  those  ties,  can  possibly  judge 
so  well  for  a  son,  a  daughter,  or  a  ward,  as  the  persons  them- 
selves. We  are  always  the  best  judges  of  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  our  own  dispositions,  our  own  wants,  and  our 
desires  in  life.  In  that  generous  season,  which  is  prohibited 
by  law,  the  young  parties  are  more  likely  to  judge  well  for 
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themselves  than  their  parents  or  their  guardians.  The  one 
will  decide  from  passion,  the  other  will  argue  from  prudence  ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  is,  that,  as  my  honourable  friend  has 
with  truth  and  beauty  expressed  it,  '  the  heart  of  youth  is 
wiser  than  the  head  of  age.' 

Philosophers  may  argue  as  they  please  for  the  prevalence 
of  reason  ;  it  is  however  a  fact,  which  neither  moralists  nor 
philosophers  can  deny,  that  nature  has  planted  passions  in 
the  heart  of  man  for  the  wisest  purposes,  both  of  religion 
and  of  life  ;  and  it  is  finely  calculated  in  many  cases,  to 
subdue  and  overthrow  reason  ;  to  rise  superior  to  its  slow 
authority,  and  to  urge  the  mind  to  enterprizes,  in  which 
there  is  at  once  both  danger  and  deUght.  Dean  Swift  had 
a  maxim,  in  the  truth  of  which  he  agreed  as  thoroughly  as 
he  ever  did  in  any  sentiment  or  axiom  whatever.  It  was, 
*  That  there  are  two  passions  in  the  human  heart  superior 
to  the  government  and  control  of  reason,  and  which  are 
planted  there  by  a  particular  providence,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  species ;  these  are,  the  love  of  life,  and  the  love 
of  the  sexes.'  The  first  is  of  manifest  advantage,  for  were 
it  not  for  this  principle,  wrapped  round  our  hearts  and  made 
part  of  our  being,  could  we,  in  moments  of  agony  and 
despair,  resist  the  influence  of  reason,  and  her  forcible  per- 
suasions to  annihilation  ?  This  love  of  life  makes  us  bear  up 
against  the  torrent  of  disaster,  and  all  the  evils  with  which 
we  are  doomed  to  struggle  in  this  world.  The  love  of  the 
sexes  has  equal  operation  on  our  conduct.  It  rises  superior 
to  all  the  chilling  dictates  of  prudence,  and  makes  us  hazard 
that,  which,  if  we  were  to  consult  conveniency,  safety,  and 
advantage,  perhaps  we  ought  with  caution  to  avoid.  These 
principles,  then,  are  wisely  planted  in  our  bosoms  for  the 
preservation  and  the  happiness  of  the  species  ;  and  no  human 
law  can  possibly  destroy  or  even  diminish  them. 

But  it  is  said — What !  shall  the  indiscretion  of  an  hour, 
of  a  moment,  of  a  rash  moment  of  deluded  passion,  be  the 
means  of  fixing  permanent  misery  on  an  unhappy  youth,  or 
an  unfortunate  female,  by  an  unadvised  marriage  ?  To  this 
I  will  answer  in  few  words,  and  in  very  express  terms,  that 
such  is  the  provision  of  nature,  that  w^hen  persons  enter 
into  the  state  of  wedlock  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  its 
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hardships  or  to  enjoy  its  pleasures.  It  is  a  consequence 
which  the  legislature  of  this  country  cannot  by  its  authority 
prevent.  As  well  might  they  attempt  by  power  or  by  art 
to  overcome  all  the  other  dispensations  of  nature.  As  well 
might  they  say,  that  it  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that 
a  female,  in  consequence  of  one  false  step,  of  one  indis- 
cretion, should  incur  penalties  of  an  excruciating  and  a 
permanent  kind  ;  that  she  should  be  forced  to  bear  about 
a  tedious  burthen  for  nine  months,  and  be  subject  to  all  the 
confinement  and  pains  of  pregnancy.  True  :  but  it  is  a  law 
of  nature  which  neither  the  talents  nor  the  power  of  man 
are  able  to  subdue,  and  which  it  would  be  wickedness  and 
presumption  to  attempt.  This  is  exactly  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  The  sufferings  and  enjoyments  are  the 
lot  of  man,  and  are  not  to  be  assumed  as  a  reason  for  im- 
pohtic,  unjust,  and  cruel  prohibitions. 


But  there  is  another  argument  against  this  restriction, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  a  very  strong  nature,  and  with 
which  I  cannot  by  any  means  reconcile  the  conduct  of  the 
legislature  in  passing  the  marriage  act.  The  established 
religion  of  the  land,  the  religion  which  we  all  respect  and 
profess,  that  of  protestantism,  does  not  admit  of  celibacy  in 
any  degree.  It  denies  marriage  to  no  human  being,  but 
considers  it  as  a  divine  institution  for  the  wisest  purposes, 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not  retarded  by  the  laws 
of  society.  Can  the  legislature  then,  agreeably  to  the 
solemn  constitution  under  which  they  have  their  authority, 
consistent  with  the  oaths  which  they  have  taken,  and  with 
every  obligation,  moral  and  pohtical,  can  they  presume 
to  alter  or  to  innovate  the  religion  of  the  kingdom  ?  Can 
they  graft  the  inconvenient  branches  of  popery  on  the 
trunk  of  protestantism  ?  No.  The  religion  of  the  land  in 
all  its  parts  is  sacred,  and  they  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  deprive  their  fellow-subjects  of  one  right  enjoyed  under 
the  dispensations  of  that  religion.  What  does  the  marriage 
act  do  ?  It  establishes  celibacy  for  a  considerable  part,  and 
that  too,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  life  of 
man,  unless  he  shall  submit  to  authority  inconsistent  with 
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human  freedom  and  with  British  rights.  CeUbacy  even  for 
a  time,  when  enjoined  by  arbitrary  mandate,  is  contrary  to 
our  rehgion ;  the  wise  and  the  pure  pohcy  of  which  is  to 
invite  the  species  to  matrimony,  as  the  most  expedient  and 
the  happiest  means  of  intercourse  in  society  and  of  popu- 
lation on  the  earth.  It  wisely  foresaw  that  no  human 
institutes  could  possibly  counteract  the  great  purposes  of 
nature,  and  seeing  that  the  love  of  the  sexes  would  promote 
their  intercourse,  it  wisely  and  properly  appointed  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage,  and  it  confined  it  to  no  description  of 
persons,  but  extended  it  freely  and  fully  to  all. 

In  that  generous  season,  which  this  marriage  act  labours 
and  intends  to  blast,  a  young  man,  a  farmer,  or  an  artisan, 
becomes  enamoured  of  a  female,  possessing,  like  himself,  all 
the  honest  and  warm  affections  of  the  heart.  They  have 
youth,  they  have  virtue,  they  have  tenderness,  they  have 
love — but  they  have  not  fortune.  Prudence,  with  her  cold 
train  of  associates,  points  out  a  variety  of  obstacles  to  their 
union,  but  passion  surmounts  them  all,  and  the  couple 
are  wedded.  What  are  the  consequences  ?  happy  to  them- 
selves and  favourable  to  their  country.  Tiieir  love  is  the 
sweetener  of  domestic  life.  Their  prospect  of  a  rising  family 
becomes  an  incentive  to  industry.  Their  natural  cares  and 
their  toils  are  softened  by  the  ecstasy  of  affording  pro- 
tection and  nourishment  to  their  children.  The  husband 
feels  the  enticement  in  so  powerful  a  degree,  that  he  sees 
and  knows  the  benefit  of  his  application.  Every  hour  that 
he  works  brings  new  accommodations  to  his  young  family. 
By  labouring  this  day,  he  supplies  one  want,  by  labouring 
another,  he  imparts  one  conveniency  or  one  comfort ;  and 
thus,  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week,  he  is  roused 
into  activity  by  the  most  endearing  of  all  human  motives. 
The  wife  again,  instigated  by  the  same  desires,  makes  his 
house  comfortable,  and  his  hours  of  repose  happy.  She 
employs  what  he  earns  with  economy,  and  while  he  is  pro- 
viding food  and  raiment  for  his  children,  she  is  busied  in  the 
maternal  cultivation  of  their  minds,  or  the  laudable  exertion 
of  their  young  hands  in  useful  labour.  Thus  while  they 
secure  to  themselves  the  most  sober  and  tranquil  felicity, 
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they  become,  by  their  marriage,  amiable,  active,  and  virtuous 
members  of  society. 

View  the  same  couple  in  another  light.  Bound  together 
in  heart  by  the  most  ardent  desires,  and  incited  by  their 
passion  to  marry  without  having  any  great  prospect  before 
them,  their  parents  intervene  ;  they  are  not  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  ;  under  the  authority  of  the  marriage  act, 
their  parents  prevent  their  marriage.  They  restrain  them 
from  committing,  agreeably  to  this  law,  the  crime  of  matri- 
mony without  their  consent. 

'  Sed  metuere  patres  quod  non  potuisse  vetari.'^ 

They  may  restrain  them  from  marriage,  but  they  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  prevent  their  intercourse.  The  couple, 
restrained  in  their  desire  of  marriage,  with  a  transition  as 
natural  as  it  is  easy,  give  way  to  their  inclinations,  and  a 
connection  ensues,  in  which  there  is  more  of  indiscretion 
than  of  guilt.  What  are  the  consequences  ?  Enjoyment 
satiates  the  man,  and  ruins  the  woman ;  she  becomes 
pregnant ;  he,  prosecuted  by  the  parish  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  child,  is  initiated  in  a  course  of  unsettled  pursuits, 
and  of  licentious  gratifications.  Having  no  incitement  to 
mdustry,  he  loses  the  disposition,  and  he  either  flies  the 
place  of  his  residence,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  the  child,  or 
he  remains  the  corrupter  and  disgrace  of  his  neighbourhood. 
The  unhappy  female,  after  suffering,  all  the  contemptuous 
reproach  of  relations,  and  all  the  exulting  censure  of  female 
acquaintances,  is  turned  out  of  doors,  and  doomed  to 
struggle  with  all  the  ills  and  difficulties  of  a  strange  and 
severe  world.  The  miserable  wanderer  comes  to  London, 
and  here,  after  waiting,  perhaps,  in  vain  to  procure  some 
hospitable  service,  in  which  she  might  be  able  to  retrieve  or 
conceal  her  misfortune,  she  is  forced,  much  oftener  by 
necessity  than  inclination,  to  join  that  unfortunate  descrip- 
tion of  women,  who  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  in  the 
gratification  of  loose  desire.  Good  God !  what  are  the 
miseries  that  she  is  not  the  undergo  !  what  are  the  evils  that 
do  not  result  to    society !    but  above    all,   what  must   be 

1  This  quotation  is  incomplete.    The  general  naeaning  is — 'Parents  feared 
"what  they  were  unable  to  forbid.' 
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the  consolation  of  that  legislature,  who,  from  pride  and 
avarice,  are  mean  enough  to  inflict  such  misfortunes  on  their 
country ! 

These  observations  go  chiefly  to  that  part  of  the  act, 
which  prohibits  persons  from  marrying  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  without  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians.  I 
have  very  determined  objections  to  this  clause ;  but  it  is 
not  the  part  to  which  I  principally  object.  The  nullity  is 
the  abominable  part  of  the  bill,  to  which  I  can  never  by  any 
means  be  reconciled.  The  inconveniences  and  calamities 
that  must  be  felt  by  families,  in  the  loss  of  reputation  and  of 
fortune,  I  pointed  out  on  a  former  day.  I  have  shewn,  that, 
under  the  profligate  cruelty  of  this  law,  the  unhappy  children 
of  marriages  not  solemnised  agreeably  to  all  the  restrictions 
of  this  law,  may  be  disturbed  in  their  succession,  and  bas- 
tardised by  a  decision  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  years, 
or  perhaps,  generations,  after  the  time.  In  the  law  of 
inheritance,  a  prescriptive  possession  for  sixty  years  quiets 
all  other  claims  ;  but  here  there  is  no  prescription,  and 
consequently  there  will  and  can  be  no  security.  After  a 
family  has  been  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  an  estate 
for  500  years  (and  at  some  time  the  act  will  have  lasted 
so  long),  a  flaw  may  be  traced  in  the  ceremony  of  an  ancient 
marriage,  and,  though  generations  have  intervened,  the 
possessors  may  be  driven  from  the  estate.  This  is  an  evil 
of  the  most  serious  magnitude,  against  which  the  legislature 
cannot  too  carefully  provide.  Even  those  great  families  of 
the  aristocracy,  who  are  induced  from  pride  and  avarice  to 
make  and  support  this  act,  may  one  day  be  brought  to  feel 
the  danger  of  counteracting  the  dispensation  of  nature,  by 
suffering  the  consequences. 

The  greatest  argument  that  has  ever  been  advanced  in 
favour  of  this  nullity  is,  that  indiscreet  young  men  and 
women  should  not  be  doomed  to  suffer,  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  the  consequences  of  one  hasty  act  of  passion.  1'hen, 
examining  the  law  on  this  ground,  what  does  it  do  ?  It 
provides  relief  for  the  consequences  of  one  passion  of  the 
most  amiable  nature,  the  passion  of  love  ;  but  it  removes 
the  possibility  of  conquering  the  effects,  or  of  atoning  for 
the  rashness  of  other  passions,  the  base  passions  of  pride, 
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anger,  and  avarice.  A  young  couple,  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  induced  by  the  strong,  virtuous,  and 
generous  passion  of  love,  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents.  The  parents,  who  have  other  ideas  of  happiness 
than  those  which  are  centered  in  love,  are  inflamed  with 
mean  and  mercenary  resentment,  and  in  the  violence  of  this 
bad  passion,  they  procure  the  marriage  to  be  declared  null 
and  void.  The  young  couple,  happy  in  themselves,  over- 
look the  disappointment  of  fortune,  and  amidst  a  beautiful 
progeny,  doomed  though  they  are  to  the  shame  and  the 
penury  of  bastardy,  experience  all  the  delights  w^hich  a 
marriage  of  the  heart  is  calculated  to  bestow.  But  what  is 
the  fate  of  the  miserable  misguided  parents  ?  Their  resent- 
ment having  given  way  to  time,  their  passions  of  pride, 
avarice,  and  anger,  having  softened  into  parental  tender- 
ness and  forgiving  contrition ;  seeing  their  children  happy, 
and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  offspring,  they  relent,  and 
are  anxious  to  undo  what  they  have  done, — but  in  vain ;  in 
one  rash,  violent  fit  of  passion,  they  have  made  the  mar- 
riage null  and  void,  and  bastardised  the  issue,  and  now  no 
human  power  can  make  them  otherwise.  They  may  repent, 
but  they  cannot  atone  for  their  guilt.  They  may  die  with 
the  miserable  reflection,  that  by  their  unfeeling  conduct 
their  children's  children  will  be  deprived  of  their  just  rights, 
but  they  cannot  live  to  prevent  it,  or  to  make  them  amends. 
Such,  then,  has  been  the  wise  foresight  and  the  generous 
guardianship  of  parliament ;  they  have  provided  a  remedy 
for  the  indiscreet  exercise  of  an  amiable  passion,  but  they 
have  taken  care  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  remedying  or 
of  atoning  for  the  rash  and  unjust  violence  of  a  bad  passion. 
The  errors  of  the  son  are  to  be  suffered  for  a  day;  the  guilt 
of  the  parent  is  to  endure  for  ever. 

There  is  no  alleviation  of  the  consequences  to  be  pro- 
cured, nor  any  remedy,  as  the  act  now  stands.  As  to  the 
argument  urged  that  property  is  a  natural  right,  and  ought 
to  be  considered  in  settling  an  union  between  the  sexes,  I 
abhor  the  idea  of  making  property  a  consideration  in  wed- 
lock, and  of  assuming  artificial  distinctions  in  this  respect  as 
an  obstacle  and  objection  to  union.     I  may  mention  the 
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recent  case  of  a  right  honourable  couple  which  came  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (I  mean  the  case  of  Lord  William 
Gordon  and  the  Honourable  Miss  Irwin).  When  that 
decision  was  made,  I  confess  I  was  at  first  tempted,  not- 
withstanding the  reverence  which  I  have  for  his  eminent 
abilities  and  integrity,  to  blame  him  for  the  doctrine  which 
he  held,  but  I  am  taught  to  consider  the  decision,  which  he 
made,  as  the  result  of  the  act.  He  was  not  the  guardian 
of  the  lady ;  there  was  only  vested  in  him,  by  means  of  this 
act,  a  sort  of  guardianship  with  respect  to  the  property  of 
the  lady.  The  example  serves,  however,  to  convince  me  of 
the  extreme  absurdity  of  such  a  mode  of  deciding  on  the 
propriety  and  impropriety  of  an  union.  That  a  person, 
whose  habits  and  employment  in  life,  chiefly  confined  as 
they  are  to  Chancery  suits,  should  be  appointed  as  the 
arbiter  of  matrimony,  and  that  men  and  women  should  be 
brought  before  him,  that  it  might  be  argued  and  debated 
whether  £900  a  year  was  a  proper  match  for  £1500  a  year ; 
and  whether  £500  a  year  on  the  one  side  and  £700  a  year 
on  the  other,  with  some  advantages  on  this  side,  and  some 
disadvantages  on  that  side,  were  fit  matches  for  each  other ; 
and  that  these  should  or  ought  to  be  considerations  for  pre- 
venting the  alliance  of  two  rational  beings,  whose  happiness 
was  to  consist  in  their  attachment  to  each  other  in  the 
mind,  and  not  in  their  casual  situation  with  respect  to  for- 
tune, is  to  me  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  ridiculous 
doctrine  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  1  fully  believe 
that  the  lord  chancellor^  upon  that  occasion  did  his  duty 
in  following  the  dictates  of  the  law  in  the  case  I  have 
mentioned ;  but  it  is  an  argument  which  ought  to  con- 
vince the  House  that  such  a  power  ought  not  to  be 
established,  since  in  fact  it  goes  to  make  marriage  a  mere 
matter  of  calculation,  which  a  grave,  rigid  lawyer,  who, 
having  gained  the  bench  of  a  court  of  law,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  got  the  better  of  the  passions  and  sensibilities 
of  love,  may  decide  with  truth  and  accuracy.  I  wish  to 
rescue  matrimony  from  the  disgrace  of  being  a  scheme  of 
traffic,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  just  dignity,  nature,  and  end 
— an  alliance  of  love,  of  sentiment,  and  of  sympathy. 

1  Lord  Thui'low. 
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The  House  of  Commons. 
17th  December,  1783. 

Rumours  and  reports  had  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the 
King  was  opposed  to  Fox's  East  India  Bill  and  had  declared  that  he 
should  deem  those  who  voted  for  it  not  only  not  his  friends,  but  his 
enemies.  A  debate  took  place  in  consequence  on  the  general  question 
of  ministerial  responsibility  and  the  propriety  of  the  attempt  to  try  to 
influence  votes  by  reporting  the  opinion,  or  pretended  opinion,  of  the 
Sovereign.     Fox's  speech  was  made  on  this  occasion. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  captivity  of  the  throne, 
while  his  majesty  acts  only  in  concert  with  his  ministers, 
that  one  would  imagine  the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  British 
constitution  were  yet  unknown  in  this  House.  It  is  wisely 
established  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong ;  that  whatever  blunders  or  even  crimes  may  be 
chargeable  on  the  executive  power,  the  crown  is  still  fault- 
less ?  But  how  ?  Not  by  suffering  tyranny  and  oppression 
in  a  free  government  to  pass  with  impunity  ;  certainly  not : 
but  the  minister  who  advises  or  executes  an  unconstitutional 
measure,  does  it  at  his  peril ;  and  he  ought  to  know,  that 
Englishmen  are  not  only  jealous  of  their  rights,  but  legally 
possessed  of  powers,  competent  on  every  such  emergency  to 
redress  their  wrongs.  What  is  the  distinction  between  an 
absolute  and  a  limited  monarchy  ?  but  that  the  sovereign,  in 
the  one,  is  a  despot,  and  may  do  what  he  pleases ;  but  in 
the  other,  is  himself  subjected  to  the  laws,  and  consequently 
not  at  liberty  to  advise  with  any  one  on  public  affairs  not 
responsible  for  that  advice  ;  and  the  constitution  has  clearly 
directed  his  negative  to  operate  under  the  same  wise  re- 
strictions. These  prerogatives  are  by  no  means  vested  in 
the  crown  to  be  exerted  in  a  wanton  and  arbitrary  manner. 
The  good  of  the  whole  is  the  exclusive  object  to  which  all 
the  branches  of  the  legislature  and  their  different  powers 
invariably  point.  Whoever  interferes  with  this  primary  and 
supreme  direction,  must,  in  the  highest  degree,  be  uncon- 
stitutional. Should,  therefore,  his  majesty  be  disposed  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  legislature  in  accomplishing  any 
measure  of  importance,  either  by  giving  countenance  to  an 
invidious  whisper,  or  the  exertion  of  his  negative,  without 
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at  the  same  time  consulting  the  safety  of  his  ministers,  here 
would  be  an  instance  of  mal-administration  for  which,  on 
that  supposition,  the  constitution  has  provided  no  remedy. 
And  God  forbid  that  ever  the  constitution  of  this  country 
should  be  found  defective  in  a  point  so  material  and  indis- 
pensable to  public  welfare. 

Sir,  it  is  a  public  and  crying  grievance  that  we  are  not 
the  first  who  have  felt  this  secret  influence.  It  seems  to 
be  a  habit  against  which  no  change  of  men  or  measures 
can  operate  with  success.  It  has  overturned  a  more  able 
and  popular  minister^  than  the  present,  and  bribed  him 
with  a  peerage,  for  which  his  best  friends  never  cordially 
forgave  him.  The  scenes,  the  times,  the  politics,  and  the 
system  of  the  court,  may  shift  with  the  party  that  pre- 
dominates, but  this  dark  mysterious  engine  is  not  only 
formed  to  control  every  ministry,  but  to  enslave  the  consti- 
tution. To  this  infernal  spirit  of  intrigue  we  owe  that 
incessant  fluctuation  in  his  majesty's  councils,  by  which  the 
spirit  of  government  is  so  much  relaxed,  and  all  its  minutest 
objects  so  fatally  deranged.  During  the  strange  and  ridicu- 
lous interregnum  of  last  year,  I  had  not  a  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  with  whom  it  originated  ;  and  I  looked  to  an  honour- 
able gentleman'"  opposite  to  me,  the  moment  the  grounds 
of  objection  to  the  East  India  bill  were  stated.  The 
same  illiberal  and  plodding  cabal  who  then  invested  the 
throne,  and  darkened  the  royal  mind  with  ignorance  and 
misconception,  have  once  more  been  employed  to  act  the 
same  part.  But  how  will  the  genius  of  Englishmen  brook 
the  insult  ?  Is  this  enlightened  and  free  country,  which  has 
so  often  and  successfully  struggled  against  every  species  of 
undue  influence,  to  revert  to  those  Gothic  ages,  when  princes 
were  tyrants,  ministers  minions,  and  government  intriguing  ? 
Much  and  gloriously  did  this  House  fight  and  overcome  the 
influence  of  the  crown  by  purging  itself  of  ministerial 
dependants  :  but  what  was  the  contractors'  bill,  the  board  of 
trade,  or  a  vote  of  the  revenue  officers,  compared  to  a  power 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  legislature,  unanswerable  for,  and 
unlimited  in  its  acting  ?  Against  these  we  had  always  to 
contend  ;  but  we  knew  their  strength,  we  saw  their  disposi- 

^  Lord  Chatham.  ^  Mr.  Jenkinson. 
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tion,  they  fought  under  no  covert,  they  were  a  powerful,  not 
a  sudden  enemy.  To  compromise  the  matter,  therefore,  Sir, 
it  would  become  this  House  to  say,  rather  than  yield  to  a 
stretch  of  prerogative  thus  unprecedented  and  alarming, 
withdraw  your  secret  influence,  and,  whatever  entrenchments 
have  been  made  on  the  crown,  we  are  ready  to  repair :  take 
back  those  numerous  and  tried  dependants  who  so  often 
secured  you  a  majority  in  parliament ;  we  submit  to  all  the 
mischief  which  even  this  accession  of  strength  is  likely  to 
produce  :  but  for  God's  sake  strangle  us  not  in  the  very 
moment  we  look  for  success  and  triumph  by  an  infamous 
string  of  bedchamber  janissaries  ! 

The  honourable  gentleman^  has  told  us,  with  his  usual 
consequence  and  triumph,  that  our  duty,  circumstanced  as 
we  are,  can  be  attended  with  no  difficulty  whatever  :  the 
moment  the  sovereign  withdraws  his  confidence,  it  becomes 
us  to  retire.  I  will  answer  him  in  my  turn,  that  the  whole 
system  in  this  dishonourable  business  may  easily  be  traced. 
Aware  of  that  glorious  and  independant  majority  which 
added  so  much  dignity  and  support  to  the  measure  which 
appears  thus  formidable  to  secret  influence,  they  find  all 
their  eff*orts  to  oppose  it  here  abortive :  the  private  cabal  is 
consequently  convened,  and  an  invasion  of  the  throne,  as 
most  susceptible  of  their  operations,  proposed.  It  was 
natural  to  expect  that  1,  for  one,  would  not  be  backward  to 
spurn  at  such  an  interference.  This  circumstance  affords  all 
the  advantage  they  wished.  I  could  not  be  easy  in  my 
situation  under  the  discovery  of  such  an  insult ;  and  this 
critical  moment  is  eagerly  embraced  to  goad  me  from  office,-^ 
to  upbraid  me  with  the  meanness  of  not  taking  the  hint,  to 
remind  me  in  public  of  the  fate,  which  I  owe  to  secret 
advice.  When  that  hour  comes,  and  it  may  not  be  very 
distant,  that  shall  dismiss  me  from  the  service  of  the  public, 
the  honourable  gentleman's  example  of  lingering  in  office 
after  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  that  he  should  quit  it,  shall 
not  be  mine.     I   did  not  come  in  by  the  fiat  of  majesty, 

1  Mr.  Pitt. 

2  Fox  was  Foreign  Secretai^y  in  the  coalition  with  Lord  North  under  the 
Premiership  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  On  the  day  of  this  speech  Fox's  East 
India  Bill  was  defeated  in  the  Lords  through  the  Royal  influence,  and  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  dismissed  from  office  the  following  day. 
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though  by  this  fiat  I  am  not  unwilHng  to  go  out.  I  ever 
stood,  and  wish  only  and  always  to  stand  on  public  ground. 
I  have  too  much  pride  ever  to  owe  anything  to  secret 
influence.  1  trust  in  God  this  country  has  too  much  spirit 
not  to  spurn  and  punish  the  minister  that  does  !  1  arrogate 
no  pomp,  however,  from  the  formality  of  resignation.  My 
noble  friend,^  I  hope,  thinks  with  me,  that  the  present  is  one 
of  those  singular  junctures  when  it  is  necessary  to  act  with 
caution  as  well  as  spirit.  We  are  certainly  agreed  not  to 
retain  our  places  any  longer  than  we  can  maintain  the 
dignity  of  government  with  responsibility  and  effect ;  and  to 
the  constitutional  mandate  of  dismission  we  are  prepared  to 
bow  with  humility  and  obedience.  We  have  been  repeatedly 
reminded  of  our  disagreeable  situation ;  but  the  chief  fact  to 
which  we  owe  this  inconveniency  was  only  not  foreseen, 
from  an  idle  opinion  that  no  man  could  be  so  base  and 
servile  enough  to  undertake  it.  But  now,  our  eyes  are  open 
to  transactions,  of  which  ocular  demonstration  only  could 
have  convinced  us.  We  only  beg  when  the  revolution,, 
which  it  is  supposed  may  be  effected  in  the  royal  breast,  is 
authentically  announced,  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  for 
ourselves.  I  will  apprise,  gentlemen,  however,  that  the 
situation  of  ministers  is  at  present  extremely  delicate.  They 
stand  pledged  to  the  public  and  a  very  honourable  majority 
of  this  House,  not  to  relinquish  the  affairs  of  the  state  while 
in  so  much  anarchy  and  distraction.  And  what  ministry 
could  wish  for  a  stronger,  or  more  desirable  foundation  than 
such  a  majority  as  have  constantly  voted  with  us  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  ever  thought  public  confidence  the  only  sub- 
stantial basis  of  a  sound  administration.  The  people  of 
England  have  made  me  what  I  am  ;  it  was  at  their  instance 
I  have  been  called  to  a  station  in  their  service  ;  and,  perhaps, 
it  would  not  be  treating  them  well,  hastily  to  abandon  the 
post  to  which  they  have  generously  raised  me.  The  whole 
of  that  respectable  arrangement  in  which  I  am  an  individual, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  bound  in  honour  to  do  something  at 
least  for  thirty  millions  of  innocent  people,  whose  expecta- 
tions have  been  raised  and  flattered  by  our  exertions  ;  who 
have  long  struggled  under  every  oppression,  and  grappled 

'  Lord  Maitland. 
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with  their  fote  in  vain  ;  wliose  wretched  and  deplorable 
circumstances  affect  the  British  character  in  every  corner  of 
the  world  with  infamy  and  horror ;  and  who,  at  this 
moment,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  both  of  the  legislature  and 
court  of  directors,  groan  under  the  scourge,  the  extortion, 
and  the  massacre,  of  a  cruel  and  desperate  man,  whom,  in 
my  conscience  and  from  my  heart,  I  detest  and  execrate. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook,  or  not  to  be  surprised  at 
the  extreme  eagerness  of  the  honourable  gentleman  about 
our  places,  when  twenty-four  hours,  at  most,  would  give 
him  full  satisfaction.  Is  it  that  some  new  information  may 
be  requisite  to  finish  a  system  thus  honourably  begun  !  Or 
is  the  honourable  gentleman's  youth  the  only  account  which 
can  be  given  of  that  strange  precipitancy  and  anxiety  which 
he  betrays  on  this  occasion  ?  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
apology  which  can  be  urged  in  his  behalf  Generosity  and 
unsuspecting  confidence  are  the  usual  disposition  of  this 
tender  period.  The  friends  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  I 
doubt  not,  will  soon  teach  him  experience  and  caution ;  and, 
when  once  he  has  known  them  as  long,  received  as  many  of 
their  promises,  and  seen  their  principles  as  much  tried  as  I 
have  done,  he  may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  so  prodigal  of  his 
credulity  as  he  now  is.  Is  he  apprised  of  the  length  these 
men  would  go  to  serve  their  own  selfish  and  private  views  ? 
that  their  public  spirit  is  all  profession  and  hypocrisy  ?  and 
that  the  only  tie  which  unites  and  keeps  them  together  is, 
that  they  are  known  only  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
moment  of  their  discord,  puts  a  period  to  their  strength  and 
consequence  ? 

If,  however,  a  change  must  take  place,  and  a  new 
ministry  is  to  be  formed  and  supported,  not  by  the  confi- 
dence of  this  House  or  the  public,  but  the  sole  authority  of 
the  crown,  I,  for  one,  shall  not  envy  that  honourable  gentle- 
man his  situation.  From  that  moment  I  put  in  my  claim 
for  a  monopoly  of  whig-principles.  The  glorious  cause  of 
freedom,  of  independence,  and  of  the  constitution,  is  no 
longer  his,  but  mine.  In  this  I  have  lived ;  in  this  I  will 
die.  It  has  borne  me  up  under  every  aspersion  to  which 
my  character  has  been  subjected.  The  resentments  of  the 
mean   and  the  aversion  of  the  great,  the   rancour   of  the 
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vindictive  and  the  subtilty  of  the  base,  the  dereliction  of 
friends  and  the  efforts  of  enemies,  have  not,  all,  diverted  me 
from  that  line  of  conduct  which  has  always  struck  me  as 
the  best.  In  the  ardour  of  debate,  I  may  have  been,  like 
all  other  men,  betrayed  into  expressions  capable  of  misrepre- 
sentation ;  but  the  open  and  broad  path  of  the  constitution 
has  uniformly  been  mine.  I  never  was  the  tool  of  any 
junto.  I  accepted  of  office  at  the  obvious  inclination  of  this 
House :  I  shall  not  hold  it  a  moment  after  the  least  hint 
from  them  to  resume  a  private  station. 

The  honourable  gentleman  is,  however,  grasping  at 
place  on  very  different  grounds.  He  is  not  called  to  it  by 
a  majority  of  this  House ;  but  in  defiance  of  that  majority 
stands  forth  the  advocate  and  candidate  for  secret  influence. 
How  will  he  reconcile  a  conduct  thus  preposterous  to  the 
constitution,  with  those  principles  for  which  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  the  people  of  England  ?  By  what  motives  can  he 
be  thus  blind  to  a  system,  which  so  flatly  and  explicitly 
gives  the  lie  to  all  his  former  professions  ?  Will  secret 
influence  conciliate  that  confldence  to  which  his  talents, 
connections,  and  principles,  entitled  him  ;  but  which  the 
aspect  under  which  he  must  now  appear  to  an  indignant  and 
insulted  public  effectually  bars  his  claim  ?  Will  secret 
influence  unite  this  House  in  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  are  not  his  own,  and  to  which  he  only  gives  the 
sanction  of  his  name  to  save  them  from  contempt  ?  Will 
secret  influence  draw  along  with  it  that  affection  and 
cordiality  from  all  ranks,  without  which  the  movements  of 
government  must  be  absolutely  at  a  stand  ?  Or,  is  he  weak 
and  violent  enough  to  imagine,  that  his  majesty's  mere 
nomination  will  singly  weigh  against  the  constitutional 
influence  of  all  these  considerations  ?  For  my  own  part,  it 
has  been  always  my  opinion,  that  this  country  can  labour 
under  no  greater  misfortune  than  a  ministry  without  strength 
and  stability.  The  tone  of  government  will  never  recover 
so  as  to  establish  either  domestic  harmony  or  foreign  respect, 
without  a  permanent  administration  ;  and  whoever  knows 
anything  of  the  constitution,  and  the  present  state  of  parties 
among  us,  must  be  sensible,  that  this  great  blessing  is  only 
and  substantially  to  be  obtained  and  realised  in  connection 
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with  public  confidence.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign  to  chuse  his  own  servants  ;  but  the  consti- 
tution provides  that  these  servants  should  not  be  obnoxious 
to  his  subjects  by  rendering  all  their  exertions,  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, abortive  and  impracticable.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had,  therefore,  better  consider  how  much  he 
risks  by  joining  an  arrangement  thus  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  ;  that  they  will  never  consent  to  be  governed 
by  secret  influence,  and  that  all  the  weight  of  his  private 
character,  all  his  eloquence  and  popularity,  will  never  render 
the  midnight  and  despotic  mandates  of  an  interior  cabinet 
acceptable  to  Englishmen. 

When  I  say  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  ends,  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  our  ancestors  have  thus  directed 
the  exercise  of  all  the  royal  prerogatives,  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  meaning,  in  any  degree,  to  detract  from  those 
dutiful  regards,  which  all  of  us  owe  as  good  citizens  and 
loyal  subjects  to  the  prince  who  at  present  fills  the  British 
throne.  No  man  venerates  him  more  than  I  do,  for  his 
personal  and  domestic  virtues.  I  love  him  as  1  love  the 
constitution,  for  the  glorious  and  successful  efforts  of  his 
illustrious  ancestors  in  giving  it  form  and  permanency.  The 
patriotism  of  these  great  and  good  men  must  endear,  to 
every  lover  of  his  country,  their  latest  posterity.  The  king 
of  England  can  never  lose  the  esteem  of  his  people,  while 
they  remember  with  gratitude,  the  many  obligations  which 
they  owe  to  his  illustrious  family.  Nor  can  I  wish  him  a 
greater  blessing,  than  that  he  may  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects,  and  that  their  confidence  in  his  government  may 
be  as  hearty  and  sincere  as  their  affection  for  his  person. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
ISth  December,  1792. 

From  the  speech  delivered  by  Fox  in  moving  an  amendment  to  the 
Address  of  thanks  for  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  The  King's  Speech 
had  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  naval  and  military 
forces  on  account  of  a  spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder  at  home,  and  incite- 
ments to  discontent  which  appeared  to  be  proceeding  in  concert  with 
persons  in  foreign  countries. 
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Fox's  amendment,  which  was  hostile  to  the  Government,  was  directed 
to  an  examination  of  the  state  of  affairs  which  rendered  such  precautions 
necessary. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  would  I  propose  to  do  in  times  of 
agitation  like  the  present  ?  I  will  answer  openly.  If  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  dissenters  to  discontent,  because  they 
conceive  themselves  to  be  unjustly  suspected  and  cruelly 
calumniated,  what  would  1  do  ?  I  would  instantly  repeal 
the  test,  and  corporation  acts,  and  take  from  them,  by 
such  a  step,  all  cause  of  complaint.  If  there  were  any 
persons  tinctured  with  a  republican  spirit,  because  they 
thought  that  the  representative  government  was  more 
perfect  in  a  republic,  I  would  endeavour  to  amend  the 
representation  of  the  Commons,  and  to  shew  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  not  chosen  by  all,  should  have 
no  other  interest  than  to  prove  itself  the  representative  of  all. 
If  there  were  men  dissatisfied  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  else- 
where, on  account  of  disabilities  and  exemptions,  of  unjust 
prejudices,  and  of  cruel  restrictions,  I  would  repeal  the 
penal  statutes,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  law  books.  If 
there  were  other  complaints  of  grievances,  I  would  redress 
them  where  they  were  really  proved  ;  but  above  all,  I  would 
constantly,  cheerfully,  patiently  listen.  I  would  make  it 
known,  that  if  any  man  felt,  or  thought  he  felt,  a  grievance, 
he  might  come  freely  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  and  bring 
his  proofs  ;  and  it  should  be  made  manifest  to  all  the  world, 
that  where  they  did  exist,  they  would  be  redressed ;  where 
they  did  not,  that  it  should  be  made  evident.  If  I  were  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  this  should  me  my  proclamation :  '  If 
any  man  has  a  grievance,  let  him  bring  it  to  the  bar  of  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament  witli  the  firm  persuasion 
of  having  it  honestly  investigated.'  These  are  the  subsidies 
that  I  would  grant  to  government.  What,  instead  of  this 
is  done  ?  Suppress  the  complaint — check  the  circulation  of 
knowledge — command  that  no  man  shall  read  ;  or,  that  as 
no  man  under  a  £100  a  year  can  kill  a  partridge,  so  no  man 
under  £20  or  £80  a  year,  shall  dare  to  read  or  to  think. 


Sir,  I  love  the  constitution  as  it  is  established.     It  has 
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grown  up  with  me  as  a  prejudice  and  a  habit,  as  well  as  from 
conviction.  I  know  that  it  is  calculated  for  the  luippiness  of 
man,  and  that  its  constituent  branches  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  could  not  be  altered  or  impaired,  without  entail- 
ing on  this  country  the  most  dreadful  miseries.  It  is  the 
best  adapted  to  England,  because,  as  the  noble  earl  truly 
said,  the  people  of  England  think  it  the  best ;  and  the  safest 
course  is  to  consult  the  judgment  and  gratify  the  predilec- 
tions of  a  country.  Heartily  convinced,  however,  as  I  am, 
that,  to  secure  the  peace,  strength,  and  happiness  of  the 
country,  we  must  maintain  the  constitution  against  all 
innovation  ;  yet  1  do  not  think  so  superstitiously  of  any 
human  institution,  as  to  imagine,  that  it  is  incapable  of 
being  perverted :  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  requires 
an  increasing  vigilance,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  prevent 
the  decay  and  dilapidations  to  which  every  edifice  is  subject. 
I  think,  also,  that  we  may  be  led  asleep  to  our  real  danger 
by  these  perpetual  alarms  to  royalty,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  daily  sapping  the  constitution.  Under  the  pretext  of 
guarding  it  from  the  assaults  of  republicans  and  levellers,  we 
run  the  hazard  of  leaving  it  open  on  the  other  and  more 
feeble  side.  We  are  led  insensibly  to  the  opposite  danger  ; 
that  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  of  degrading 
the  influence  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  It 
is  in  such  moments  as  the  present,  that  the  most  dangerous, 
because  unsuspected,  attacks  may  be  made  on  our  dearest 
rights  :  for  let  us  only  look  back  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
present  administration,  and  we  shall  see,  that  from  their  out- 
set to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  their  invariable  object  to 
degrade  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  to  diminish  its  power  and  influence  in  every  possible 
way. 

The  House  of  Commons. 
21st  January,  1794. 

From  the  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  of  thanks  for  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  Tlie  King's  Speech  had  referred  to  the  war 
with  France  and  to  the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  the  national 
exertions  for  victory.  Fox  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address  advis- 
ing his  Majesty  to  take  the  earliest  means  of  making  peace  on   such 
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terms  as  might  be  prudent  to  insist  on,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  no 
obstacle  would  arise  to  such  a  peace  from  any  considerations  respecting 
the  form  of  government  which  might  prevail  in  France. 

Sir,  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  General  Washington,  a  character  whose 
conduct  has  been  so  different  from  that  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  ministers  of  this  country.  How  infinitely 
wiser  must  appear  the  spirit  and  principles  manifested 
in  his  late  address  to  congress  than  the  policy  of  modern 
European  courts  !  Illustrious  man,  deriving  honour  less 
from  the  splendour  of  his  situation  than  from  the  dignity  of 
his  mind,  before  whom  all  borrowed  greatness  sinks  into 
insignificance,  and  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  (excepting 
the  members  of  our  own  royal  family)  become  little 
and  contemptible !  He  has  had  no  occasion  to  have 
recourse  to  any  tricks  of  policy  or  arts  of  alarm ;  his 
authority  has  been  sufficiently  supported  by  the  same 
means  by  which  it  was  acquired,  and  his  conduct  has 
uniformly  been  characterised  by  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
firmness.  Feeling  gratitude  to  France  for  the  assistance 
received  from  her  in  that  great  conquest  which  secured  the 
independence  of  America,  he  did  not  chuse  to  give  up  the 
system  of  neutrality.  Having  once  laid  down  that  fine  of 
conduct,  which  both  gratitude  and  policy  pointed  out  as 
most  proper  to  be  pursued,  not  all  the  insults  or  provocation 
of  the  French  minister.  Genet,  could  turn  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. Entrusted  with  the  welfare  of  a  great  people,  he  did 
not  allow  the  miscon  Inct  of  another,  with  respect  to  him- 
self, for  one  moment  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  their 
interests.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  jacobins  ;  he  felt  no 
alarm  from  their  principles,  and  considered  no  precaution  as 
necessary  in  order  to  stop  their  progress.  The  people  over 
whom  he  presided  he  knew  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  rights  and  their  duties.  He  trusted  to  their  own 
good  sense  to  defeat  the  effect  of  those  arts  which  might  be 
employed  to  inflame  or  mislead  their  minds  ;  and  was 
sensible  that  a  government  could  be  in  no  danger  while  it 
retained  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  its  subjects — 
attachment,  in  this  instance,  not  blindly  adopted,  con- 
fidence not  implicitly  given,  but  arising  from  the  conviction 
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of  its  excellence,   and   the   experience  of  its   blessings.     I 
cannot,  indeed,  help  admiring  the  wisdom  and  the  fortune 
of  this  great  man ;  by  the  phrase  '  fortune,'  I  mean  not  in 
the   smallest  degree  to  derogate  from  his  merit.      But,  not- 
withstanding his  extraordinary  talents  and  exalted  integrity, 
it  must  be  considered  as  singularly  fortunate,  that  he  should 
have  experienced  a  lot,  which  so  seldom  falls  to  the  portion 
of  humanity,  and    have   passed  through  such  a  variety  of 
scenes  without  stain  and  without  reproach.     It  must,  indeed, 
create  astonishment,  that,  placed  in  circumstances  so  critical, 
and  filling  for  a  series  of  years  a  station  so  conspicuous, 
his    character    should     never    once    have    been    called    in 
question ;  that  he   should  in    no    one    instance  have  been 
accused  either  of  improper  insolence,  or  of  mean  submission 
in  his  transactions  with    foreign  nations.     For  him  it  has 
been    reserved    to    run    the    race    of    glory,     without    ex- 
periencing  the    smallest    interruption    to  the  brilliancy  of 
his  career.     But,  Sir,  if  the    maxims    now  held  out  were 
adopted,  the   man    who   now  ranks  as  the  assertor  of  his 
country's  freedom,  and  the  guardian  of  its  interests  and  its 
honour,  would  be  deemed  to  have  betrayed  that   country, 
and  entailed  upon  himself  indelible  reproach.      How,   Sir, 
did  he  act  when  insulted  by  Genet  ?     Did  he  consider  it 
as    necessary    to    avenge    himself  for   the    misconduct   or 
madness  of  an  individual,  by  involving  a  whole  continent 
in    the  horrors  of  war  ?     No ;    he  contented  himself  with 
procuring  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  by  causing  Genet  to  be 
recalled ;  and  thus  at  once  consulted  his  own  dignity  and 
the  interests  of  his  country.     Happy  Americans  !  while  the 
whirlwind  spreads  desolation  over  one  quarter  of  the  globe, 
you  remain  protected  from  its  baneful  effects,  by  your  own 
virtues  and  the  wisdom  of  your  government !      Separated 
from  Europe  by  an  immense  ocean,  you  feel  not  the  effects 
of  those  prejudices  and  passions,  which  convert  the  boasted 
seats  of  civilization  into  scenes   of  horror   and  bloodshed ! 
You  profit  by  the  folly  and  madness  of  contending  nations, 
and  afford  in  your  more  congenial  clime  an  asylum  to  those 
blessings   and    virtues    which   they  wantonly   contemn,  or 
wickedly  exclude  from  their  bosom  !     Cultivating  the  arts 
of  peace  under  the  influence  of  freedom,  you  advance  by 
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rapid  strides  to  opulence  and  distinction  ;  and  if  by  any 
accident  you  should  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  the 
present  unhappy  contest ;  if  you  should  find  it  necessary  to 
avenge  insult,  or  repel  injury,  the  world  will  bear  witness  to 
the  equity  of  your  sentiments  and  the  moderation  of  your 
views,  and  the  success  of  your  arms  will,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  justice  of  your  cause  ! 


The  House  of  Commons. 
25///  November,  1795. 

From  the  speech  in  support  of  Mr.  Cur\ven''s  motion  to  postpone 
the  discussion  of  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills.  These  Bills  were 
for  better  securinsj  the  King's  person  and  government,  and  more 
effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings,  in  consequence  of  several 
indignities  lately  offered  to  his  Majesty  and  various  other  disoi'ders 
that  had  taken  place. 

I  believe  the  time  is  not  very  distant,  when  those  who 
have  lent  the  minister,  w^hat  1  will  call  very  honourable 
assistance,  will  not  deny  that  they  are  become  his  personal 
slaves.  I  believe  that  some  of  them  have  felt  it,  and  I 
think  I  have  seen  some  symptoms  of  that  fact  already. 
Certain  gentlemen  smile  at  this  :  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
anything  that  can  be  deemed  a  personal  degradation  to 
them,  if  they  do  not  feel  it  for  themselves.  But  when  I 
see,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  a  system  pursued, 
which  tends  to  bring  this  country  to  that  euthanasia  pre- 
dicted by  Hume,  I  cannot  say  I  am  willing  to  be  an  assistant 
in  its  accomplishment.  With  regard  to  the  mischief,  which 
is  dreaded  from  the  junction  of  men  who  only  want  to 
reform  abuses  with  those  who  wish  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution,  I  will  apply  the  remedy  proposed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  in  the  case  of  America,  who  said  on  that  occasion, 
that  he  would  wish  to  separate  the  Americans — not  by 
separating  the  north  from  the  south,  not  by  separating  the 
east  from  the  west,  nor  by  separating  Boston  from  Phila- 
delphia, but  by  separating  those  who  were  merely  dis- 
contented with  the  abuses  of  the  constitution,  from  those 
who  had  a  hatred  for  it,  and  wished  its  total  destruction. 
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The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman^  has  asked,  in 
what  manner  we  should  enter  into  a  negociation  with  these 
discontented  persons  ?  He  believed  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  knowing  with  whom  to  treat.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  we  should  treat  ?  my  answer  is,  by  conciliation. 
This  will  be  done,  as  Mr.  Burke  said,  by  separating  them. 
How  are  they  to  be  separated  ?  By  setting  about  to  correct 
abuses  in  earnest,  as  much  as  possible,  whether  in  this 
House,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  government.  This  will 
remove  all  ground  of  jealousy  and  discontent  on  the  part  of 
those  who  love  the  constitution,  and  who  wish  only  to  see 
the  abuses  eradicated ;  and  this  will  destroy  the  alliance 
between  them  and  those  who  really  harbour  a  hatred  for 
the  constitution  itself.  This  is  the  sort  of  separation  which 
Mr.  Burke  recommended  witli  regard  to  the  Americans ; 
and  this  is  the  separation  which  I  would  recommend,  of  the 
discontented  in  the  country,  at  this  time.  Strike  out  the 
bad  part  of  our  present  system,  add  to  the  beautiful  parts, 
if  that  be  possible ;  but  at  all  events,  strike  out  the  bad 
ones ;  and  then,  although,  we  shall  not  reconcile  to  our 
system,  those  who  hate  the  constitution  itself,  we  shall 
deprive  them  of  their  force,  by  taking  away  the  arguments 
by  which  they  prevail  on  good  men  to  join  them,  and  by 
which  alone  they  can  ever  become  formidable  ;  namely,  that 
of  stating  the  abuses  of  our  constitution  as  they  subsist  in 
practice  at  present.  What  are  the  arguments  that  these 
men  make  use  of  to  gain  to  their  party  those  who  love  the 
constitution,  and  which  had  been  said  by  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  to  be  so  seducing  ?  Topics  of  abuses 
in  the  constitution !  Reform  those  abuses,  and  we  take 
those  seducing  arguments  away.  It  is,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
their  argument ;  for  as  to  their  theory  of  government,  that 
I  am  sure  will  not  make  any  deep  impression  on  the  body 
of  the  people,  who  have  too  much  good  sense  to  be  misled 
by  such  egregious  fallacies. 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  in  one  part  of 
his  speech,  and  only  in  one,  seemed  to  have  a  reference  to 
the  bill  before  the  House.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  admitted  that  the  House  was  going  to  make  a 

^  Mr.  William  Grant,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
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sacrifice  by  the  measure  before  them ;  but  contended  that 
what  was  retained  of  the  rights  of  the  people  was  still  of 
higher  value.  The  history  of  governments  is  certainly 
better  than  theory ;  in  this,  therefore,  1  agree  with  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman.  I  do  not,  however, 
agree  with  him,  that  what  we  are  to  retain  is  superior  to 
what  we  have  to  lose,  if  the  bill  is  passed  into  a  law.  That 
which  is  to  be  taken  away  is  the  foundation  of  the  building. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  there  are  beautiful  parts  of  the 
building  still  left.  The  same  might  be  said  of  another 
building  that  was  undermined  :  '  Here  is  a  beautiful  saloon, 
there  is  a  fine  drawing-room ;  here  are  elegant  paintings, 
there  elegant  and  superb  furniture ;  here  an  extensive  and 
well -chosen  library.'  But  if  the  foundation  was  under- 
mined, there  could  be  nothing  to  rest  upon,  and  the  whole 
edifice  must  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  Such  would  be  the 
case  with  our  constitution,  if  the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law. 
Our  government  is  valuable,  because  it  is  free.  What,  I 
beg  gentlemen,  to  ask  themselves,  are  the  fundamental  parts 
of  a  free  government  ?  I  know  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  freedom 
does  not  depend  upon  the  executive  government,  nor  upon 
the  administration  of  justice,  nor  upon  any  one  particular 
or  distinct  part,  nor  even  upon  forms  so  much  as  it  does  on 
the  general  freedom  of  speech  and  of  writing.  With  regard 
to  freedom  of  speech,  the  bill  before  the  House  is  a  direct 
attack  upon  that  freedom.  No  man  dreads  the  use  of  a 
universal  proposition  more  than  1  do  myself.  I  must  never- 
theless say,  that  speech  ought  to  be  completely  free,  without 
any  restraint  whatever,  in  any  government  pretending  to  be 
free.  By  being  completely  free,  I  do  not  mean  that  a  person 
should  not  be  liable  to  punishment  for  abusing  that  freedom, 
but  I  mean  freedom  in  the  first  instance.  The  press  is  so  at 
present,  and  I  rejoice  it  is  so ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  any 
man  may  write  and  print  what  he  pleases,  although  he  is 
liable  to  be  punished,  if  he  abuses  that  freedom  ;  this  I  call 
perfect  freedom  in  the  first  instance.  If  this  is  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  press,  it  is  still  more  so  with  regard  to 
speech.  An  imprimatur  has  been  talked  of,  and  it  will  be 
dreadful  enough ;  but  a  dicatur  will  be  still  more  horrible. 
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No  man  has   been   daring   enough   to   say,  that  the  press 
should  not  be  free :    but  the  bill  before   them   does  not, 
indeed,  punish  a  man  for  speaking,  it  prevents  him  from 
speaking.     For  my  own  part,  I  never  heard  of  any  danger 
arising  to  a  free  state  from  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or 
freedom  of  speech  ;  so  far  from  it,  I  am  perfectly  clear  that 
a  free  state  cannot  exist  without  both.     The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  has  said,  will  we  not  preserve  the 
remainder  by  giving  up  this  liberty  ?      I   admit  that,  by 
passing  of  the  bill,  the  people  will  have  lost  a  great  deal. 
A  great  deal !     Aye,  all  that  is  worth  preserving.     For  you 
will  have  lost  the  spirit,  the  fire,  the  freedom,  the  boldness, 
the  energy  of  the  British  character,  and  with  them  its  best 
virtue.     1  say,  it  is  not  the  written  law  of  the  constitution 
of  England,  it  is  not  the  law  that  is  to  be  found  in  books, 
that  has  constituted  the  true  principle  of  freedom  in  any 
country,  at  any  time.     No  !  it  is  the  energy,  the  boldness  of 
a  man's  mind,  which  prompts  him  to  speak,  not  in  private, 
but  in  large  and  popular  assemblies,  that  constitutes,  that 
creates,  in  a  state,  the  spirit  of  freedom.     This  is  the  prin- 
ciple  which    gives    life    to    liberty ;    without,   the    human 
character   is   a   stranger   to    freedom.       If  you    suffer   the 
liberty  of  speech   to  be  wrested   from  you,  you  will  then 
have   lost  the   freedom,  the   energy,   the    boldness   of  the 
British  character.     It  has  been  said,  that  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  rose  to  his  present  eminence  by  the  influence 
of  popular  favour,  and  that  he  is  now  kicking  away  the 
ladder  by  which  he  mounted  to  power.     Whether  such  was 
the  mode  by  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  attained 
his  present  situation  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  question ;  but 
I  can  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  bill  shall  pass,  England 
herself  will  have  thrown  away  that  ladder,  by  which  she 
has  risen  to  wealth,  (but  that  is  the  last  consideration,)  to 
honour,  to  happiness,  and  to  fame.     Along  with  energy  of 
thinking  and  liberty  of  speech,  she  will  forfeit  the  comforts 
of   her  situation,  and  the  dignity  of  her  character,  those 
blessings  which  they  have  secured  to  her  at  home,  and  the 
rank    by   which   she    has    been   distinguished    among   the 
nations.     These  were  the  sources  of  her  splendour,  and  the 
foundation  of  her  greatness — 
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....  Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit, 
Scilicet  et  reriim  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma.^ 

We  need  only  appeal  to  the  example  of  that  great  city^ 
whose  prosperity  the  poet  has  thus  recorded.  In  Rome» 
when  the  liberty  of  speech  was  gone,  along  with  it  vanished 
all  that  had  constituted  her  the  mistress  of  the  world.  I 
doubt  not  but  in  the  days  of  Augustus  there  were  persons 
who  perceived  no  symptoms  of  decay,  who  exulted  even  in 
their  fancied  prosperity,  when  they  contemplated  the  in- 
creasing opulence  and  splendid  edifices  of  that  grand 
metropolis,  and  who  even  deemed  that  they  possessed  their 
ancient  liberty,  because  they  still  retained  those  titles  of 
offices  which  had  existed  under  the  republic.  What  fine 
panegyrics  were  then  pronounced  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire! — Ttun  tutus  bos  prata  perambulat.'^  This  was 
flattery  to  Augustus :  to  that  great  destroyer  of  the  liberties 
of  mankind,  as  much  an  enemy  to  freedom,  as  any  of  the 
detestable  tyrants  who  succeeded  him.  So  with  us,  we  are 
to  be  flattered  with  an  account  of  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment, by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons — Eadeiii  juagistratuum 
vocabula.^  There  were  some  then,  as  there  are  now,  who 
said  that  the  energy  of  Rome  was  not  gone ;  while  they  felt 
their  vanity  gratified  in  viewing  their  city ;  which  had  been 
converted  from  brick  into  marble.  They  did  not  reflect 
that  they  had  lost  that  spirit  of  manly  independance  which 
animated  the  Romans  of  better  times,  and  that  the  beauty 
and  splendour  of  their  city  served  only  to  conceal  the 
symptoms  of  rottenness  and  decay.  So  if  this  bill  passes 
you  may  for  a  time  retain  your  institution  of  juries  and 
the  forms  of  your  free  constitution,  but  the  substance  is 
gone,  the  foundation  is  undermined ; — your  fall  is  certain 
and  your  destruction  inevitable.  As  a  tree  that  is  injured 
at  the  root  and  the  bark  taken  off,  the  branches  may  live 
for  a  while,  some  sort  of  blossom  may  still  remain ;  but  it 
will  soon  wither,  decay,  and  perish  :  so  take  away  the  freedom 

'  '  Thus  Etruria  grew  strong,  and  Rome  became  the  most  glorious  thing 
on  earth.' — Vir«il,  Georgics,  ii.  533-34:. 

•^  Horace,  Odes,  IV.,  v.  17. — 'For  safe  the  herds  range  field  and  fen.' — 
Sib  Theodore  Martin. 

^  Doini  res  tranqiiillm,  eadem  magistratuum  vocalncla.  — Tacitus,  Amials, 
I.  3.     '  At  home  all  was  quiet ;  the  titles  of  the  magistrates  were  unchanged.' 
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of  speech  or  of  writing,  and  the  foundation  of  all  your 
freedom  is  gone.  You  will  then  fall,  and  be  degraded  and 
despised  by  all  the  world  for  your  weakness  and  your  folly, 
in  not  taking  care  of  that  which  conducted  you  to  all  your 
fame,  your  greatness,  your  opulence,  and  prosperity.  But 
before  this  happens,  let  the  people  once  more  be  tried.  I 
am  a  friend  to  taking  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
a  friend  to  this  motion.  I  wish  for  every  delay  that  is  pos- 
sible in  this  important  and  alarming  business.  I  wish  for 
this  adjournment — Spatium  requiemque  furori}  Let  us 
put  a  stop  to  the  madness  of  this  bill ;  for  if  you  pass  it, 
you  will  take  away  the  foundation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  then  farewell  to  any  happiness  in 
this  country  ! 

The  House  of  Commons. 

\mli  Marclu   1796. 

In  this  speech  Fox  supported  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  at  a  time  to  be  limited. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  ^  admits,  that  without 
some  regulations  the  trade  not  only  cannot  be  carried  on, 
consistently  with  policy  and  prudence,  but  consistently  with 
humanity  and  justice.  When  he  admits  this  right  of 
regulation,  all  question  with  respect  to  the  right  of  inter- 
ference is  at  an  end.  If  we  have  a  right  to  stop  the 
importation  of  all  slaves  above  twenty,  why  not  stop  the 
importation  of  all  ?  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  brought  forward  what  he  stated,  respecting  a  com- 
mission, to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  claims  of  the  planters,  as  a  specific 
proposition,  1  should  certainly,  in  that  form,  have  given  it 
all  due  attention.  At  most,  it  can  only  weigh  as  an 
argument  for  him,  to  bring  up  a  clause  for  that  purpose 
to  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  right  honourable  gentle- 

^  Tempus  inaTie peto,  requiem  spatiumque  furori. — Virgil,  JEneid,  iv.  433. 
'My  prayer  is  for  a  transient  grace 
To  give  this  madness  breathing  space.' — Conington. 

^  Mr.  Dundas. 
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man  took  notice  of  the  unfounded  calumnies  circulated 
against  the  planters,  who  had  been  represented  as  men 
devoid  of  humanity.  Undoubtedly  a  great  body  of  evi- 
dence had  been  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  many  acts  of 
cruelty  and  tyranny  had  at  different  times  been  perpe- 
trated, under  the  sanction  of  this  odious  traffic.  This, 
indeed,  is  no  good  reason  why  the  planters,  who  partake 
of  the  characters  of  any  mixed  body  of  men,  should  be 
branded  with  one  general  stigma.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  wherever  there  is  slavery,  there  will  be 
abuse.  If,  with  respect  to  the  West  Indies,  we  judge 
of  the  national  character  from  that  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  its  best  criterion,  the  national  laws,  we  shall  form 
no  very  favourable  conclusion.  What  can  be  more  detest- 
able than  the  laws  of  Barbadoes,  which  have  been  referred 
to  on  a  former  occasion  ?  And  if  anything  can  exceed  the 
letter  of  the  law  of  Barbadoes,  it  is  the  practice  of  Jamaica, 
as  described  by  JVIr.  Bryan  Edwards,  a  man  who  is  justly  en- 
titled to  every  praise.  I  do  not  impute  that  spirit  of 
cruelty  to  individuals ;  it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
slavery.  This  trade,  it  is  said,  has  existed  a  hundred  years. 
Slavery,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  is  much  older.  We  have  had 
writers  on  slavery  among  the  ancients,  and  there  we  can 
trace  the  same  effects,  produced  by  this  detestable  practice, 
as  we  have  occasion  to  witness  in  modern  times.  The 
authority  of  Aristotle  has  been  quoted,  and  what  does 
he  say  on  the  subject  ?  '  Tiie  Barbarians  are  slaves  by 
nature,  and  made  for  the  service  of  the  Greeks.'  Finding 
the  practice  existing  among  his  countrymen,  this  occurred  to 
him  as  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting 
for  its  origin  ;  and  in  another  place  he  says :  '  You  must 
not  introduce  what  is  too  improbable,  even  in  fiction ; 
therefore  you  must  not  represent  a  slave  as  a  good  man ; 
for  the  character,  though  not  impossible,  is  contrary  to 
nature  and  to  general  experience.'  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  true  tlum  that  all  the  virtues  of  man  are  allied 
to  liberty :  in  the  generous  soil  of  freedom  they  take 
deep  root,  and  acquire  full  vigour  and  maturity  ;  their  vices 
foster  on  the  dunghill  of  slavery,  and  shoot  forth  with 
nauseous  luxuriance. 
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But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  even  if  we 
should  abandon  the  trade,  from  a  principle  of  justice,  we 
should  still  gain  nothing  on  the  score  of  humanity.  I  will  not 
again  repeat  the  argument  already  so  often  enforced,  that 
we  ought  to  abstain  from  crimes  without  any  consideration 
of  consequences.  But  I  will  ask,  if  we  abandon  the 
trade  at  the  present  moment,  who  are  likely  to  take  it 
up  ?  Will  the  French,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Americans  readily 
embark  in  such  an  undertaking  ?  If,  from  a  principle  of 
justice  this  great  country  takes  the  lead  in  renouncing 
this  abominable  and  disgraceful  traffic  ;  if  America  bears 
testimony  to  the  same  cause,  and  France,  already  pledged 
by  her  own  declarations,  persevere  in  the  course  she  has 
adopted,  may  not  this  powerful  example  be  supposed  to  be 
the  most  effectual  step  to  bring  about  a  complete  and  final 
abolition  ?  I  ask  those  who  question  your  right  to  legislate 
for  Jamaica,  what  right  you  have  to  legislate  for  Africa  ? 
what  right  Englishmen  have  to  tear  the  unoffending  in- 
habitants from  their  native  soil,  and  to  devote  them  as  the 
victims  of  their  avarice  and  cruelty  ?  what  sort  of  law  that 
is  which  sanctions  the  commission  of  injustice  ?  what  sort 
of  morality  that  is  which  teaches  us  to  commit  crimes, 
because  they  are  countenanced  by  the  example  of  others  ? 

An  honourable  friend  of  mine  ^  supposing  that  a  general 
burst  of  exclamation  which  proceeded  from  those  who 
were  adverse  to  the  trade  was  meant  to  interrupt  him, 
said  '  it  is  very  well  for  gentlemen  to  decide  on  the 
question,  without  thinking  of  the  claims  of  those  in  the 
AVest  Indies,  and  then  retire  to  their  luxury  or  repose.' 
I  rather  suppose  that  exclamation  proceeded  from  those 
who  were  thinking  of  the  claims  of  persons  in  the  West 
Indies,  though  not  of  the  description  intended  by  the 
honourable  general — from  those  who  were  thinking  of  the 
claims  of  the  poor  negroes.  Good  God  !  are  we  placed  in 
those  circumstances  of  comfort  and  ease  which  he  has 
described,  and  can  we  hesitate  a  moment  to  decide  whether 
we  shall  leave  the  African  in  possession  of  the  common 
blessings  of  nature  ;  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  freedom,  and 
the   privilege   of   his   industry,    or   whether  we   shall  bar- 

1  General  Smith. 
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barously  tear  him  from  his  home,  and  doom  him  to  be  the 
drudge  of  avarice,  and  the  victim  of  tyranny  !  But,  if  I 
have  already  shewn  the  plan  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man to  be  most  exceptionable  in  point  of  practicability, 
how  does  it  stand  in  point  of  humanity  and  justice  ? 
What  must  we  think  if  Great  Britain,  giving  up  the 
general  point  of  her  right  to  carry  on  the  trade,  and  openly 
avowing  its  injustice,  should  still  continue  to  exercise  the 
trade  with  respect  to  the  weak  and  the  helpless  ?  Is 
it  of  consequence  for  a  nation  to  be  moral  ?  What 
impression,  then,  must  it  give  to  other  states,  that  Great 
Britain  declares  that  she  feels  the  inhumanity,  that  she 
acknowledges  the  injustice  of  the  slave  trade,  that  she 
henceforth  renounces  all  privilege  to  traffic  in  those  who 
have  arrived  at  manhood,  and  attained  their  full  strength, 
but  reserves  to  herself  the  power  to  prey  on  helpless 
infancy  and  unoffending  innocence,  without  considering  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  thus  bereaved  of  their  children,  or 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  victims  thus  dragged  from  the 
bosom  of  parental  fondness,  to  drink  the  bitter  draught  of 
slavery  ?  Can  a  government  continue  respected  or  respect- 
able, which  places  humanity  and  justice  in  one  hand,  and 
policy  and  gain  in  the  other  ?  And  yet,  this  must  be  the 
case  if  you  do  not  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  still  more  so 
if  you  adopt  the  plan  of  abolition  proposed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  My  honourable  friend^  says,  that 
an  act  of  parliament  will  never  pass  to  abolish  this  trade. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, firmly  and  decidedly  expressed,  will  have  great  weight 
in  influencing  the  ultimate  decision ;  and  you  ought  to 
lose  no  time  in  giving  it  the  utmost  possible  effect.  1  am 
astonished  that  our  proposition  should  be  termed  abrupt 
and  hasty ;  it  is  now  eight  years  since  the  business  was 
first  brought  forward ;  the  abolition,  by  a  vote  of  this 
House,  was  fixed  for  1796,  and  we  now  come  to  ask  it  in 
1797  !  of  all  other  charges,  that  of  precipitancy  is  the  least 
applicable  to  the  supporters  of  this  Bill.  If  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature  shall  still  be  found  to  differ  from 
us  in  opinion  on  this  subject,  let  us  at  least  shew  by  our 

*  General  Smith. 
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conduct,  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  continuance  of  a  traffic  was  sanctioned,  which 
every  man  admits  to  be  contrary  to  humanity,  pohcy,  and 
justice. 

The  House   of  Commons. 
23rd  May,  1797. 

From  Fox"'s  speech  iti  support  of  his  motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Treason  and  Sedition  Bills.     The  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

What  is  the  benefit  expected  to  be  derived  from  all  this  ? 
Are  provisions  like  these  likely  to  alter  the  minds  of  men  ? 
Are  they  calculated  to  prevent  communication,  and  stifle 
the  opinions  and  discontents  of  a  people  ?  If  it  were  a  new 
and  an  abstract  question,  there  might,  perhaps,  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  book 
is  laid  open  to  us,  in  which  we  may  read,  in  most  legible 
characters,  the  true  character  and  consequence  of  such  a 
measure — that  book  is  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  In  the  year 
1794  a  convention  bill  was  passed  in  Ireland  to  prevent 
meetings  of  the  people.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Ministers  boasted  of  the  success  of  the  measure ;  they 
flattered  themselves  they  had  succeeded  in  preventing  meet- 
ings ;  but  I  have  now  the  authority  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  for  saying  that  what  they  had  prevented  publicly 
had  been  done  in  private ;  and  that  ever  since  the  year  1791 
meetings  of  the  people  had  been  held,  which  up  to  the  year 
1795,  were  small  and  insignificant — small,  because  up  to  that 
time  they  still  had  the  power  of  meeting  in  public,  and 
discussing  their  grievances  openly,  and  without  reserve.  Up 
to  the  year  1794,  then,  they  were  small  and  harmless — but 
then  comes  the  convention  bill,  that  forces  them  into 
clandestine  and  secret  meetings  by  midnight ;  then  comes 
correspondence  with  the  foreign  enemy,  and  all  the  terrifying 
and  alarming  plots  which  the  report  of  the  House  of  I^ords 
of  Ireland  has  ascribed  to  the  people  of  that  distracted 
country.  What  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  human  heart 
to  think  that,  by  a  mere  convention  bill  to  prevent  the 
meetings  without  redressing  grievances,  they  could  make 
men  forget  by  making  them  silent !     What  criminal  igno- 
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ranee  to  eonceive  that,  by  damming  up  a  torrent,  it  would 
not  force  its  way  in  another  direction  !  But  it  seems  that, 
as  our  act  has  not  yet  produced  the  same  effects  in  England, 
we  must  not  go  for  instruction  to  the  sister  kingdom.  1  see 
no  sense  in  any  such  argument :  human  nature  is  the  same 
in  all  countries  ;  if  you  prevent  a  man  who  feels  himself 
aggrieved  from  declaring  his  sentiments,  you  force  him  to 
other  expedients  for  redress.  Do  you  think  that  you  gain  a 
proselyte  where  you  silence  a  declaimer  ?  No ;  you  have 
only  by  preventing  the  declaration  of  grievances  in  a  con- 
stitutional way,  forced  men  to  more  pernicious  modes  of 
coming  at  relief.  In  proportion  as  opinions  are  open,  they 
are  innocent  and  harmless.  Opinions  become  dangerous  to 
a  state  only  when  persecution  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
people  to  communicate  their  ideas  under  the  bond  of 
secrecy.  Do  you  believe  it  possible  that  the  calamity  which 
now  rages  in  Ireland  would  have  come  to  its  present  height, 
if  the  people  had  been  allowed  to  meet  and  divulge  their 
grievances  ?  Publicity  makes  it  impossible  for  artifice  to 
succeed,  and  designs  of  a  hostile  nature  lose  their  danger  by 
the  certainty  of  exposure.  But  it  is  said  that  these  bills  will 
expire  in  a  few  years  ;  that  they  will  expire  when  we  shall 
have  peace  and  tranquillity  restored  to  us.  What  a  senti- 
ment to  inculcate !  You  tell  the  people  that  when  every- 
thing goes  well,  when  they  are  happy  and  comfortable,  then 
they  may  meet  freely,  to  recognise  their  happiness,  and  pass 
eulogiums  on  their  government ;  but  that  in  a  moment  of 
war  and  calamity,  of  distrust  and  misconduct,  it  is  not 
permitted  them  to  meet  together,  because  then,  instead  of 
eulogising,  they  might  think  proper  to  condemn  ministers. 
What  a  mockery  is  this  !  What  an  insult  to  say  that  this 
is  preserving  to  the  people  the  right  of  petition !  To  tell 
them  that  they  shall  have  a  right  to  applaud,  a  right  to 
rejoice,  a  right  to  meet  when  they  are  happy,  but  not  a 
right  to  condemn,  not  a  right  to  deplore  their  misfortunes, 
not  a  right  to  suggest  a  remedy  !  I  hate  these  insidious 
modes  of  undermining  and  libelling  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  If  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  mixed  and  balanced 
government  of  England  is  good  only  for  holidays  and  sun- 
shine, but  that  it  is  inapplicable  to  a  day  of  distress  and 
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difficulty,  say  so.     If  you    mean    that   freedom    is   not  so 
conducive  to  order  and  strentrth  as  it  is  to  happiness,  say  so  ; 
and  I  will  enter  the  lists  witli  you,  and  contend,  that  among 
all  the  other  advantages  arising  from  liberty,  are  the  advan- 
tages of  order  and  strength  in  a  supereminent  degree,  and 
that   too,    in   the    moment   when   they  are   most   wanted. 
Liberty  is  order.     Liberty  is  strength.     Good  God,  Sir,  am 
I,  on  this  day,  to  be  called  upon  to  illustrate  the  glorious 
and  soothing  doctrine  ?     Look  round  the  world  and  admire, 
as  you  must,  the  instructive  spectacle !     You  will  see  that 
liberty  not  only  is  power  and  order,  but  that  it  is  power  and 
order  predominant  and  invincible  ;  that  it  derides  all  other 
sources  of  strength  ;  that  the  heart  of  man  has  no  impulse, 
and  can  have  none  that  dares  to  stand  in  competition  with 
it ;  and  if,  as  Englishmen,  we  know  how  to  respect  its  value, 
surely  the  present  is  the  moment  of  all  others,  when  we 
ought  to  secure  its  invigorating  alliance.     Whether  we  look 
at  our  relative  situation  with  regard  to  foreign  powers,  with 
regard   to   the   situation   of  the  sister  kingdom,  and  with 
regard  to  our  own  internal  affairs,  there  never  was  a  moment 
when  national  strength  was  so  much  demanded,  and  when  it 
was  so  incumbent  upon  us  to  call  forth  and  embody  all  the 
vigour  of  the  nation,  by  rousing,  animating,  and  embodying 
all  the  love  of  liberty  that  used  to  characterise  the  country, 
and  which,   I  trust,  is  not   yet  totally  extinct.     Is  this  a 
moment   to  diminish  our  strength,  by  indisposing  all  that 
part  of  the  nations  whose  hearts  glow  with  ardour  for  their 
original  rights,  but  who  feel  with  indignation  that  they  are 
trampled  upon  and  overthrown  ?     Is  not  this   a   moment 
when,  in  addition  to  every  other  emotion,  freedom  should 
be  roused  as  an  ally,  a  supplementary  force,  and  a  substitute 
for  all  the  other  weak  and  inefficient  levies  that  have  been 
suggested  in  its  stead  ?     Have  we  not  been  nearly  reduced 
to  a  situation,  when  it  was  too  perilous,  perhaps,  to  take  the 
right  course  ?     May  we  not  be  again  called  upon  for  exertions 
that  will  demand  the  union  of  every  hand  and  every  heart  in 
the  kingdom  ?    What  might  not  this  House  do,  if  this  House 
had  the  opinion  of  the  country  with  it  ?     Do  not  let  us  say, 
then,  that  we  are  to  increase  the  force  of  the  country  by 
stifling   opinion.     It   is   only  by  promoting   it,   by  giving 
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facility  to  its  expression,  by  meeting  it  with  open  hearts,  by 
incorporating  ourselves  with  the  sense  of  the  nation,  that  we 
can  again  revive  that  firm  and  compact  power  of  British 
strength,  that  sprung  out  of  British  liberty. 

Sir,  I  wall  not  trouble  you  with  more  on  the  subject. 
In  proportion  as  you  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  petition, 
you  deprive  yourselves  of  strength  ;  you  alienate  every  heart 
whose  voice  you  stifle ;  you  drive  men  to  correspondence 
with  foreign  nations,  when  you  debar  them  from  correspond- 
ing with  you  ;  and  this,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  was  the  case  with  Ireland.  When  she 
petitioned,  addressed  and  remonstrated,  she  had  no  power, 
but  from  small  beginnings,  that  is  small,  until  a  convention 
bill  had  passed,  until  a  powder  bill  had  passed,  and  all  the 
other  acts  of  insanity  and  rigour,  she  rose  from  small  meet- 
ings of  mere  petition,  to  a  concerted,  armed,  and  embodied 
union  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  Good  God !  shall 
we  not,  speaking  the  same  language,  possessing  the  same 
character,  struggling  for  the  same  constitution,  take  warning 
from  the  example  that  is  set,  and  conciliate  the  people  of 
England  ?  Or  shall  we,  with  our  eyes  open,  run  upon  our 
destiny,  as  antient  fables  tell  of  men  devoted  running  into 
the  jaws  of  the  perdition  to  which  they  were  doomed  ?  Sir, 
the  present  times  hold  out  examples  too  legible  for  mistake. 
If  demonstration  shall  fail  to  work  upon  us,  we  are  undone ; 
and  if  any  truth  has  been  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
another,  it  is  this,  that  you  shall  not  touch  the  liberty  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  without  making  the  higher  orders 
pay  a  severe  retribution.  You  shall  not  take  away  one 
privilege,  you  shall  not  diminish  one  right,  without  suffering 
tenfold,  fifty-fold,  an  hundred-fold  yourselves.  You  shall 
not  commit  changes  upon  the  people  without  changing  your 
own  power  into  weakness,  your  economy  into  profusion. 
These  are  the  doctrines  applicable  to  these  times.  As  men 
become  enlightened,  they  advance  in  liberty  ;  in  that  career 
seldom  are  any  found  retrograde  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
advances  you  must  concede  to  them.  It  has  been  said,  as 
an  argument  against  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  that  the 
negroes  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  for  freedom.  The 
French  Mulattoes,  it  is  owned,  are  more  capable  of  enjoying 
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it ;  and  passing  from  them  to  the  most  enslaved  nations  ot 
Europe  ;  we  see  that  the  approach  of  light  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  gov^ernor  to  acknowledge  at  length  that  they  are 
human.  But,  shall  the  preposterous  imagination  be  fostered, 
that  Englishmen,  bred  in  liberty,  the  first  of  human  kind 
who  asserted  the  glorious  distinction  of  forming  for  them- 
selves theii'  social  compact,  can  be  condemned  to  silence 
upon  their  rights  ?  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  men  who  have 
enjoyed,  for  such  a  length  of  days,  the  light  and  happiness 
of  freedom,  can  be  restrained  and  shut  up  again  in  the  gloom 
of  ignorance  and  degradation  ?  As  well.  Sir,  might  you  try, 
by  a  miserable  dam,  to  shut  up  the  flowing  of  a  rapid  river  ; 
the  rolling  and  impetuous  tide  would  burst  through  every 
impediment  that  man  might  throw  in  its  way,  and  the  only 
consequence  of  the  impotent  attempt  would  be,  that  having 
collected  new  forces  by  its  temporary  suspension,  enforcing 
itself  through  new  channels,  it  would  spread  devastation  and 
ruin  on  every  side.  The  progress  of  liberty  is  like  the 
progress  of  the  stream  ;  it  may  be  kept  within  its  banks  ;  it 
is  sure  to  fertilise  the  country  through  which  it  runs  ;  but  no 
power  can  arrest  it  in  its  passage  ;  and  short-sighted,  as  well 
as  wicked,  must  be  the  heart  of  the  projector  that  would 
strive  to  divert  its  course. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
2Uh  May,  1797. 

From  the  speech  in  support  of  Mr.  Grey's  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  '  to  amend  and  regulate  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the 
Commons''  Hou.se  of  Parliament.' 

This  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  not  an  opinion  merely 
founded  upon  theory,  but  upon  actual  observation  of  what 
is  passing  in  the  world.  I  conceive,  that  if  we  are  not 
resolved  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  instructive  lessons  of  the 
times,  we  must  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  seasonable 
concession.  I  see  nothing  in  what  is  called  the  lamentable 
example  of  France  to  prove  to  me  that  timely  acquiescence 
with  the  desires  of  the  people  is  more  dangerous  than 
obstinate   resistance   to  their  demands ;   but  the  situations. 
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of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  so  essentially  different, 
there  is  so  little  in  common  between  the  character  of 
England  at  this  day,  and  the  character  of  France  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reason  upon  them  from  parity  of  circumstances  or  of 
character,  [t  is  not  necessary  for  me,  I  am  sure^  to  enter 
into  any  analysis  of  the  essential  difference  between  the 
character  of  a  people  that  had  been  kept  for  ages  in  the 
barbarism  of  servitude,  and  a  people  who  have  enjoyed  for 
so  long  a  time  the  light  of  freedom.  But  we  have  no 
occasion  to  go  to  France  for  example ;  another  country 
nearer  to  our  hearts,  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted, 
opens  to  us  a  book  so  legible  and  clear,  that  he  must  be 
blind  indeed  who  is  not  able  to  draw  from  it  a  warning  and 
instruction  ;  it  holds  forth  a  lesson  which  is  intelligible  to 
dulness  itself.  Let  us  look  to  Ireland,  and  see  how  remark- 
ably the  arguments  and  reasoning  this  day  tally  with  the 
arguments  and  reasoning  that  unfortunately  prevailed  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  by  which  the  king's  ministers  were 
fatally  able  to  overpower  the  voice  of  reason  and  patriotism, 
and  stifle  all  attention  to  the  prayers  and  applications  of  the 
people.  It  is  impossible  for  any  coincidence  to  be  more 
perfect.  We  are  told,  that  there  are  in  England,  as  it  is 
said  there  were  in  Ireland,  a  small  number  of  persons 
desirous  of  throwing  the  country  into  confusion,  and  of 
alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  established 
government. 


What,  then,  is  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  example, 
but  that  the  comparatively  small  societies  of  1791  became 
strong  and  formidable  by  the  accession  of  the  many  who  had 
nothing  in  common  with  them  in  the  outset  ?  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  draw  the  line  more  accurately 
between  the  small  number  that  the  report  describes  to  have 
had  mischievous  objects  originally  in  view,  and  the 
numerous  bodies  who  were  made  converts  by  the  neglect 
of  their  petition  for  constitutional  rights.  Is  it  improbable 
that  the  original  few  were  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  in  number?     What,  then,  do  I  learn  from  this? 
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That  the  impohtic  and  unjust  refusal  of  government,  to 
attend  to  the  appHcations  of  the  moderate,  made  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  proselytes  from  moderation  to  violence. 
This  is  the  lesson  which  the  book  of  Ireland  exhibits  ! 
Can  you  refuse  your  assent  to  the  moral  ?  Will  any  man 
argue,  that  if  reform  had  been  conceded  to  the  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  moderate  petitioners,  you  would  have  this 
day  to  deplore  the  union  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  bent 
on  objects  so  extensive,  so  alarming,  so  calamitous  ?  I  wish 
to  warn  you  by  this  example.  Every  argument  that  you  have 
heard  used  this  day  was  used  at  Dublin.  In  the  short- 
sighted pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  government,  they  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplicant ;  they  have  now,  perhaps,  in  the 
open  field  to  brave  the  assertor.  Unwarned,  untutored  by 
example,  are  you  still  to  go  on  with  the  same  contemptuous 
and  stubborn  pride?  I  by  no  means  think  that  Great 
Britain  is  at  this  moment  in  the  same  situation  as  Ireland. 
1  by  no  means  think  that  the  discontents  of  this  country 
have  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  make  us  fear  for  the  general 
peace  of  the  country ;  but  I  deprecate  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  in  Ireland.  What  England  is  now,  Ireland 
was  in  1791.  What  was  said  of  the  few,  they  have  now 
applied  to  the  many ;  and  as  there  are  discontents  in  this 
country,  which  we  can  neither  dissemble  nor  conceal,  let  us 
not,  by  an  unwise  and  criminal  disdain,  irritate  and  fret 
them  into  violence  and  disorder.  The  discontents  may 
happily  subside  ;  but  a  man  must  be  sanguine  indeed  in  his 
temper,  or  dull  in  his  .  intellect,  if  he  would  leave  to  the 
operation  of  chance  what  he  might  more  certainly  obtain 
by  the  exercise  of  reason.  Everything  that  is  dear  and 
urgent  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  presses  upon  us  ;  in  the 
critical  moment  at  which  I  now  address  you,  a  day,  an 
hour,  ought  not  to  elapse,  without  giving  to  ourselves  the 
chance  of  this  recovery.  When  government  is  daily  pre- 
senting itself  in  the  shape  of  weakness  that  borders  on 
dissolution — unequal  to  all  the  functions  of  useful  strength, 
and  formidable  only  in  pernicious  corruption — weak  in 
power,  and  strong  only  in  influence — am  I  to  be  told  that 
such  a  state  of  things  can  go  on  with  safety  to  any  branch 
of  the  constitution  ?     If   men  think  that,   under  the   im- 
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pression  of  such  a  system,  we  can  go  on  without  a  recurrence 
to  first  principles,  they  argue  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
theory  and  all  practice.  These  discontents  cannot,  in  their 
nature,  subside  under  detected  weakness  and  exposed 
incapacity.  In  their  progress  and  increase  (and  increase 
they  must)  who  shall  say  that  direction  can  be  given  to  the 
torrent,  or  that,  having  broken  its  bounds,  it  can  be  kept 
from  overwhelming  the  country  ?  Sir,  it  is  not  the  part  of 
statesmen,  it  is  not  the  part  of  rational  beings,  to  amuse  our- 
selves with  such  fallacious  dreams ;  we  must  not  sit  down 
and  lament  over  our  hapless  situation ;  we  must  not  deliver 
ourselves  up  to  an  imbecile  despondency  that  would  animate 
the  approach  of  danger ;  but  by  a  seasonable  and  vigorous 
measure  of  wisdom,  meet  it  with  a  sufficient  and  a  sea- 
sonable remedy.  We  may  be  disappointed.  We  may  fail 
in  the  application,  for  no  man  can  be  certain  of  his  footing 
on  ground  that  is  unexplored ;  but  we  shall  at  least  have  a 
chance  for  success — we  shall  at  least  do  what  belongs  to 
legislators,  and  to  rational  beings  on  the  occasion,  and  1  have 
confidence  that  our  efforts  would  not  be  in  vain.  I  say  that 
we  should  give  ourselves  a  chance,  and,  1  may  add,  the  best 
chance,  for  deliverance ;  since  it  would  exhibit  to  the 
coimtry  a  proof  that  we  had  conquered  the  first  great 
difficulty  that  stood  in  the  way  of  bettering  our  condition — 
that  we  had  conquered  ourselves.  We  had  given  a  generous 
triumph  to  reason  over  prejudice ;  we  had  given  a  death- 
blow to  those  miserable  distinctions  of  whig  and  tory,  under 
which  the  warfare  had  been  maintained  between  pride  and 
privilege ;  and  through  the  contention  of  our  rival  jealousies, 
the  genuine  rights  of  the  many  had  been  gradually  under- 
mined, and  frittered  away.  I  say,  that  this  would  be  giving 
us  the  best  chance  ;  because,  seeing  everything  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse — seeing  the  progress  of  the  most  scandalous  waste 
countenanced  by  the  most  criminal  confidence,  and  that  the 
effrontery  of  corruption  no  longer  requires  the  mask  of  con- 
cealment— seeing  liberty  daily  infringed,  and  the  vital 
springs  of  the  nation  insufficient  for  the  extravagance  of  a 
dissipated  government,  I  must  believe,  that,  unless  the 
people  are  mad  or  stupid,  they  will  suspect  that  there  is 
something  fundamentally  vicious  in  our  system,  and  which 
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no  reform  would  be  equal  to  correct.     Then,  to  prevent  all 

this,  and  to  try  if  we  can   effect  a  reform  without  touching 

the  main  pillars  of  the  constitution,  without  changing  its 

forms,    or  disturbing   the    haruiony    of    its   parts,    without 

putting  anything  out  of  its  place,  or  affecting  the  securities 

which    we  justly  hold  to  be  so  sacred,  is,  I  say,  the  only 

chance  which  we  have  for  retrieving  our  misfortunes  by  the 

road  of  quiet  and  tranquiUity,  and  by  which  national  strength 

may  be  recovered  without  disturbing  the  property  of  a  single 

individual. 

•  ••••• 

The  right  honourable  gentleman^  speaks,  Sir,  of  the 
strength  of  government.  •  But  w^hat  symptom  of  strength 
does  it  exhibit  ?  Is  it  the  cordiality  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  national  force  ?  Is  it  the  harmony  that  happily  reigns 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  executive  power  ?  Is  it  the 
reciprocal  affection  that  subsists  between  the  government 
and  the  people  ?  Is  it  in  the  energy  with  whicli  the  people 
are  eager  to  carry  into  execution  the  measures  of  the 
administration,  from  the  heart-felt  conviction  that  they 
are  founded  in  wisdom,  favourable  to  their  own  freedom, 
and  calculated  for  national  happiness  ?  Is  it  because  our 
resources  are  flourishing  and  untouched,  because  our  vigour 
is  undiminished,  because  our  spirit  is  animated  by  success, 
and  our  courage  by  our  glory  ?  Is  it  because  government 
have  in  a  perilous  situation,  when  they  have  been  obliged  to 
call  upon  the  country  for  sacrifices,  shewn  a  conciliating 
tenderness  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
a  marked  disinterestedness  and  forbearance  on  their  own 
parts,  by  which  they  have,  in  an  exemplary  manner,  made 
their  own  economy  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  demands 
for  the  public  service  ?  Are  these  the  sources  of  the  strength 
of  government  ?  I  forbear,  Sir,  to  push  the  inquiry.  I  for- 
bear to  allude  more  particularly  to  symptoms  which  no  man 
can  contemplate  at  this  moment  without  grief  and  dismay. 
It  is  not  the  declaration  of  right  honourable  gentlemen  that 
constitute  the  strength  of  a  government.  That  government 
is  alone  strong  that  possesses  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and 
will  any  man  contend  that  we  should  not  be  more  likely  to 

1  Mr.  Pitt. 
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add  strength  to  the  state,  if  we  were  to  extend  the  basis  of 
the  popular  representation  ?  Would  not  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, freely  elected,  be  more  likely  to  conciliate  the  support 
of  the  people  ?  If  this  be  true  in  the  abstract,  it  is  certainly 
our  peculiar  duty  to  look  for  this  support  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty.  What  man  who  foresees  a  hurricane  is  not 
desirous  of  strengthening  his  house  ?  Shall  nations  alone 
be  blind  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ?  Let  us  not,  Sir,  be 
deterred  from  this  act  of  prudence  by  the  false  representa- 
tions that  are  made  to  us.  France  is  the  phantom  that  is 
constantly  held  out  to  terrify  us  from  our  purpose.  Look 
at  France  ;  it  will  not  be  denied  but  that  she  stands  on  the 
broad  basis  of  free  representation.  Whatever  other  views 
the  government  of  France  may  exhibit,  and  which  may 
afford  just  alarm  to  other  nations,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
her  representative  system  has  proved  itself  capable  of 
vigorous  exertion. 

Now,  Sir,  though  I  do  not  wish  you  to  imitate  France, 
and  though  I  am  persuaded  you  have  no  necessity  for  any 
terror  of  such  imitation  being  forced  upon  you,  yet  I  say 
that  you  ought  to  be  as  ready  to  adopt  the  virtues,  as  you 
are  steady  in  averting  from  the  country,  the  vices  of  France. 
If  it  is  clearly  demonstrated,  that  genuine  representation 
alone  can  give  solid  power,  and  that  in  order  to  make 
government  strong,  the  people  must  make  the  government ; 
you  ought  to  act  on  this  grand  maxim  of  political  wisdom 
thus  demonstrated,  and  call  in  the  people,  according  to  the 
original  principles  of  your  system,  to  the  strength  of  your 
government.  In  doing  this  you  will  not  innovate,  you  will 
not  imitate.  In  making  the  people  of  England  a  constituent 
part  of  the  government  of  England,  you  do  no  more  than 
restore  the  genuine  edifice  designed  and  framed  by  our 
ancestors.  An  honourable  baronet  spoke  of  the  instability 
of  democracies,  and  says,  tliat  history  does  not  give  us  the 
example  of  one  that  has  lasted  eighty  years.  Sir,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  pure  democracies,  and  therefore  his  allusion 
does  not  apply  to  m}^  argument.  Eighty  years,  however, 
of  peace  and  repose  would  be  pretty  well  for  any  people  to 
enjoy,  and  would  be  no  bad  recommendation  of  a  pure 
democracy.     I    am    ready,    however,   to    agree    with    the 
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honourable  baronet,  that,  according  to  the  experience  of 
history,  the  ancient  democracies  of  the  world  were  vicious 
and  objectionable  on  many  accounts  ;  their  instability,  their 
injustice,  and  many  other  vices,  cannot  be  overlooked  ;  but, 
surely,  when  we  return  to  the  ancient  democracies  of  Greece, 
when  we  see  them  in  all  the  splendour  of  arts  and  arms, 
when  we  see  to  what  an  elevation  they  carried  the  powers 
of  man,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  however  vicious  on  the 
score  of  ingratitude  or  of  injustice,  they  were,  at  least,  the 
pregnant  source  of  national  strength,  and  that  in  particular 
they  brought  forth  this  strength  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the 
moment  of  difficulty  and  distress.  When  we  look  at  the 
democracies  of  the  ancient  world,  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  oppressions  to  their  dependencies,  their 
horrible  acts  of  injustice  and  of  ingratitude  to  their  own 
citizens ;  but  they  compel  us  also  to  admiration  by  their 
vigour,  their  constancy,  their  spirit,  and  their  exertions  in 
every  great  emergency  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  act. 
We  are  compelled  to  own,  that  it  gives  a  power,  of  which 
no  other  form  of  government  is  capable.  Why  ?  Because 
it  incorporates  every  man  with  the  state,  because  it  arouses 
everything  that  belongs  to  the  soul,  as  well  as  to  the  body 
of  man ;  because  it  makes  every  individual  feel  that  he  is 
lighting  for  himself,  and  not  for  another ;  that  it  is  his  own 
cause,  his  own  safety,  his  own  concern,  his  own  dignity  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  his  own  interest  on  the  identical 
soil  which  he  has  to  maintain,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
whatever  may  be  objected  to  them  on  account  of  the  tur- 
bulency  of  the  passions  which  they  engender,  their  short 
duration,  and  their  disgusting  vices,  they  have  exacted  from 
the  common  suffrage  of  mankind  the  palm  of  strength  and 
vigour.  Who  that  reads  the  history  of  the  Persian  war — 
what  boy,  wliose  heart  is  warmed  by  the  grand  and  sublime 
actions  which  the  democratic  spirit  produced,  does  not  find 
in  this  principle  the  key  to  all  the  wonders  which  were 
achieved  at  Thermopylae  and  elsewhere,  and  of  which  the 
recent  and  marvellous  acts  of  the  French  people  are 
pregnant  examples  ?  He  sees  that  the  principle  of  liberty 
only  could  create  the  sublime  and  irresistible  emotion ;  and 
it  is  vain  to  deny,  from  the  striking  illustration  that  our 
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own  times  have  given,  that  the  principle  is  eternal,  and  that 
it  belongs  to  the  heart  of  man.      Shall  we  then  refuse  to 
take  the  benefit  of  this  invigorating  principle  ?     Shall  we 
refuse  to  take  the  benefit  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
resolved  that  it  should  confer  on  the  British  constitution  ? 
With  the  knowledge  that  it  can  be  reinfused  into  our  system 
without  violence,  without  disturbing  any  one  of  its  parts, 
are  we  become  so  inert,   so  terrified,  or  so  stupid,  as   to 
hesitate  for  one  hour   to   restore   ourselves   to   the   health 
which  it  would  be  sure  to  give  ?     When  we  see  the  giant 
power  that  it  confers  upon  others,  we  ought  not  to  withhold 
it  from  Great  Britain.     How  long  is  it  since  we  were  told 
in   this    House,  that   France  was  a  blank  in  the   map  of 
Europe,  and  that  she  lay  an  easy  prey  to  any  power  that 
might  be  disposed  to  divide  and  plunder  her  ?     Yet  we  see 
that,  by  the  mere  force  and  spirit  of  this  principle,  France 
has  brought  all  Europe  at  her  feet.     Without  disguising 
the  vices  of  France,  without  overlooking  the  horrors  that 
have  been  committed,  and  that  have  tarnished  the  glory  of 
the  Revolution,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  exem- 
plified the  doctrine,  that  if  you  wish  for  power  you  must 
look  to  liberty.     If  ever  there  was  a  moment  when  this 
maxim  ought  to  be  dear  to  us,  it  is  the  present.     We  have 
tried    all   other   means;    we   have   had   recourse   to   every 
stratagem  that  artifice,  that  influence,  that  cunning  could 
suggest ;  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  all  the  base  pas- 
sions of  the  nation  ;  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  pride, 
to  avarice,  to   fear ;  we  have  awakened  all   the  interested 
emotions ;    we   have   employed    everything    that    flattery, 
everything   that   address,    everything   that   privilege   could 
eifect;  we  have  tried  to  terrify  them  into  exertion,  and  all 
has  been  unequal  to  our  emergency.     I^et  us  try  them  by 
the  only  means  which  experience  demonstrates  to  be  invin- 
cible ;  let  us  address  ourselves  to  their  love ;  let  us  identify 
them  with  ourselves  ;  let  us  make  it  their  own  cause  as  well 
as  ours !     To  induce  them  to  come  forward  in  support  of 
the  state,  let  us  make  them  a  part  of  the  state  ;  and  this 
they  become  the  very  instant  you  give  them  a  House  of 
Commons  that  is  the  faithful  organ  of  their  will.     Then, 
Sir,  when  you  have  made  them  believe  and  feel  that  there 
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can  be  but  one  interest  in  the  country,  you  will  never  call 
upon  them  in  vain  for  exertion. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
S7^d  Fehrum-y,  1800. 

Bonaparte  had  made  peace  overtures  to  Great  Britain,  and  these 
with  the  rephes  of  the  British  Government  rejecting  the  overtures  had 
been  laid  by  His  Majesty's  command  before  both  Houses  of  Parhament. 
In  the  Commons  Dundas  moved  an  address  thanking  His  Majesty  for 
the  royal  message  which  accompanied  these  documents,  and  assuring 
him  of  the  firm  support  of  the  House  in  any  measures  necessary  for 
prosecuting  the  war.     Fox  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,^  in  his  speech,  does 
what  the  official  note  avoids.  He  finds  there  the  convenient 
words,  '  experience  and  the  evidence  of  facts  ; ' — upon  these 
he  goes  into  detail :  and,  in  order  to  convince  the  House 
that  new  evidence  is  required,  he  goes  back  to  all  the 
earliest  acts  and  crimes  of  the  Revolution — to  all  the 
atrocities  of  all  the  governments  that  have  passed  away ; 
and  he  contends  that  he  must  have  experience  that  these 
foul  crimes  are  repented  of,  and  that  a  purer  and  better 
system  is  adopted  in  France,  by  which  he  may  be  sure  that 
they  shall  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity.  Sir,  these  are  not  conciliatory  words  ;  nor  is 
this  a  practicable  ground  to  gain  experience.  Does  he  think 
it  possible,  that  evidence  of  a  peaceable  demeanour  can  be 
obtained  in  war?  What  does  he  mean  to  say  to  the 
French  Consul  ?  '  Until  you  shall  in  war  behave  yourself 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  1  will  not  treat  with  you.'  Is 
there  not  something  extremely  ridiculous  in  this  ?  In  duels, 
indeed,  we  have  often  heard  of  this  kind  of  language. 
Two  gentlemen  go  out,  and  fight ;  when,  after  discharging 
their  pistols,  at  one  another,  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  one  of  them  to  say  to  the  other — '  Now  I  am  satisfied — 
I  see  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  we  are  friends 
again.'  There  is  something,  by  the  bye,  ridiculous  even  in 
this ;  but  between  nations,  it  is  more  than  ridiculous — it  is 

1  Mr.  Pitt. 
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criminal.  It  is  a  ground  which  no  principle  can  justify,  and 
which  is  as  impracticable  as  it  is  impious.  That  two 
nations  should  be  set  on  to  beat  one  another  into  friendship, 
is  too  abominable  even  for  the  fiction  of  romance  ;  but 
for  a  statesman,  seriously  and  gravely  to  lay  it  down  as 
a  system  upon  which  he  means  to  act,  is  monstrous.  What 
can  we  say  of  such  a  test  as  he  means  to  put  the  French 
government  to,  but  that  it  is  hopeless  ?  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  war  to  inflame  animosity — to  exasperate,  not 
to  soothe — to  widen,  not  to  approximate.  And  so  long  as 
this  is  to  be  acted  upon,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  we  can 
have  the  evidence  which  we  require. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  thinks  other- 
wise ;  and  he  points  out  four  distinct  possible  cases,  besides 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbon  family,  in  which  he 
would  agree  to  treat  with  the  French. 

1.  '  If  Bonaparte  shall  conduct  himself  so  as  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  has  abandoned  the  principles  which 
were  objectionable  in  his  predecessors,  and  that  he  shall 
be  actuated  by  a  more  moderate  system.'  I  ask  you,  Sir,  if 
this  is  likely  to  be  ascertained  in  war  ?  It  is  the  nature 
of  war  not  to  allay  but  to  inflame  the  passions  ;  and  it  is  not 
by  the  invective  and  abuse  which  have  been  thrown  upon 
him  and  his  government,  nor  by  the  continued  irritations 
which  war  is  sure  to  give,  that  the  virtues  of  moderation 
and  forbearance  are  to  be  nourished. 

2.  'If,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  ministers,  the 
people  of  France  shall  shew  a  disposition  to  acquiesce 
in  the  government  of  Bonaparte.'  Does  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  mean  to  say,  that  because  it  is  an 
usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  present  chief,  therefore 
the  people  are  not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  it?  I  have 
not  time.  Sir,  to  discuss  the  question  of  this  usurpation,  or 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent ;  but  I  certainly  have 
not  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  French,  or  of  any  people,  as 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  short-lived  merely  because  it 
was  an  usurpation,  and  because  it  is  a  system  of  military 
despotism.  Cromwell  was  a  usurper  ;  and  in  many  points 
there  may  be  found  a  resemblance  between  him  and  the 
present  Chief  Consul  of  France.     There   is  no  doubt  but 
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that,  on  several  occasions  of  his  life,  Cromwell's  sincerity 
may  be    questioned,  particularly  in   his  self-denying  ordi- 
nance— in  his  affected  piety,  and  other  things  ;  but  would  it 
not  have  been  insanity  in  France  and  Spain  to  refuse  to 
treat  with  him,  because  he  was  a  usurper  ?     No,  Sir,  these 
are  not  the  maxims  by  which  governments  are  actuated. 
They  do  not  inquire   so  much   into  the  means   by  which 
power  may  have  been  acquired,  as  into  the  fact  of  where 
the  power  resides.     The  people  did  acquiesce  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Cromwell ;  but  it  may  be  said,  that  the  splendour 
of  his  talents,  the  vigour  of   his  administration,  the  high 
tone  with  which  he  spoke  to  foreign  nations,  the  success  of 
his  arms,  and  the  character  which  he  gave  to  the  English 
name,  induced  the  nation  to  acquiesce  in  his  usurpation  ;  and 
that  we  must  not  try  Bonaparte  by  this  example.     Will  it 
be  said  that  Bonaparte  is  not    a  man  of   great   abilities  ? 
Will  it  be   said  that  he  has  not,  by  his  victories,  thrown 
a    splendour    over     even    the    violence     of    the    Revolu- 
tion, and  that  he  does  not  conciliate  the  French  people  by 
the  high    and   lofty  tone  in  which    he   speaks  to    foreign 
nations  ?      Are    not    the  French,   then,    as    likely,    as   the 
English  in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  to  acquiesce  in  his  govern- 
ment ?     If  they  should  do  so,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man may  find  that  this  possible  predicament  may  fail  him. 
He  may   find,  that    though    one    power   may  make    war, 
it  requires  two  to   make  peace.     He  may  find  that  Bona- 
parte, was  as  insincere  as  himself,  in  the  proposition  which 
he  made  ;  and  in  his  turn  he  may  come  forward  and  say — 
'  I  have  no  occasion  now  for  concealment.     It  is  true,  that 
in   the   beginning   of    the   year   1800,    I   offered    to   treat, 
not  because  I  wished  for  peace,  but  because  the  people  of 
France  wished  for  it ;  and  besides,  my  old  resources  being 
exhausted,  and  there  being  no  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war  without  a  'new  and  solid  system  of  finance,'  I  pretended 
to  treat,  because  I  wished  to  procure  the  unanimous  assent 
of  the  French  people  to  this  new  and  solid  system.      Did 
you  think  I  was  in  earnest  ?     You  were  deceived.     I  now 
throw  off  the  mask  :  I  have  gained  my  point ;  and  I  reject 
your    offers  with    scorn.'      Is   it  not  a  very  possible    case 
that  he  may  use  this  language  ?     Is  it  not  within  the  right 
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honourable  gentleman's  *  knowledge  of  human  nature  '  ? 
But  even  if  this  should  not  be  the  case  will  not  the 
very  test  which  you  require — the  acquiescence  of  the 
people  of  France  in  his  government — give  him  an  advan- 
tage-ground in  the  negociation  which  he  does  not  possess^ 
now  ?  Is  it  quite  sure,  that  when  he  finds  himself  safe  in 
his  seat,  he  will  treat  on  the  same  terms  as  now,  and  that 
you  will  get  a  better  peace  some  time  hence,  than  you  might 
reasonably  hope  to  obtain  at  this  moment  ?  Will  he  not 
have  one  interest  less  than  at  present  ?  i\  nd  do  you  not 
overlook  a  favourable  occasion,  for  a  chance  which  is 
extremely  doubtful  ?  These  are  the  considerations  which 
I  would  urge  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  against  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  waiting  for  the  acquiescence  of 
the  people  of  France. 

8.  '  If  the  allies  of  this  country  shall  be  less  successful 
than  they  have  every  reason  to  expect  they  will  be,  in  stirring 
up  the  people  of  France  against  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  farther 
prosecution  of  the  war.'     And, 

4.  '  If  the  pressure  of  the  w^ar  should  be  heavier  upon  us, 
than  it  would  be  convenient  for  us  to  continue  to  bear.' 
These  are  the  other  two  possible  emergencies  in  w^hich  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would  treat  even  with  Bonaparte. 
Sir,  I  have  often  blamed  the  right  honourable  gentleman  for 
being  disingenuous  and  insincere.  On  the  present  occasion 
I  certainly  cannot  charge  him  with  any  such  thing.  He  has 
made  to-night  a  most  honest  confession.  He  is  open  and 
candid.  He  tells  Bonaparte  fairly  what  he  has  to  expect. 
*  I  mean,'  says  he,  '  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  raise 
up  the  people  of  France  against  you.  I  have  engaged  a 
number  of  allies,  and  our  combined  efforts  shall  be  used 
to  excite  insurrection  and  civil  war  in  France.  I  will 
strive  to  murder  you,  or  to  get  you  sent  away.  If  I  succeed, 
well ;  but  if  I  fail,  then  I  will  treat  with  you.  My  resources 
being  exhausted ;  even  my  solid  system  of  finance  having 
failed  to  supply  me  with  the  means  of  keeping  together  my 
allies,  and  of  feeding  the  discontents  I  have  excited  in 
France,  then  you  may  expect  to  see  me  renounce  my  high 
tone,  my  attachment  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  my  abhor- 
rence of  your  crimes,  my  alarm  at  your  principles  ;  for  then 
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I  shall  be  ready  to  own,  that,  on  the  balance  and  comparison 
of  ch-cumstances,  there  will  be  less  danger  in  concluding  a 
peace,  than  in  the  continuance  of  war  ! '  Is  this  a  language 
for  one  state  to  hold  to  another  ?  And  what  sort  of  peace 
does  the  right  honourable  gentleman  expect  to  receive  in 
that  case  ?  Does  he  think  that  Bonaparte  would  grant,  to 
baffled  insolence,  to  humiliated  pride,  to  disappointment 
and  to  imbecility,  the  same  terms  which  he  would  be  ready 
to  give  now  ?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  cannot  have 
forgotten  what  he  said  on  another  occasion  : 

.  .  .  Potuit  qucc  plwima  lyirtus 
Esse,  fuit :  toto  certaUnn  est  corpore  regni.  ^ 

He  would  then  have  to  repeat  his  words,  but  with  a  different 
application.  He  would  have  to  say — all  our  efforts  are 
vain — we  have  exhausted  our  strength — our  designs  are  im- 
practicable— and  we  must  sue  to  you  for  peace. 


Where  then.  Sir,  is  this  war,  which  on  every  side  is 
pregnant  with  such  horrors,  to  be  carried  ?  Where  is  it  to 
stop  ?  Not  till  you  establish  the  house  of  Bourbon  !  And 
this  you  cherish  the  hope  of  doing,  because  you  have  had  a 
successful  campaign.  Why,  Sir,  before  this  you  have  had  a 
successful  campaign.  The  situation  of  the  allies,  with  all 
they  have  gained,  is  surely  not  to  be  compared  now  to  what 
it  was  when  you  had  taken  Valenciennes.  Quesnoy,  Conde, 
&c.,  which  induced  some  gentlemen  in  this  House  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  march  to  Paris.  With  all  that  you  have 
gained,  you  surely  will  not  say  that  the  prospect  is  brighter 
now  than  it  was  then.  What  have  you  gained  but  the 
recovery  of  a  part  of  what  you  before  lost  ?  One  campaign 
is  successful  to  you — another  to  them  ;  and  in  this  way, 
animated  by  the  vindictive  passions  of  revenge,  hatred,  and 
rancour,  which  are  infinitely  more  flagitious,  even,  than 
those  of  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  power,  you  may  go  on 

1  Virgil,  ^mid,  xi.  312-13. 

' .  .  .  Each  gallant  man 
Has  done  the  most  that  valour  can  : 
The  forces  of  a  nation's  life 
Have  all  been  lavished  on  the  strife.' — Conington. 
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for  ever,  as,  with  such  black  incentiv^es,  T  see  no  end  to 
human  misery.  And  all  this  without  an  intelligible  motive 
— all  this  because  you  may  gain  a  better  peace  a  year  or 
two  hence  !  So  that  we  are  called  upon  to  go  on  merely  as 
a  speculation.  We  must  keep  Bonaparte  for  some  time 
longer  at  war,  as  a  state  of  probation.  Gracious  God,  Sirl 
is  war  a  state  of  probation  ?  Is  peace  a  rash  system  ?  Is 
it  dangerous  for  nations  to  live  in  amity  with  each  other  ? 
Is  your  vigilance,  your  policy,  your  common  powers  of 
observation,  to  be  extinguished  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
horrors  of  war  ?  Cannot  this  state  of  probation  be  as  well 
undergone  without  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  human  suffer- 
ings ?  '  But  we  mwat  j^ause  I '  What !  Must  the  bowels  of 
Great  Britain  be  torn  out — her  best  blood  be  spilt — her 
treasure  wasted — that  you  may  make  an  experiment  ?  Put 
yourselves — oh  !  that  you  would  put  yourselves — in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  learn  to  judge  of  the  sort  of  horrors  that  you 
excite.  In  former  wars  a  man  might,  at  least,  have  some 
feeling,  some  interest,  that  served  to  balance  in  his  mind 
the  impressions  which  a  scene  of  carnage  and  of  death 
must  inflict.  If  a  man  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  for  instance,  and  had  inquired  the  motive  of  the 
battle,  there  was  not  a  soldier  engaged  who  could  not 
have  satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  even,  perhaps,  allayed  his 
feelings — they  were  fighting  to  repress  the  uncontrolled 
ambition  of  the  grand  monarque.  But,  if  a  man  were 
present  now  at  a  held  of  slaughter,  and  were  to  inquire  for 
what  they  were  fighting — '  Fighting  ! '  would  be  the  answer  ; 
'  they  are  not  fighting,  they  are  pausing'  '  Why  is  that 
man  expiring  ?  Why  is  that  other  writhing  with  agony  ? 
What  means  this  implacable  fury  ? '  The  answer  must  be  : 
'  You  are  quite  wrong,  Sir,  you  deceive  yourself  They  are 
not  fighting — Do  not  disturb  them — they  are  merely 
pausing ! — this  man  is  not  expiring  with  agony — that  man 
is  not  dead — he  is  only  pausing  !  Lord  help  you.  Sir  !  they 
are  not  angry  with  one  another ;  they  have  now  no  cause  of 
quarrel — but  their  country  thinks  that  there  should  be  a 
pause.  All  that  you  see,  Sir,  is  nothing  like  fighting — there 
is  no  harm,  nor  cruelty,  nor  bloodshed  in  it  whatever — it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  political  pause  ! — it  is  merely  to  try  an 
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experiment — to  see  whether  Bonaparte  will  not  behave  him- 
self better  than  heretofore ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  have 
agreed  to  a  pause,  in  pure  friendship  ! '  And  is  this  the  way, 
Sir,  that  you  are  to  shew  yourselves  the  advocates  of  order  ? 
You  take  up  a  system  calculated  to  uncivilise  the  world,  to 
destroy  order,  to  trample  on  religion,  to  stifle  in  the  heart, 
not  merely  the  generosity  of  noble  sentiment,  but  the 
affections  of  social  nature ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
system,  you  spread  terror  and  devastation  all  around  you. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  I  have  told  you  my  opinion.  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  given  a  civil,  clear,  and  explicit  answer 
to  the  overture  which  was  fairly  and  handsomely  made  you. 
If  you  were  desirous  that  the  negociation  should  have 
included  all  your  allies,  as  the  means  of  bringing  about 
a  general  peace,  you  should  have  told  Bonaparte  so  ;  but  I 
believe  you  were  afraid  of  his  agreeing  to  the  proposal. 
You  took  that  method  before.  '  Aye,  but,'  you  say,  '  the 
people  were  anxious  for  peace  in  1797.'  I  say  they  are 
friends  to  peace  now ;  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  one 
day  own  it.  Believe  me,  they  are  friends  to  peace ;  although, 
by  the  laws  which  you  have  made,  restraining  the  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  people,  public  opinion  cannot  now  be 
heard  as  loudly  and  unequivocally  as  heretofore.  But  I  will 
not  go  nito  the  internal  state  of  this  country.  It  is  too 
afflicting  to  the  heart  to  see  the  strides  which  have  been 
made,  by  means  of,  and  under  the  miserable  pretext  of  this 
war,  against  liberty  of  every  kind,  both  of  speech  and  of 
writing  ;  and  to  observe  in  another  kingdom  the  rapid 
approaches  to  that  military  despotism  which  we  affect  to 
make  an  argument  against  peace.  I  know,  Sir,  that  public 
opinion,  if  it  could  be  collected,  would  be  for  peace,  as  much 
now  as  in  1797,  and  I  know  that  it  is  only  by  public 
opinion — not  by  a  sense  of  their  duty — not  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  their  minds — that  ministers  will  be  brought,  if  ever, 
to  give  us  peace.  I  conclude,  Sir,  with  repeating  what  I 
said  before ;  I  ask  for  no  gentleman's  vote  who  would  have 
reprobated  the  compliance  of  ministers  with  the  proposition 
of  the  French  government ;  I  ask  for  no  gentleman's  support 
to-night  who  would  have  voted  against  ministers,  if  they 
had  come  down  and  proposed  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with 
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the  French  ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  ask — I  know,  that  in 
honour,  in  consistency,  in  conscience,  I  have  a  right  to  expect, 
the  vote  of  every  gentleman  who  would  have  voted  with 
ministers  in  an  address  to  his  majesty,  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  motion  of  this  night. 
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ALTHOUGH  Windham  does  not  belong  to  the  race  of  Titans,  he 
holds  a  position  of  his  own,  honourable  and  unchallenged  by  the 
rest  of  his  profession.  He  is  a  master  of  witty  and  apposite  illustration. 
If  Burke  is  the  Rembrandt,  he  is  the  Hogarth  of  English  oratory.  He  is 
an  apostle  of  common-sense,  and  to  the  vague  theories  of  idealists  and  the 
hard  materialism  of  colder  men  brings  an  admixture  of  humour,  raciness, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  inestimable  in  any  society  of  mortals,  and 
not  to  be  despised  even  in  the  Mother  of  Parliaments. 

His  mind  is  full  of  pictures  drawn  from  every-day  life.  His  tempera- 
ment is  British,  but  not  insular.  His  statesmanship  is  suckled  by  a 
humane  instructress,  and  his  temper  unblemished  by  jealousy  or  disap- 
pointment. Although  he  speaks  not  from  Olympus,  at  times  he  is  a 
classic.  Of  all  the  orators  of  his  day,  not  one  could  now  appeal  with 
the  same  fellowship  to  an  average  reading  public  as  Windham.  He  is  a 
modern  among  ancients,  entertaining,  practical,  perspicacious,  eloquent, 
and  a  hater  of  humbug  and  cant.  An  agricultural  labourer  would  have 
cheered  him,  but  he  also  delighted  a  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
admired  by  an  intellectual  company  of  men  and  women,  who  knew  how 
to  talk  and  were  able  to  think.  Reading  him  to-day,  he  is  as  fresh 
as  he  was  then,  and  though  the  issues  may  have  changed  and  the  world's 
aspect  altered,  the  poise  of  his  judgment  has  not  shifted,  nor  his  useful- 
ness ended  for  those  who  know  him.  He  can  appeal,  therefore — this 
readable,  agreeable  Windham — to  the  students  of  the  past  and  the 
actors  of  the  present,  for  he  will  be  welcome  in  any  sphere  of  life  where 
once  his  voice  has  penetrated  and  become  familiar. 

The   House  of  Commons. 
l^th  April,   1800. 

From  the  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  for  preventing  the  practice 
of  Bull-baiting. 

Sir,  there  are  some  persons  to  whom  a  legislative  measure 
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like  this  may  appear  serious  and  important ;  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  proceeding  from  a  busy 
and  anxious  disposition  to  legislate  on  matters  in  which  the 
laws  are  already  sufficient  to  prevent  abuse  : — it  at  best  only 
argues  a  pruritus  leges  ferendi}  in  the  gratifying  or  opposing 
of  which  I  cannot  but  think  my  time,  and  more  especially 
that  of  the  house,  is  most  miserably  employed.  This  house 
ought  only  to  legislate  when  an  act  of  legislature  is  gravely 
and  generally  called  for ;  and  not  merely  to  gratify  petty, 
personal  and  local  motives,  such  as  are  infinitely  beneath  the 
deliberate  dignity  of  Parliament ;  especially  in  times  like  the 
present,  when  questions  of  vital  importance  are  hourly 
pressing  on  our  attention.  Really,  Sir,  in  turning  from  the 
great  interests  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  to  discuss  with 
equal  solemnity  such  measures  as  that  which  is  now  before 
us,  the  house  appears  to  me  to  resemble  Mr.  Smirk,  the 
auctioneer  in  the  play,  who  could  hold  forth  just  as 
eloquently  upon  a  ribbon  as  upon  a  Raphael.  This  petty, 
meddling,  legislative  spirit,  cannot  be  productive  of  good  : 
it  serves  only  to  multiply  the  laws,  which  are  already  too 
numerous,  and  to  furnish  mankind  with  additional  means  of 
vexing  and  liarassing  one  another. 

A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  respecting  the  state  of 
the  poor,  and  the  hardships  which  they  are  suffering.  But 
if  they  are  really  in  the  condition  which  is  described,  why 
should  we  set  about  to  deprive  them  of  the  few  enjoyments 
which  are  left  to  them  ?  If  we  look  back  to  the  state  of  the 
common  people  in  those  countries  with  which  our  youthful 
studies  make  us  acquainted,  we  find,  that  what  with  games, 
shews,  festivals,  and  the  institutions  of  their  religion,  their 
sources  of  amusement  and  relaxation  were  so  numerous  as 
to  make  them  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  perpetual  holiday. 
If  we  look  to  Catholic  countries,  it  will  also  appear,  partly 
perhaps,  from  many  festivals  and  ceremonies  being  adopted 
into  their  religion  from  the  Pagan  system,  and  afterwards  so 
transformed  as  to  incorporate  with  it,  that  they  all  enjoy 
many  more  amusements  and  a  much  longer  time  for  relaxa- 
tion than  the  poor  in  this  country,  who  may  say  with 
justice,  '  Why  interfere  with  the  few  sports  that  we  have,, 
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while  you  leave  to  yourselves  and  the  rich  so  great  a  variety  ? 
You  have  your  carriages,  your  town-houses,  and  your 
country-houses  ;  your  balls,  your  pla5^s,  your  operas,  your 
masquerades,  your  card -parties,  your  books,  your  dogs,  and 
your  horses  to  amuse  you — On  yourselves  you  lay  no 
restraint — But  from  us  you  wish  to  take  the  little  we 
have  ? ' 

In  the  South  of  France  and  in  Spain,  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  labour,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening's  shade,  the  poor 
dance  in  mirthful  festivity  on  the  green,  to  the  sound  of  the 
guitar.  But  in  this  country  no  such  source  of  amusement 
presents  itself.  If  they  dance,  it  must  be  often  in  a  marsh, 
or  in  the  rain,  for  the  pleasure  of  catching  cold.  But  there 
is  a  substitute  in  this  country,  well  known  by  the  name  of  a 
Hop.  We  all  know  the  alarm  which  the  very  word  inspires, 
and  the  sound  of  the  fiddle  calls  forth  the  magistrate  to 
dissolve  the  meeting.  ISIen  bred  in  ignorance  of  the  world, 
and  having  no  opportunity  of  mixing  in  its  scenes  or  observ- 
ing its  manners,  may  be  much  worse  employed  than  in 
learning  something  of  its  customs  from  theatrical  representa- 
tions ;  but  if  a  company  of  strolling  players  make  their 
appearance  in  a  village,  they  are  hunted  immediately  from 
it  as  a  nuisance,  except,  perhaps,  there  be  a  few  people  of 
greater  wealth  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  wives  and 
daughters  patronise  them.  Then  the  labouring  people  must 
have  recourse  to  the  public-house,  where,  perhaps,  they  get 
into  conversation,  and  politics  become  the  subject.  That 
this  is  an  employment  sufficiently  mischievous  I  am  willing 
enough  to  admit.  What  are  they  to  do  then  ?  Go  home 
and  read  their  bibles  !  This  is,  no  doubt,  very  proper ;  but 
it  would  be  well  if  the  rich  set  them  a  little  better  example 
in  this  way.  Whatever  may  be  the  habits  of  the  more 
luxurious  climates  of  the  continent,  the  amusements  of  our 
people  were  always  composed  of  athletic,  manly,  and  hardy 
exercises,  affording  trials  of  their  courage,  conducive  to  their 
health,  and  to  them  objects  of  ambition  and  of  glory.  In 
the  exercise  of  those  sports  they  may,  indeed,  sometimes 
hurt  themselves,  but  could  never  hurt  the  nation.  If  a  set 
of  poor  men,  for  vigorous  recreation,  prefer  a  game  of 
cudgels,  instead  of  interrupting  them,  it  should  be  more  our 
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lousiness  to  let  them  have  fair  play  ;  for  victory  is  here  to 
them  an  object  of  as  much  glory  as  greater  men  could  aim 
at  in  a  superior  sphere.  These  sports  are,  in  my  mind,  as 
fair  an  object  of  emulation  and  of  fame,  as  those  in  which 
the  higher  classes  are  so  proud  to  indulge  ;  and  here  I  am 
ready  to  agree  with  the  poet,  that,  in  other  circumstances, 

'  He  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.' 

Some  little  time  since  it  was  thought  matter  of  reproach 
for  gentlemen  to  be  present  at  any  of  these  athletic  trials ; 
and  even  boxing  w^as  cried  down  as  an  exercise  of  ferocity. 
It  is  time  to  resist  these  unnecessary  restraints ;  for,  if  this 
bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  it  would  no  doubt  be  followed 
by  other  regulations  equally  frivolous  and  vexatious.  It  is 
idle  to  declaim  against  savage  manners  or  dispositions  in  this 
country.  The  character  of  the  people  is  directly  the  reverse ; 
their  sports  are  robust  and  hardy,  but  their  tempers  are  not 
ferocious ;  nay,  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  is  not  a  people  in  the 
whole  world  that  feel  a  greater  horror  at  bloodshed.  Com- 
pare them  with  the  people  of  France  or  Italy,  wliere  all  is 
suavity,  sprightliness,  and  gaiety,  and  let  us  rejoice  in  the 
difference  between  the  humanity  of  their  characters.  I  will 
not  say,  whether  certain  principles,  if  suffered  to  operate, 
might  not  have  produced  sanguinary  scenes  here  as  well  as 
in  other  places ;  but  I  can  safely  assert,  that  cruelty,  or  the 
thirst  of  blood,  is  not  in  the  nature  nor  in  the  habits  of 
Englishmen.  On  this  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
an  allusion  to  an  affray  which  lately  took  place  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  which  some  foreigners  were  engaged.  Unfor- 
tunately, murder  was  the  consequence  of  that  scuffle,  which, 
amongst  Englishmen,  would  have  terminated  in  a  black 
eye  or  a  bloody  nose.  So  congenial  is  this  principle  of 
humanity  to  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  so  uniformly 
displayed  in  their  actions,  that  ic  might  imply  the  suspicion 
of  effeminacy,  if  they  had  not  so  often  given,  on  all  occa- 
sions, such  glorious  testimonies  of  courage  and  prowess  in 
another  way.  In  war  they  are  prodigal  of  their  own  blood ; 
but  after  the  shock  of  battle,  or  the  fury  of  an  assault,  their 
first  sentiment  is  always  shewn  in  mercy  to  the  vanquished ; 
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and  it  is  not  unfair  to  attribute  to  their  manly  amusements; 
much  of  that  valour  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  their  martial 
achievements  by  sea  and  land.  Courage  and  hiunanity 
seem  to  grow  out  of  their  wholesome  exercises. 

Sir,  having  premised  thus  much,  I  next  come  to  con- 
sider this  case  of  bull-baiting  in  particular.  I'he  sport  here, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  at  the  expense  of  an  animal  which 
is  not  by  any  means  a  party  to  the  amusement  ;  but  it  at 
the  same  time  serves  to  cultivate  the  qualities  of  a  certain 
species  of  dogs,  which  affords  as  much  pleasure  to  their 
owners  as  greyhounds  do  to  others ;  and  why  should  the 
butcher  be  deprived  of  his  amusement  any  more  than  the 
gentleman  ?  That  peculiar  breed  of  dogs,  though  now 
decreasing,  and  nearly  extinct,  has  always  been  held  in  high 
estimation  in  this  island.  Gratian,  who  wrote  as  early  as 
the  age  of  Augustus,  mentioned  and  described  this  animal, 
which,  indeed,  has  always  been  so  much  a  favourite,  that 
many  of  our  ships  are  called  after  its  name.  It  is  no  small 
recommendation  to  bull-dogs,  that  they  are  so  much  in 
repute  with  the  populace. 

The  advocates  of  this  bill.  Sir,  proposed  to  abolish  bull- 
baiting  on  the  score  of  cruelty.  It  is  strange  enough  that 
such  an  argument  should  be  employed  by  a  set  of  persons 
who  have  a  most  vexatious  code  of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  amusements.  1  do  not  mean  at  present  to 
condemn  the  game  laws ;  but  when  Gentlemen  talk  of 
cruelty,  I  must  remind  them,  that  it  belongs  as  much  to 
shooting,  as  to  the  sport  of  bull-baiting ;  nay  more  so,  as  it 
frequently  happens,  that  where  one  bird  is  shot,  a  great 
many  others  go  off  much  wounded.  When,  therefore,  I 
hear  humane  Gentlemen  even  make  a  boast  of  having 
wounded  a  number  of  birds  in  this  way,  it  only  affords  me 
a  further  proof  that  savage  sports  do  not  make  savage 
people.  Has  not  the  butcher  as  much  right  to  demand  the 
exercise  of  his  sport,  as  the  man  of  fortune  to  demand  that 
of  hunting  ?  Is  not  the  latter  as  painful  to  the  horse,  as  the 
former  to  the  bull  ?  And  do  not  Gentlemen,  for  the  empty 
fame  of  being  in  at  the  death,  frequently  goad  and  spur 
their  horses  to  exertions  greatly  beyond  their  strength  ? 
Might  not  the  butcher  say,  '  I  have  no  coaches,  horses,  balls, 
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masquerades,  nor  even  books,  which  afford  so  much  dehght 
to  those  in  higher  stations,  and  who  have  more  leisure  time ; 
do  not  therefore  deprive  me  of  the  amusement  I  feel  in 
setting  the  propensities  of  one  animal  against  those  of 
another.'  The  common  people  may  ask  with  justice,  why 
abolish  bull-baiting  and  protect  hunting  and  shooting  ? 
What  appearance  must  we  make,  if  we,  who  have  every 
source  of  amusement  open  to  us,  and  yet  follow  these  cruel 
sports,  become  rigid  censors  of  the  sports  of  the  poor,  and 
abolish  them  on  account  of  their  cruelty,  when  they  are  not 
more  cruel  than  our  own  ? 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  bull-baiting,  the  labouring  poor 
throw  away  their  money,  and  lose  their  time,  which  they 
ought  to  devote  to  labour,  and  that  thus  they  themselves 
may  become  chargeable  to  the  rich.  But  surely,  if  there  be 
any  set  of  men  who  ought  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
their  money  as  they  choose,  it  ought  to  be  the  industrious 
labourers ;  and  such  men  do  not  lose  time  by  their  amuse- 
ments, but  work  liarder  and  longer  at  other  times,  to  make 
up  for  what  time  they  may  lose  in  relaxation,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  additional  money  for  the  enjoyment  of  such 
recreations.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  against  magistrates ; 
on  the  contrary  I  am  convinced  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  services  they  render  to  the  community,  and  of  the 
general  activity  and  propriety  with  which  they  discharge 
their  duty;  but  1  do  think  that  many  of  them  appear  to  act 
upon  an  opinion,  that  it  is  their  duty  at  all  times  to  control 
the  common  people  in  their  amusements,  like  some  to  whom 
the  care  of  children  is  committed,  who  think  it  right  to  deny 
them  everything  which  they  seem  eager  to  have  or  enjoy. 
They  appear  to  act  on  the  opinion,  that  the  common  people 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  amusement ;  but  ought  only  to 
eat,  to  sleep,  and  to  work. 

The  House  of  Commons. 
'drd  Ajjril,  1806. 

From  the  speech  introducing  his  measures  for  improving  the  Military 
Establishment  of  the  country.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time 
for  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Colonies. 
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I  am  to  state  to  the  House  those  measures  by  which 
His  IMajesty's  servants  are  endeavouring  to  provide  a  per- 
manent security  against  those  permanent  dangers  by  wiiich 
the  existence  of  the  country  is  threatened  :  for  we  have  gone 
on  too  long  in  thinking  only  of  the  exigency  of  the  moment, 
in  supposing  that  our  task  was  done  when  we  had  staved  off 
the  danger  for  the  present  year,  though  at  the  price  of 
exhausting  the  resources  and  weakening  the  defence  of  the 
country  for  years  to  come. 

The  first  object  that  a  person  engaging  in  such  a  task 
must  have  to  look  to,  though  it  may  seem  superfluous  and 
almost  pedantic  formally  to  lay  down  the  position,  is  an 
Army :  by  which  I  mean,  a  class  of  men  set  apart  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  community,  trained  to  particular  uses, 
formed  to  peculiar  notions,  governed  by  peculiar  laws, 
marked  by  particular  distinctions ;  who  live  in  bodies  by 
themselves,  not  flxed  to  any  certain  spot,  nor  bound  by 
any  settled  employment,  who  '  neither  toil  nor  spin '  ;  whose 
home  is  their  regiment ;  whose  sole  profession  and  duty  it  is 
to  encounter  and  destroy  the  enemies  of  their  country 
wherever  they  are  to  be  met  with,  and  who  in  consideration 
of  their  performing  that  duty,  and  the  better  to  enable  them 
to  perform  it,  receive  a  stipend  from  the  state,  exempting 
them  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  provision  in  any  other 
mode  of  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Great  Britain  has 
not  at  this  time,  as  it  has  had  at  all  others,  a  class  of  men 
answering  to  this  description  ;  that  the  men  of  this  class  are 
not  as  excellent  in  their  kind  as  at  any  former  period ;  and 
that  the  amount  of  their  number  is  not  great  as  compared 
with  anything  but  the  exigency  of  the  times.  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  either,  that  we  are  not,  in  our  language, 
ready  enough  to  confess  their  importance,  and  to  declare, 
that  in  all  the  steps  we  take,  we  have  for  our  chief  object 
the  increase  and  improvement  of  this  description  of  men : 
but,  what  I  do  mean  to  say  is,  that  our  conduct  in  this 
respect  is  at  variance  with  our  professions,  as  our  language 
is,  at  different  times,  at  variance  with  itself. 

Of  all  the  measures  connected  with  military  objects,  in 
which  the  House  has  been  employed  for  years,  what  is  the 
number  that  have  even  had  in  view  the  improvement  of  the 
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regular  army,  and  how  much  fewer  are  those,  which  can 
fairly  pretend  to  have  been  conducive  to  that  end  ?  Though 
the  Army,  it  was  said,  was  finally  to  be  benefited,  the  first 
object  of  the  measure  has  always  been,  not  to  create  an 
Army,  but  a  substitute  for  an  Army ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
this,  we  have  so  filled  our  minds  with  levies  in  mass,  armed 
citizens,  armed  nations,  and  other  ideas  of  that  sort,  that  the 
very  first  conception  and  notion  of  an  Army  appear  to  be 
altogether  forgotten.  We  seem  to  suppose,  that  whenever 
we  have  got  a  set  of  men  together,  no  matter  on  what 
principle  combined,  have  put  them  in  a  certain  dress, 
ranged  them  in  a  certain  order,  and  taught  them  certain 
exercises,  that,  as  far  as  that  number  goes,  we  have  created 
an  Army ;  which  is  about  as  wise,  as  what  we  see  of  children 
in  their  sports,  who,  when  they  have  fixed  a  piece  of  stick 
in  the  ground,  fancy  they  have  planted  a  tree.  What  is 
wanting  in  either  case  is  the  vital  principle.  We  perceive 
this  in  the  case  of  the  children,  but  never  suspect  that  the 
same  is  true  of  our  own  attempts,  when  we  suppose  that  we 
can  create  armies  without  danger  and  without  discipline. 
Danger  and  discipline  are  the  very  sap  and  juices  out  of 
which  all  that  has  life  and  action  must  spring :  it  is  from 
them  alone  must  arise  the  real  military  character ;  as  from 
the  military  character  must  proceed  all  that  can  really  con- 
stitute an  Army.  How  danger  must  operate  to  this  end, 
is  obvious  to  every  one  ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
shew,  that  discipline  is  equally  necessary,  and  that  all  the 
high  military  virtues,  whose  characteristic  is  courage,  gi-ow, 
like  flowers  out  of  dung,  from  a  principle  that  is  founded  in 
fear.  There  must  be  some  extraordinary  property  in  armies, 
that  can  enable  them  to  produce  effects  so  far  beyond  the 
natural  powers  of  their  numbers. 

I  wish  the  house  to  recollect  how  little,  at  all  times,  the 
fate  of  nations,  when  contending  against  each  other,  has 
been  decided  by  anything  but  the  operations  of  their  armies. 
The  times  are  past,  or,  rather,  never  existed  but  among 
rude  and  uncultivated  nations,  when  one  country  contended 
against  another  by  the  general  strength  of  its  population, 
when  the  strength  of  the  army  was  the  mere  amount  of  the 
physical  force  and  courage  of  the  individuals  who  composed 
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it.  Nations  now,  and  in  every  more  improved  state  of 
society,  even  before  the  great  revolution  produced  in  the 
world  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  were  brought  to  act 
upon  each  other  only  by  the  intervention  of  their  armies. 
The  armies  are  the  champions  on  each  side,  to  which  the 
countries  severally  commit  their  quarrel ;  and  when  the 
champion  falls,  the  cause  is  lost.  The  parties  are  heard  only 
by  their  counsel.  In  how  many  instances  has  it  ever 
happened,  that  when  the  army  was  defeated,  the  contest 
was  restored  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people  at  large  ? 
This  notion,  therefore,  of  a  levy  in  mass,  so  far  as  experience 
has  hitherto  gone,  would  seem  to  be  one  to  which  it  would 
be  wholly  unsafe  to  trust.  The  people  in  mass  are  like 
metal  in  the  ore : — and  as  all  the  iron  that  ever  came  from 
a  Swedish  mine  would  never  hew  a  block,  or  divide  a  plank, 
till  it  was  wrought  and  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  hatchet, 
or  a  saw,  so  the  strength  of  a  people  can  never,  perhaps,  be 
made  capable  of  producing  much  effect  in  war,  till  it  is 
extracted  partially,  and  moulded  into  that  factitious  and 
highly  polished  instrument,  called  an  army. 

The  only  instance  in  modern  times,  that  would  seem  to 
contradict  this  opinion,  is  America.  But  America  was  enabled 
to  resist  by  its  distance,  and  by  its  vastness.  The  arm  of 
this  country  could  act  but  feebly,  when  stretched  across  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  the  forces  that  arrived  there  were  dispersed 
and  lost  in  the  immense  expanse  which  they  had  to  occupy. 
There  was  an  ocean  of  three  thousand  miles  in  front,  and  a 
continent  of  boundless  extent  behind.  America  is  therefore 
hardly  an  instance.  In  the  cases  that  are  properly  instances, 
in  what  manner  have  things  happened  ?  The  latest  ex- 
perience is  the  most  decisive.  What  are  the  two  events, 
which  more  perhaps  than  any  other  two,  have  decided  the 
fate  of  the  present  world?  The  battles  of  Marengo  and 
Austerlitz.  Yet,  what  were  these  events,  except  as  marking 
the  power  of  armies,  compared  with  the  consequences  which 
they  severally  produced  ?  What  were  the  numbers  con- 
cerned, the  space  occupied,  the  time  employed,  the  lives  lost 
on  those  days,  compared  with  the  states  and  kingdoms 
whose  fate  was  then  decided  ?  Why  were  the  millions  of 
people  composing  those  states  to  receive  their  doom  from 
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the  issue  of  a  combat  between  a  few  thousands  on  the  plains 
of  Austerlitz  or  Marengo  ?  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  The 
battle  is  lost,  and  Europe  submits  instantly  to  the  will  of 
the  conqueror. 

The  House  of  Commons. 

2Qtli  May,  1809. 

From  the  speech  delivered  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Curwen's  Bill — '  for 
the  better  securing  the  Independence  and  Purity  of  ParHament,  by 
preventing  the  procuring  or  obtaining  of  Seats  by  corrupt  Practises."" 
On  the  subject  of  Reform,  Windham  was  one  of  those  who,  to  use  his 
own  words,  thought  it — '  not  an  obvious  way  for  making  the  liquor  run 
clear,  to  give  a  shake  to  the  cask  and  to  bring  up  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  parts  nearest  the  bottom.' 

Heretofore  disturbances  in  the  state  were  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  class  that  had  much  to  lose,  namely  to  persons 
in  the  highest  rank  of  society ;  and  though,  since  the  ex- 
ample of  the  French  Revolution,  this  limitation  is  done 
away,  and  the  lottery  of  revolution  thrown  open  even  to 
adventurers  of  the  lowest  denomination,  yet  the  rich  are 
not  excluded,  and  we  see  every  day  that  they  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  exclude  themselves.  For  though  the  French 
Revolution  exhibits  the  most  striking  example  of  failure, 
that  the  lovers  of  right  could  ever  have  wished  to  the 
authors  of  wrong ;  yet  this  failure  relates  only  to  the  pro- 
fessed objects,  the  peace  and  happiness  and  liberty  of  man- 
kind. In  other  respects,  and  with  relation  to  the  views  and 
interests  of  individual  reformers,  who,  in  truth  and  fact, 
trouble  themselves  but  httle  with  the  peace  and  happiness 
and  liberty  of  mankind,  the  example  is  most  encouraging  ; 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  those,  who  are  not  likely 
to  be  deterred  by  personal  risk ;  for  nothing  can  show  so 
strikingly  the  facility  with  which  the  object  can  be  accom- 
phshed,  and  with  which  men  from  the  lowest  stations  may 
be  lifted  suddenly  to  the  highest.  This  is  all  that  is  wanted  ; 
for  give  but  the  chance  of  success,  even  a  very  indifferent 
chance,  and  thousands  will  not  be  wanting,  high  and  low,  to 
engage  in  the  undertaking,  and  to  labour  with  all  the  rest- 
less activity  and  increasing  industry  with  which  we  see  the 
work  carrying  on  at  this  instant. 
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Still  the  means  must  be  supplied.  They  cannot  make 
bricks  without  straw.  Even  these  reformers  or  revolution- 
ists, numerous  as  they  are,  and  strenuous  as  their  exertions 
are,  cannot  make  a  revolution  of  themselves,  nor  by  their 
utmost  efforts  throw  the  country  off  that  happy  basis,  on 
which  it  has  rested  for  so  many  centuries,  an  object  of 
admiration  and  envy  ;  and  never  more  so  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  great  mass  of  the  community  is,  no 
doubt,  against  them :  but  industry  and  perseverance  may  do 
much.  Those  who  would  never  listen  to  such  a  proposal 
in  its  full  extent,  may  yet  be  drawn  in  by  degrees. 

Formerly,  that  is  to  say,  some  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  attempt  was  made  through  the  medium  of  mere 
abstract  reasoning.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  idea  was 
entertained,  as  I  should  say,  of  overturning  the  Govern- 
ment, but  as  even  the  authors  of  the  attempt  must  say, 
of  totally  changing  the  constitution  of  parliament,  not 
by  pointing  out  any  practical  grievance  under  which  men 
laboured,  but  by  convincing  them  that  the  whole  of  the 
British  constitution,  such  as  it  then  existed,  and  such  as  it 
had  existed  for  ages,  was  an  infraction  upon  the  rights  of 
man.  The  notion  was  new  of  attempting  to  make  a  great 
change  in  the  practical  concerns  of  mankind  by  the  mere 
force  of  metaphysical  reasoning.  But  wild  and  extrava- 
gant as  such  an  attempt  may  be,  and  little,  happily,  as  was 
its  final  success  at  the  period  alluded  to,  we  must  not 
speak  too  slightingly  of  it ;  when  we  recollect  what  share 
such  notions  had  in  bringing  about  the  French  Revolution, 
of  which  they  ostensibly  made  the  basis.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  centuries,  the  French  monarchy,  at  the 
moment  of  its  greatest  mildness,  and  when  all  that  was 
harsh  and  odious  in  it  was  daily  wearing  aAvay,  was  over- 
thrown, with  all  the  circumstances  which  we  have  witnessed, 
ostensibly  by  the  mere  force  of  metaphysical  reasoning ; 
and  what  is  more  humiliating,  if  not  more  surprising,  by 
metaphysical  reasoning  of  the  most  contemptible  sort ! 

This  mode,  however,  has  now  lost  much  of  its  efficacy, 
and  has  got  to  be  rather  out  of  fashion.  In  seeking  to 
embody  the  natural  and  unavoidable  discontents  of  man- 
kind for  the  purpose  of  overturning  governments,  which  is 
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the  general  description  of  what  I  should  understand  by 
Jacobinism,  it  has  become  necessary  to  have  recourse  ta 
something  more  solid  and  substantial  than  mere  grievances 
of  theory,  and  to  take  the  discontents  arising  from  real 
causes,  whether  the  discontents  themselves  be  reasonable  or 
not,  and  then  to  connect  these  as  effect  and  cause,  with 
something  wrong,  or  said  to  be  wrong,  either  in  the  frame 
or  practice  of  the  government.  The  discontents  you  are 
sure  of;  they  can  never  be  wanting,  as  long  as  men  are 
men,  and  that  society  is  composed  of  various  ranks  and 
conditions,  whereof  some  are  higher  and  better  than  others. 
Since  the  days  of  qui  Jit  Mecoenas^  down  to  the  present 
moment,  few  have  ever  been  found,  who  were  so  contented 
with  their  lot,  whether  chosen  by  themselves,  or  cast  upon 
them  by  Providence,  ut  ilia  contenti  vivant  ^ :  and  if  they 
cannot  be  said,  laudare  diversa  sequentes,^  they  at  least  think 
that  their  own  situation  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  or 
as  a  little  change  would  make  it.  In  a  country  like  this, 
where  a  great  portion  of  our  immense  riches  is  paid  in 
contributions  to  the  public  service,  no  man  will  ever  think 
himself  as  rich  as  he  ought  to  be :  for  though  the  wealth  of 
the  country  has  increased  in  full  proportion  I  believe,  to  its 
burthens,  that  is  to  say,  to  its  expenses ;  and  though  there 
never  was  a  time  when  that  wealth  was  more  evenly  diffused 
through  all  ranks  and  classes  of  people,  yet  as  luxury  has 
increased  at  the  same  time,  not  to  say  with  equal  rapidity ,^ 
every  man  may  in  in  some  sense  describe  himself  as  poor, 
inasmuch  as  the  interval  between  his  income  and  his  ex- 
penditure will,  as  a  proportionate  part,  be  less  than  it  was 
before.  Let  his  wealth  be  what  it  will,  if  his  expences- 
increase  in  such  a  way  as  to  continue  to  press  equally  upon 

*  Adapted  from  Horace,  Satire  I.,  which  commences  thus  : — 
'Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem 
Sen  ratio  dederit  seu  fors  objecerit,  ilia 
Contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  seqvientis.' 
'  How  comes  it,  Maecenas,  that  no  one  lives  content  with  the  lot  his  own 
choice  has  given  him,  or  chance  has  thrown  in  his  way,  but  praises  that  of 
the  man  who  follows  a  different  course  of  life  ?  ' 

As  Dr.  Henry  Thomas,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  very  kindly 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  these  classical  footnotes,  suggests — 'Since 
the  days  of  qui  fit  3Icecenas'  may  therefore  be  translated:  'Since  Horace 
wrote  his  first  Satire.' 
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the  bounds  of  his  income,  he  will  never  be  a  bit  richer,  with 
respect  to  any  disposable  surplus,  but  will  be  equally  under 
the  necessity  of  parting  with  some  article  of  pride  or  en- 
joyment which  he  wishes  to  keep,  whenever  he  is  called 
upon  for  any  contribution  to  the  service  of  the  state.  It  is 
therefore  the  singular  and  melancholy  characteristic  of  the 
state  of  poverty  here  described,  that  it  is  one  which  riches 
cannot  cure.  In  common  cases,  if  a  man  be  poor,  give  liim 
money  enough,  and  he  is  poor  no  longer.  But  here  we  may 
almost  say,  that  the  richer  the  nation  is,  the  poorer  it  is. 
It  is  in  vain  that  wealth  is  pouring  in  upon  us  from  every 
quarter,  and  through  an  endless  variety  of  channels ;  that  it 
is  not  confined,  as  national  wealth  in  truth  never  can  be,  to 
particular  persons  or  classes,  but  is  diffused  throughout  with 
wonderful  exactness  ;  or  rather  in  larger  measure,  in  fact,  to 
the  lower  and  middling  orders  ;  that  foreigners,  resorting 
hither,  cannot  behold  without  astonishment  a  display  of 
wealth  and  enjoyment,  unknown  at  any  former  time,  or 
in  any  other  country ;  that  we  are  reproached  every  day 
from  the  continent  with  our  opulence  and  prosperity  as 
contrasted  with  the  penury  and  misery  of  other  countries  ; 
-and  are  regarded  with  greedy  eyes  by  the  master  of  all 
the  rest  of  Europe,  as  a  mine  of  wealth,  which  he  is 
longing  only  to  get  possession  of;  all  this  while,  we,  who 
know  these  things  better,  are  full  of  complaints  and 
lamentations,  and  representing  ourselves,  as  an  oppressed, 
burthened,  and  above  all,  impoverished  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  there  is  nevertheless  one  remedy, 
which,  if  men  could  be  persuaded  to  take  it,  would  do 
away,  as  by  a  charm,  all  this  dreadful  state  of  poverty, 
and  restore  them  in  an  instant  to  a  condition  of  ease  and 
affluence. — It  seems  like  quackery  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  such  a  nostrum,  but  it  is  explained  in  two  words — Let 
every  man  resolve  to  live  with  no  greater  measure  of  en- 
joyments than  his  father  did  before  him,  than  people  of 
the  same  rank  and  class  did  forty  years  ago.  I  do  not 
ask  that  they  should  lay  out  only  the  same  money :  the 
same  money  would  not  now  procure  the  same  enjoyments : 
but  that  they  should  only  require  the  same  enjoyments. 
Let  those  who  formerly  walked  on  foot,  be  content  to  walk 
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on  foot  now,  and  forego  the  use  of  a  horse,  when  the  price 
too  of  a  horse  and  the  expence  of  keeping  one  are  so  much 
greater.  Let  those  whose  means  extended  no  further  than 
to  the  keeping  a  horse,  be  wilhng  to  go  back  to  that 
indulgence,  and  dispose  of  their  gigs  and  whiskeys  and 
tandems,  now,  too,  that  every  article  of  that  sort  has  risen 
to  such  an  enormous  amount.  Let  the  former  riders  in 
gigs  and  whiskeys  and  one-horsed  carriages,  continue  to 
ride  in  them,  and  not  aspire  to  be  rolling  about  in  post 
chaises  or  barouches,  or  often  both  in  the  one  and  the 
other.  By  this  simple  expedient,  pursued,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
through  every  class  of  the  community,  one  may  venture 
to  say,  (speaking  always  of  persons  whose  misfortunes  or 
imprudence  have  not  reduced  them  already  to  actual  in- 
digence,) that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  filling  the 
country  with  their  clamours  and  wailings  about  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  times,  all  but  the  holders  of  fixed  incomes 
of  an  early  date,  or  persons  in  the  lowest  class  of  labourers, 
will  find  themselves  instantly  in  a  state  of  ease  and  comfort 
fully  able  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  state,  and  to  lay 
by  something  as  a  future  provision  for  their  families. 

But  as  the  expedient,  we  are  sure,  whatever  its  merits 
may  be,  will  never  be  adopted,  there  will  for  ever  remain,  in 
the  feeling  excited  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  discontent,  of  force  sufficient  to  produce  any  effect 
desired,  provided  means  can  be  found  to  give  it  a  proper 
direction.  This  is  the  great  work  on  which  the  artificers  of 
revolution  are  at  present  employed.  They  say  to  the 
people,  you  are  all  sensible  of  the  burthens  under  which  you 
labour :  you  all  dislike  the  payment  of  taxes.  Now  what 
is  it  that  carries  the  taxes  to  this  immense  amount  ? — A 
common  man  would  say,  the  immense  amount  of  the  civil 
and  military  establishments  of  a  great  empire  extending  over 
half  the  world ;  the  number  of  civil  officers  necessary  to 
carry  on  its  business  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  armies  and 
navies,  wdth  all  their  attendant  train  of  expences,  to  provide 
for  its  security  in  case  of  war.  But,  no,  say  the  band  of 
patriots  here  alluded  to,  the  objects  here  stated  are,  to  be 
sure,  such  as  cannot  be  provided  for  but  at  a  considerable 
expence.     Wars  cannot   be  carried  on,  armies  and  navies 
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cannot  be  maintained,  without  money.  But  these  expences 
alone  might  be  well  borne :  what  sinks  the  country  is  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  jobs  and  cor- 
ruption, in  sinecure  places  and  pensions.  It  is  the  abuses 
that  undo  us :  the  abuses  that  we  must  correct :  and  as  it  is 
parliament  that  sanctions,  if  it  is  not  itself  the  great  seat  of, 
the  abuses,  it  is  parliament  that  we  must  correct  and  reform. 

The  argument  is  perfectly  regular,  and  the  conclusion 
inevitable,  if  you  admit  the  several  antecedent  positions  on 
which  it  is  made  to  rest.  The  statement  contains  in  it  too 
all  that  is  necessary  to  give  it  effect.  A  willing  audience 
will  never  be  wanting  to  statements  which  hold  out  a  hope 
of  exempting  men  from  the  necessity  of  paying.  Once 
persuade  tiiem  that  ail  their  payments  and  burdens  are  the 
consequence  of  abuse  or  mismanagement  in  some  part  of 
the  government,  and  you  produce  a  state  of  feeling  adequate 
to  almost  any  purpose  for  which  it  can  be  wanted.  Taxes 
and  abuses,  joined,  generate  a  kind  of  expansive  force,  that 
will  burst  asunder  even  the  best  compacted  governments. 
The  abuses,  too,  serve  to  give  a  direction  to  the  discontent 
and  angry  feeling,  produced  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
taxes.  They  stand  in  the  place  of  the  abstract  rights  of  a 
few  years  ago,  and  are  the  last  improvement  made  in  the 
machine  for  overturning  states,  from  which  it  is  conceived 
to  derive  a  much  greater  heft  and  purchase,  than  in  its  old 
form  of  '  taxes  and  the  rights  of  man.' 

A  number  of  persons  are  accordingly  in  a  constant  state 
of  active  search,  prying  among  the  establishments,  and  wind- 
ing about  like  a  woodpecker  round  a  tree,  in  the  hopes 
of  finding  some  unsound  part  into  which  they  may  strike 
their  beaks  and  begin  to  work  :  but  not  like  the  honest  wood- 
pecker, who  is  only  in  search  of  the  grubs  and  worms  on 
which  he  may  make  a  meal,  and  is  at  least  indifferent  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  tree.  They  on  the  contrary  only  take  the 
grubs  and  worms  for  their  pretext,  and  have  for  their 
ultimate  object,  to  open  a  hole,  into  which  the  wet  and  the 
rot  may  enter,  and  by  which  the  tree,  the  British  oak  (a 
beautiful  shaft  of  I  know  not  how  many  load,  and  the 
growth  of  ages,)  may  decay  and  perish.  Did  their  labour 
really  terminate  in  their  professed  purpose,  did  they  really 
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mean  only  to  pick  off  the  vermin  that  prey  upon  the  state, 
they  might  be  as  useful  as  rooks  and  jackdaws  to  a  flock 
of  sheep  :  or  might  share  the  higher  honours,  which  are  paid, 
in  countries  infested  by  locusts,  to  the  bird  that  rids  them 
of  that  destructive  insect.  But  to  merit  these  honours,  their 
endeavours  must  be  directed  to  far  different  objects,  be 
carried  on  in  a  different  manner,  and  be  dictated  by  very 
different  motives. 

Let  us  consider  what  it  is  that  is  comprehended  under 
this  general  head  of  abuses,  which  forms  the  great  instru- 
ment whereby  the  discontents  of  a  country  are  made  sub- 
servient to  the  destruction  of  its  government ;  which  collects 
and  compounds  the  separate  elements  of  dissatisfaction,  to  be 
found  floating  in  society,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  those 
grand  explosions  by  which  states  are  overthrown. 

By  abuses  is  meant,  I  suppose,  either  the  abuse  of 
patronage ;  the  granting  to  favour,  or  interest,  what  ought 
to  be  granted  only  to  merits  and  services ;  or  secondly,  the 
purloining,  embezzling  or  corruptly  applying  the  public 
money.  Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  much  of 
either  of  these  species  of  abuse  exists  :  how  much  of  them  is 
to  be  charged  to  government :  and  how  much,  in  any  event, 
is  likely  to  be  corrected  by  what  is  called  a  Reform  of  Par- 
liament. 

As  to  the  last  of  these  heads  of  abuse,  the  purloining  or 
embezzling  of  the  public  money ;  by  which  must  be  under- 
stood the  transferring,  by  false  accounts  or  otherwise,  into 
the  pocket  of  the  individual,  what  was  intended  for  the 
public  service ;  1  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  idea  of  such  an  offence  as  existing  among  those  who 
constitute  what  can  with  any  propriety  be  called  the 
Government,  could  be  generated  only  in  tihe  gross  imagina- 
tions of  persons  totally  ignorant  of  the  principles  and 
motives  by  which  men  in  such  situations  must  of  necessity 
be  actuated.  It  is  not  a  question  of  their  virtue  or  probity ; 
but  of  their  feelings,  habits,  manners,  and  prudence.  They 
may  be,  as  they  often  are,  mercenary,  selflsh,  rapacious, 
unprincipled.  But  it  is  not  in  acts  like  those  alluded  to, 
that  these  dispositions  will  show  themselves,  even  in  the 
persons  who  feel  them  most.     It  might  as  well  be  supposed, 
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that  they  could  seek  to  enrich  themselves  by  conveying 
away  a  diamond  snufF-box,  or  pilfering  guineas  out  of  a 
drawer.  Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  the  degree  to  which 
this  is  true,  than  the  commotion  excited,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  any  appearance  of  irregularity,  even  of  a  minor 
sort,  among  persons  in  higher  stations,  in  transactions  con- 
nected witli  the  administration  of  money. 

With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  patronage,  one  of  those  by 
which  the  interests  of  countries  will  in  reality  most  suffer,  I 
perfectly  agree,  that  it  is  likewise  one,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment, properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  persons  in  the  highest 
offices,  are  as  likely  to  be  guilty,  and  from  their  opportunities, 
more  likely  to  be  guilty,  than  any  others.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  greediness,  the  selfishness,  the  insatiable  voracity, 
the  profligate  disregard  of  all  claims  from  merit  or  services, 
that  we  often  see  in  persons  in  high  official  stations,  when 
providing  for  themselves,  their  relations  or  dependants.  I 
am  as  little  disposed  as  anyone  to  defend  them  in  this 
conduct.  Let  it  be  reprobated  in  terms  as  harsh  as  any  one 
pleases,  and  much  more  so  than  it  commonly  is.  But  the 
evil  from  persons  of  this  description  is  necessarily  limited, 
not  possibly  by  their  own  moderation,  but  by  the  extent  to 
which  their  desires  are  capable  of  being  carried.  They  can 
eat  no  more  than  their  stomaclis  can  contain.  The  list  is 
small  of  those  immediately  connected  with  them,  nor  is  the 
number  unlimited  of  those  whom  they  may  wish  to  serve 
from  motives  of  vanity  or  interest.  When  the  leech  is  full, 
it  will  drop  off  of  itself. 

But  what  shall  set  bounds  to  those  streams  of  abuse  that 
take  their  rise  among  the  people  themselves  ?  Let  us  trace 
the  genealogy,  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  jobs  that  are  done  in  the  army  and  navy,  or  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  state,  and  see  from  what  they 
originate,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  brought  forward. 
A  gentleman,  at  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  or  on  some 
vacancy  in  a  borough  or  county,  is  addressed  by  some  one 
who  is,  or,  who,  he  hopes,  will  be  his  constituent,  some  full- 
grown  manufacturer,  or  opulent  brewer,  or  eminent  attorney, 
who  says,  '  You  know  my  son  Tom,  who  is  in  the  navy. 
He  has  been  for  some  time  a  lieutenant,  I  should  be  very 
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glad,  if  you  would  get  him  made  master  and  commander.* 
The  candidate  or  member  bows  assent,  (Mr.  Such-a-one  is 
not  a  man  to  be  disobliged)  he  speaks  to  his  friend  the 
minister;  the  minister  speaks  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and,  without  further  inquiry,  the  thing  is  done ; 
nobody  being  able  to  divine,  of  those  who  are  not  in  the 
secret,  and  only  know  our  son  Tom  professionally,  for  which 
of  his  good  qualities  or  meritorious  actions  he  has  been 
made,  so  much  out  of  his  turn,  and  ov^er  the  heads  of  so 
many  old  and  deserving  officers,  a  master  and  commander. 
Here  then  is  a  complete  job,  passing  through  several  succes- 
sive stages,  and  disgraceful  enough  in  its  progress  to  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  it,  including  the  member,  the  minister, 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  certainly  not 
excluding  the  constituent,  the  corrupt  constituent,  who  is 
no  member  of  the  Government,  high  or  low,  but  one  of  the 
people,  and  the  prime  author  and  mover  of  the  whole. 
When  this  constituent  shall  hereafter  reproach  his  member, 
as  one  of  a  body  that  is  all  corrupt,  composed  of  persons 
who  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  interests,  without  any 
regard  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  the  member  may 
possibly  be  able  to  reply  :  '  The  most  corrupt  act  I  ever  was 
guilty  of,  was  that  scandalous  job  by  which  I  bought  your 
vote  and  interest,  when,  contrary  to  all  right  and  justice,  I 
procured  your  son  to  be  made  a  master  and  commander.' 

We  have  here  the  history  of  a  job,  which,  though 
springing  from  a  root  that  lies  wholly  among  the  people, 
is  supposed  not  to  confine  itself  to  the  place  of  its  original 
growth,  but  to  extend  its  shoots  into  the  parliament,  and 
into  the  executive  government.  V^^ith  a  view,  however,  of 
shewing  the  temper  of  some  of  tliese  declaimers  against 
abuses,  let  us  take  another  case,  (not  more  difficult,  I  hope, 
to  be  met  with,)  where,  after  inquiry  made,  either  the 
member,  or  the  minister,  or  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  has  virtue  enough  to  say,  that  the  pretentions 
and  merits  of  the  person  in  question  are  so  small,  and  the 
injustice  of  promoting  him  would  be  so  great,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  wish  that  one  of  them  necessarily  has  to  promote 
his  own  success,  and  the  others  may  have  to  promote  the 
success  of  an  important  parhamentary  friend  and  adherent, 
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and  much  as  it  may  even  be  their  duty  to  promote  by  all 
honest  means  the  success  of  one,  whose  conduct  in  parHa- 
ment  is  hkely  to  be  what  they  think  right,  they  feel  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  application  that  has  been 
made.  Is  it  quite  certain,  is  it  quite  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  author  of  the  application,  this  inveigher  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  times,  is  satisfied  with  this  answer,  how- 
ever fully  explained  to  him  ;  that  lie  does  not  turn  away 
with  a  sulky  look  from  his  late  friend,  and  without  disputing 
at  all  the  truth  of  the  reasons  on  which  the  refusal  is  founded, 
of  which  he  perhaps  is  better  aware  than  any  other  person, 
or  which  he  does  not  consider  as  being  anything  to  the 
purpose,  that  he  does  not  signify  in  plain  terms,  that  his 
rule  is  to  '  serve  those  who  serve  him ; '  and  from  that 
moment  does  not  transfer  himself,  and  all  those  whose 
votes  he  coininands,  to  the  other  side,  taking  what  is 
called  the  independent  line,  and  exhibiting  himself  among 
the  first  bawlers  against  the  corruptions  of  th.e  great,  '  who 
think  of  notliing  but  their  own  interest.' 

Here  at  least  is  an  instance  of  abuse,  (supposed  indeed,, 
but  not  on  that  account  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  creature 
of  the  imagination,)  which  while  it  begins  with  one  of  the 
people,  ends  there  likewise,  and  does  not  touch  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  parliament  at  all.  And  such,  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  is  the  case  of  nine-tenths,  or  rather  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  abuses  complained  of.  The  whole 
country,  it  is  said,  is  full  of  abuses  from  top  to  bottom. 
I  am  very  much  of  that  opinion  ;  with  this  correction, 
that  the  description  would  be  more  just  if  we  were  to 
say  from  bottom  to  top ;  it  being  here,  with  this  floating 
mass  of  abuses,  as  with  other  media,  the  parts  of  which  are 
left  to  move  freely,  that  the  strata  are  denser,  and  grosser,. 
the  lower  you  descend,  and  that  the  highest  region  is  the 
purest. 
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JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN 

Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland 

(1750-1817) 

CURRAN  was  the  least  ill-natured  of  wits  and  the  most  human  of 
advocates.  His  client's  interest  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own, 
and  the  success  of  the  cause  he  was  engaged  in  more  precious  than  any 
fee.  In  his  convivial  moments  his  humour  and  spirits  ran  riot,  and  he 
enjoyed  himself  like  a  schoolboy  without  a  care  in  the  world.  In  these 
hours  of  relaxation  he  was  the  soul  of  ever}'  company  ;  the  vital,  radiating 
centre  ;  the  idolised,  gifted,  loveable  companion.  He  was  loved  for  his 
warm  heart,  trusted  because  he  never  turned  back  on  word  or  friend, 
and  admired  because  his  forensic  abilities,  amid  a  constellation  of  orators 
such  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen,  were  second  to  none.  No  pains  were 
too  laborious ;  no  draft  upon  mental  or  bodily  strength  too  heavy,  when 
he  had  a  client  to  defend.  He  threw  his  whole  intellectual  assets  into 
the  case,  and  the  almost  unnatural  skill  which  he  shewed  in  unravelling 
the  thread  of  some  tangled  story,  his  infallible  instinct  for  the  weak 
spot  in  an  opponent's  armour,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  would 
disarm  the  most  formidable  evidence,  even  at  the  moment  that  it 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him,  had  never  been  witnessed  in  the  Courts 
before.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  master  in  the  art  of  fence,  with  a  foil  so 
incomparably  handled,  with  such  a  lightning  power  of  parry  and  thrust, 
that  his  triumphs  appeared  effortless  to  those  who  watched  him,  and 
appear  so  still  to  us  who  read  him  to-day. 

But  beyond  and  above  this,  there  is  a  strain  of  manly  and  tender 
feeling  that  pervades  and  colours  all  his  utterances  whenever  he  is  on 
the  track  of  some  act  of  oppression,  or  petty  injustice,  or  undeserved 
adversity.  There  is  no  hardness  in  his  pleading,  or  false  note  of  com- 
miseration. The  brief  is  not  for  ever  peeping  through  a  thin  veil  of 
insincerity,  and  discovering  the  anxiety  of  the  lawyer  to  increase  a 
practice  or  climb  to  the  Bench.  There  is  no  interested  servility  to  the 
judges,  or  temporising,  to  please  them,  with  the  forms  of  justice.  His 
advocacy  rings  with  truth,  even  in  a  weak  cause,  and  many  a  successful 
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client  must  have  left  the  Court,  astonished  at  the  genius  of  his  intrepicP 
counsel,  at  the  pathos  of  the  appeal  and  the  glittering  sword- play  of  the 
miraculous  defence,  but  somewhat  bewildered  by  the  childlike  and  com- 
passionate heart  that  had  taken  his  wrongs  for  granted  and  suffered 
more  than  his  own  during  the  conduct  of  the  case.  If  Curran's 
advocacy  was  art,  it  was  the  highest  art ;  that  in  which  feeling  mingles 
with  mind,  and  vision  with  experience ;  for  here  unremitting  labour  is  of 
no  avail,  if  the  spirit  be  not  present  to  mould  the  matter  into  beauty. 

As  to  the  literary  quality  of  his  speeches,  he  stands  above  Grattan 
in  the  closer  texture  of  his  argument  and  a  more  perfect  proportion  in 
its  structure  as  a  whole.  He  has  a  slide  and  flow  of  phrase,  an  ease  of 
exposition,  a  fecundity  of  electric  and  imaginative  ekxjuence,  and  a  grace 
of  expression  born  of  a  natural  and  unerring  sympathy,  which  in  their 
unison  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  orator  in  the  same  degree.  He  is  as 
brilliant  as  Lucifer,  but  sweet  as  one  of  the  unfallen  angels.  He  is  of 
those  whose  place  by  the  fireside  for  ever  remains  vacant  when  at 
length  they  depart,  though  the  flame  still  leaps  in  the  chimney,  and 
the  daily  round  of  events  goes  on,  and  other  men,  notable  in  their 
own  generation,  inherit  the  toil  and  win  a  crown  of  laurels  in  their 
own  good  time. 

Irish  House  of  Commons. 

13^/i  March,  1786. 

Mr.  Forbes  presented  a  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of 
pensions ;  which  was  received  and  read  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Mason  moved,  '  That  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
be  postponed  to  the  first  of  August.' 

Sir  Boyle  Roche  opposed  the  bill,  and  said  he  *  would 
not  stop  the  fountain  of  Royal  favour,  but  let  it  flow  freelyv 
spontaneously,  and  abundantly,  as  Holywell  in  ^Vales,  that 
turns  so  many  mills.' 

Mr.  Curran :  I  object  to  adjourning  this  bill  to  the  first 
of  August,  because  I  perceive  in  the  present  disposition  of 
the  house,  that  a  proper  decision  will  be  made  upon  it  this 
night.  We  have  set  out  upon  our  enquiry  in  a  manner  so 
honourable,  and  so  consistent,  that  we  liave  reason  to  expect 
the  happiest  success,  which  I  would  not  wish  to  see  baffled 
by  delay. 

We  began  with  giving  the  full  affirmative  of  this  house, 
that  no  grievance  exists   at   all ;    we   considered  a  simple 
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matter  of  fact,  and  adjourned  our  opinion,  or  rather  we 
^ave  sentence  on  the  conclusion,  after  having  adjourned 
the  premises.  But  1  do  begin  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
argument  in  what  the  learned  baronet  has  said,  and  I  beg 
gentlemen  will  acquit  me  of  apostacy  if  I  offer  some 
reasons  why  the  bill  should  not  be  admitted  to  a  second 
reading. 

I  am  surprised  that  gentlemen  have  taken  up  such  a 
foolish  opinion,  as  that  our  constitution  is  maintained  by 
its  different  component  parts,  mutually  checking  and  con- 
trolling each  other :  they  seem  to  think  with  Hobbes,  that  a 
state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  warfare,  and  that,  like  Mahomet's 
coffin,  the  constitution  is  suspended  between  the  attraction 
of  different  powers.  My  friends  seem  to  think  that  the 
crown  should  be  restrained  from  doing  wrong  by  a  physical 
necessity,  forgetting  that  if  you  take  away  from  man  all 
power  to  do  wrong,  you  at  the  same  time  take  away  from 
him  all  merit  of  doing  right,  and  by  making  it  impossible 
for  men  to  run  into  slavery,  you  enslave  them  most 
effectually.  But  if  instead  of  the  three  different  parts  of 
our  constitution  drawing  forcibly  in  right  lines,  at  opposite 
directions,  they  were  to  unite  their  power,  and  draw  all  one 
way,  in  one  right  line,  how  great  would  be  the  effect  of 
their  force,  how  happy  the  direction  of  this  union.  The 
present  system  is  not  only  contrary  to  mathematical  recti- 
tude, but  to  public  harmony ;  but  if  instead  of  privilege 
setting  up  his  back  to  oppose  prerogative,  he  was  to  saddle 
his  back  and  invite  prerogative  to  ride,  how  comfortably 
they  might  both  jog  along ;  and  therefore  it  delights  me 
to  hear  the  advocates  for  the  royal  bounty  flowing  freely 
and  spontaneously  as  Holywell  in  Wales.  If  the  crown 
grants  double  the  amount  of  the  revenue  in  pensions,  they 
approve  of  their  royal  master,  for  he  is  the  breath  of  their 
nostrils. 

But  we  shall  find  that  this  complaisance,  this  gentleness 
between  the  crown  and  its  true  servants,  is  not  confined  at 
home,  it  extends  its  influence  to  foreign  powers.  Our  mer- 
chants have  been  insulted  in  Portugal,  our  commerce  inter- 
dicted ;  what  did  the  British  lion  do  ?  Did  he  whet  his 
tusks  ?     Did  he  bristle  up  and  shake  his  mane  ?     Did  he 
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roar  ?  No  ;  no  such  thing — the  gentle  creature  wagged  his 
tail  for  six  years  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  now  we  hear 
from  the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  treasury  bench,  that  he  is 
wagging  his  tail  in  London  to  chevalier  Pinto,  who,  he  hopes 
soon  to  be  able  to  tell  us,  will  allow  his  lady  to  entertain  him 
as  a  lap-dog ;  and  when  she  does,  no  doubt  the  British 
factory  will  furnish  some  of  their  softest  woollens  to  make  a 
cushion  for  him  to  lie  upon.  But  though  the  gentle  beast 
has  continued  so  long  fawning  and  couching,  1  believe  his 
vengeance  will  be  great  as  it  is  slow,  and  that  posterity, 
whose  ancestors  are  yet  unborn,  will  be  surprised  at  the  ven- 
geance he  will  take. 

This  polyglot  of  wealth,  this  museum  of  curiosities,  the 
pension  list,  embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain,  every 
description  of  men,  women  and  children,  from  the  exalted 
excellence  of  a  Hawke  or  a  Rodney,  to  the  debased  situa- 
tion of  the  lady  who  humbleth  herself  that  she  may  be 
exalted.  But  the  lessons  it  inculcates  form  its  greatest  per- 
fection :— it  teacheth,  that  sloth  and  vice  may  eat  that  bread 
which  virtue  and  honesty  may  starve  for  after  they  had 
earned  it.  It  teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  look  up  for 
that  support  which  they  are  too  proud  to  stoop  and  earn. 
It  directs  the  minds  of  men  to  an  entire  reliance  on  the 
ruling  power  of  the  state,  who  feeds  the  ravens  of  the  royal 
aviary,  that  cry  continually  for  food.  It  teaches  them  to 
imitate  those  saints  on  the  pension  list  that  are  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field — they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and 
yet  are  arrayed  like  Solomon  in  his  glory.  In  fine,  it 
teaches  a  lesson  which  indeed  they  might  have  learned 
from  Epictetus — that  it  is  sometimes  good  not  to  be  over 
virtuous :  it  shews,  that  in  proportion  as  our  distresses 
increase,  the  munificence  of  the  crown  increases  also — in 
proportion  as  our  clothes  are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  ex- 
tended over  us. 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  pension  list,  like  charity, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  give  me  leave  to  consider  it  iis 
coming  home  to  the  members  of  this  house — give  me  leave 
to  say,  that  the  crown  in  extending  its  charity,  its 
liberality,  its  profusion,  is  laying  a  foundation  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Parliament ;  for  hereafter,  instead  of  orators 
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or  patriots  accounting  for  their  conduct  to  such  mean  and 
unworthy  persons  as  free-holders,  they  will  learn  to  despise 
them,  and  look  to  the  first  man  in  the  state,  and  they 
will  by  so  doing  have  this  security  for  their  independence, 
that  while  any  man  in  the  kindom  has  a  shilling  they  will 
not  want  one. 

Suppose  at  any  future  period  of  time  the  boroughs  of 
Ireland  should  decline  from  their  present  flourishing  and 
prosperous  state — suppose  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  would  wish  to  drive  a  profitable  commerce,  by 
having  members  of  parliament  to  hire  or  let ;  in  such  a 
case  a  secretary  would  find  great  difficulty  if  the  proprietors 
of  members  should  enter  into  a  combination  to  form  a 
monopoly ;  to  prevent  which  in  time,  the  wisest  way  is  to 
purchase  up  the  raw  material,  young  members  of  parlia- 
ment, just  rough  from  the  grass,  and  when  they  are  a  little 
bitted,  and  he  has  got  a  pretty  stud,  perhaps  of  seventy,  he 
may  laugh  at  the  slave  merchant :  some  of  them  he  may 
teach  to  sound  through  the  nose,  like  a  barrel-organ  :  some, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  montlis,  might  be  taught  to  cry 
hear  !  hear  !  some,  chair  !  chair  !  upon  occasion,  though,  those 
latter  might  create  a  little  confusion,  if  they  were  to  forget 
whether  they  were  calling  inside  or  outside  of  those  doors. 
Again,  he  might  have  some  so  trained  that  he  need  only  pull 
a  string,  and  up  gets  a  repeating  member ;  and  if  they  were 
so  dull  that  they  could  neither  speak  nor  make  orations, 
(for  they  are  different  things)  he  might  have  them  taught 
to  dance,  j^edlbvs  ire  in  sententiam}  This  improvement 
might  be  extended  ;  he  might  have  them  dressed  in  coats 
and  shirts  all  of  one  colour,  and  of  a  Sunday  he  might  march 
them  to  church  two  by  two,  to  the  great  edification  of  the 
people  and  the  honour  of  the  christian  religion  ;  afterwards, 
like  ancient  Spartans,  or  the  fraternity  of  Kilmainham,  they 
might  dine  all  together  in  a  large  hall.  Good  heavens  \ 
what  a  sight  to  see  them  feeding  in  public  upon  public 
viands,  and  talking  of  public  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  immortal ;  but  I  hope 
they  will  flourish  as  a  corporation,  and  that  pensioners  will 
beget  pensioners  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

'  'To  go  and  record  their  votes.' 
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The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Ireland. 
29^A  January,  1794. 

From  the  speech  dehvered  in  behalf  of  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 
who  was  accused  of  a  seditious  libel  addressed  to  the  Irish  Volunteers. 
At  the  end  of  1792  Rowan  had  been  arrested  and  admitted  to  bail,  but 
owing  to  various  legal  technicalities  the  trial  had  been  deferred  and 
delayed.  In  Curran's  own  words — '  He  remained  a  considerable  time 
in  this  city,  soliciting  the  present  prosecution,  and  offering  himself  to 
a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  country ;  but  it  was  not  then"  thought  fit 
to  yield  to  that  solicitation  ;  nor  has  it  now  been  thought  proper  to 
prosecute  him  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  sending  up  a  bill  of  indictment 
to  a  grand  jury.' 

After  various  complaints  of  the  procedure  adopted,  Curran  continued 
as  follows : — 

Gentlemen,  these  facts  cannot  fail  of  a  due  impression 
upon  you.  You  M^ill  find  a  material  part  of  your  enquiry 
must  be,  whether  INlr.  Rowan  is  pursued  as  a  criminal,  or 
hunted  down  as  a  victim.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  insinua- 
tion or  circuity,  but  it  is  boldly  and  directly  that  I  assert, 
that  oppression  has  been  intended  and  practised  upon  him, 
and  by  those  facts  which  I  have  stated,  I  am  warranted  in 
the  assertion. 

His  demand,  his  entreaty  to  be  tried  was  refused, — and 
why  ?  A  hue  and  cry  was  to  be  raised  against  him ;  the 
sword  was  to  be  suspended  over  his  head ;  some  time  was 
necessary  for  the  public  mind  to  become  heated  by  the 
circulation  of  artful  clamours  of  anarchy  and  rebellion ; 
these  same  clamours,  which  with  more  probability,  but  not 
more  success,  had  been  circulated  before  through  England 
and  Scotland.  In  this  country  the  causes  and  the  swiftness 
of  their  progress  were  as  obvious,  as  their  folly  has  since 
become,  to  every  man  of  the  smallest  observation.  I  have 
been  stopped  myself,  with  '  Good  God,  sir,  have  you  heard 
the  news  ? '  '  No,  sir  ;  what  ? ' — '  Why  one  French  emissary 
was  seen  traveUing  through  Connaught  in  a  postchaise,  and 
scattering  from  the  v*'indows  as  he  passed  little  doses  of 
political  poison,  made  up  in  little  square  bits  of  paper — 
another  was  actually  surprised  in  the  fact  of  seducing  our 
^ood  people  from  their  allegiance,  by  discourses  upon  the 
indivisibility  of   French   robbery   and    massacre,  which    he 
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preached  in  the  French  language  to  a  congregation  of  Irish 
peasants.' 

Such  are  the  bugbears  and  spectres  to  be  raised  to  war- 
rant the  sacrifice  of  whatever  httle  pubHc  spirit  may  remain 
amongst  us.— But  time  has  also  detected  the  imposture  of 
these  Cock-lane  apparitions,  and  you  cannot  now,  with  your 
eyes  open,  give  a  verdict  without  asking  your  consciences 
this  question ;  is  this  a  f^iir  and  honest  prosecution  ? — is  it 
brought  forward  with  the  single  view  of  vindicating  public 
justice,  and  promoting  public  good  ?  And  here  let  me 
remind  you,  that  you  are  not  convened  to  try  the  guilt  of  a 
libel,  affecting  the  personal  character  of  any  private  man :  I 
know  no  case  in  which  a  jury  ought  to  be  more  severe,  than 
where  personal  calumny  is  conveyed  through  a  vehicle, 
which  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  public  information ; 
neither,  on  the  one  hand,  can  1  conceive  any  case  in  which 
the  firmness  and  the  caution  of  a  jury  should  be  more 
exerted,  than  when  a  subject  is  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on 
the  state.  The  peculiarity  of  the  British  constitution  (to 
which  in  its  fullest  extent  we  have  an  undoubted  right,  how- 
ever distant  we  may  be  from  the  actual  enjoyment)  and  in 
which  it  surpasses  every  known  government  in  Europe,  is 
this ;  that  its  only  professed  object  is  the  general  good,  and 
its  only  foundation  the  general  will ;  hence  the  people  have 
a  right  acknowledged  from  time  immemorial,  fortified  by  a 
pile  of  statutes,  and  authenticated  by  a  revolution  that 
speaks  louder  than  them  all,  to  see  whether  abuses  have 
been  committed,  and  whether  their  properties  and  their 
liberties  have  been  attended  to  as  they  ought  to  be. 

This  is  a  kind  of  subject  which  I  feel  myself  overawed 
when  I  approach ;  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  nothing  but  necessity  should  expose  to  public  ex- 
amination ;  they  are  pillars,  the  depth  of  whose  foundation 
you  cannot  explore  without  endangering  their  strength  ;  but 
let  it  be  recollected  that  the  discussion  of  such  topics  should 
not  be  condemned  in  me,  nor  visited  upon  my  client :  the 
blame,  if  any  there  be,  should  rest  only  with  those  who 
have  forced  them  into  discussion.  I  say,  therefore,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  an  eternal  watch  upon  the 
conduct  of  their  rulers ;  and  in  order  to  that,  the  freedom 
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of  the  press  has  been  cherished  by  the  law  of  England. 
In  private  deffimation  let  it  never  be  tolerated ;  in  wicked 
and  wanton  aspersion  upon  a  good  and  honest  administra- 
tion let  it  never  be  supported.  Not  that  a  good  government 
can  be  exposed  to  danger  by  a  groundless  accusation,  but 
because  a  bad  (government  is  sure  to  find  in  the  detected 
falsehood  of  a  licentious  press  a  security  and  a  credit,  which 
it  could  never  otherwise  obtain. 


This  paper/  gentlemen,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
emancipating  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  is  charged 
as  part  of  the  libel.  If  they  had  waited  another  year,  if 
they  had  kept  this  prosecution  impending  for  anotlier  year, 
how  much  would  remain  for  a  jury  to  decide  upon,  1  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  discover.  It  seems  as  if  the  progress  of 
public  information  was  eating  away  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
secution. Since  the  commencement  of  the  prosecution,  this 
part  of  the  libel  has  unluckily  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  In  that  interval  our  catholic  brethren  have 
obtained  that  admission,  which  it  seems  it  was  a  libel  to 
propose ;  in  what  way  to  account  for  this,  I  am  really  at  a 
loss.  Have  any  alarms  been  occasioned  by  the  emancipation 
of  our  catholic  brethren  ?  has  the  bigoted  malignity  of  any 
individuals  been  crushed  ?  or  has  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  that  of  the  country  been  weakened ;  or  is  one 
million  of  subjects  stronger  than  four  millions  ?  Do  you 
think  that  the  benefit  they  received  should  be  poisoned  by 
the  sting  of  vengeance  ?  If  you  think  so,  you  must  say  to 
them,  '  You  have  demanded  emancipation  and  you  have  got 
it ;  but  we  abhor  your  persons,  we  are  outraged  at  your 
success  and  we  will  stigmatise  by  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
adviser  of  that  relief  which  you  have  obtained  from  the 
voice  of  your  country.'  I  ask  you,  do  you  think,  as  honest 
men,  anxious  for  the  public  tranquillity,  conscious  that  there 
are  wounds  not  yet  completely  cicatrised,  that  you  ought  to 
speak  this  language  at  this  time,  to  men  who  are  too  much 
disposed  to  think  that  in  this  very  emancipation  they  have 
been  saved  from  their  own  parliament  by  the  humanity  of 

1  The  address  to  the  Volunteers  which  was  the  subject  of  the  prosecution. 
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their  sovereign  ?  Or  do  you  wish  to  prepare  them  for  the 
revocation  of  these  improvident  concessions  ?  Do  you 
think  it  wise  or  humane  at  this  moment  to  insult  them,  by 
sticking  up  in  a  pillory  the  man  who  dared  to  stand  forth  as 
their  advocate  ?  I  put  it  to  your  oaths  ;  do  you  think,  that 
a  blessing  of  that  kind,  that  a  victory  obtained  by  justice 
over  bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have  a  stigma  cast  upon 
it  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  men  bold  and  honest 
enough  to  propose  that  measure  ?  to  propose  the  redeeming 
of  religion  from  the  abuses  of  the  church,  the  reclaiming  of 
three  millions  of  men  from  bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to 
all  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it ;  giving,  I  say,  in  the  so 
much  censured  words  of  this  paper,  giving  '  Universal 
Emancipation ' !  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  Law, 
which  makes  liberty  commensurate  with  and  inseparable 
from  British  soil ;  which  proclaims  even  to  the  stranger  and 
sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  foot  upon  British  earth,  that 
the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by 
the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.  No  matter  in  what 
language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced  ; — no  matter 
what  complexion  incompatible  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or 
an  African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him ; — no  matter  in 
what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven 
down ; — no  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been 
devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery ;  the  first  moment  he 
touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain  the  altar  and  the  god  sink 
together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own 
majesty ;  his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains, 
that  burst  from  around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  re- 
generated, and  disenthralled,  by  the  irresistible  Genius  of 
Universal  Emancipation. 


You  are  living  in  a  country,  where  the  constitution  is 
rightly  stated  to  be  only  ten  years  old  ;  where  the  people 
have  not  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  education.  It  is  a 
melancholy  story,  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  here 
have  less  means  of  being  enlightened  than  the  same  class  of 
people  in  any  other  country.  If  there  be  no  means  left  by 
which  public  measures  can  be  canvassed,  what  will  be  the 
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consequence  ?  Where  the  press  is  free  and  discussion  unre- 
strained, the  mind,  by  the  colKsion  of  intercourse,  gets  rid 
of  its  own  asperities,  a  sort  of  insensible  perspiration  takes 
place  in  the  body  politic,  by  which  those  acrimonies,  which 
would  otherwise  fester  and  inflame,  are  quietly  dissolved 
and  dissipated.  But  now,  if  any  aggregate  assembly  shall 
meet,  they  are  censured  ;  if  a  printer  publishes  their  resolu- 
tions, he  is  punished.  Rightly  to  be  sure  in  both  cases, 
for  it  has  been  lately  done.  If  the  people  say,  let  us 
not  create  tumult,  but  meet  in  delegation,  they  cannot 
do  it ;  if  they  are  anxious  to  promote  parliamentary 
reform  in  that  way,  they  cannot  do  it ;  the  law  of  the 
last  session  has  for  the  first  time  declared  such  meetings 
to  be  a  crime.  What  then  remains  ?  The  liberty  of 
the  press  only ;  that  sacred  palladium,  which  no  influence, 
no  power,  no  minister,  no  government,  which  nothing  but 
the  depravity,  or  folly,  or  corruption  of  a  jury,  can  ever 
destroy. — And  what  calamities  are  the  people  saved  from 
by  having  public  communication  left  open  to  them  ?  I  will 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  they  are  saved  from,  and  what 
the  government  is  saved  from  ;  I  will  tell  you  also  to  what 
both  are  exposed  by  shutting  up  that  communication.  In 
one  case  sedition  speaks  aloud,  and  walks  abroad ;  the 
demagogue  goes  forth ;  the  public  eye  is  upon  him ;  he 
frets  his  busy  hour  upon  the  stage  ;  but  soon  either  weari- 
ness, or  bribe  or  punishment,  or  disappointment,  bears  him 
down,  or  drives  him  off,  and  he  appears  no  more.  In  the 
other  case,  how  does  the  work  of  sedition  go  forward  ? 
Night  after  night  the  muffled  rebel  steals  forth  in  the  dark, 
and  casts  another  and  another  brand  upon  the  pile,  to  which, 
when  the  hour  of  fatal  maturity  shall  arrive,  he  will  apply 
the  flame.  If  you  doubt  of  the  horrid  consequences  of 
suppressing  the  effusion  even  of  individual  discontent,  look 
to  those  enslaved  countries  where  the  protection  of  despotism 
is  supposed  to  be  secured  by  such  restraints.  Even  the 
person  of  the  despot  there  is  never  in  safety.  Neither  the 
fears  of  the  despot,  nor  the  machinations  of  the  slave  have 
any  slumber,  the  one  anticipating  the  moment  of  peril,  the 
other  watching  the  opportunity  of  aggression.  The  fatal 
crisis  is  equally  a  surprise  upon  both ;  the  decisive  instant 
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is  precipitated  without  warning,  by  folly  on  the  one  side,  or 
by  phrensy  on  the  other,  and  there  is  no  notice  of  the 
treason  till  the  traitor  acts.  In  those  unfortunate  countries 
(one  cannot  read  it  without  horror)  there  are  officers,  whose 
province  it  is,  to  have  the  water,  which  is  to  be  drunk  by 
their  rulers,  sealed  up  in  bottles,  lest  some  wretched 
miscreant  should  throw  poison  into  the  draught. 

But,  sfentlemen,  if  vou  wish  for  a  nearer  and  more 
interesting  example,  you  have  it  in  the  history  of  your 
own  revolution ;  you  have  it  at  that  memorable  period, 
when  the  monarch  found  a  servile  acquiescence  in  the 
ministers  of  his  folly  ;  when  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
trodden  under  foot ;  when  venal  sheriffs  returned  packed 
juries  to  carry  into  effect  those  fatal  conspiracies  of  the  few 
against  the  many ;  when  the  devoted  benches  of  public 
justice  were  filled  by  some  of  those  foundlings  of  fortune, 
who,  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent  of  corruption  at  an  early 
period,  lay  at  the  bottom  like  drowned  bodies,  while  sound- 
ness or  sanity  remained  in  them ;  but  at  length,  becoming 
buoyant  by  putrefaction,  they  rose  as  they  rotted,  and 
floated  to  the  surface  of  the  polluted  stream,  where  they 
were  drifted  along,  the  objects  of  terror,  and  contagion,  and 
abomination. 

In  that  awful  moment  of  a  nation's  travail ;  of  the  last 
gasp  of  tyranny,  and  the  first  breath  of  freedom,  how 
pregnant  is  the  example  ?  The  press  extinguished,  the 
people  enslaved,  and  the  prince  undone.  As  the  advocate 
of  society,  therefore  of  peace,  of  domestic  liberty,  and  the 
lasting  union  of  the  two  countries,  I  conjure  you  to  guard 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  great  sentinel  of  the  state,  that 
grand  detector  of  public  imposture ;  guard  it,  because,  when 
it  sinks,  there  sinks  with  it,  in  one  common  grave,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  security  of  the  crown. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  that  this  question  has  not  been 
brought  forward  earlier  ;  I  rejoice  for  the  sake  of  the  court, 
of  the  jury,  and  of  the  public  repose,  that  this  question  has 
not  been  brought  forward  till  now.  In  Great  Britain 
analogous  circumstances  have  taken  place.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  that  unfortunate  war  which  has  deluged 
Europe  with  blood,  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  was 
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tremblingly  alive  to  the  terror  of  French  principles  ;  at  that 
moment  of  general  paroxysm,  to  accuse  was  to  convict. 
The  danger  loomed  larger  to  the  public  eye,  from  the  misty 
region  through  which  it  was  surveyed.  We  measure  inac- 
cessible heights  by  the  shadows  which  they  project,  where 
the  lowness  and  the  distance  of  the  light  form  the  length  of 
the  shade. 

There  is  a  sort  of  aspiring  and  adventm-ous  credulity, 
which  disdains  assenting  to  obvious  truths,  and  delights  in 
catching  at  the  improbability  of  circumstances,  as  its  best 
ground  of  faith.  To  what  other  cause,  gentlemen,  can  you 
ascribe  that  in  the  wise,  the  reflecting,  and  the  philosophic 
nation  of  Great  Britain,  a  printer  has  been  gravely  found 
guilty  of  a  libel,  for  publishing  those  resolutions  to  which 
the  present  minister  of  that  kingdom  had  actually  subscribed 
his  name  ?  To  what  other  cause  can  you  ascribe,  w^liat  in 
my  mind  is  still  more  astonishing,  in  such  a  country  as 
Scotland — a  nation  cast  in  the  happy  medium  between  the 
spiritless  acquiescence  of  submissive  poverty,  and  the  sturdy 
credulity  of  pampered  wealth ;  cool  and  ardent ;  adventurous 
and  persevering  ;  winging  her  eagle  flight  against  the  blaze 
of  every  science,  with  an  eye  that  never  winks,  and  a  wing 
that  never  tires  ;  crowned  as  she  is  with  the  spoils  of  every 
art,  and  decked  with  the  wreath  of  every  muse,  from  the 
deep  and  scrutinising  researches  of  her  Hume,  to  the  sweet 
and  simple,  but  not  less  sublime  and  pathetic  morality  of 
her  Burns — how  from  the  bosom  of  a  country  like  that, 
genius  and  character,  and  talents,  should  be  banislied  to  a 
distant  barbarous  soil;^  condemned  to  pine  under  the  horrid 
communion  of  vulgar  vice  and  baseborn  profligacy,  for  twice 
the  period  that  ordinary  calculation  gives  to  the  continuance 
of  human  life  ? 

But  I  will  not  further  press  any  idea  that  is  painful  to 
me,  and  I  am  sure  must  be  painful,  to  you  :  1  will  only  say, 
you  have  now  an  example,  of  which  neither  England  nor 
Scotland  had  the  advantage ;  you  have  the  example  of  tlie 
panic,  the  infatuation,  and  the  contrition  of  both.  It  is  now 
for  you  to  decide,  whether  you  will  profit  by  their  experience 

'  A  reference  to  the  sentence  of  transportation  passed  in  Scotland  on 
Mr.  Muir. 
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of  idle  panic  and  idle  regret,  or  whether  you  meanly  prefer- 
to  palliate  a  servile  imitation  of  their  frailty,  by  a  paltry 
affectation  of  their  repentance.  It  is  now  for  you  to  shew, 
that  you  are  not  carried  away  by  the  same  hectic  delusions 
to  acts,  of  which  no  tears  can  wash  away  the  fatal 
consequences,  or  the  indelible  reproach.^ 


The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Ireland. 
22nd  T>eceinber,  1797. 

From  the  speech  in  defence  of  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty,  who  was  accused 
of  a  seditious  libel  in  regard  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  William  Orr. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  mighty  grammarian  or  a  for- 
midable critic,  but  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  in 
serious  humility,  that  a  free  press  can  be  supported  only 
by  the  ardour  of  men  who  feel  the  prompting  sting  of 
real  or  supposed  capacity  ;  who  write  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
virtue,  or  the  ambition  of  praise,  and  over  whom  if  you 
exercise  the  rigour  of  a  grammatical  censorship,  you  will 
inspire  them  with  as  mean  an  opinion  of  your  integrity  as 
of  your  wisdom,  and  inevitably  drive  them  from  their  post 
— and  if  you  do,  rely  upon  it,  you  Avill  reduce  the  spirit  of 
publication,  and  with  it  the  press  of  this  country,  to  what  it 
for  a  long  interval  has  been,  the  register  of  births  and  fairs, 
and  funerals,  and  the  general  abuse  of  the  people  and  their 
friends. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  bring  this  charge  of  insolence 
and  vulgarity  to  the  test,  let  me  ask  you,  whether  you  know 
of  any  language  which  could  have  adequately  described  the 
idea  of  mercy  denied,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  granted, 
or  of  any  phrase  vigorous  enough  to  convey  the  indignation 
which  an  honest  man  would  have  felt  upon  such  a  subject  ? 
Let  me  beg  of  you  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  any  one  of 
you  had  been  the  writer  of  this  very  severe  expostulation 
with  the  viceroy,  and  that  you  had  been  the  witness  of 
the  whole  progress  of  this  never  to  be  forgotten  catastrophe. 
Let   me   suppose  that  you    had   known    the    charge  upon 

^  The  application  to  set  aside  the  verdict  was  refused  by  the  Court,  and 
Rowan  was  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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which  Mr.  Orr  was  apprehended,  the  charge  of  abjuring 
that  bigotry  which  had  torn  and  disgraced  his  country,  of 
pledging  himself  to  restore  the  people  of  his  country  to  their 
place  in  the  constitution,  and  of  binding  himself  never  to  be 
the  betrayer  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  that  enterprise  ;  that 
you  had  seen  him  upon  that  charge  removed  from  his 
industry,  and  confined  in  a  gaol  ;  that  through  the  slow  and 
lingering  progress  of  twelve  tedious  months  you  had  seen 
him  confined  in  a  dungeon,  shut  out  from  the  common  use 
of  air  and  of  his  own  limbs  ;  that  day  after  day  you  had 
marked  the  unhappy  captive  cheered  by  no  sound  but  the 
cries  of  his  family,  or  the  clinking  of  chains  ;  that  you 
had  seen  him  at  last  brought  to  his  trial ;  that  you  had 
seen  the  vile  and  perjured  informer  deposing  against  his  life  ; 
that  you  had  seen  the  drunken,  and  worn  out,  and  terrified 
jury  give  in  a  verdict  of  death  ;  that  you  had  seen  the  same 
jury,  when  their  returning  sobriety  had  brought  back  their 
conscience,  prostrate  themselves  before  the  humanity  of  the 
bench,  and  pray  that  the  mercy  of  the  crown  might  save 
their  characters  from  the  reproach  of  an  involuntary  crime, 
their  consciences  from  the  torture  of  eternal  self-condemna- 
tion, and  their  souls  from  the  indelible  stain  of  innocent 
blood.  Let  me  suppose  that  you  had  seen  the  respite 
given,  and  that  contrite  and  honest  recommendation  trans- 
mitted to  that  seat  where  mercy  was  presumed  to  dwell ; 
that  new  and  before  unheard  of  crimes  are  discovered 
against  the  informer  ;  that  the  royal  mercy  seems  to  relent, 
and  that  a  new  respite  is  sent  to  the  prisoner  ;  that  time  is 
taken,  as  the  learned  counsel  for  the  crown  has  expressed  it, 
to  see  whether  mercy  could  be  extended  or  not !  that,  after 
that  period  of  lingering  deliberation  passed,  a  third  respite 
is  transmitted  ;  that  the  unhappy  captive  himself  feels  the 
cheering  hope  of  being  restored  to  a  family  that  he  had 
adored,  to  a  character  that  he  had  never  stained,  and  to  a 
country  that  he  had  ever  loved  ;  that  you  had  seen  his 
wife  and  children  upon  their  knees,  giving  those  tears  to 
gratitude,  which  their  locked  and  frozen  hearts  could  not 
give  to  anguish  and  despair,  and  imploring  the  blessings  of 
eternal  providence  upon  his  head,  who  had  graciously  spared 
the  father,  and  restored  him  to  his  children  ;  that  you  had 
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seen  the  olive  branch  sent  into  his  Httle  ark,  but  no  sign 
that  the  waters  had  subsided.  '  Alas !  nor  wife,  nor 
children  more  shall  he  behold,  nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home  !' 
No  seraph  mercy  unbars  his  dungeon,  and  leads  him  forth 
to  light  and  life ;  but  the  minister  of  death  hurries  him 
to  the  scene  of  suffering  and  of  shame ;  where  unmoved 
by  the  hostile  array  of  artillery  and  armed  men  collected 
together,  to  secure,  or  to  insult,  or  to  disturb  him,  he  dies 
with  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  utters  his 
last  breath  in  a  prayer  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Let 
me  now  ask  you,  if  any  of  you  had  addressed  the  public  ear 
upon  so  foul  and  monstrous  a  subject,  in  what  language 
would  you  have  conveyed  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion ? — would  you  have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  qualified 
complaint  ? — would  you  have  been  mean  enough  ? — but  I 
entreat  your  forgiveness — I  do  not  think  meanly  of  you ; 
had  I  thought  so  meanly  of  you,  I  could  not  suffer  my 
mind  to  commune  with  you  as  it  has  done ;  had  1  thought 
you  that  base  and  vile  instrument,  attuned  by  hope  and 
by  fear  into  discord  and  ^falsehood,  from  whose  vulgar 
string  no  groan  of  suffering  could  vibrate,  no  voice  of 
integrity  or  honour  could  speak,  let  me  honestly  tell  you,  I 
should  have  scorned  to  fling  my  hand  across  it ;  I  should 
have  left  it  to  a  fitter  minstrel :  if  I  do  not  therefore  grossly 
€rr  in  my  opinion  of  you,  I  could  use  no  language  upon  such 
a  subject  as  this,  that  must  not  lag  behind  the  rapidity  of 
your  feelings,  and  that  would  not  disgrace  those  feelings,  if 
it  attempted  to  describe  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  unconscious  that  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  crown  seemed  to  address  you  with  a  confidence  of  a 
very  different  kind ;  he  seemed  to  expect  from  you  a  kind 
and  respectful  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  castle,  and 
with  the  griefs  of  chided  authority.  Perhaps,  gentlemen, 
he  may  know  you  better  than  I  do ;  if  he  does  he  has 
spoken  to  you  as  he  ought ;  he  has  been  right  in  telling  you, 
that  if  the  reprobation  of  this  writer  is  weak,  it  is  because 
his  genius  could  not  make  it  stronger ;  he  has  been  right  in 
telling  you  that  his  language  has  not  been  braided  and 
festooned  as  elegantly  as  it  might,  that  he  has  not  pinched 
the   miserable   plaits   of    his    phraseology,   nor    placed   his 
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patches  and  feathers  with  that  correctness  of  miUinery 
which  became  so  exalted  a  person.  If  you  agree  with  him, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  you  think  that  the  man,  who 
ventures  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  to  rescue  from  the 
deep  the  drowned  honour  of  his  country,  must  not  presume 
upon  the  guilty  familiarity  of  plucking  it  up  by  the  locks,  I 
have  no  more  to  say  ;  do  a  courteous  thing.  Upright  and 
honest  jurors,  find  a  civil  and  obliging  verdict  against  the 
printer  !  And  w^hen  you  have  done  so  march  through  the 
ranks  of  your  fellow  citizens  to  your  own  homes,  and  bear 
their  looks  as  they  pass  along ;  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your 
families  and  your  children,  and  when  you  are  presiding  over 
the  morality  of  the  parental  board,  tell  those  infants  who  are 
to  be  the  future  men  of  Ireland,  the  history  of  this  day. 
Form  their  young  minds  by  your  precepts  and  confirm  those 
precepts  by  your  own  example ;  teach  them  how  discreetly 
allegiance  may  be  perjured  on  the  table,  or  loyalty  be  fore- 
sworn in  the  jury-box  ;  and  when  you  have  done  so,  tell 
them  the  story  of  Orr ;  tell  them  of  his  captivity,  of  his 
children,  of  his  crime,  of  his  hopes,  of  his  disappointments, 
of  his  courage  and  of  his  death  ;  and  when  you  find  your 
little  hearers  hanging  from  your  lips,  when  you  see  their 
eyes  overflow  with  sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  their  young 
hearts  bursting  w^ith  the  pangs  of  anticipated  orphanage,  tell 
them  that  you  had  the  boldness  and  the  justice  to  stigmatise 
the  monster — who  had  dared  to  publisli  the  transaction  ! 

I  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  not  with  respect 
to  JNlr.  Orr  that  your  verdict  is  now  sought ;  you  are  called 
upon  on  your  oaths  to  say,  that  the  government  is  wise  and 
merciful,  that  the  people  are  prosperous  and  happy,  that 
military  law  ought  to  be  continued,  that  the  British  consti- 
tution could  not  with  safety  be  restored  to  his  country,  and 
that  the  statements  of  a  contrary  import  by  your  advocates 
in  either  country  w^ere  libellous  and  false.  I  tell  you  these 
are  the  questions,  and  I  ask  you,  can  you  have  the  front  to 
give  the  expected  answer  in  the  face  of  a  community  who 
know  the  country  as  well  as  you  do  ?  Let  me  ask  you,  how 
could  you  reconcile  with  such  a  verdict,  the  gaols,  the 
tenders,  the  gibbets,  the    conflagrations,  the  murders,  the 
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proclamations  that  we  hear  of  every  day  in  the  streets,  and 
see  every  day  in  the  country  ?  What  are  the  processions  of 
the  learned  counsel  himself  circuit  after  circuit  ?  Merciful 
God  !  what  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  where  shall  you  find 
the  wretched  inhabitant  of  this  land  ?  You  may  find  him 
perhaps  in  gaol,  the  only  place  of  security,  I  had  almost  said 
of  ordinary  habitation ;  you  may  see  him  flying  by  the  con- 
flagration of  his  own  dwelling  ;  or  you  may  find  his  bones 
bleaching  on  the  green  fields  of  his  own  country ;  or  he  may 
be  found  tossing  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  mingling 
his  groans  with  those  tempests,  less  savage  than  his  persecu- 
tors, that  drift  him  to  a  returnless  distance  from  his  family 
and  his  home.  And  yet  with  these  facts  ringing  in  the  ears 
and  starting  in  the  face  of  the  prosecutors  you  are  called 
upon  to  say,  on  yotr  oaths,  that  these  facts  do  not  exist. 
You  are  called  upon,  in  defiance  of  shame,  of  truth,  of 
honour,  to  deny  the  sufierings  under  which  you  groan,  and 
to  flatter  the  persecution  that  tramples  you  under  foot. 

But  the  learned  gentleman  is  further  pleased  to  say  that 
the  traverser  has  charged  the  government  with  the  en- 
couragement of  informers.  This,  gentlemen,  is  another 
small  fact  that  you  are  to  deny  at  the  hazard  of  your  souls, 
and  upon  the  solemnity  of  your  oaths.  You  are  upon  your 
oaths  to  say  to  the  sister  country,  that  the  government  of 
Ireland  uses  no  such  abominable  instruments  of  destruction 
as  informers.  Let  me  ask  you  honestly,  what  do  you  feel, 
when  in  my  hearing,  when  in  face  of  this  audience,  you  are 
called  upon  to  give  a  verdict  that  every  man  of  us,  and 
every  man  of  you  know  by  the  testimony  of  your  own  eyes 
to  be  utterly  and  absolutely  false  ?  1  speak  not  now  of  the 
public  proclamation  of  informers  with  a  promise  of  secrecy 
and  of  extravagant  reward  ;  I  speak  not  of  the  fate  of  those 
horrid  wretches  who  have  been  so  often  transferred  from  the 
table  to  the  dock,  and  from  the  dock  to  the  pillory ;  I  speak 
of  what  your  own  eyes  have  seen  day  after  day  during  the 
course  of  this  commission  from  the  box  where  you  are  now 
sitting ;  the  number  of  horrid  miscreants  who  avowed  upon 
their  oaths  that  they  had  come  from  the  very  seat  of  govern- 
ment— from  the  castle,  where  they  had  been  worked  upon 
by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  hopes  of  compensation,  to  give 
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evidence  against  their  fellows  that  the  mild  and  wholesome 
councils  of  this  government,  are  holden  over  these  catacombs 
of  living  death,  where  the  wretch  that  is  buried  a  man,  lies 
till  his  heart  has  time  to  fester  and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug 
up  a  witness. 

Is  this  fancy,  or  is  it  fact  ?  Have  you  not  seen  him, 
after  his  resurrection  from  that  tomb,  after  having  been  dug 
out  of  the  region  of  death  and  corruption,  make  his  appear- 
ance upon  the  table,  the  living  image  of  life  and  of  death, 
and  the  supreme  arbiter  of  both  ?  Have  you  not  marked 
when  he  entered,  how  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude 
retired  at  his  approach  ?  Have  you  not  marked  how  the 
human  heart  bowed  to  the  supremacy  of  his  power,  in  the 
undissembled  homage  of  deferential  horror  ?  How  his 
glance,  like  the  lightning  of  heaven,  seemed  to  rive  the 
body  of  the  accused,  and  mark  it  for  the  grave,  while  his 
voice  warned  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death  ;  a  death 
which  no  innocence  can  escape,  no  art  elude,  no  force  resist, 
no  antidote  prevent : — there  was  an  antidote — a  juror's  oath 
— but  even  that  adamantine  chain,  that  bound  the  integrity 
of  man  to  the  throne  of  eternal  justice,  is  solved  and  melted 
in  the  breath  that  issues  from  the  informer's  mouth ;  con- 
science swings  from  her  moorings,  and  the  appalled  and 
affrighted  juror  consults  his  own  safety  in  the  surrender  of 
the  victim : — 

.   .  .  et,  quce  sibi  qidsqiie  timebat, 
Unius  in  miseri  exitium  conversa  tulere.^'  ^' 


The  Court  of  Exchequer,  Dublin. 
Mh  February,  1805. 

In  this  speech  Curran  advocates  the  release  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson 
from  impi'isonraent.  The  latter  had  been  imprisoned  under  an  English 
Act  passed  the  year  before  to  render  more  easy  the  apprehending  and 

'  Adsensere  omnes  et,  quce  sibi  quisque  timebat, 
Unius  in  miseri  exitium  conversa  tulere. — Virgil,  ^neid,  ii.  130-31. 
'All  gave  a  sigh,  as  men  set  free, 
And  hailed  the  doom,  content  to  see 
The  bolt  that  threatened  each  alike 
One  solitary  victim  strike.' — Conington. 
^  Finnerty  was  found  guilty. 
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bringing  to  trial  of  offenders  escaping  from   one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  another,  and  also  from  one  country  to  another. 

I  will  not  dismiss  the  cheering  expectation  from  my 
heart,  that  your  decision,  my  lords,  will  shew  the  British 
nation,  that  a  country,  having  as  just  and  as  proud  an  idea 
of  liberty  as  herself,  is  not  an  unworthy  ally  in  the  great 
contest  for  the  rights  of  humanity ;  is  no  unworthy  associate 
in  resisting  the  progress  of  barbarity  and  military  despotism, 
and  in  defending  against  its  enemies  that  great  system  of 
British  freedom,  in  which  we  have  now  a  common  interest, 
and  under  the  ruins  of  which,  if  it  should  be  overthrown 
we  must  be  buried  in  a  common  destruction.  I  am  not 
ignorant,  my  lords,  that  this  extraordinary  construction  has 
received  the  sanction  of  another  court,  nor  of  the  surprise 
and  dismay  with  which  it  smote  upon  the  general  heart  of 
the  bar.  I  am  aware  that  1  may  have  the  mortification  of 
being  told  in  another  country  of  that  unhappy  decision,  and 
I  foresee  in  what  confusion  I  shall  hang  down  my  head 
when  I  am  told  it.  But  1  cherish  too  the  consolatory  hope, 
that  1  shall  be  able  to  tell  them  that  I  had  an  old  and 
learned  friend,  whom  1  would  put  above  the  sweepings 
of  their  hall,  who  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  who  had 
derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  purest  fountains 
of  Athens  and  of  Rome  ;  who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigour 
of  his  studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  their 
wisest  philosophers  and  statesmen ;  and  who  had  refined  the 
theory  into  the  quick  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  moral 
instinct,  by  contemplating  the  practice  of  their  most 
illustrious  examples ;  by  swelling  on  the  sweet  soul'd  piety 
of  Cimon ;  on  the  anticipated  Christianity  of  Socrates ;  on 
the  gallant  and  pathetic  patriotism  of  Epaminondas  ;  on  the 
pure  austerity  of  Fabricius,  whom  to  move  from  his  in- 
tegrity would  have  been  more  difficult  than  to  have  pushed 
the  sun  from  his  course.  I  would  add,  that  if  he  had 
seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was  but  for  a  moment :  that  his 
hesitation  was  like  the  passing  cloud  that  floats  across  the 
morning  sun  and  hides  it  from  the  view,  and  does  so  for 
a  moment  hide  it  by  involving  the  spectator  without  even 
approaching  the  face  of  the  luminary.  And  this  soothing 
hope  I  draw  from  the  nearest  and  tenderest  recollections 
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of  my  life,  from  the  remembrance  of  those  Attic  nights/  are 
those  refections  of  the  gods  whicli  we  have  spent  with  ththe 
admired  and  respected  and  beloved  companions  who  have 
gone  before  us ; — over  whose  ashes  the  most  precious  tears 
of  Ireland  have  been  shed.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I  see  you 
do  not  forget  them ;  I  see  their  sacred  forms  passing  in  sad 
review  before  your  memory  ;  I  see  your  pained  and  softened 
fancy  recalling  those  happy  meetings,  when  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  social  mirth  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth 
of  social  virtue ;  and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became 
enlarged  into  the  horizon  of  man  ; — when  the  swelling 
heart  conceived  and  communicated  the  pure  and  generous 
purpose, — when  my  slenderer  and  younger  taper  imbibed 
its  borrowed  light  from  the  more  matured  and  redundant 
fountain  of  yours.  Yes,  my  lord,^  we  can  remember  those 
nights  without  any  other  regret  than  that  they  can  never 
more  return,  for 

*  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine, 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy, 
Arts  which  1  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine.'  '^ 


Let  us  now,  my  lords,  examine  the  next  position  con- 
tended for  by  those  learned  prosecutors.  Having  laboured 
to  prove  that  the  act  applies  not  merely  to  capital  crimes, 
but  to  all  offences  whatsoever;  having  laboured  to  shew 
that  an  act  for  preventing  impunity  by  escape  extends  to 
cases  not  only  where  there  was  no  escape,  but  where  escape 
in  fact  was  physically  impossible ;  they  proceeded  to  put 
forward  boldly  a  doctrine  which  no  lawyer,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  it,  in  Westminster-hall  would  have  the  folly  or  the 
temerity  to  advance ;  that  is,  that  the  defendant  may  by 
construction  of  law  be  guilty  of  the  offence  in  Westminster, 
though  he  should  never  have  passed  within  its  limits  till  he 
was  sent  thither  to  be  tried.  With  what  a  fatal  and  inex- 
orable uniformity  do  the   tempers  and  characters  of  men 

'  Lord  Avonmore. 

^  From  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  WilUam  Harvey,  by  Abraham  Cowley. 
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dom-^ineer  over  their  actions  and  conduct !  How  clearly 
113 'vast  an  Englishman,  if  by  chance  there  be  any  now  listen- 
ing to  us,  discern  the  motives  and  principles  that  dictated 
the  odious  persecutions  of  1794  re-assuming  their  operations  ; 
forgetting  that  public  spirit  by  which  they  were  frustrated  ; 
unappalled  by  fear,  undeterred  by  shame,  and  returning 
again  to  the  charge ;  the  same  wild  and  impious  nonsense 
of  constructive  criminality,  the  same  execrable  application 
of  the  ill-understood  rules  of  a  vulgar,  clerk-like,  and 
illiterate  equity,  to  the  sound  and  plain  and  guarded 
maxims  of  the  criminal  law  of  England  ;  the  purest,  the 
noblest,  the  chastest  system  of  distributive  justice  that  was 
ever  venerated  by  the  wise,  or  perverted  by  the  foolish,  or 
that  the  children  of  men  in  any  age  or  climate  of  the  world 
have  ever  yet  beheld ;  the  same  instruments,  the  same 
movements,  the  same  artists,  the  same  doctors,  the  same 
servile  and  infuriate  contempt  of  humanity,  and  persecution 
of  freedom  !  the  same  shadows  of  the  varying  hour  that 
extend  or  contract  their  length,  as  the  beam  of  a  rising  or 
sinking  sun  plays  upon  the  gnomon  of  self-interest !  How 
demonstratively  does  the  same  appetite  for  mice  authenti- 
cate the  identity  of  the  transformed  princess  that  had  been 
once  a  cat. 

But  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  order  and  arrangement  of 
the  moral  and  physical  world  had  been  contrived  for  the 
instruction  of  man,  and  to  warn  him  that  he  is  not  im- 
mortal. In  every  age,  in  every  country,  do  we  see  the 
natural  rise,  advancement,  and  decline  of  virtue  and  of 
science.  So  it  has  been  in  Greece,  in  Rome ;  so  it  must 
be,  I  fear,  the  fate  of  England.  In  science,  the  point  of  its 
maturity  and  manhood  is  the  commencement  of  its  old  age ; 
the  race  of  writers,  and  thinkers,  and  reasoners  passes  away, 
and  gives  place  to  a  succession  of  men  that  can  neither 
write,  nor  think,  nor  reason.  The  Hales,  the  Holts,  and 
the  Somers  shed  a  transient  light  upon  mankind,  but  are 
soon  extinct  and  disappear,  and  give  place  to  a  superficial 
and  overweening  generation  of  laborious  and  strenuous 
idlers, — of  silly  scholiasts,  of  wrangling  mooters,  of  prosing 
garrulists,  who  explore  their  darkling  ascent  upon  the  steps 
of  science,  by  the  balustrade  of  cases  and  manuscripts,  who 
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calculate  their  depth  by  their  darkness,  and  fancy  they  are 
profound  because  they  feel  they  are  perplexed.  VVhen  the 
race  of  the  Palladios  is  extinct,  you  may  expect  to  see  a 
clumsy  hod-man  collected  beneath  the  shade  of  his  shoulders, 
dvrjp  r)vs  re  /aeyas  re,  e^oxo'?  dvdpcoTrcov  Ke(f)a\ijv  kol  evpeas  a>ju,oi»s,^ 
affecting  to  fling  a  builder's  glance  upon  the  temple,  on  the 
proportion  of  its  pillars ;  and  to  pass  a  critic's  judgment  on 
the  doctrine  that  should  be  preached  within  them. 

1  Adapted  from  Homer,  Iliad,  III.,  226-227  :— 

'  Tig  rap'  oS   aWog  'A^aiog  dvrjp  r)ug  re  fiiyag  re, 
i'ioxog   Apyeihii'  KefaXrjv  re  kch  evpEag  wfiovg  ; ' 
'  Who  is   this  other  Achaian   man  so  goodly  and  tall,  surpassing  the 
Argive  host  by  his  head  and  broad  shoulders  ? ' 

Curran's  adaptation  would  read — '  surpassing  his  fellows.' 
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LORD  ERSKINE  :   LORD  CHANCELLOR 

(1750-1823) 

THE  freedom  of  a  people  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  liberty 
of  their  Press,  for  where  the  Press  is  emancipated,  tyranny  is  con- 
strained to  hide  her  head  and  oppression  to  slink  into  dark  places.  Far 
better  a  decade  of  irresponsible  criticism,  however  violent  and  unreasoning, 
than  one  week  of  enslaved  silence  beneath  the  rule  of  a  despot,  however 
wise  or  just !  Through  a  long  series  of  years  the  battle  for  freedom,  for  the 
unshackled  expression  of  the  public  and  individual  mind,  was  waged  with- 
out success.  Every  vested  interest  was  arrayed  against  it.  The  privileges 
of  the  official  caste,  the  artificial  social  system,  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
the  fabric  of  religious  dogma,  the  remorseless  law  of  grinding  poverty 
and  ceaseless  toil  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  of  wealth  and  leisiu'e  at 
the  other — all  these  depended  for  their  existence  and  continuance  upon 
a  conspiracy  of  silence,  upon  the  dumb  and  baffled  ignorance  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people.  Slowly,  but  steadily  however,  the  barriers  were 
broken.  Poets  and  philosophers,  political  essayists  and  dealers  in  tracts, 
novelists  and  lampooners,  scribblers  of  the  lowest  type  and  writers  whose 
works  are  now  the  glory  of  our  language,  shore  away,  strand  by  strand, 
the  cords  that  were  wound  about  the  pulsing  life  and  sleeping  strength 
of  the  growing  nation,  and  freed  the  limbs  of  the  infant  Hercules. 

Of  those  who  helped  in  this  liberation  Erskine  was  one  of  the  chief ; 
but  of  all  the  orators  whose  names  adorn  these  pages,  he  unfortunately 
it  is  who  suffers  most  from  being  represented  by  extracts  only  and  not 
by  his  speeches  as  a  whole.  Isolated  passages,  brilliant  though  they 
be,  fail  to  do  him  justice,  and  it  is  only  by  following  the  thread  of 
his  thesis  throughout  a  whole  case  that  a  just  appreciation  can  be  had 
of  his  consummate  ability  with  judges  and  juries  alike.  He  is  the 
greatest  political  pleader  that  our  Courts  have  seen.  He  combined  in 
the  highest  degree  courage  and  eloquence,  judgment  and  determina- 
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tion,  and  with  these  he  had  also  a   magical  gift  of  persuasion  never 
surpassed  in  any  arena  where  men  set  their  wits  one  against  the  other. 

Those  who  heard  him  at  the  time  went  away  and  marvelled  at 
forensic  feats  they  had  not  believed  to  be  within  the  power  of  mortal 
man ;  and  we  who  read  him  to-day  marvel  once  again,  although  the 
resonant  voice  and  magnetic  charm  are  no  longer  present  to  weight  the 
balance  of  our  judgment,  and  the  burning  issues  of  his  hour  and  the 
clash  of  personalities  have  faded  with  the  years.  But  while  we  pay 
him  our  tribute  of  admiration  as  an  orator,  as  a  master-advocate,  as 
a  pattern  to  those  who  would  sway  by  reason  and  influence  by  faith,  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  owe  him  a  yet  higher  debt  of  gratitude — that  to 
him  it  is  largely  due  that  the  emancipation  of  the  written  word  was 
brought  a  long  stage  nearer  to  its  goal,  and  with  it  the  enfranchisement 
of  all  those  who  depend  for  almost  all  they  have  upon  the  enlightened 
statesmanship  of  the  modern  world. 


The  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

15th  November,  1784. 

The  speech,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  was  made 
in  support  of  the  rights  of  juries,  and  arose  out  of  Erskine's  defence 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  who  had  been  charged  with  publishing  a 
seditious  libel. 

No  man  believes  more  firmly  than  I  do  that  God 
governs  the  whole  universe  by  the  gracious  dispensations 
of  his  providence,  and  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
rise  and  fall  at  his  command ;  but  then  this  wonderful 
system  is  carried  on  by  the  natural,  though  to  us  the 
often  hidden,  relation  between  effects  and  causes,  which 
wisdom  adjusted  from  the  beginning,  and  which  foreknow- 
ledge at  the  same  time  rendered  sufficient,  without  dis- 
turbing either  the  laws  of  nature  or  of  civil  society. 

The  prosperity  and  greatness  of  empires  ever  depended, 
and  ever  must  depend,  upon  the  use  their  inhabitants 
make  of  their  reason  in  devising  wise  laws,  and  the  spirit 
and  virtue  with  which  they  watch  over  their  just  execu- 
tion :  and  it  is  impious  to  suppose,  that  men,  who  have 
made  no  provision  for  their  own  happiness  or  security  in 
their  attention  to  their  government,  are  to  be  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  Heaven  in  turning  the  hearts  of  their 
tyrants  to  protect  them. 
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The  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

(Before  Lord  Kenyon  and  a  Special  Jury.) 

Qth  December,  1789. 

From  the  speech  in  defence  of  John  Stockdale  upon  an  Information 
filed  against  him  by  the  Attorney-General  for  a  Libel  on  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  history  of  the  case  was  as  follows  : — 

When  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  the  Impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  were  drawn  up  by  Edmund 
Burke,  and  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Commons  until  carried  up  to  the  Lords  for  trial,  were  printed  and 
sold  everywhere,  and  created  a  considerable  impression  against  the 
accused.  To  counteract  the  effects  thus  caused  by  what  Erskine  argued 
later  to  be  a  premature  publication,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Logan  drew  up  a 
review  of  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  and  took  it  to  Mr.  Stockdale,  a 
bookseller  in  Piccadilly,  who  disposed  of  a  large  number  of  copies  to 
the  public.  Mr.  Logan's  review  contained  some  strong  observations 
against  the  accusers  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  was  complained  of  by 
Fox,  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Impeachment,  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Commons  thereupon  voted  an  address  to  the  King, 
praying  his  Majesty  to  direct  his  Attorney-General  to  file  an  informa- 
tion against  Mr.  Stockdale,  as  the  publisher  of  a  libel  upon  them,  and 
this  was  accordingly  done.     The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  unhappy  people  of  India,  feeble  and  effeminate  as 
they  are  from  the  softness  of  their  climate,  and  subdued 
and  broken  as  they  have  been  by  the  knavery  and  strength 
of  civilization,  still  occasionally  start  up  in  all  the  vigour  and 
intelligence  of  insulted  nature  :  to  be  governed  at  all,  they 
must  be  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  and  our  empire  in  the 
East  would,  long  since,  have  been  lost  to  Great  Britain,  if 
civil  skill  and  military  prowess  had  not  united  their  efforts  to 
support  an  authority  which  Heaven  never  gave,  by  means 
which  it  never  can  sanction. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  1  can  observe  that  you  are  touched 
with  this  way  of  considering  the  subject ;  and  I  can  account 
for  it. — I  have  not  been  considering  it  through  the  cold 
medium  of  books,  but  have  been  speaking  of  man  and  his 
nature,  and  of  human  dominion,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
them  myself  amongst  reluctant  nations  submitting  to  our 
authority. — I  know  what  they  feel,  and  how  such  feelings 
can  alone  be  repressed. — I   liave  heard  them  in  my  youth 
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from  a  naked  savage,  in  the  indignant  character  of  a  prince 
surrounded  by  his  subjects,  addressing  the  Governor  of  a 
British  colony,  holding  a  bundle  of  sticks  in  his  hand,  as 
the  notes  of  his  unlettered  eloquence  ;  '  Who  is  it  ? '  said  the 
jealous  ruler  over  the  desert,  encroached  upon  by  the  restless 
foot  of  English  adventure — '  who  is  it  that  causes  this  river 
to  rise  in  the  high  mountains,  and  to  empty  itself  into  the 
ocean  ? — Who  is  it  that  causes  to  blow  the  loud  winds  of 
winter,  and  that  calms  them  again  in  the  summer  ? — Who  is 
it  that  rears  up  the  shade  of  those  lofty  forests,  and  blasts 
them  with  the  quick  lightning  at  his  pleasure  ? — The  same 
Being  who  gave  to  you  a  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
waters,  and  gave  ours  to  us  ;  and  by  this  title  we  will 
defend  it,'  said  the  warrior,  throwing  down  his  tomahawk 
upon  the  ground,  and  raising  the  war-sound  of  his  nation. — 
These  are  the  feelings  of  subjugated  man  all  round  the  globe; 
and  depend  upon  it,  nothing  but  fear  will  control  where  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  affection. 

These  reflections  are  the  only  antidotes  to  those  anathemas 
of  super-human  eloquence  which  have  lately  shaken  the  walls 
that  surround  us  ; — but  which  it  unaccountably  falls  to  my 
province,  whether  I  will  or  no,  a  little  to  stem  the  torrent 
of, — by  reminding  you  that  you  have  a  mighty  sway  in  Asia, 
which  cannot  be  maintained  by  the  finer  sympathies  of  life, 
or  the  practice  of  its  charities  and  affections  ;  what  will  they 
do  for  you  when  surrounded  by  two  hundred  thousand  men 
with  artillery,  cavalry,  and  elephants,  calling  upon  you  for 
their  dominions  which  you  have  robbed  them  of  ?  Justice 
may,  no  doubt,  in  such  a  case  forbid  the  levying  of  a  fine  to 
pay  a  revolting  soldiery  : — a  treaty  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  increasing  a  tribute  to  keep  up  the  very  existence  of  the 
government ; — and  delicacy  for  women  may  forbid  all 
entrance  into  a  Zenana  for  money,  whatever  may  be  the 
necessity  for  taking  it. — All  these  things  must  ever  be 
occurring. — But  under  the  pressure  of  such  constant  diffi- 
culties, so  dangerous  to  national  honour,  it  might  be  better 
perhaps  to  think  of  effectually  securing  it  altogether,  by 
recalling  our  troops  and  our  merchants,  and  abandoning 
our  Oriental  empire.  Until  this  be  done,  neither  rehgion 
nor  philosophy   can  be  pressed   very   far  into  the  aid   of 
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reformation  and  punishment. — If  England,  from  a  lust  of 
ambition  and  dominion,  will  insist  on  maintaining  despotic 
rule  over  distant  and  hostile  nations,  beyond  all  comparison 
more  numerous  and  extended  than  herself,  and  gives  com- 
mission to  her  viceroys  to  govern  them  with  no  other  in- 
structions than  to  preserve  them,  and  to  secure  permanently 
their  revenues ;  with  what  colour  of  consistency  or  reason 
can  she  place  herself  in  the  moral  chair,  and  affect  to  be 
shocked  at  the  execution  of  her  own  orders  ;  adverting  to  the 
exact  measure  of  wickedness  and  injustice  necessary  to  their 
execution,  and  complaining  only  of  the  excess  as  the  im- 
morality, considering  her  authority  as  a  dispensation  for 
breaking  the  commands  of  God,  and  the  breach  of  them  as 
only  punishable  when  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  man. 

Such  a  proceeding,  Gentlemen,  begets  serious  reflections. 
— It  would  be  better  perhaps  for  the  masters  and  the 
servants  of  ail  such  governments,  to  join  in  supplication, 
that  the  great  Author  of  violated  humanity  may  not 
confound  them  together  in  one  common  judgment. 


If  you  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the  singleness  and  purity 
of  the  author's  intentions,  you  are  not  bound  to  subject  him 
to  infamy,  because,  in  the  zealous  career  of  a  just  and  ani- 
mated composition,  he  happens  to  have  tripped  with  his  pen 
into  an  intemperate  expression  in  one  or  two  instances  of  a 
long  work. — If  this  severe  duty  were  binding  on  your  con- 
sciences, the  liberty  of  the  press  would  be  an  empty  sound, 
and  no  man  could  venture  to  write  on  any  subject,  however 
pure  his  purpose,  without  an  attorney  at  one  elbow,  and  a 
counsel  at  the  other. 

From  minds  thus  subdued  by  the  terrors  of  punishment, 
there  could  issue  no  works  of  genius  to  expand  the  empire 
of  human  reason,  nor  any  masterly  compositions  on  the 
general  nature  of  government,  by  the  help  of  which,  the 
great  commonwealths  of  mankind  have  founded  their  estab- 
lishments ;  much  less  any  of  those  useful  apphcations  of 
them  to  critical  conjunctures,  by  which,  from  time  to  time, 
our  own  constitution,  by  the  exertion  of  patriot  citizens,  has 
been  brought  back  to  its  standard. — Under  such  teiTors,  all 
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the  great  lights  of  science  and  civilisation  must  be  extin- 
guished :  for  men  cannot  communicate  their  free  thoughts 
to  one  another  with  a  lash  held  over  their  heads.  It  is  the 
nature  of  everything  that  is  great  and  useful,  both  in  the 
animate  and  inanimate  world,  to  be  wild  and  irregular, — and 
we  must  be  contented  to  take  them  with  the  alloys  which 
belong  to  them,  or  live  without  them. — Genius  breaks  from 
the  fetters  of  criticism,  but  its  wanderings  are  sanctioned  by 
its  majesty  and  wisdom,  when  it  advances  in  its  path ; — 
subject  it  to  the  critic,  and  you  tame  it  into  dulness. — 
Mighty  rivers  break  down  their  banks  in  the  winter,  sweep- 
ing away  to  death  the  flocks  which  are  fattened  on  the  soil 
that  they  fertilize  in  the  summer :  the  few  may  be  saved  by 
embankments  from  drowning,  but  the  flock  must  perish  for 
hunger. — Tempests  occasionally  shake  our  dwellings  and 
dissipate  our  commerce ;  but  they  scourge  before  them  the 
lazy  elements,  which  without  them  would  stagnate  into 
pestilence. — In  like  manner,  Liberty  herself,  the  last  and 
best  gift  of  God  to  his  creatures,  must  be  taken  just  as  she 
is ; — you  might  pare  her  down  into  bashful  regularity,  and 
shape  her  into  a  perfect  model  of  severe  scrupulous  law,  but 
she  would  then  be  Liberty  no  longer;  and  you  must  be 
content  to  die  under  the  lash  of  this  inexorable  justice 
which  you  had  exchanged  for  the  banners  of  Freedom. 

If  it  be  asked  where  the  line  to  this  indulgence  and  im- 
punity is  to  be  drawn  ;  the  answer  is  easy, — The  liberty  of 
the  press  on  general  subjects  comprehends  and  implies  as 
much  strict  observance  of  positive  law  as  is  consistent  with 
perfect  purity  of  intention,  and  equal  and  useful  society ; 
and  what  that  latitude  is,  cannot  be  promulgated  in  the 
absfinct,  but  must  be  judged  of  in  the  particular  instance^ 
and  consequently,  upon  this  occasion,  must  be  judged  of  by 
you,  without  forming  any  possible  precedent  for  any  other 
case ; — and  where  can  the  judgment  be  possibly  so  safe  as 
with  the  members  of  that  society  which  alone  can  suffer,  if 
the  writing  is  calculated  to  do  mischief  to  the  public  ?  You 
must  therefore  try  the  book  by  that  criterion,  and  say, 
whether  the  publication  was  premature  and  offensive,  or, 
in  other  words,  whether  the  publisher  was  bound  to  have 
suppressed   it   until    the    public   ear   was   anticipated   and 
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abused,  and  every  avenue  to  the  human  heart  or  under- 
standing secured  and  blocked  up  ? 


Gentlemen,  I  hope  1  have  now  performed  my  duty  to 
my  Client — I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have ;  for,  certainly,  if 
ever  there  was  a  man  pulled  the  other  way  by  his  interests 
and  affections, — if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  should  have 
trembled  at  the  situation  in  which  I  have  been  placed  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  myself,  who  not  only  love,  honour,  and 
respect,  but  whose  future  hopes  and  preferments  are  linked 
from  free  choice  with  those  who,  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
author,  are  treated  with  great  severity  and  injustice. — These 
are  strong  retardments  :  but  I  have  been  urged  on  to  activity 
by  considerations,  which  can  never  be  inconsistent  with 
honourable  attachments,  either  in  the  political  or  social 
world, — the  love  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  and  a  zeal  for  the 
constitution  of  my  country,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  our 
posterity,  of  the  public,  and  of  the  world.  These  are  the 
motives  which  have  animated  me  in  defence  of  this  person, 
who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  me ; — whose  shop  I  never  go 
to ; — and  the  author  of  whose  publication,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Hastings,  who  is  the  object  of  it,  1  never  spoke  to  in  my 
life. 

One  word  more.  Gentlemen,  and  I  have  done. — Every 
human  tribunal  ought  to  take  care  to  administer  justice,  as 
we  look  hereafter,  to  have  justice  administered  to  ourselves. 
—  Upon  the  principle  on  which  the  Attorney  General  prays 
sentence  upon  my  Client, — God  have  mercy  upon  us ! — 
Instead  of  standing  before  him  in  judgment  with  the  hopes 
and  consolations  of  Christians,  we  must  call  upon  the 
mountains  to  cover  us  ;  for  which  of  us  can  present,  for 
omniscient  examinations,  a  pure,  unspotted,  and  faultless 
course  ?  But,  I  humbly  expect  that  the  benevolent  Author 
of  our  being  will  judge  us  as  I  have  been  pointing  out  for 
your  example. — Holding  up  the  great  volume  of  our  lives  in 
his  hands,  and  regarding  the  general  scope  of  them ; — if  he 
discovers  benevolence,  charity,  and  good-will  to  man  beating 
in  the  heart,  where  he  alone  can  look  ; — if  he  finds  that  our 
conduct,  though  often  forced  out  of  the  path  by  our  infir- 
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mities,  has  been  in  general  well  directed ;  his  all-searching^ 
eye  will  assuredly  never  pursue  us  into  those  little  corners 
of  our  lives,  much  less  will  his  justice  select  them  for 
punishment,  without  the  general  context  of  our  existence^ 
by  which  faults  may  be  sometimes  found  to  have  grown  out 
of  virtues,  and  very  many  of  our  heaviest  offences  to  have 
been  grafted  by  human  imperfection  upon  the  best  and 
kindest  of  our  affections. — No,  Gentlemen,  believe  me,  this 
is  not  the  course  of  divine  justice,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
Gospels  of  Heaven. — If  the  general  tenour  of  a  man's 
conduct  be  such  as  I  have  represented  it,  he  may  walk 
through  the  shadow  of  death,  with  all  his  faults  about  him, 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  in  the  common  paths  of  life ; 
because  he  knows,  that  instead  of  a  stern  accuser  to  expose 
before  the  Author  of  his  nature  those  frail  passages,  which, 
like  the  scored  matter  in  the  book  before  you,  chequer  the 
volume  of  the  brightest  and  best-spent  life,  his  mercy  will 
obscure  them  from  the  eye  of  his  purity,  and  our  repentance 
blot  them  out  for  ever. 


The  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
18^//  December,  1792. 

From  the  speech  in  defence  of  Thomas  Paine,  who  was  charged  with 
publishing  a  seditious  libel  in  his  Rights  of  Man.  Paine  in  his  book 
had  expressed  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  supporting 
the  doctrine  of  abstract  pohtical  rights  held  by  the  revolutionaries,  had 
demanded  reforms  in  England. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  if  upon  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  this  work,  it  shall  be  found  that  the 
Defendant  has  promulgated  any  doctrines  which  excite 
individuals  to  withdraw  from  their  subjection  to  the  law 
by  which  the  whole  nation  consents  to  be  governed ;  if  his 
book  shall  be  found  to  have  warranted  or  excited  that 
unfortunate  criminal  who  appeared  here  yesterday  to  en- 
deavour to  relieve  himself  from  imprisonment,  by  the 
destruction  of  a  prison,  or  dictated  to  him  the  language 
of  defiance  which  ran  through  the  whole  of  his  defence ; — 
if  throughout  the  work  there  shall  be  found  any  syllable  or 
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letter,  which  strikes  at  the  security  of  property,  or  which 
hints  that  anything  less  than  the  whole  nation  can  constitute 
the  law,  or  that  the  law,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  not  the 
inexorable  rule  of  action  for  every  individual,  I  willingly 
yield  him  up  to  the  justice  of  the  Court.  Gentlemen,  I 
say,  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  in  his  words  as 
author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  as  written  in  the  very  volume 
that  is  charged  with  seeking  the  destruction  of  property, 

'  The  end  of  ail  political  associations  is,  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  man,  which  rights  are  liberty,  property,  and 
security ;  that  the  nation  is  the  source  of  all  sovereignty 
derived  from  it :  the  right  of  property  being  secured  and 
inviolable,  no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases 
of  evident  public  necessity,  legally  ascertained,  and  on  con- 
dition of  a  previous  just  indemnity.' 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  rights  of  man — the  rights  for 
which  all  governments  are  established — and  the  only  rights 
Mr.  Paine  contends  for;  but  which  he  thinks  (no  matter 
whether  right  or  wrong)  are  better  to  be  secured  by  a 
republican  constitution  than  by  the  forms  of  the  English 
Government.  —  He  instructs  me  to  admit,  that,  when 
government  is  once  constituted,  no  individuals,  without 
rebellion,  can  withdraw  their  obedience  from  it, — that  all 
attempts  to  excite  them  to  it  are  highly  criminal,  for  the 
most  obvious  reasons  of  poKcy  and  justice, — that  nothing 
short  of  the  will  of  a  whole  people  can  change  or  affect 
the  rule  by  which  a  nation  is  to  be  governed — and  that  no 
private  opinion,  however  honestly  inimical  to  the  forms  or 
substance  of  the  law,  can  justify  resistance  to  its  authority, 
while  it  remains  in  force.— The  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
not  only  admits  the  truth  of  all  this  doctrine,  but  he  con- 
sents to  be  convicted,  and  I  also  consent  for  him,  unless  his 
work  shall  be  found  studiously  and  painfully  to  inculcate 
these  great  principles  of  government  which  it  is  charged  to 
have  been  written  to  destroy. 

Let  me  not,  therefore,  be  suspected  to  be  contending, 
that  it  is  lawful  to  write  a  book  pointing  out  defects  in  the 
English  government,  and  exciting  individuals  to  destroy  its 
sanctions,  and  to  refuse  obedience. — But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  do  contend,  that  it  is  lawful  to  address  the  English  nation 
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on  these  momentous  subjects ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  this 
unalienable  right,  (thanks  be  to  God  and  our  fathers  for 
establishing  it ! )  how  should  we  have  had  this  constitution 
which  we  so  loudly  boast  of? — If,  in  the  march  of  the 
human  mind,  no  man  could  have  gone  before  the  establish- 
ments of  the  time  he  lived  in,  how  could  our  establishment, 
by  reiterated  changes,  have  become  what  it  is  ? — If  no  man 
could  have  awakened  the  public  mind  to  errors  and  abuses 
in  our  government,  how  could  it  have  passed  on  from  stage 
to  stage,  through  reformation  and  revolution,  so  as  to  have 
arrived  from  barbarism  to  such  a  pitch  of  happiness  and 
perfection,  that  the  Attorney  General  considers  it  as  pro- 
fanation to  touch  it  further,  or  to  look  for  any  future 
amendment  ? 

In  this  manner  power  has  reasoned  in  every  age : — 
government,  in  its  own  estimation,  has  been  at  all  times  a 
system  of  perfection  ;  but  a  free  press  has  examined  and 
detected  its  errors,  and  the  people  have  from  time  to  time 
reformed  them. — This  freedom  has  alone  made  our  govern- 
ment what  it  is  ;  this  freedom  alone  can  preserve  it ;  and 
therefore,  under  the  banners  of  that  freedom,  to-day  I  stand 
up  to  defend  Thomas  Paine.  But  how,  alas  !  shall  this  task 
be  accomplished  ? — How  may  I  expect  from  you  what 
human  nature  has  not  made  man  for  the  performance  of? — 
How  am  I  to  address  your  reasons,  or  ask  them  to  pause, 
amidst  the  torrent  of  prejudice  which  has  hurried  away  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject  you  are  to  judge  ? 

Was  any  Englishman  ever  so  brought  as  a  criminal 
before  an  English  court  of  justice  ? — If  I  were  to  ask  you, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  what  is  the  choicest  fruit  that  grows 
upon  the  tree  of  English  liberty,  you  would  answer,  security 
TJNDER  THE  LAW. — If  I  wcrc  to  ask  the  whole  people  of 
England,  the  return  they  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, for  the  burdens  under  which  they  bend  to  support  it, 
I  should  still  be  answered,  security  under  the  law  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  an  impartial  administration  of  justice.  So 
sacred,  therefore,  has  the  freedom  of  trial  been  ever  held  in 
England ; — so  anxiously  does  Justice  guard  against  every 
possible  bias  in  her  path,  that  if  the  public  mind  has  been 
locally  agitated  upon  any  subject  in  judgment,  the  forum 
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has  either  been  changed,  or  the  trial  postponed. — The  cir- 
culation of  any  paper  that  brings,  or  can  be  supposed  to 
bring,  prejudice,  or  even  well-founded  knowledge,  within 
the  reach  of  a  British  tribunal,  on  the  spur  of  an  occasion,  is 
not  only  highly  criminal,  but  defeats  itself,  by  leading  to 
put  off  the  trial  which  its  object  was  to  pervert.  On  this 
principle,  the  noble  and  learned  Judge  will  permit  me  to 
remind  him,  that  on  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  for 
a  libel,  or  rather  when  he  was  brought  to  trial,  the  circula- 
tion of  books  by  a  society  favourable  to  his  defence,  was 
held  by  his  I..ordship,  as  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  to  be  a 
reason  for  not  trying  the  cause  ;  although  they  contained  no 
matter  relative  to  the  Dean,  nor  to  the  object  of  his  trial ; 
bemg  only  extracts  from  ancient  authors  of  high  reputation, 
on  the  general  rights  of  juries  to  consider  the  innocence  as 
well  as  the  guilt  of  the  accused ;  yet  still,  as  the  recollection 
of  these  rights  was  pressed  forward  with  a  view  to  affect  the 
proceedings,  the  proceedings  were  postponed. 

Is  the  Defendant  then  to  be  the  only  exception  to  these 
admirable  provisions  ? — Is  the  English  law  to  judge  hiniy 
stript  of  the  armour  with  which  its  universal  justice  encircles 
all  otliers  ? — Shall  we,  in  the  very  act  of  judging  him  for 
detracting  from  the  English  government,  furnish  him  with 
ample  matter  for  just  reprobation,  instead  of  detraction  ? — 
Has  not  his  cause  been  prejudged  through  a  thousand  chan- 
nels ?—  Has  not  the  work  before  you  been  daily  and  publicly 
reviled,  and  his  person  held  up  td  derision  and  reproach  ? — 
Has  not  the  public  mind  been  excited,  by  crying  down  the 
very  phrase  and  idea  of  the  Rights  of  Slan  ?  Nay,  have 
not  associations  of  gentlemen,  I  speak  it  v/ith  regret,  be- 
cause I  am  persuaded,  from  what  I  know  of  some  of  them, 
that  they,  amongst  them  at  least,  thought  they  were  serving 
the  public ; — yet  have  they  not,  in  utter  contempt  or  igno- 
rance of  that  constitution  of  which  they  declare  themselves 
to  be  the  guardians,  published  the  grossest  attacks  upon  the 
Defendant  ? — Have  they  not,  even  while  the  cause  has  been 
standing  here  for  immediate  trial,  pubhshed  a  direct  protest 
against  the  very  work  now  before  you ;  advertising  in  the 
same  paper,  though  under  the  general  description  of  seditious 
libels,  a  reward  on  the  con\action  of  any  person  who  should 
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dare  to  sell  the  book  itself,  to  which  their  own  publication 
was  an  answer  ? — The  Attorney  General  has  spoken  of  a 
forced  circulation  of  this  work  ; — but  how  have  these  pre- 
judging papers  been  circulated  ? — we  all  know  how.  They 
have  been  thrown  into  our  carriages  in  every  street ; — they 
have  met  us  at  every  turnpike ; — and  they  lie  in  the  areas  of 
all  our  houses. — To  complete  the  triumph  of  prejudice,  that 
high  tribunal,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member 
(my  learned  friends  know  what  I  say  to  be  true),  has  been 
drawn  into  this  vortex  of  slander ;  and  some  of  its  members, 
(I  must  not  speak  of  the  House  itself,)  have  thrown  the 
weight  of  their  stations  into  the  same  scale.  By  all  these 
means  I  maintain  that  this  cause  has  been  prejudged. 

It  may  be  said,  that  I  have  made  no  motion  to  put  off 
the  trial  for  these  causes,  and  that  courts  of  themselves 
take  no  cognizance  of  what  passes  elsewhere,  without  facts 
laid  before  them. — Gentlemen,  I  know  that  I  should  have 
had  equal  justice  from  the  Court,  if  I  had  brought  myself 
within  the  rule. — But  when  should  I  have  been  better  in  the 
present  aspect  of  things  ?  and  I  only  remind  you  therefore 
of  all  these  hardships,  that  you  may  recollect,  that  your 
judgment  is  to  proceed  upon  that  alone  which  meets  you 
lier^e,  upon  tJie  evidence  in  the  cause,  and  not  upon  suggestions 
destructive  of  every  principle  of  justice. 


Gentlemen,  Mr.  Paine  happened  to  be  in  England  when 
the  French  revolution  took  place,  and  notwithstanding  what 
he  must  be  supposed  and  allowed  from  his  own  history  to 
have  felt  upon  such  a  subject,  he  remained  wholly  silent  and 
inactive. — The  people  of  this  country,  too,  appeared  to  be 
indiiFerent  spectators  of  the  animating  scene.— They  saw, 
without  visible  emotion, — despotism  destroyed,  and  the  King 
of  France,  by  his  own  consent,  become  the  first  magistrate 
of  a  free  people. — Certainly,  at  least,  it  produced  none  of 
those  effects  which  are  so  deprecated  by  Government  at 
present ;  nor,  most  probably,  ever  would,  if  it  had  not 
occurred  to  the  celebrated  person,  whose  name  I  must  so 
often  mention,  voluntarily  to  provoke  the  subject ; — a  subject 
which  if  dangerous  to  be  discussed,  he  should  not  have  led 
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to  the  discussion  of;  for,  surely,  it  is  not  to  be  endured, 
that  any  private  man  shall  publish  a  creed  for  a  whole 
nation ; — shall  tell  us  that  we  are  not  to  think  for  ourselves 
— shall  impose  his  own  fetters  upon  the  human  mind — shall 
dogmatize  at  discretion — and  yet  that  no  man  shall  sit  down 
to  answer  him  without  being  guilty  of  a  libel.  I  assert,  that 
if  it  be  a  libel  to  mistake  our  constitution — to  attempt  the 
support  of  it  by  means  that  tend  to  destroy  it — and  to 
choose  the  most  dangerous  season  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Burke  ^ 
is  that  libeller ;  but  not  therefore  the  object  of  a  criminal 
prosecution: — whilst  I  am  defending  the  motives  of  one 
man,  I  have  neither  right  nor  disposition  to  criminate  the 
motives  of  another. — All  I  contend  for,  is  a  fact  that  cannot 
be  controverted,  viz.  that  this  officious  interference  was  the 
oiigin  of  3Ir.  Pciines  book.  I  put  my  cause  upon  its  being 
the  origin  of  it — the  avowed  origin— as  will  abundantly 
appear  from  the  introduction  and  preface  to  both  Parts, 
and  from  the  whole  body  of  the  work ;  nay,  from  the  very 
work  of  Mr.  Burke  himself,  to  which  both  of  them  are 
answers. 

For  the  history  of  that  celebrated  work,  I  appeal  to  itself^ 
When  the  French  revolution  had  arrived  at  some  of  its 
early  stages,  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  persons  (not  to  be  named 
when  compared  with  the  nation)  took  a  visible  interest  in 
these  mighty  events ; — an  interest  well  worthy  of  English- 
men.— They  saw  a  pernicious  system  of  government  which 
had  led  to  desolating  wars,  and  had  been  for  ages  the  scourge 
of  Great  Britain,  giving  way  to  a  system  which  seemed  to 
promise  harmony  and  peace  amongst  nations.  They  saw 
this  with  virtuous  and  peaceable  satisfaction  ;  and  a  reverend 
divine,^  eminent  for  his  eloquence,  recollecting  that  the  issues 
of  life  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  saw  no  profaneness  in  mixing 
the  subject  with  public  thanksgiving ; — by  reminding  the 
people  of  this  country  of  their  own  glorious  deliverance  in 
former  ages. — It  happened,  also,  that  a  society  of  gentlemen, 
France  being  then  a  neutral  nation,  and  her  own  monarch 
swearing  almost  daily  upon  her  altars  to  maintain  the  new 

^  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  was  wi-itten  in  answer  to  Burke's  Reflections  on 
the  Revohdion  in  France. 
-  Dr.  Price. 
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constitution,  thought  they  infringed  no  law  by  sending  a 
general  congratulation. — Their  inunbers,  indeed,  were  very- 
inconsiderable  ;  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Burke,  with  more  truth 
than  wisdom,  begins  his  volume  with  a  sarcasm  upon  their 
insignificance  : 

'  Until  very  lately  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  club.  It 
certainly  never  occupied  a  moment  of  his  thoughts ;  nor, 
he  believed,  those  of  any  person  out  of  their  own  set.' 

Why  then  make  their  proceedings  the  subject  of  alarm 
throughout  England? — There  had  been  no  prosecution 
against  them,  nor  any  charge  founded  even  upon  suspicion 
of  disaffection  against  any  of  their  body. — But  Mr.  Burke 
thought  it  was  reserved  for  his  eloquence  to  whip  these 
curs  of  faction  to  their  kennels. — How  he  has  succeeded  I 
appeal  to  all  that  has  happened  since  the  introduction  of 
his  schism  in  the  British  Empire,  by  giving  to  the  King,^ 
whose  title  was  questioned  by  no  man,  a  title  which  it  is 
His  Majesty's  most  solemn  interest  to  disclaim. 

After  having,  in  his  first  work,  lashed  Dr.  Price  in  a 
strain  of  eloquent  irony  for  considering  the  monarchy  to  be 
elective,  which  he  could  not  but  know  Dr.  Price,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  election,  neither  did  nor  could  possibly  con- 
sider it,  Mr.  Burke  published  a  second  treatise  ;  in  which, 
after  reprinting  many  passages  from  Mr.  Paine's  former  work, 
he  ridicules  and  denies  the  supposed  right  of  the  people  to 
change  their  governments,  in  the  following  words  : 

'  The  French  revolution,  say  they '  (speaking  of  the 
English  societies),  'was  the  act  of  the  majority  of  the 
people ;  and  if  the  majority  of  any  other  people,  the  people 
of  England  for  instance,  wish  to  make  the  same  change, 
they  have  the  same  right ;  just  the  same  undoubtedly ;  that 
is.  None  at  alV 

And  then,  after  speaking  of  the  subserviency  of  will  to 
duty  (in  which  I  agree  with  him),  he,  in  a  substantive 
sentence,  maintains  the  same  doctrine  ;  thus  : 

'  The  constitution  of  a  country  being  once  settled  upon 
some  compact,  tacit,  or  expressed,  there  is  no  power  existing 
of  force  to  alter  it,  without  the  breach  of  the  covenant,  or 
the  consent  of  all  the  parties.  Such  is  the  nature  of  a 
contract.' 
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So  that  if  reason,  or  even  revelation  itself,  were  now  to 
demonstrate  to  us,  that  our  constitution  was  mischievous  in 
its  effects, — if,  to  use  Mr.  Attorney  General's  expression,  we 
had  been  insane  for  the  many  centuries  we  have  supported 
it ;  yet  that  still,  if  the  King  had  not  forfeited  his  title  to  the 
Crown,  nor  the  Lords  their  privileges,  the  universal  voice  of 
the  people  of  England  could  not  build  up  a  new  government 
upon  a  legitimate  basis. 

Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  absurdity  of  such  a  pro- 
position, and  supposing  it  could,  beyond  all  controversy,  be 
maintained  ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  wisdom  never  utter  it ! — 
Let  policy  and  prudence  for  ever  conceal  it !  If  you  seek 
the  stability  of  the  English  government,  rather  put  the  book 
of  Mr.  Paine,  which  calls  it  bad,  into  every  hand  in  the 
kingdom,  than  doctrines  which  bid  human  nature  rebel 
even  against  that  which  is  the  best. — Say  to  the  people  of 
England,  Look  at  your  constitution,  there  it  lies  before 
you — the  work  of  your  pious  fathers,— handed  down  as  a 
sacred  deposit  from  generation  to  generation, — the  result  of 
wisdom  and  virtue, — and  its  parts  cemented  together  with 
kindred  blood :  there  are,  indeed,  a  few  spots  upon  its 
surface  ;  but  the  same  principle  which  reared  the  structure 
will  brush  them  all  away : — You  may  preserve  your  govern- 
ment— you  may  destroy  it. — To  such  an  address,  what  would 
be  the  answer  ?  A  chorus  of  the  nation — Yes,  we  will 
PRESERVE  IT.  But  Say  to  the  same  nation — even  of  the  very 
same  constitution.  It  is  yours,  such  as  it  is,  for  better  or  for 
worse  ; — -it  is  strapped  upon  your  backs,  to  carry  it  as  beasts 
of  burden, — you  have  no  jurisdiction  to  cast  it  off.  Let  this 
be  your  position,  and  you  instantly  raise  up  (I  appeal  to 
every  man's  consciousness  of  his  own  nature)  a  spirit  of 
uneasiness  and  discontent.  It  is  this  spirit  alone,  that  has 
pointed  most  of  the  passages  arraigned  before  you. 


Gentlemen,  I  have  insisted,  at  great  length,  upon  the 
origin  of  governments,  and  detailed  the  authorities  which  you 
have  heard  upon  the  subject,  because  I  consider  it  to  be  not 
only  an  essential  support,  but  the  very  foundation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press. — If  Mr.  Burke  be  right  in  his  principles 
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of  government,  I  admit  that  the  press,  in  my  sense  of  its 
freedom,  ought  not  to  be  free,  nor  free  in  any  sense  at  all ; 
and  that  all  addresses  to  the  people  upon  the  subject  of 
government, — and  all  speculations  of  amendment,  of  what 
kind  or  nature  soever,  are  illegal  and  criminal ; — since,  if  the 
people  have,  without  possible  recall,  delegated  all  their 
authorities,  they  have  no  jurisdiction  to  act,  and  therefore 
none  to  think  or  write  upon  such  subjects  ; — and  it  would  be 
a  libel  to  arraign  government  or  any  of  its  acts,  before  those 
that  have  no  jurisdiction  to  correct  them. — But  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  is  a  settled  rule  in  the  law  of  England,  that  the 
subject  may  always  address  a  competent  jurisdiction  ;  no 
legal  argument  can  shake  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  my 
sense  of  it,  if  I  am  supported  in  my  doctrines  concerning  the 
great  unalienable  right  of  the  people,  to  reform  or  to  change 
their  governments. 

It  is  because  the  liberty  of  the  press  resolves  itself  into 
this  great  issue,  that  it  has  been,  in  every  country,  the  last 
liberty  which  subjects  have  been  able  to  wrest  from  power. 
— Other  liberties  are  held  under  governments,  but  the 
liberty  of  opinion  keeps  governments  themselves  in  due 
subjection  to  their  duties.  This  has  produced  the  martyr- 
dom of  truth  in  every  age,  and  the  world  has  been  only 
purged  from  ignorance  with  the  innocent  blood  of  those 
who  have  enlightened  it. 

Gentlemen,  my  strength  and  time  are  wasted, — and  I 
can  only  make  this  melancholy  history  pass  like  a  shadow 
before  you. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  grand  type  and  example. 

The  universal  God  of  nature, — the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
— the  Fountain  of  all  light,  who  came  to  pluck  the  world 
from  eternal  darkness,  expired  upon  a  cross, — the  scoff  of 
infidel  scorn ;  and  his  blessed  Apostles  followed  him  in  the 
train  of  martyrs.  When  he  came  in  the  flesh,  he  might 
have  come  like  the  Mahometan  Prophet,  as  a  powerful 
sovereign,  and  propagated  his  religion  with  an  unconquer- 
able sword,  which  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  is  but 
slowly  advancing  under  the  influence  of  reason,  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  : — but  such  a  process  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  his  mission,  which  was  to  confound  the 
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pride,  and  to  establish  the  universal  rights  of  men  ; — he 
came  therefore  in  that  lowly  state  which  is  represented  in 
the  Gospel,  and  preached  his  consolations  to  the  poor. 

When  the  foundation  of  this  religion  was  discovered  to 
be  invulnerable  and  immortal,  we  find  political  power  taking 
the  church  into  partnership ; — thus  began  the  corruptions 
both  of  religion  and  civil  power,  and,  hand  in  hand  together, 
what  havoc  have  they  not  made  in  the  world ! — ruling  by 
ignorance  and  the  persecution  of  truth  :  but  this  very  perse- 
cution only  hastened  the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty. 
Nay,  you  will  find,  that  in  the  exact  proportion  that  know- 
ledge and  learning  have  been  beat  down  and  fettered,  they 
have  destroyed  the  governments  which  bound  them. — The 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  the  first  restriction  of  the  press  of 
England,  was  erected,  previous  to  all  the  great  changes  in 
the  constitution.  From  that  moment  no  man  could  legally 
write  without  an  Imprimatur  from  the  State ; — but  truth 
and  freedom  found  their  way  with  greater  force  through 
secret  channels ;  and  the  unhappy  Charles,  unwarned  by  a 
free  press,  was  brought  to  an  ignominious  death.  When 
men  can  freely  communicate  their  thoughts  and  their  suffer- 
ings, real  or  imaginary,  their  passions  spend  themselves  in 
air,  like  gunpowder  scattered  upon  the  surface ; — but  pent 
up  by  terrors,  they  work  unseen,  burst  forth  in  a  moment, 
and  destroy  everything  in  their  course. — Let  reason  be 
opposed  to  reason,  and  argument  to  argument,  and  every 
good  government  will  be  safe. 

The  Usurper,  Cromwell,  pursued  the  same  system  of 
restraint  in  support  of  his  government,  and  the  end  of  it 
speedily  followed. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Star 
Chamber  Ordinance  of  1637,  was  worked  up  into  an  act 
of  Parliament,  and  was  followed  up  during  that  reign,  and 
the  short  one  that  followed  it,  by  the  most  sanguinary 
prosecutions : — but  what  fact  in  history  is  more  notorious, 
than  that  this  blind  and  contemptible  policy  prepared  and 
hastened  the  Revolution  ?  At  that  great  sera  these  cobwebs 
were  all  brushed  away : — the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
regenerated,  and  the  country,  ruled  by  its  affections,  has 
since  enjoyed  a  century  of  tranquillity  and  glory. — Thus  I 
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have  maintained,  by  English  history,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  press  has  been  free,  EngHsh  government  has  been 
secure. 

I  pass  to  the  next  passage,  which  appears  to  be  an 
extraordinary  selection.  It  is  taken  at  a  leap  from  page  21 
to  page  47,  and  breaks  in  at  the  words,  '  This  convention.' 
The  sentence  selected  stands  thus :  '  This  convention  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  JNlay  1787,  of  which  General  Washington 
was  elected  president.  He  was  not  at  that  time  connected 
with  any  of  the  state  governments,  or  with  Congress.  He 
-delivered  up  his  commission  when  the  war  ended,  and  since 
then  had  lived  a  private  citizen. 

'  The  convention  went  deeply  into  all  the  subjects  ;  and 
having,  after  a  variety  of  debate  and  investigation,  agreed 
among  themselves  upon  the  several  parts  of  a  federal  consti- 
tution, the  next  question  was,  the  manner  of  giving  it 
authority  and  practice. 

'  For  this  purpose,  they  did  not,  like  a  cabal  of  courtiers, 
send  for  a  Dutch  Stadtholder,  or  a  German  Elector ;  but 
they  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  sense  and  interest  of 
the  country.' 

This  sentence,  standing  thus  by  itself,  may  appear  to  be 
n  mere  sarcasm  on  King  William,  upon  those  who  effected 
the  Revolution,  and  upon  the  Revolution  itself,  without  any 
reasoning  or  deduction :  but  when  the  context  and  sequel 
are  looked  at  and  compared,  it  will  appear  to  be  a  serious 
historical  comparison  between  the  Revolution  effected  in 
in  England  in  1688,  and  the  late  one  in  America  when  she 
established  her  independence ;  and  no  man  can  doubt  that 
his  judgment  on  that  comparison  was  sincere.  But  where 
is  the  libel  on  the  constitution  ?  For  whether  King  William 
was  brought  over  here  by  the  sincerest  and  justest  motives 
of  the  whole  people  of  England,  each  man  acting  for  himself, 
or  from  the  motives  and  through  the  agencies  imputed  by 
the  Defendant,  it  signifies  not  one  farthing  at  this  time  of 
day  to  the  establishment  itself.  Blackstone  properly  warns 
us  not  to  fix  our  obedience  or  affection  to  the  government 
on  the  motives  of  our  ancestors,  or  the  rectitude  of  their 
proceedings,  but  to  be  satified  with  what  is  established. — 
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This  is  safe  reasoning,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  not  be 
differently  affected  to  the  constitution  of  my  country,  which 
my  own  understanding  approved,  whether  angels  or  demons 
had  given  it  birth. 

Do  any  of  you  love  the  Reformation  the  less  because 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  the  author  of  it  ?  or  because  lust  and 
poverty,  and  not  religion,  were  his  motives  ?  He  had 
squandered  the  treasures  of  his  father,  and  he  preferred 
Anne  Bullen  to  his  Queen :  these  were  the  causes  which 
produced  it. — What  then  ? — Does  that  affect  the  purity 
of  our  reformed  religion  ? — Does  it  undermine  its  establish- 
ment, or  shake  the  King's  title,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  held  by  the  religion  it  had  abolished  ? — Will  the 
Attorney  General  affirm,  that  I  could  be  convicted  of  a 
libel  for  a  whole  volume  of  asperity  against  Henry  the 
Eighth,  merely  because  he  effected  the  Reformation ;  and 
if  not,  why  against  King  William,  who  effected  the  Revolu- 
tion ? — Where  i^  the  line  to  be  drawn  ? — Are  one,  two,  or 
three  centuries  to  constitute  the  statute  of  limitation  ? — 
Nay,  do  not  our  own  historians  detail  this  very  cabal  of 
courtiers,  from  the  records  of  our  own  country  ? — If  you 
will  turn  to  Hume's  History,  volume  the  eighth,  page  188, 
&cc.  &c.  you  will  find  that  he  states  at  great  length,  the 
whole  detail  of  intrigues  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  interested  coalition  of  parties  which  gave  it 
effect. 

But  what  of  all  this,  concerning  the  motives  of  parties, 
which  is  recorded  by  Hume  ?  The  question  is,  Jf^/iat  is  the 
thing  brought  about  1 — Not,  Hotv  it  ivas  brought  about.  If 
it  stands,  as  Blackstone  argues  it,  upon  the  consent  of  our 
ancestors,  followed  up  by  our  own,  no  individual  can  with- 
draw his  obedience. — If  he  dislikes  the  establishment,  let 
him  seek  elsewhere  for  another  :  I  am  not  contending  for 
uncontrolled  conduct,  but  for  freedom  of  opinion. 

With  regard  to  what  has  been  stated  of  the  Edwards 
and  Henries,  and  the  other  princes  under  which  the  author 
can  only  discover  *  restrictions  on  -power,  hut  nothing  of  a 
constitution : '  surely  my  friend  is  not  in  earnest  when  he 
selects  that  passage  as  a  libel. 

Paine  insists,  that  there  was  no  constitution  under  these 
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princes,  and  that  English  liberty  was  obtained  from  usurped 
power  by  the  struggles  of  the  people.  So  say  I ;  and  I 
think  it  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  country  that  it 
should  be  known. — Was  there  any  freedom  after  the  original 
establishment  of  the  Normans  by  conquest  ? — Was  not  the 
Magna  Chart  a  wrested  from  John  by  open  force  of  arvis  at 
Runnymead  ?  Was  it  not  again  re-enacted  whilst  menacing 
arms  were  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ? — Were  not  its  stipu- 
lations broken  through,  and  two  and  forty  times  re-enacted 
by  Parliament,  upon  the  firm  demand  of  the  people  in  the 
following  reigns  ? — I  protest  it  fills  me  with  astonishment 
to  hear  these  truths  brought  in  question. 

I  was  formerly  called  upon,  under  the  discipline  of  a 
college,  to  maintain  them,  and  was  rewarded  for  being 
thought  to  have  successfully  maintained  that  our  present 
constitution  was  by  no  means  a  remnant  of  Saxon  liberty, 
nor  any  other  institution  of  liberty,  but  the  pure  consequence 
of  the  oppression  of  the  Norman  tenures,  which  spreading 
the  spirit  of  freedom  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
another,  enabled  our  brave  fathers,  inch  by  inch,  not  to 
reconquer,  but  for  the  first  time  to  obtain  those  privileges 
which  are  the  unalienable  inheritance  of  all  mankind. 

But  why  do  we  speak  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries,  when 
Hume  himself  expressly  says,  notwithstanding  all  we  have 
heard  to-day  of  the  antiquity  of  our  constitution,  that  our 
monarchy  was  nearly  absolute  till  the  middle  of  last  century? 
It  is  his  Essay  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  vol.  i.  page  15. 

'  All  absolute  governments,  and  such  in  a  great  measure 
was  England,  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  notwith- 
standing the  numey^ous panegyrics  on  ancient  English  liberty, 
must  very  much  depend  on  the  administration.' 

This  is  Hume's  opinion  ;  the  conclusion  of  a  grave  his- 
torian from  all  that  he  finds  recorded  as  the  materials  for 
history :  and  shall  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Paine  is  to  be  punished 
for  writing  to-day  what  was  before  written  by  another,  who 
is  now  a  distinguished  classic  in  the  language  ? — All  the 
verdicts  in  the  world  will  not  make  such  injustice  palatable 
to  an  impartial  public,  or  to  posterity. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  trouble  you 
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with  r  1  take  my  leave  of  you  with  declaring,  that  all  this 
freedom  which  1  have  been  endeavouring  to  assert,  is  no 
more  than  the  ancient  freedom  which  belongs  to  our  own 
inbred  constitution :  I  have  not  asked  you  to  acquit  Thomas 
Paine  upon  any  new  lights,  or  upon  any  principle  but  that 
of  the  law,  which  you  are  sworn  to  administer  : — my  great 
object  has  been  to  inculcate,  that  wisdom  and  policy,  which 
are  the  parents  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  forbid 
this  jealous  eye  over  her  subjects  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary^ 
they  cry  aloud  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  adverted  to  by 
Lord  Chatham  on  the  memorable  subject  of  America,, 
unfortunately  without  effect, 

*  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind ; 
Let  all  their  thoughts  be  unconfin'd. 
And  clap  your  padlock  on  the  mind.'^ 

Engage  the  people  by  their  affections, — convince  their 
reason, — and  they  will  be  loyal  from  the  only  principle  that 
can  make  loyalty  sincere,  vigorous,  or  rational, — a  conviction 
that  it  is  their  truest  interest,  and  that  their  government  is 
for  their  good. — Constraint  is  the  natural  parent  of  resistance, 
and  a  pregnant  proof,  that  reason  is  not  on  the  side  of  those 
who  use  it.  You  must  all  remember  Lucian's  pleasant 
story  :  Jupiter  and  a  countryman  were  walking  together, 
conversing  with  great  freedom  and  familiarity  upon  the 
subject  of  heaven  and  earth. — The  countryman  listened 
with  attention  and  acquiescence,  while  Jupiter  strove  only 
to  convince  him ; — but  happening  to  hint  a  doubt,  Jupiter 
turned  hastily  round  and  threatened  him  with  his  thunder. 
— '  Ah  !  ah  ! '  says  the  countryman,  '  now,  Jupiter,  I  know 
that  you  are  wrong ;  you  are  always  wrong  when  you  appeal 
to  your  thunder.' 

This  is  the  case  with  me — I  can  reason  with  the  people 
of  England,  but  I  cannot  fight  against  the  thunder  of 
authority. 

*  '  Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind  ; 
Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind  ; 
Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfin'd  ; 
And  clap  youi'  padlock — on  her  mind.' 

— Matthew  Prior,  Ah  English  Padlock, 
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Gentlemen,  this  is  my  defence  for  free  opinions.  With 
regard  to  myself,  1  am,  and  always  have  been,  obedient  and 
affectionate  to  tJie  law: — to  that  rule  of  action,  as  long  as 
I  exist,  I  shall  ever  give  my  voice  and  my  conduct ;  but  I 
shall  ever,  as  I  have  done  to-day,  maintain  the  dignity  of 
my  high  profession,  and  perform  as  I  understand  them,  all 
its  important  duties. 


The  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

(Before  Lord  Kenyon  and  a  Special  Jury.) 

Hilary  Term,  March,  1793. 

From  the  speech  in  defence  of  Mr.  John  Frost,  an  Attorney  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  was  tried  for  seditious  words  uttered  in  the 
King's  Coffee  House.  He  was  alleged  to  have  said,  '  I  am  for  equality ; 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  man  should  not  be  on  a  footing  with 
another ;  it  is  every  man's  birthright ' ;  and  asked  what  he  meant  by 
equality,  to  have  replied,  '  Why,  I  mean  no  King ' ;  and  again,  '  Yes,  I 
mean  no  King  ;  the  Constitution  of  this  country  is  a  bad  one.' 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

Mr.  Frost,  the  Defendant,  a  gentleman,  who  upon  the 
evidence  stands  wholly  unimpeached  of  any  design  against 
the  public  peace,  or  any  indisposition  to  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  appears  to  have  dined  at  the  tavern  over  the 
Percy  coffee-house, — not  even  with  a  company  met  upon 
any  political  occasion,  good  or  evil,  but,  as  has  been 
admitted  in  the  opening,  with  a  society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Agjiculture, — consisting  of  most  reputable  and 
inoffensive  persons,  neither  talking  nor  thinking  about 
government,  or  its  concerns ; — so  much  for  the  preface  to 
this  dangerous  conspiracy.  The  company  did  not  retire  till 
the  bottle  had  made  many  merry  circles ;  and  it  appears 
upon  the  evidence  for  the  Crown,  that  Mr.  Frost,  to  say  the 
least,  had  drunk  very  freely :  but  w^as  it  then,  that,  with  the 
evil  intention  imputed  to  him,  he  went  into  this  coffee-house 
to  circulate  his  opinions,  and  to  give  effect  to  designs  he  had 
premeditated  ? — He  could  not  possibly  go  home  without 
passing  through  it ;  for  it  is  proved  that  there  was  no  other 
passage  into  the  street  from  the  room  where  he  had  dined  : 
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but  having  got  there  by  accident,  did  he  even  then  stop  by 
design  and    collect   an   audience   to   scatter  sedition  ? — So 
far  from  it,  that  Mr.  Yatman,  the  very  witness  against  him, 
admits,  that  he   interrupted   him  as   he   passed  in  silence 
towards  the    street,    and   fastened   the  subject   of    France 
upon  him ;  and  every  word  which  passed  {for  the  whole  is 
charged  upon   the   very    record    as   a  dialogue  with    this 
witness)  in  answer  to  his  entrapping  questions,  introduced 
with  the  familiarity  of  a  very  old  acquaintance,  and  in   a 
sort  of  banter  too,  that  gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation, 
which  renders  it  ridiculous  as  well  as  wicked,  to  convert  it 
into  a  serious  plan  of  mischief ; — 'Well,'  says  Mr.  Yatman, 
*  well,  Mr.  Equality,  so  you  have  been  in  France — wdien  did 
you  arrive  ? — I  suppose  you  are  for  equality,  and  no  Kings  ? ' 
— '  O  yes,'  says  Mr.  Frost,  '  certainly  I  am  for  equality ;  I  am 
for  no  Kings.'     Now,  beyond  all  question,  when  this  answer 
was    made,  whether   in  jest   or  in  earnest,   whether  when 
drunk  or  sober,  it  neither  had,  nor  could  have  the  remotest 
relation  to  England  or  its  government: — France  had  just 
abolished  its  new  constitution  of  monarchy,  and  set  up  a 
republic  ; — she   was  at   that  moment  divided   and  in  civil 
confusion  on  the  subject ;  the  question  therefore,  and  the 
answer,  as  they  applied  to  France,  were  sensible  and  relevant ; 
but  to  England  or  to  English  affairs  they  had  not  (except 
in   the   ensnaiing  sequel)   the   remotest   application.     Had 
Yatman  therefore  ended  here,  the  conversation  would  have 
ended,  and  Mr.  Frost  would  have  been  the  next  moment  in 
the  street ;  but  still  the  question  is  forced  upon  him,  and  he 
is  asked — '  What !  no  Kings  in  England  ? '  although  his  first 
answer   had    no    connexion   with   England ;   the   question, 
therefore,  was  self-evidently  a  snare ;  to  which  he  answered, 
*  No  Kings  in  England,' — which  seemed  to  be  all  that  was 
wanted,  for  in  a  moment  everything  was    confusion    and 
uproar ;  Mr.  Frost,  who  had  neither  delivered  nor  meant  to 
deliver  any   serious   opinion  concerning    government,    and 
finding  himself  injuriously  set  upon,  wished,  as  was  most 
natural,  to  explain  himself,  by  stating  to  those  around  him 
what   I    have  been  just  stating  to  you  ; — but  all  in  vain : 
they  were   in  pursuit  of  the   immortal   fame  of  the  very 
business   we   are   engaged   in   at  this   moment,   and   were 
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resolved  to  hold  their  advantage — his  voice  was  immediately 
drowned  by  the  clamom'S  of  insult  and  brutality, — he  was 
baited  on  all  sides  like  a  bull,  and  left  the  coffee-house  with- 
out the  possibility  of  being  heard  either  in  explanation  or 
defence.  An  indictment  was  immediately  preferred  against 
him,  and  from  that  moment  the  public  ear  has  been  gi'ossly 
and  wickedly  abused  upon  the  subject : — his  character 
shamefully  calumniated, — and  Ids  cause  prejudged  before 
the  day  of  trial. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  form  any  other 
judgment  of  the  impression  which  such  a  proceeding  alto- 
gether is  likely  to  make  upon  your  minds,  but  from  that 
which  it  makes  upon  my  own.  In  the  first  place,  is  society 
to  be  protected  by  the  breach  of  those  confidences,  and  in 
the  destruction  of  that  security  and  tranquillity,  which  con- 
stitutes its  very  essence  everywhere,  but  which,  till  of  late, 
most  emphatically  characterised  the  life  of  an  Englishman  ? 
— Is  government  to  derive  dignity  and  safety  by  means 
which  render  it  impossible  for  any  man  who  has  the  least 
spark  of  honour  to  step  forward  to  serve  it  ? — Is  the  time 
come  when  obedience  to  the  law  and  correctness  of  conduct 
are  not  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  subject,  but  that  he 
must  measure  his  steps,  select  his  expressions,  and  adjust  his 
very  looks  in  the  most  common  and  private  intercourses  of 
life  ? — Must  an  English  gentleman  in  future  fill  his  wine  by 
a  measure,  lest,  in  the  openness  of  his  soul,  and  whilst 
believing  his  neighbours  are  joining  with  him  in  that  happy 
relaxation  and  freedom  of  thought,  which  is  the  prime 
blessing  of  life,  he  should  find  his  character  blasted,  and 
his  person  in  a  prison  ? — Does  any  man  put  such  constraint 
upon  himself  in  the  most  private  moment  of  his  life  that  he 
would  be  contented  to  have  his  loosest  and  lightest  words 
recorded,  and  set  in  array  against  him  in  a  Court  of  Justice  ? 
Thank  God,  the  world  lives  very  differently,  or  it  would  not 
be  worth  living  in.  There  are  moments  when  jarring 
opinions  may  be  given  without  inconsistency, — when  Truth 
herself  may  be  sported  with  without  the  breach  of  veracity 
and  where  well-imagined  nonsense  is  not  only  superior  to, 
but  is  the  very  index  to  wit  and  wisdom.  I  might  safely 
assert,  taking   too   for   the   standard   of  my  assertion,   the 
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most  honourably  correct  and  enlightened  societies  in  the 
kingdom,  that  if  malignant  spies  were  properly  posted, 
scarcely  a  dinner  would  end  without  a  duel  and  an  indict- 
ment. 

When  T  came  down  this  morning,  and  found,  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  that  we  were  to  be  stuffed  into  this 
miserable  hole  in  the  wall,^  to  consume  our  constitutions  : — 
suppose  I  had  muttered  along  through  the  gloomy  passages 
— What,  is  this  cursed  trial  of  Hastings  going  on  again  ? — 
Are  we  to  have  no  respite  ? — Are  we  to  die  of  the  asthma  in 
this  damned  corner  ? — 1  wish  to  God  that  the  roof  would 
come  down  and  abate  the  Impeachment,  Lords,  Commons, 
and  altogether.  Such  a  ivish  proceeding  from  the  mind,  would 
be  desperate  wickedness,  and  the  serious  expression  of  it  a 
high  and  criminal  contempt  of  Parliament. — Perhaps  the 
bare  utterance  of  such  words,  even  v/ithout  meaning,  would 
be  irreverend  and  foolish  ; — but  still,  if  such  expressions  had 
been  gravely  imputed  to  me  as  the  result  of  a  malignant 
mind,  seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England,  how  would  they  have  been  treated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  a  motion  for  my  expulsion  ? — How  ! — The 
witness  would  have  been  laughed  out  of  the  House  before 
he  had  half  finished  his  evidence,  and  would  have  been  voted 
to  be  too  great  a  blockhead  to  deserve  a  worse  character. 
Many  things  are  indeed  wrong  and  reprehensible,  that 
neither  do  nor  can  become  the  objects  of  criminal  justice, 
because  the  happiness  and  security  of  social  life,  which  are 
the  very  end  and  object  of  all  law  and  justice,  forbid  the 
communication  of  them ; — because  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman, 
which  is  the  most  refined  morality,  either  shuts  men's  ears 
against  what  should  not  be  heard,  or  closes  their  lips  with  the 
sacred  seal  of  honour. 

This  tacit  but  well-understood  and  delightful  compact 
of  social  life  is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  safety. — The 
security  of  free  governments  and  the  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence of  every  man  who  lives  under  them,  are  not  only 
compatible  but  inseparable.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  where 
the  public  duty  calls  for  the  violation  of  the  private  one : 

1  The  King's  Bench  was  sitting  in  the  small  Court  of  Common  Pleas — its 
own  Court  having  been  shut  up  by  the  Impeachment  of  Hastings. 
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— criminal  intention,  but  not  indecent  levities, — not  even 
grave  opinions  unconnected  with  conduct,  are  to  be  exposed 
to  the  magistrate ;  and  when  men,  which  happens  but 
seldom,  without  the  honour  or  the  sense  to  make  the  due 
distinctions,  force  complaints  upon  governments,  which  they 
can  neither  approve  of  nor  refuse  to  act  upon,  it  becomes  the 
office  of  Juries, — as  it  is  yours  to-day, — to  draw  the  true  line 
in  their  judgments,  measuring  men's  conduct  by  the  safe 
standards  of  human  life  and  experience. 

Gentlemen,  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  society,  under  the 
lash  of  informers,  running  before  the  law,  and  hunting  men 
through  the  privacies  of  domestic  life,  is  described  by  a 
celebrated  speaker^  with  such  force  and  beauty  of  eloquence, 
that  I  will  close  my  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
by  repeating  what  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  be  uttered 
amongst  Englishmen  without  sinking  deep  into  their  hearts: 
'  A  mercenary  informer  knows  no  distinction.  Under  such 
a  system,  the  obnoxious  people  are  slaves,  not  only  to  the 
government,  but  they  live  at  the  mercy  of  every  individual ; 
they  are  at  once  the  slaves  of  the  whole  community  and  of 
every  part  of  it ;  and  the  worst  and  most  unmerciful  men 
are  those  on  whose  goodness  they  most  depend. 

'  In  this  situation  men  not  only  shrink  from  the  frowns 
of  a  stern  magistrate,  but  are  obliged  to  fly  from  their  very 
species.  The  seeds  of  destruction  are  sown  in  civil  inter- 
course, and  in  social  habitudes.  The  blood  of  wholesome 
kindred  is  infected.  Their  tables  and  beds  are  surrounded 
with  snares.  All  the  means  given  by  Providence  to  make 
life  safe  and  comfortable  are  perverted  into  instruments  of 
terror  and  torment.  This  species  of  universal  subserviency, 
that  makes  the  very  servant  who  waits  behind  your  chair, 
the  arbiter  of  your  life  and  fortune,  has  such  a  tendency  to 
degrade  and  abase  mankind,  and  to  deprive  them  of  that 
assured  and  liberal  state  of  mind  which  alone  can  make  us 
what  we  ought  to  be,  that  I  vow  to  God,  I  would  sooner 
bring  myself  to  put  a  man  to  immediate  death  for  opinions 
1  disliked,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  the  man  and  his  opinions  at 
once,  than  to  fret  him  with  a  feverish  being,  tainted  with 
the  jail  distemper  of  contagious   servitude,    to   keep    him 

'  Edmund  Burke. 
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.above  ground,  an  animated  mass  of  putrefaction,  corrupted 
himself,  and  corrupting  all  about  him.' 

If  these  sentiments  apply  so  justly  to  the  reprobation  of 
persecution  for  opinions — even  for  opinions  which  the  laws, 
however  absurdly,  inhibit, — for  opinions  though  certainly 
and  maturely  entertained, —though  publicly  professed,  and 
though  followed  up  by  corresponding  conduct; — how  irre- 
sistibly do  they  devote  to  contempt  and  execration  all 
eavesdropping  attacks  upon  loose  conversations,  casual  or 
convivial,  more  especially  when  proceeding  from  persons 
conforming  to  all  the  religious  and  civil  institutions  of  the 
state,  unsupported  by  general  and  avowed  profession,  and 
not  merely  unconnected  with  conduct,  but  scarcely  attended 
with  recollection  or  consciousness  ?  Such  a  vexatious  system 
of  inquisition,  the  disturber  of  household  peace,  began  and 
ended  with  the  Star-chamber ; — the  venerable  law  of  England 
never  knew  it ; — her  noble,  dignified,  and  humane  policy 
soars  above  the  little  irregularities  of  our  lives,  and  disdains 
to  enter  our  closets  without  a  warrant  founded  upon  com- 
plaint. Constructed  by  man  to  regulate  human  infirmities, 
and  not  by  God  to  guard  the  purity  of  angels,  it  leaves  to 
us  our  thoughts,  our  opinions,  and  our  conversations,  and 
punishes  only  overt  acts  of  contempt  and  disobedience  to  her 
authority. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  specious  phrase  of  an  advocate 
for  his  Client : — it  is  not  even  my  exposition  of  the  spirit  of 
our  constitution : — but  it  is  the  phrase  and  letter  of  the  law 
itself.  In  the  most  critical  conjunctures  of  our  history, 
when  government  was  legislating  for  its  own  existence  and 
continuance,  it  never  overstepped  this  wise  moderation. — 
To  give  stability  to  establishments,  it  occasionally  bridled 
opinions  concerning  them,  but  its  punishments,  though 
sanguinary,  laid  no  snares  for  thoughtless  life,  and  took 
no  man  by  surprise. 
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The  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

2Uh  February,  1794. 

From  the  speech  in  defence  of  the  Honble.  Richard  Bingham  (after- 
wards Lord  Lucan)  in  an  action  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Edward  Howard,  presumptive  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  adultery 
with  his  wife. 

The  jury  found  only  £500  damages. 

IMore  instructive  lessons  are  taught  in  Courts  of  Justice 
than  the  church  is  able  to  inculcate. — Morals  come  in  the 
cold  abstract  from  pulpits ;  but  men  smart  under  them 
practically  when  we  lawyers  are  the  preachers. 

Let  the  aristocracy  of  England,  which  trembles  so  much 
for  itself,  take  heed  to  its  own  security  :  let  the  nobles  of 
England,  if  they  mean  to  preserve  that  pre-eminence  which, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  must  exist  in  every  social  com- 
munity, take  care  to  support  it  by  aiming  at  that  which  is 
creative,  and  alone  creative,  of  real  superiority.  Instead  of 
matching  themselves  to  supply  wealth,  to  be  again  idly 
squandered  in  debauching  excesses,  or  to  round  the  quarters 
of  a  family  shield  ;  instead  of  continuing  their  names  and 
honours  in  cold  and  alienated  embraces,  amidst  the  enervat- 
ing rounds  of  shallow  dissipation,  let  them  live  as  their 
fathers  of  old  lived  before  them  : — let  them  marry  as  aftection 
and  prudence  lead  the  way,  and  in  the  ardours  of  mutual 
love,  and  in  the  simplicities  of  rural  life,  let  them  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  vigorous  race  of  men,  firm  in  their  bodies,^ 
and  moral  from  early  habits  ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their 
fortunes  and  their  strength  in  the  tasteless  circles  of 
debauchery,  let  them  light  up  their  magnificent  and  hos- 
pitable halls  to  the  gentry  and  peasantry  of  the  country, 
extending  the  consolations  of  wealth  and  influence  to  the 
poor. — Let  them  but  do  this, — and  instead  of  those  dangerous 
and  distracted  divisions  between  the  different  ranks  of  life, 
and  those  jealousies  of  the  multitude  so  often  blindly  painted 
as  big  with  destruction ;  we  should  see  our  country  as  one 
large  and  harmonious  family,  which  can  never  be  accom- 
plished amidst  vice  and  corruption,  by  wars  or  treaties,  by 
informations  ex  officio  for  libels,  or  by  any  of  the  tricks  and 
artifices  of  the  state. 
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The  Sessions  House  in  the  Old  Bailey. 
l5'^  November,  1794. 

From  the  speech  in  defence  of  Thomas  Hardy  who,  with  others 
'(including  Home  Tooke),  was  indicted  for  High  Treason.  It  was  alleged 
that  he  had  conspired  to  bring  about  the  deposition  and  death  of  the 
King  and  the  subversion  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  with  this  intent 
liad  plotted  an  armed  insuri*ection  and  caused  various  mutinous  and 
traitorous  writings  to  be  published. 

The  jury  i-e turned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  neither  vindicating,  nor  speaking,  the 
language  of  inflammation  or  discontent ; — 1  shall  speak 
nothing  that  can  disturb  the  order  of  the  state ;  I  am  full 
of  devotion  to  its  dignity  and  tranquillity,  and  would  not  for 
worlds  let  fall  an  expression  in  this  or  in  any  other  place 
that  could  lead  to  disturbance  or  disorder : — but  for  that 
very  reason,  I  speak  with  firmness  of  the  rights  of  the 
PEOPLE,  and  am  anxious  for  the  redress  of  their  complaints ; 
because  I  believe  a  system  of  attention  to  them  to  be  a  far 
better  security  and  establishment  of  every  part  of  the 
government,  than  those  that  are  employed  to  preserve 
them. — The  state  and  government  of  a  country  rest,  for 
their  support,  on  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  I  hope 
never  to  hear  it  repeated,  in  any  Court  of  Justice,  that 
peaceably  to  convene  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  their 
own  privileges,  can  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  King: — 
they  are  the  King's  worst  enemies  who  hold  this  language. 
— It  is  a  most  dangerous  principle,  that  the  Crown  is  in 
jeopardy,  if  the  people  are  acquainted  with  their  rights,  and 
that  the  collecting  them  together  to  consider  of  them,  leads 
inevitably  to  the  destruction  of  the  Sovereign. — Do  these 
gentlemen  mean  to  say  that  the  King  sits  upon  his  throne 
without  the  consent,  and  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
great  body  of  his  people,  and  that  he  is  kept  upon  it  by  a 
few  individuals  who  call  themselves  his  friends,  in  exclusion 
of  the  rest  of  his  subjects  ? — Has  the  King's  inheritance  no 
deeper  or  wider  roots  than  this  ?  Yes,  Gentlemen,  it  has — 
it  stands  upon  the  love  of  the  people,  who  consider  their 
own  inheritance  to  be  supported  by  the  King's  constitutional 
.authority :  this  is  the  true  prop  of  the  throne  ;  and  the  love 
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of  every  people  upon  earth  will  for  ever  uphold  a  govern- 
ment, founded,  as  ours  is,  upon  reason  and  consent,  as  long 
as  Government  shall  be  itself  attentive  to  the  general 
interests  which  are  the  foundations  and  the  ends  of  all 
human  authority. — Let  us  banish  then  these  unworthy  and 
impolitic  fears  of  an  unrestrained  and  an  enlightened  people ; 
— let  us  not  tremble  at  the  rights  of  man,  but,  by  giving  to 
men  their  rights,  secure  their  affections,  and,  through  their 
affections,  their  obedience; — let  us  not  broach  the  dangerous 
doctrine  that  the  rights  of  kings  and  of  men  are  incom- 
patible. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  vindicating  anything  that  can 
promote  disorder  in  the  country,  but  I  am  maintaining  that 
the  worst  possible  disorder  that  can  fall  upon  a  country  is, 
when  subjects  are  deprived  of  the  sanction  of  clear  and 
unambiguous  laws. — If  wrong  is  committed,  let  punishment 
follow  according  to  the  measure  of  that  wrong  : — if  men  are 
turbulent,  let  them  be  visited  by  the  laws  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  turbulency : — if  they  write  libels  upon 
Government,  let  them  be  punished  according  to  the  quality 
of  those  libels  :  but  you  must  not,  and  will  not,  because  the 
stability  of  the  monarchy  is  an  important  concern  to  the 
nation,  confound  the  nature  and  distinctions  of  crimes, 
and  pronounce  that  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  has  been 
invaded,  because  the  privileges  of  the  people  have  been, 
perhaps,  irregularly  and  hotly  asserted : — you  will  not,  to 
give  security  to  Government,  repeal  the  most  sacred  laws 
instituted  for  our  protection,  and  which  are,  indeed,  the 
only  consideration  for  our  submitting  at  all  to  Government. 
— If  the  plain  letter  of  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third 
applies  to  the  conduct  of  the  Prisoners,  let  it  in  God's  name 
be  applied  ; — but  let  neither  their  conduct,  nor  the  law  that 
is  to  judge  it,  be  tortured  by  construction  ;  nor  suffer  the 
transaction,  from  whence  you  are  to  form  a  dispassionate 
conclusion  of  intention,  to  be  magnified  by  scandalous 
-epithets,  nor  overwhelmed  in  an  undistinguishable  mass  of 
matter,  in  which  you  may  be  lost  and  bewildered,  having 
missed  the  only  parts  which  could  have  furnished  a  clue  to 
a  just  or  rational  judgment. 
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Gentlemen,  this  religious  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  against  constructive  treason,  is  well  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  author  of  our  English  Dictionary,  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  love  of  order,  and  for  high  prin- 
ciples of  goverment,  but  who  had  the  wisdom  to  know  that 
the  great  end  of  government,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  security 
of  liberty  and  life  under  the  law. — This  man,  of  masculine 
mind,  though  disgusted  at  the  disorder  which  Lord  George 
Gordon  created,  felt  a  triumph  in  his  acquittal,  and  ex- 
claimed, as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Boswell,  '  I  hate  Lord  G. 
Gordon,  but  I  am  glad  he  was  not  convicted  of  this  con- 
structive treason ;  for,  though  I  hate  him,  I  love  my  country 
and  myself.' — This  extraordinary  man,  no  doubt,  remem- 
bered with  Lord  Hale,  that,  when  the  law  is  broken  down, 
injustice  knows  no  bounds,  but  runs  as  far  as  the  wit  and 
invention  of  accusers,  or  the  detestation  of  persons  accused, 
will  carry  it. — ^You  will  pardon  this  almost  perpetual  recur- 
rence to  these  considerations  ;  but  the  present  is  a  season 
when  I  have  right  to  call  upon  you  by  everything  sacred  in 
humanity  and  justice ; — by  every  principle  which  ought  to 
influence  the  heart  of  man,  to  consider  the  situation  in  which 
I  stand  before  you. — I  stand  here  for  a  poor,  unknown, 
unprotected  individual,  charged  with  a  design  to  subvert 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  the  dearest  rights  of 
its  inhabitants  ; — a  charge  which  has  collected  against  him 
a  force  sufficient  to  crush  to  pieces  any  private  man ; — the 
whole  weight  of  the  Crown  presses  upon  him  ;  Parliament 
has  been  sitting  upon  ex-parte  evidence  for  months  to- 
gether ;  and  rank  and  property  is  associated,  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  to  avert  the  supposed  con- 
sequences of  the  treason. — I  am  making  no  complaint  of 
this ;  but  surely  it  is  an  awful  summons  to  impartial 
attention ; — surely  it  excuses  me  for  so  often  calling  upon 
your  integrity  and  firmness  to  do  equal  justice  between 
the  Crown  so  supported,  and  an  unhappy  Prisoner,  so 
unprotected. 

Gentlemen,  I  declare  that  I  am  utterly  astonished,  on 
looking  at  the  clock,  to  find  how  long  I  have  been  speaking ; 
and  that,  agitated  and  distressed  as  I  am,  I  have  yet  strength 
enough  left  for  the  remainder  of  my  duty ; — at  every  peril 
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of  my  health  it  shall  be  exerted  ;  for  although,  if  this  cause 
should  miscarry,  I  know  I  shall  have  justice  done  me  for  the 
honesty  of  my  intentions ;  yet,  what  is  that  to  the  public 
and  posterity  ? — What  is  it  to  them,  when,  if  upon  this 
evidence  there  can  stand  a  conviction  for  high  treason,  it  is 
plain  that  no  man  can  be  said  to  have  a  life  which  is  his 
own  ? — For  how  can  he  possibly  know  by  what  engines  it 
may  be  snared,  or  from  what  unknown  sources  it  may  be 
attacked  and  overpowered  ? — Such  a  monstrous  precedent 
would  be  as  ruinous  to  the  King  as  to  his  subjects. — We  are 
in  a  crisis  of  our  affairs ;  which  putting  justice  out  of  the 
question,  calls  in  sound  policy  for  the  greatest  prudence  and 
moderation. — At  a  time  when  other  nations  are  disposed  to 
subvert  their  establishments,  let  it  be  our  wisdom  to  make 
the  subject  feel  the  practical  benefits  of  our  own:  let  us 
seek  to  bring  good  out  of  evil : — the  distracted  inhabitants 
of  the  world  will  fly  to  us  for  sanctuary,  driven  out  of  their 
countries  from  the  dreadful  consequences  of  not  attending 
to  seasonable  reforms  in  government ; — victims  to  the  folly 
of  suffering  corruptions  to  continue,  till  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  is  dissolved  and  tumbles  into  ruin.  Landing  upon 
our  shores,  they  will  feel  the  blessing  of  security,  and  they 
will  discover  in  what  it  consists :  they  will  read  this  trial, 
and  their  hearts  will  palpitate  at  your  decision  :— they  will 
say  to  one  another,  and  their  voices  will  reach  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  :  May  the  constitution  of  England  endure  for 
ever ! — the  sacred  and  yet  remaining  sanctuary  for  the 
oppressed : — here,  and  here  only,  the  lot  of  man  is  cast  in 
security  : — what  though  authority,  established  for  the  ends 
of  justice,  may  lift  itself  up  against  it ; — what  though  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  should  make  an  ex-parte  declara- 
tion of  guilt ; — what  though  every  species  of  art  should  be 
employed  to  entangle  the  opinions  of  the  people,  which  in 
other  countries  would  be  inevitable  destruction; — yet  in 
England,  in  enlightened  England,  all  this  will  not  pluck  a 
hair  from  the  head  of  innocence ; — the  Jury  will  still  look 
steadfastly  to  the  law,  as  the  great  polar  star,  to  direct  them 
in  their  course : — as  prudent  men  they  will  set  no  example 
of  disorder,  nor  pronounce  a  verdict  of  censure  on  authority, 
or  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  beyond  their  judicial 
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prorince : — but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  make  na 
political  sacrifice,  but  deliver  a  plain,  honest  man  from  the 
toils  of  injustice. — When  your  verdict  is  pronounced,  this 
w^ill  be  the  judgment  of  the  world ; — and  if  any  amongst 
ourselves  are  alienated  in  their  affections  to  Government, 
nothing  will  be  so  likely  to  reclaim  them  : — they  will  say — 
Whatever  we  have  lost  of  our  control  in  Parliament,  we 
have  yet  a  sheet-anchor  remaining  to  hold  the  vessel  of  the 
state  amidst  contending  storms  :^we  have  still,  thank  God, 
a  sound  administration  of  justice  secured  to  us,  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judges,  in  tjie  rights  of  enlightened  Juries,, 
and  in  the  integrity  of  the  Bar ; — ready  at  all  times,  and 
upon  every  possible  occasion,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences to  themselves,  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the 
meanest  man  in  England,  when  brought  for  Judgment 
before  the  laws  of  the  country. 


Gentlemen,  my  whole  argument  then  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  before  the  crime  of  compassing  the 
King's  death  can  be  found  by  you,  the  Jury,  whose 
province  it  is  to  judge  of  its  existence,  it  must  be  believed 
by  you  to  have  existed  in  point  of  fact. — Before  you  can 
adjudge  a  fact,  you  must  believe  it — not  suspect  it — or 
imagine  it,  or  fancy  it, — but  believe  it  ; — and  it  is  im- 
possible to  impress  the  human  mind  with  such  a  reasonable 
and  certain  belief,  as  is  necessary  to  be  impressed,  before  a 
Christian  man  can  adjudge  his  neighbour  to  the  smallest 
penalty,  much  less  to  the  pains  of  death,  without  having 
such  evidence  as  a  reasonable  mind  will  accept  of,  as  the 
infallible  test  of  truth.  And  what  is  that  evidence  ? — 
Neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  the  constitution  has 
established  in  the  Courts  for  the  general  administration  of 
justice ;  namely,  that  the  evidence  convinces  the  Jury, 
beyond  all  reasonable  donbt,  that  the  criminal  iutention, 
constituting  the  crime,  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
upon  trial,  and  was  the  main-spring  of  his  conduct.  The 
rules  of  evidence,  as  they  are  settled  by  law,  and  adopted 
in  its  general  administration,  are  not  to  be  over-ruled  or 
tampered   with. — They    are    founded    in   the    charities   of 
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religion — in    the    philosophy    of  nature — in  the  truths   of 
history,  and  in  the  experience  of  common  life  ;  and  whoever 
ventures  rashly  to  depart  from  them,  let  him  remember  that 
it  will  be  meted  to  him  in  the  same  measure,  and  that  both 
God  and  man  will  judge  him  accordingly. — These  are  argu- 
ments addressed  to  your  reasons  and  consciences,  not  to  be 
shaken  in  upright  minds  by  any  precedent,  for  no  prece- 
dents can  sanctify  injustice  ; — if  they  could,  every  human 
right  would  long  ago  have  been  extinct  upon. the  earth. — 
If  the  State  Trials  in  bad  times  are  to  be  searched   for  pre- 
cedents, what  murders  may  you    not   commit ; — what  law 
of  humanity  may  you    not   trample    upon  ; — what  rule  of 
justice  may  you  not   violate ; — and    what   maxim    of  wise 
policy    may  you    not  abrogate    and    confound  ?     If  prece- 
dents in  bad  times  are  to  be  implicitly  followed,  why  should 
we  have  heard  any  evidence  at  all  ?     You  might  have  con- 
victed without  any  evidence,  for  many  have  been  so  con- 
victed, and  in  this  manner  murdered,  even  by  acts  of  Par- 
liament.    If  precedents  in  bad  times  are  to   be   followed, 
why  should    the    Lords   and    Commons  have   investigated 
these   charges,   and   the    Crown  have  put   them   into   this 
course  of  judicial  trial?  since,  without  such  a  trial,  and  even 
after  an  acquittal  upon  one,  they  might  have  attainted  all 
the  Prisoners  by  act  of  Parliament ;  they  did  so  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Strafford. — There  are  precedents,  therefore,  for  all 
such    things ; — but  such    precedents    as    could    not   for   a 
moment  survive  the  times  of  madness  and  distraction,  which 
gave  them  birth,  but  which,  as  soon  as   the  spurs  of  the 
occasions  were  blunted,  were  repealed,  and  execrated  even 
by  Parliaments,  which,  little  as  I  may  think  of  the  present^ 
ought  not  to  be  compared  with  it :  Parliaments  sitting  in 
the  darkness  of  former  times, — in  the  night  of  freedom, — 
before  the  principles  of  government  were    developed,   and 
before  the  constitution  became  fixed. — The    last    of  these 
precedents,  and  all  the  proceedings  upon  it,  were  ordered  to 
be  taken  off  the  file  and  burnt,  to  the  intent  that  the  same 
might  no  longer  be  visible  in  after-ages  ;  an  order  dictated, 
no  doubt,  by  a  pious  tenderness  for  national  honour,  and 
meant  as  a  charitable  covering  for  the  crimes  of  our  fathers. 
—  But  it  was  a  sin  against  posterity  ;  it  was  a  treason  against 
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society, — for,  instead  of  commanding  them  to  be  burnt, 
they  should  rather  have  directed  them  to  be  blazoned  in 
large  letters  upon  the  walls  of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  that, 
like  the  characters  decyphered  by  the  prophet  of  God,  to 
the  Eastern  tyrant,  they  might  enlarge  and  blacken  in  your 
sights,  to  terrify  you  from  acts  of  injustice. 

In  times,  when  the  whole  habitable  earth  is  in  a  state  of 
change  and  fluctuation, — when  deserts  are  starting  up  into 
civilized  empires  around  you, — and  when  men,  no  longer 
slaves  to  the  prejudices  of  particular  countries,  much  less  to 
the  abuses  of  particular  governments,  enlist  themselves,  like 
the  citizens  of  an  enlightened  world,  into  whatever  com- 
munities in  which  their  civil  liberties  may  be  best  protected  ; 
it  never  can  be  for  the  advantage  of  this  country  to  prove, 
that  the  strict,  unextended  letter  of  her  laws,  is  no  security 
to  its  inhabitants. — On  the  contrary,  when  so  dangerous  a 
lure  is  everywhere  holding  out  to  emigration,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  the  wisest  pohcy  of  Great  Britain  to  set  up 
her  happy  constitution, — the  strict  letter  of  her  guardian 
laws,  and  the  proud  condition  of  equal  freedom,  which  her 
highest  and  her  lowest  subjects  ought  alike  to  enjoy  ; — it 
will  be  her  wisest  policy  to  set  up  these  first  of  human  bless- 
ings against  those  charms  of  change  and  novelty  which  the 
varying  condition  of  the  world  is  hourly  displaying,  and 
which  may  deeply  affect  the  population  and  prosperity  of 
our  country. — In  times,  when  the  subordination  to  authority 
is  said  to  be  everywhere  but  too  little  felt,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  wisest  policy  of  Great  Britain,  to  instill  into  the 
governed  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  the  strict 
security  of  the  laws  :  which,  from  their  equality  of  principle, 
beget  no  jealousies  or  discontent ; — which,  from  their  equal 
administration,  can  seldom  work  injustice ;  and  which,  from 
the  reverence  growing  out  of  their  mildness  and  antiquity, 
acquire  a  stability  in  the  habits  and  affections  of  men,  far 
beyond  the  force  of  civil  obligation :  —  whereas  severe 
penalties,  and  arbitrary  constructions  of  laws  intended  for 
security,  lay  the  foundations  of  alienation  from  every  human 
government  and  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities 
that  have  come,  and  are  coming  upon  the'earth. 

Gentlemen,  what  we  read  of  in  books  makes  but  a  faint 
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impression  upon  us,  compared  to  what  we  see  passing  under 
our  eyes  in  the  hving  world. — I  remember  the  people  of 
another  country,  in  like  manner,  contending  for  a  renovation 
of  their  constitution,  sometimes  illegally  and  turbulently,  but 
still  devoted  to  an  honest  end  ; — I  myself  saw  the  people  of 
Brabant  so  contending  for  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
good  Duke  of  Burgundy  ; — how  was  this  people  dealt  by  ? — 
All,  who  were  only  contending  for  their  own  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, were  supposed  to  be  of  course  disaffected  to  the 
Emperor : — they  were  handed  over  to  courts  constituted 
for  the  emergency,  as  this  is,  and  the  Emperor  marched 
his  army  through  the  country  till  all  was  peace : — but 
such  peace  as  there  is  in  Vesuvius  or  i3^tna,  the  very 
moment  before  they  vomit  forth  their  lava,  and  roll  their 
conflagrations  over  the  devoted  habitations  of  mankind : — 
when  the  French  approached,  the  fatal  effects  were  sud- 
denly seen  of  a  government  of  constraint  and  terror  :— the 
well-affected  were  dispirited,  and  the  disaffected  inflamed 
into  fury. — At  that  moment  the  Archduchess  fled  from 
Brussels,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  was  sent  express  to 
offer  the  joyeuse  entree  so  long  petitioned  for  in  vain :  but 
the  season  of  concession  was  past ; — the  storm  blew  from 
every  quarter,  and  the  throne  of  Brabant  departed  for  ever 
from  the  House  of  Burgundy.  Gentlemen,  1  venture  to 
affirm,  that,  with  other  councils,  this  fatal  prelude  to  the 
last  revolution  in  that  country,  might  have  been  averted.  If 
the  Emperor  had  been  advised  to  make  the  concessions  of 
justice  and  affections  to  his  people,  they  would  have  risen  in 
a  mass  to  maintain  their  prince's  authority,  interwoven  with 
their  own  liberties  ;  and  the  French,  the  giants  of  modern 
times,  would,  like  the  giants  of  antiquity,  have  been  trampled 
in  the  mire  of  their  own  ambition. 


Gentlemen,  to  conclude — My  fervent  wish  is,  that  we 
may  not  conjure  up  a  spirit  to  destroy  ourselves,  nor  set  the 
example  here  of  what  in  another  country  we  deplore. — Let 
us  cherish  the  old  and  venerable  laws  of  our  forefathers. — 
Let  our  judicial  administration  be  strict  and  pure  ;  and  let 
the  Jury  of  the  land  preserve  the  life  of  a  fellow-subject, 
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who  only  asks  it  from  them  upon  the  same  terms  under 
which  they  hold  their  own  lives,  and  all  that  is  dear  to 
them  and  their  posterity  for  ever. — Let  me  repeat  the  wish 
with  which  I  began  my  address  to  you,  and  which  proceeds 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart ;  may  it  please  God,  who 
is  the  Author  of  all  mercies  to  mankind,  whose  providence, 
I  am  persuaded,  guides  and  superintends  the  transactions  of 
the  world,  and  whose  guardian  spirit  has  for  ever  hovered 
over  this  prosperous  island,  to  direct  and  fortify  your  judg- 
ments. I  am  aware  I  have  not  acquitted  myself  to  the 
unfortunate  man,  who  has  put  his  trust  in  me,  in  the 
manner  I  could  have  wished  ; — yet  I  am  unable  to  proceed 
any  further;  exhausted  in  spirit  and  in  strength,  but  con- 
fident in  the  expectation  of  justice.^ 

The  Sessions  House  in  the  Old  Bailey. 
I9th  November,  1794. 

From  the  speech  in  defence  of  John  Home  Tooke,  who  was  indicted 
for  the  same  offence  as  Thomas  Hardy  (see  previous  speech).  Home 
Tooke  was  acquitted. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  (and  let  it  be  understood  that  I 
have  not  said),  that  my  Clients  would  not  be  equally  guilty, 
and  equally  subject  to  capital  punishment,  if,  under  the 
irritation  of  this  or  any  other  grievance,  they  had  said — Let 
us  supersede  this  surreptitious  Parliament,  and  hold  a  Con- 
vention to  assume  its  functions. — When  1  asserted  that  the 
people  in  this,  and  in  every  country,  had  a  right  to  change 
their  government,   I   never  meant — what  must  have  been 

'  At  the  end  of  Erskine's  oration  the  Editor  of  his  collected  speeches 
appends  a  note,  from  which  we  give  the  following  extract : — 

'  So  strongly  prepossessed  vrere  the  multitude  in  favour  of  the  innocence 
of  the  Prisoner,  that  when  Mr.  Erskine  had  finished  his  speech,  an  irresistible 
acclamation  pervaded  the  Court,  and  to  an  immense  distance  round.  The 
streets  were  seemingly  filled  with  the  whole  inhabitants  of  London,  and  the 
passages  were  so  thronged  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Judges  to  get  to 
their  carriages.  Mr.  Erskine  went  out  and  addressed  the  multitude,  desiring 
them  to  confide  in  the  justice  of  the  country  ;  reminding  them  that  the  only 
security  of  Englishmen  was  under  the  inestimable  laws  of  England,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  overawe  or  bias  them,  would  not  only  be  an  affront  to  public 
justice,  but  would  endanger  the  lives  of  the  accused.  He  then  besought 
them  to  retire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  scarcely  a  person  to  be  seen 
near  the  Court.' 
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supposed  by  the  Court,  from  the  indulgent  interruption  I 
received — I  never  meant  that  each  individual,  choosing  for 
himself,  might  rise  in  arms  to  overturn,  by  force,  an  estab- 
lislied  constitution. — Far  from  it,  Gentlemen — I  meant  to 
say — what  the  people  of  England  will  be  the  last  to  mis- 
understand, as  they  were  the  first  to  practise — that  all 
governments  stand  upon  the  public  will,  and  ought  to 
endure  only  for  the  public  benefit ;  and  that  wlien  this 
sacred  maxim  is  forgotten,  or  trampled  upon,  a  nation, 
without  the  conspiracy  of  individuals,  which  criminal  law 
can  act  upon,  will,  sooner  or  later,  do  itself  justice.  I  meant 
further  to  say,  that  when  I  observe  men  referring  to  these 
great  and  original  principles  of  society — when  I  see  them 
recurring,  in  argument,  to  the  deeds  of  freedom  which  their 
ancestors  have  achieved — when  I  see  Englishmen  particularly 
referring  to  the  glorious  era  of  the  Revolution,  when  their 
fathers  drove  from  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown  a  race  of 
kings  which  had  reigned  over  them  almost  time  beyond 
memory,  and  sent  for  a  private  man  {to  them  at  least)  to 
govern  in  their  stead — when  I  contemplate  this  disposition, 
I  am  so  far  from  considering  it  to  be  an  attack  on  the 
King's  authority,  that,  in  my  mind,  it  is  a  fresh  confirmation 
of,  and  exultation  in  his  title ; — His  Majesty  is  the  King  of 
the  people,  upon  the  principle  alone  that  the  people  can 
change  their  Kings ;  and  it  is  the  most  glorious  title  which 
any  Prince  can  enjoy.  These  are  mv  sentiments. — I  love 
the  King,  but  I  can  have  no  other  respect  or  affection  for 
him  than  that  which  grows  from  the  common  relation  of 
Prince  and  subject. — But  speaking  of  1dm  who  by  the  course 
of  nature  is  to  succeed  him,  and  feeling  much  more  than  a 
common  interest  in  his  prosperity  and  glory,  I  hold  the  same 
language,  and  have  ever,  publicly  and  privately,  held  it.  If 
he  is  not  to  inherit  and  to  fill  the  Throne  upon  that  best 
and  most  honourable  title,  his  inheritance  is  not  worth 
having,  and  is  not  long  to  be  had. — They  who  act  upon 
any  other  principle,  betray  the  King,  and  endanger  his 
establishment. — Say  to  the  people  of  England,  This  is  your 
constitution — It  is  not  fastened  upon  you  as  a  weight  to 
crush  you — but  has  descended  to  you  from  your  wise  fore- 
fathers, for  your  protection  and  happiness — It  is  their  insti- 
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tution,  the  work  of  their  wisdom,  and  their  heroic  valour — 
As  they  made  it  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  so  you 
may  change  it   for   you   and   for   yours. — But   will   you 

WANTONLY     DESTROY     YOUR      INHERITANCE  ?        Say    this    tO 

them,  and,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  celebrated  speaker,^ 
in  the  case  of  America,  '  They  will  cling  and  grapple  to 
their  constitution,  and  no  force  under  heaven  will  tear  them 
from  their  allegiance  to  it.'  Let  those,  then,  who  govern 
the  country,  beware  how  they  propagate  the  fashionable 
doctrines  of  corrupt  power. — Let  them  recollect  that  the 
English  people  are  generous  and  enlightened,  and  know  the 
value  of  their  own  institutions. — Treat  them  with  liberality^ 
confidence,  and  justice,  and  nothing  is  to  be  feared. — But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  constraint  and  terror  is  to  be 
pursued,  and  one  part  of  the  nation  frightened  or  corrupted 
to  defame  the  other,  I  tremble  to  think  of, — I  dare  not  give 
utterance,  in  this  place,  to  the  consequences. 


There  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  public  anniversaries 
of  the  detestable,  as  well  as  of  the  illustrious  actions  of 
mankind,  in  order  that,  by  the  influence  of  negati^^e,  as 
well  as  of  positive  example,  the  greatest  possible  hold  may 
be  taken  of  the  grand  ruling  passion  of  our  nature,  and  the 
surest  indication  of  its  immortality — the  passion  of  living  in 
the  minds  of  others  beyond  the  period  of  our  frail  and 
transitory  existence. — By  such  an  institution,  public  men 
would  every  moment  be  impelled  forward  in  the  path  of 
their  duty  by  the  prospective  immortal  rewards  of  an 
approving  posterity ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,^ 
and  far  more  applicable  to  my  present  purpose,  wicked 
men,  clothed  with  human  authority  over  their  fellow- 
creatures,  would  be  deterred  by  the  same  means,  from 
the  abuse  of  them ;  because,  in  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  about  to  barter  away  the  life  of  innocence,  or 
the  public  justice  of  their  country,  for  some  miserable 
advance  of  ambition  in  the  decline  of  a  transitory  life,, 
they  might,  perhaps,  start  back  from  the  temptation,, 
appalled    by   the   awful   view    of    future    ages    rising    up 

^  Edmund  Burke. 
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before  the  imagination,  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their 
characters,  and  proclaiming  them  with  indignation  to  the 
universe. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
2Uh  June,  1797. 

The  following  speech,  which  is  given  here  in  its  entirety,  was  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  prosecution  of  the  printer  and  publisher  of 
Thomas  Paine's  Age  of  Reason.  In  this  speech  Erskine  spoke  for  the 
prosecution  and  appears  somewhat  to  contradict  the  attitude  which  he 
took  up  in  his  defence  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man.  The  Editor  of  his 
collected  speeches  explains  this  seeming  inconsistency  as  follows  : — 

Erskine''s  '  speech  upon  the  following  prosecution  may  be  considered 
as  containing  his  own  opinions  and  principles ;  it  appearing  to  have 
been  spoken  more  in  his  own  personal  character,  than  as  an  advocate  ; 
and  the  result  seems  rather  to  be  against  the  full  application  of  the 
arguments  maintained  by  his  Lordship,  in  defending  the  publication  of 
the  Rights  of  Man. — Because,  if  it  be  law,  that  though  a  man  may 
reason  upon  controversial  points  of  divinity,  however  directly  his  reason- 
ings may  contravene  the  Scriptures  as  they  are  received  and  interpreted 
by  our  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  yet  that  he  may  not,  without  being 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  revile,  in  gross  and  indecent  terms,  the  authority 
and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel : — it  seems  to  follow,  that  Thomas  Paine, 
though  he  might  legally  have  impugned  by  argument  the  principles  of 
the  British  government, — yet  could  not,  without  being  guilty  of  a  libel, 
defame  and  ridicule  the  very  foundation  of  it,  in  the  gross  and  indecent 
terms,  which  characterize  the  Second  Part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  for 
which  Mr.  Paine  was  indicted.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  we  have 
the  authority  of  Lord  Erskine  himself,  to  deny  the  application  of  his 
own  unquestionable  principles  to  the  support  of  his  argument,  in  the 
case  of  the  Rights  of  Alan  ,•  which  we  can  only  consider  as  the  argument 
of  an  advocate,  bound  to  give  the  best  assistance  to  a  client." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

The  charge  of  blasphemy,  which  is 
put  upon  the  record  against  the  publisher  of  this  publica- 
tion, is  not  an  accusation  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  but 
comes  before  you  sanctioned  by  the  oaths  of  a  Grand  Jury 
of  the  country. — It  stood  for  trial  upon  a  former  day ;  but 
it  happening,  as  it  frequently  does,  without  any  imputation 
upon  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  pannel,  that  a  sufficient 
number  did  not  appear  to  constitute  a  full  Special  Jury,  1 
thought  it  my  duty  to  withdraw  the  cause  from  trial,  till 
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I  could  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  myself  to  you, 
who  were  originally  appointed  to  try  it. 

I  pursued  this  course,  from  no  jealousy  of  the  common 
Juries  appointed  by  the  laws  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
Court,  since  my  whole  life  has  been  one  of  continued  ex- 
perience of  their  virtues ;  but  because  I  thought  it  of  great 
importance,  that  those  who  were  to  decide  upon  a  cause  so 
ver)^  momentous  to  the  public  should  have  the  highest  possible 
qualifications  for  the  decision  ;  that  they  should  not  only  be 
men  capable  from  their  educations  of  forming  an  enlightened 
judgment,  but  that  their  situations  should  be  such  as  to 
bring  them  within  the  full  view  of  their  country,  to  which, 
in  character  and  in  estimation,  they  were  in  their  own  turns 
to  be  responsible. 

Not  having  the  honour.  Gentlemen,  to  be  sworn  for  the 
King  as  one  of  his  Counsel,  it  has  fallen  much  oftener  to 
my  lot  to  defend  indictments  for  libels,  than  to  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  them  ;  but  I  feel  no  embarrassment  from  that 
recollection, — 1  shall  not  be  found  to-day  to  express  a  senti- 
ment or  to  utter  an  expression,  inconsistent  with  those  in- 
valuable principles  for  which  1  have  uniformly  contended 
in  the  defence  of  others. — Nothing  that  1  have  ever  said, 
either  professionally  or  personally,  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  do  I  mean  to-day  to  contradict  or  counteract. — On  the 
contrary,  I  desire  to  preface  the  very  short  discourse  I  have 
to  make  to  you,  with  reminding  you,  that  it  is  your  most 
solemn  duty  to  take  care  that  it  suffers  no  injury  in  your 
hands.  A  free  and  unlicensed  press,  in  the  just  and  legal 
sense  of  the  expression,  has  led  to  all  the  blessings  both  of 
religion  and  government,  which  Great  Britain  or  any  part  of 
the  world  at  this  moment  enjoys,  and  it  is  calculated  to 
.advance  mankind  to  still  higher  degrees  of  civilisation  and 
happiness. — But  this  freedom,  like  every  other,  must  be 
limited  to  be  enjoyed,  and,  like  every  other  human  advan- 
tage, may  be  defeated  by  its  abuse. 

Gentlemen,  the  Defendant  stands  indicted  for  having 
pubhshed  this  book,  which  I  have  only  read  from  the  obli- 
gations of  professional  duty,  and  which  I  rose  from  the 
reading  of  with  astonishment  and  disgust. — Standing  here 
with  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  highest  Counsel  for 
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the  Crown,  I  shall  be  entitled  to  reply  to  any  defence  that 
shall  be  made  for  the  publication. — I  shall  wait  with  patience 
till  I  hear  it. 

Indeed,  if  I  were  to  anticipate  the  defence  which  I  hear 
and  read  of,  it  would  be  defaming  by  anticipation  the 
learned  Counsel  who  is  to  make  it ; — since  if  I  am  to  collect 
it,  from  a  formal  notice  given  to  the  Prosecutors  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  1  have  to  expect,  that,  instead 
of  a  defence  conducted  according  to  the  rules  and  principles 
•of  English  law,  the  foundation  of  all  our  laws,  and  the 
sanctions  of  all  justice,  are  to  be  struck  at  and  insulted. 
AVhat  gives  the  Court  its  jurisdiction  ? — What  but  the  oath 
which  his  Lordship,  as  well  as  yourselves,  have  sworn  upon 
the  Gospel  to  fulfil  ?  Yet  in  the  King's  Court,  where  His 
Majesty  is  himself  also  sworn  to  administer  the  justice  of 
England — in  the  King's  Court — who  receives  his  high 
authority  under  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  Christian 
religion,  as  it  is  promulgated  by  God  in  the  Holy  Scripture, 
I  am  nevertheless  called  upon  as  Counsel  for  the  prosecution 
to  ^produce  a  certain  book  described  in  the  Indictment  to  be 
THE  Holy  Bible.'  No  man  deserves  to  be  on  the  Rolls, 
who  has  dared,  as  an  Attorney,  to  put  his  name  to  such  a 
notice. — It  is  an  insult  to  the  authority,  and  dignity  of  the 
Court  of  which  he  is  an  officer ;  since  it  calls  in  question  the 
very  foundation  of  its  jurisdiction. — If  this  is  to  be  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  defence ; — if,  as  I  collect  from  that 
array  of  books  which  are  spread  upon  the  benches  behind  me, 
this  publication  is  to  be  vindicated  by  an  attack  of  all  the 
truths  which  the  Christian  religion  promulgates  to  mankind, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  such  an  argument  was  neither  sug- 
gested nor  justified  by  anything  said  by  me  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution. 

In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  I  shall  call  for  reverence 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  not  from  their  i/ie?its,  unbounded 
as  they  are,  but  from  their  authority  in  a  Christian  country 
■ — not  from  the  obligations  of  conscience,  but  from  the 
rules  of  law.  For  my  own  part,  Gentlemen,  I  have  been 
ever  deeply  devoted  to  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  and  my 
firm  belief  in  the  Holy  Gospel  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the 
prejudices  of  education  (though  I  was  religiously  educated 
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by  the  best  of  parents),  but  has  arisen  from  the  fullest  and 
most  continued  reflections  of  my  riper  years  and  understand- 
ing.— It  forms  at  this  moment  the  great  consolation  of  a  life, 
which,  as  a  shadow,  passes  away ;  and  without  it,  I  should 
consider  my  long  course  of  health  and  prosperity  (too  long 
perhaps,  and  too  uninterrupted  to  be  good  for  any  man)  only 
as  the  dust  which  the  wind  scatters,  and  rather  as  a  snare 
than  as  a  blessing. 

Much,  however,  as  I  wish  to  support  the  authority  of 
Scripture  from  a  reasoned  consideration  of  it,  I  shall  repress 
that  subject  for  the  present.  But  if  the  defence,  as  I  have 
suspected,  shall  bring  them  at  all  into  argument  or  question,. 
I  must  then  fulfil  a  duty  which  I  owe  not  only  to  the  Court, 
as  Counsel  for  the  prosecution,  but  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
world,  —  to  state  what  I  feel  and  know  concerning  the 
evidences  of  that  religion,  which  is  denied  without  being 
examined,  and  reviled  without  being  understood. 

I  am  well  aware  that  by  the  communications  of  a  free 
PRESS,  all  the  errors  of  mankind,  from  age  to  age,  have  been 
dissipated  and  dispelled  :  and  I  recollect  that  the  world, 
under  the  banners  of  reformed  Christianity,  has  struggled 
through  persecution  to  the  noble  eminence  on  which  it  stands 
at  this  moment,  shedding  the  blessings  of  humanity  and 
science  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  by  what  means  the  Reformation 
would  have  been  effected,  if  the  books  of  the  Reformers  had 
been  suppressed,  and  the  errors  of  now  exploded  supersti- 
tions had  been  supported  by  the  terrors  of  an  unreformed 
state  ?  or  how,  upon  such  principles,  any  reformation,  civil 
or  religious,  can  in  future  be  effected  ?  The  solution  is 
easy : — Let  us  examine  what  are  the  genuine  principles  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  they  regard  writings  upon  general 
subjects,  unconnected  with  the  personal  reputations  of 
private  men,  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  present  inquiry. 
— They  are  full  of  simplicity,  and  are  brought  as  near  per- 
fection, by  the  law  of  England,  as,  perhaps,  is  attainable  by 
any  of  the  frail  institutions  of  mankind. 

Although  every  community  must  establish  supreme 
authorities,  founded  upon  fixed  principles,  and  must  give 
high  powers  to  magistrates  to  administer  laws  for  the  pre- 
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servation  of  government,  and  for  the  security  of  those  who 
are  to  be  protected  by  it : — yet,  as  infallibility  and  perfection 
belong  neither  to  human  individuals  nor  to  human  establish- 
ments, it  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  all  free  nations,  as  it  is 
most  peculiarly  the  principle  of  our  own,  to  permit  the  most 
unbounded  freedom  of  discussion,  even  to  the  detection  of 
errors  in  the  constitution  of  the  very  government  itself;  so 
as  that  common  decorum  is  observed,  which  every  state 
must  exact  from  its  subjects,  and  which  imposes  no  restraint 
upon  any  intellectual  composition,  fairly,  honestly,  and  de- 
cently addressed  to  the  consciences  and  understandings  of 
men.  Upon  this  principle.  I  have  an  unquestionable  right — 
a  right  which  the  best  subjects  have  exercised — to  examine 
the  principles  and  structure  of  the  constitution,  and  by  fair, 
manly  reasoning,  to  question  the  practice  of  its  administra- 
tion— I  have  a  right  to  consider  and  to  point  out  errors 
in  the  one  or  in  the  other ;  and  not  merely  to  reason 
upon  their  existence,  but  to  consider  the  means  of  their 
reformation. 

By  such  free,  well-intentioned,  modest,  and  dignified 
communication  of  sentiments  and  opinions,  all  nations  have 
been  gradually  iinproved,  and  milder  laws  and  purer  religions 
have  been  established.  The  same  principles,  which  vindicate 
civil  controversies,  honestly  directed,  extend  their  protection 
to  the  sharpest  contentions  on  the  subject  of  religious  faiths. 
This  rational  and  legal  course  of  improvement  was  recog- 
nised and  ratified  by  I^ord  Kenyon  as  the  law  of  England, 
in  a  late  trial  at  Guildhall,  where  he  looked  back  with 
gratitude  to  the  labours  of  the  Reformers,  as  the  fountains 
of  our  religious  emancipation,  and  of  the  civil  blessings 
that  followed  in  their  train. — The  English  constitution, 
indeed,  does  not  stop  short  in  the  toleration  of  religious 
opinions,  but  liberally  extends  it  to  practice.  It  permits 
every  man,  even  publicly,  to  worship  God  according  to 
his  own  conscience,  though  in  marked  dissent  from  the 
national  estalishment, — so  as  he  professes  the  general  faith, 
which  is  the  sanction  of  all  our  moral  duties,  and  the  only 
pledge  of  our  submission  to  the  system  which  constitutes 
the  state. 

Is   not   this   freedom  of   controversy,   and   freedom  of 
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worship,  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  human  happiness 
and  improvement  ? — Can  it  be  necessary  for  either,  that  the 
law  should  hold  out  indemnity  to  those,  who  wholly  abjure 
and  revile  the  government  of  their  country,  or  the  religion 
on  which  it  rests  for  its  foundation  ?  I  expect  to  hear,  in 
answer  to  what  1  am  now  saying,  much  that  will  offend 
nie. — My  learned  friend,  from  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, which  I  know,  from  experience,  how  to  feel  for  very 
sincerely,  may  be  driven  to  advance  propositions  which  it 
may  be  my  duty,  with  much  freedom,  to  reply  to ; — and  the 
law  will  sanction  that  freedom. — But  will  not  the  ends  of 
justice  be  completely  answered  by  my  exercise  of  that  right, 
in  terms  that  are  decent,  and  calculated  to  expose  its  defects  ? 
— Or  will  my  argument  suffer,  or  will  public  justice  be  im- 
peded, because  neither  private  honour  and  justice,  nor  public 
decorum,  would  endure  my  telling  my  very  learned  friend, 
because  I  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  that  he  is  a  fool, — a 
liar, — and  a  scoundrel,  in  the  face  of  the  Court  ?  This  is 
just  the  distinction  between  a  book  of  free  legal  con- 
troversy, and  the  book  which  I  am  arraigning  before  you. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  investigate,  with  decency,  con- 
troversial points  of  the  Christian  rehgion ; — but  no  man, 
consistently  with  a  law  which  only  exists  under  its  sanctions, 
has  a  right  to  deny  its  very  existence,  and  to  pour  forth 
such  shocking  and  insulting  invectives,  as  the  lowest 
establishments  in  the  gradations  of  civil  authority  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to,  and  which  soon  would  be  borne 
down  by  insolence  and  disobedience,  if  they  were. 

The  same  principle  pervades  the  whole  system  of  the 
law,  not  merely  in  its  abstract  theory,  but  in  its  daily  and 
most  applauded  practice.  —  The  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  which,  properly  regulated,  not  only  continues,  but 
humanizes  and  adorns  our  natures,  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  thousand  romances,  plays,  and  novels,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  everybody. — Some  of  them  lead  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  every  virtuous  principle ;  others,  though  with  the 
same  profession,  address  the  imagination  in  a  manner  ta 
lead  the  passions  into  dangerous  excesses ;  but  though  the 
law  does  not  nicely  discriminate  the  various  shades  which 
distinguish  such  works  from  one  another,  so  as  to  suffer 
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many  to  pass,  through  its  Hberal  spirit,  that  upon  principle 
ought  to  be  suppressed,  would  it,  or  does  it  tolerate,  or  does 
any  decent  man  contend  that  it  ought  to  pass  by  unpunished, 
libels  of  the  most  shameless  obscenity,  manifestly  pointed  to 
debauch  innocence,  and  to  blast  and  poison  the  morals  of 
the  rising  generation  ?  This  is  only  another  illustration  to 
demonstrate  the  obvious  distinction  between  the  work  of 
an  author,  who  fairly  exercises  the  powers  of  his  mind,  in 
inv^estigating  the  religion  or  government  of  any  country,  and 
him  who  attacks  the  rational  existence  of  every  religion  or 
government,  and  brands  with  absurdity  and  folly  the  state 
which  sanctions,  and  the  obedient  tools  who  cherish  the 
delusion.  But  this  publication  appears  to  me  to  be  as  cruel 
and  mischievous  in  its  effects,  as  it  is  manifestly  illegal  in  its 
principles ;  because  it  strikes  at  the  best — sometimes,  alas ! 
the  only  refuge  and  consolation  amidst  the  distresses  and 
afflictions  of  the  world.  The  poor  and  humble,  whom  it 
affects  to  pity,  may  be  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  it.  They 
have  more  occasion  for  firm  hopes  beyond  the  grave,  than 
the  rich  and  prosperous,  who  have  other  comforts  to  render 
life  delightful. — I  can  conceive  a  distressed  but  virtuous 
man,  surrounded  by  his  children,  looking  up  to  him  for 
bread  when  he  has  none  to  give  them ;  sinking  under  the 
last  day's  labour,  and  unequal  to  the  next, — yet  still,  sup- 
ported by  confidence  in  the  hour  when  all  tears  shall  be 
wiped  from  the  eyes  of  affliction,  bearing  the  burden  laid 
upon  him  by  a  mysterious  Providence  which  he  adores,  and 
anticipating  with  exultation  the  revealed  promises  of  his^ 
Creator,  when  he  shall  be  greater  than  the  greatest,  and 
happier  than  the  happiest  of  mankind.  What  a  change  in 
such  a  mind  might  be  wrought  by  such  a  merciless  publica- 
tion ! — Gentlemen !  whether  these  remarks  are  the  over- 
charged declamations  of  an  accusing  Counsel,  or  the  just 
reflections  of  a  man  anxious  for  the  public  happiness,  which 
is  best  secured  by  the  morals  of  a  nation,  will  be  soon 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  passages  in  the  work,  that  are 
selected  by  the  Indictment  for  your  consideration  and  judg- 
ment. You  are  at  liberty  to  connect  them  with  every 
context  and  sequel,  and  to  bestow  upon  them  the  mildest 
interpretation.      {Here  Mr.   Erskme  read  and  commented' 
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upon  several  of  the  selected  passages^  and  then  proceeded  as 
follows :) 

Gentlemen,  it  would  be  useless  and  disgusting  to 
enumerate  the  other  passages  within  the  scope  of  the 
Indictment. — How  any  man  can  rationally  vindicate  the 
publication  of  such  a  book,  in  a  country  where  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  I  am 
totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  have  no  ideas  for  the  dis- 
cussion of. — How  is  a  tribunal,  whose  whole  jurisdiction  is 
founded  upon  the  solemn  behef  and  practice  of  what  is  here 
denied  as  falsehood,  and  reprobated  as  impiety,  to  deal  with 
such  an  anomalous  defence? — Upon  what  principle  is  it  even 
offered  to  the  Court,  whose  authority  is  contemned  and 
mocked  at  ? — If  the  religion  proposed  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion is  not  previously  adopted  in  belief  and  solemnly  acted 
upon,  what  authority  has  the  Court  to  pass  any  judgment 
at  all  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  ? — Why  am  I  now,  or 
upon  any  other  occasion,  to  submit  to  his  Lordship's  autho- 
rity ? — Why  am  I  now,  or  at  any  time,  to  address  twelve  of 
my  equals,  as  I  am  now  addressing  you,  with  reverence  and 
submission  ? — Under  what  sanction  are  the  witnesses  to 
give  their  evidence,  without  which  there  can  be  no  trial  ? — 
Under  what  obligations  can  I  call  upon  you,  the  Jury  repre- 
senting your  country,  to  administer  justice  ?— Surely  upon 
no  other  than  that  you  are  sworn  to  administer  it  under 
THE  OATHS  YOU  HAVE  TAKEN. — The  wholc  judicial  fabric, 
from  the  King's  sovereign  authority  to  the  lowest  office  of 
magistracy,  has  no  other  foundation. — The  whole  is  built, 
both  in  form  and  substance,  upon  the  same  oath  of  every 
one  of  its  ministers  to  do  justice,  as  God  shall  help  them 

HEREAFTER.       WhAT  GoD  ?      And  WHAT  HEREAFTER  ?     That 

God,  undoubtedly,  who  has  commanded  Kings  to  rule,  and 
Judges  to  decree  justice ; — who  has  said  to  witnesses,  not 
only  by  the  voice  of  nature,  but  in  revealed  commandments, 

THOU    SHALT    NOT    BEAR    FALSE    TESTIMONY    AGAINST    THY 

neighbour;  and  who  has  enforced  obedience  to  them  by 
the  revelation  of  the  unutterable  blessings  which  shall 
attend  their  observance,  and  the  awful  punishments  which 
ijhall  await  upon  their  transgression. 

But  it  seems  this  is  an  age  of  reason,  and  the  time  and 
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the  person  are  at  last  arrived,  that  are  to  dissipate  the  errors 
which  have  overspread  the  past  generations  of  ignorance. — 
The  behevers  in  Christianity  are  many,  but  it  belongs  to  the 
few  that  are  wise  to  correct  their  credulity. — Belief  is  an  act 
of  reason,  and  superior  reason  may,  therefore,  dictate  to  the 
weak.  In  running  the  mind  over  the  long  list  of  sincere 
and  devout  Christians,  I  cannot  help  lamenting,  that 
Newton  had  not  lived  to  this  day,  to  have  had  his  shallow- 
ness filled  up  with  this  new  flood  of  light. — But  the  subject 
is  too  awful  for  irony. — I  will  speak  plainly  and  directly. 
Newton  was  a  Christian  ! — Newton,  whose  mind  burst  forth 
from  the  fetters  fastened  by  nature  upon  our  finite  concep- 
tions ; — Newton,  whose  science  was  truth,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  whose  knowledge  of  it  was  philosophy — not  those 
visionary  and  arrogant  presumptions,  which  too  often  usurp 
its  name,  but  philosophy  resting  upon  the  basis  of  mathe- 
matics, which,  like  figures,  cannot  lie, — Newton,  who  carried 
the  line  and  rule  to  the  uttermost  barriers  of  creation,  and 
explored  the  principles  by  which  all  created  matter  exists, 
and  is  held  together.  But  this  extraordinary  man,  in  the 
mighty  reach  of  his  mind,  overlooked,  perhaps,  the  errors, 
which  a  minuter  investigation  of  the  created  things  on  this 
earth  might  have  taught  him. — What  shall  then  be  said  of 
the  great  ]\Ir.  Boyle,  who  looked  into  the  organic  structure 
of  all  matter,  even  to  the  inanimate  substances  which  the  foot 
treads  upon? — Such  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
equally  qualified  with  Mr.  Paine  to  look  up  through  nature 
to  nature's  God  ;  yet  the  result  of  all  Ms  contemplations  was 
the  most  confirmed  and  devout  belief  in  all  which  the  other 
holds  in  contempt,  as  despicable  and  drivelling  superstition. 
— But  this  error,  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  a  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  foundations  of  human  judgment,  and  the 
structure  of  that  understanding  which  God  has  given  us  for 
the  investigation  of  truth. — Let  that  question  be  answered 
by  Mr.  I^ocke,  who,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  devotion  and 
adoration,  was  a  Christian — INIr.  Locke,  whose  office  was  to 
detect  the  errors  of  thinking,  by  going  up  to  the  very 
fountains  of  thought,  and  to  direct  into  the  proper  track 
of  reasoning,  the  devious  mind  of  man,  by  showing  him 
its  whole  process,  from  the  first  perceptions  of  sense  to  the 
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last  conclusions  of  ratiocination  : — putting  a  rein  upon  false 
opinion,  by  practical  rules  for  the  conduct  of  human 
judgment. 

But  these  men,  it  may  be  said,  were  only  deep  thinkers, 
and  lived  in  their  closets,  unaccustomed  to  the  traffic  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  laws  which  practically  regulate  mankind. 
Gentlemen !  in  the  place  where  we  now  sit  to  administer 
the  justice  of  this  great  country,  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  presided  ; — whose  faith  in  Christianity  is 
an  exalted  commentary  upon  its  truth  and  reason,  and 
whose  life  was  a  glorious  example  of  its  fruits ; — whose 
justice,  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  will  be,  in  all  ages,  a  subject  of  the  highest 
reverence  and  admiration.  But  it  is  said  by  the  author, 
that  the  Cliristian  fable  is  but  the  tale  of  the  more  ancient 
superstitions  of  the  world,  and  may  be  easily  detected  by  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  mythologies  of  the  Heathens. 
— Did  Milton  understand  those  mythologies  ? — Was  he  less 
versed  than  Mr.  Paine  in  the  superstitions  of  the  world  ? 
No, — they  were  the  subject  of  his  immortal  song ;  and 
though  shut  out  from  all  recurrence  to  them,  he  poured  them 
forth  from  the  stores  of  a  memory  rich  with  all  that  man 
ever  knew,  and  laid  them  in  their  order  as  the  illustration  of 
real  and  exalted  faith,  the  unquestionable  source  of  that 
fervid  genius,  which  has  cast  a  kind  of  shade  upon  most  of 
the  other  works  of  man — 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw, — but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. ^ 

But  it  was  the  light  of  the  body  only  that  was  extinguished : 
The  CELESTIAL  LIGHT  shoiic  iuward,  and  enabled  him  to 
'justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.' — The  result  of  his  thinking 
was  nevertheless  not  quite  the  same  as  the  author's  before 
us.  The  mysterious  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
(which  this  work  blasphemes  in  words  so  unwhoUy  unfit  for 
the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  or  for  the  ear  of  a  Court  of  Justice, 

1  Thomas  Gray — The  Progress  of  Poesy. 
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that  I  dare  not,  and  will  not,  give  them  utterance)  Milton 
made  the  grand  conclusion  of  his  Pai^adisc  Lost,  the  rest 
from  his  finished  labours,  and  the  ultimate  hope,  expectation, 
and  glory  of  the  world. 

A  Virgin  is  his  Mother,  but  his  Sire, 

The  power  of  the  Most  High  ; — he  shall  ascend 

The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign 

With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  heavens. 

The  immortal  poet  having  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  angel  the  prophecy  of  man's  redemption,  follows  it  with 
that  solemn  and  beautiful  admonition,  addressed  in  the 
Poem  to  our  great  first  parent,  but  intended  as  an  address 
to  his  posterity  through  all  generations  : 

This  having  learn'd,  thou  hast  attain'd  the  sum 
Of  wisdom  ;  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 
Thou  knewst  by  name,  and  all  th'  ethereal  powers, 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works, 
Or  works  of  God  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea, 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoy'st. 
And  all  the  rule,  one  empire  ;  only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable,  add  faith, 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance,  add  love, 
By  name  to  come  call'd  Charity,  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  Paradise  within  thee,  happier  far. 

Thus  you  find  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or  splendid,  or 
illustrious,  amongst  created  beings ; — all  the  minds  gifted 
beyond  ordinary  nature,  if  not  inspired  by  its  universal 
Author  for  the  advancement  and  dignity  of  the  world, 
though  divided  by  distant  ages,  and  by  clashing  opinions, 
yet  joining  as  it  were  in  one  sublime  chorus,  to  celebrate 
the  truths  of  Christianity ;  laying  upon  its  holy  altars  the 
never-fading  offerings  of  their  immortal  wisdom. 

Against  all  this  concurring  testimony,  we  find  suddenly, 
from  the  author  of  this  book,  that  the  Bible  teaches  nothing 
but  '  LIES,  OBSCENITY,  CRUELTY,  and  INJUSTICE.'  Had  he 
ever  read  our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  the 
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great  principles  of  our  faith  and  duty  are  summed  up  ? — 
Let  us  all  but  read  and  practise  it ;  and  lies,  obscenity, 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  all  human  wickedness,  will  be 
banished  from  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  consideration  more,  which  I 
cannot  possibly  omit,  because  I  confess  it  affects  me  very 
deeply. — The  author  of  this  book  has  written  largely  on  public 
liberty  and  government  and  this  last  performance,  which  I 
am  now  prosecuting,  has,  on  that  account,  been  more  widely 
circulated,  and  principally  among  those  who  attached  them- 
selves from  principle  to  his  former  works. — This  circum- 
stance renders  a  public   attack  itpoji  all  revealed  religion 
from  such  a  writer  infinitely  more  dangerous.    The  religious 
and  moral  sense  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  the  great 
anclior,  which  alone  can  hold  the  vessel  of  the  state  amidst 
the  storms  which  agitate  the  world  ;  and  if  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  debauched  from  the  principles  of  religion, — the 
true  basis  of  that  humanity,  charity,  and  benevolence,  which 
have   been  so  long   the  national  characteristic ;   instead  of 
mixing  myself,  as  I  sometimes  have  done,  in  political  refor- 
mations, I  would  retire  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth, 
to   avoid   their   agitation ;    and   would    bear   not   only  the 
imperfections  and  abuses   complained  of  in  our  own  wise 
establishment,    but  even  the  worst  government   that  ever 
existed  in  the  world,  rather  than  go  to  the  work  of  refor 
mation  with  a  multitude  set  free  from  all  the  charities  of 
Christianity^  who  had  no  other  sense  of  God's  existence, 
than  was  to  be  collected  from  Mr.  Paine's  observation  of 
nature,    which   the   mass  of  mankind   have  no   leisure   to 
contemplate  ;  which  promises  no  future  rewards,  to  animate 
the  good  in  the  glorious  pursuit  of  human  happiness,  nor 
punishments  to  deter  the  wicked  from  destroying  it  even  in 
its  birth. — The  people  of  England   are  a  religious  people, 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  I 
will  lend  my  aid  to  keep  them  so. 

I  have  no  objections  to  the  most  extended  and  free  dis- 
cussions upon  doctrinal  points  of  the  Christian  rehgion  ;  and 
though  the  law  of  England  does  not  permit  it,  I  do  not 
dread  the  reasonings  of  Deists  against  the  existence  of 
Christianity  itself,  because,  as  was  said  by  its  divine  Author, 
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if  it  be  of  God  it  will  stand.  An  intellectual  book,  however 
erroneous,  addressed  to  the  intellectual  world  upon  so  pro- 
found and  complicated  a  subject,  can  never  work  the 
mischief  which  this  Indictment  is  calculated  to  repress. — 
Such  works  will  only  incite  the  minds  of  men  enlightened 
by  study,  to  a  closer  investigation  of  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  their  deepest  and  continued  contemplation. — The  powers 
of  the  mind  are  given  for  human  improvement  in  the 
progress  of  human  existence. — The  changes  produced  by 
such  reciprocations  of  lights  and  intelhgences  are  certain  in 
their  progression,  and  make  their  way  imperceptibly,  by  the 
final  and  irresistible  power  of  truth.  If  Christianity  be 
founded  in  falsehood,  let  us  become  Deists  hi  this  manner, 
and  I  am  contented. — But  tliis  book  has  no  such  object, 
and  no  such  capacity : — it  presents  no  arguments  to  the 
wise  and  enlightened ;  on  the  contrary,  it  treats  the  faith 
and  opinions  of  the  wisest  with  the  most  shocking  contempt, 
and  stirs  up  men,  without  the  advantages  of  learning,  or 
sober  thinking,  to  a  total  disbelief  of  ever3^thing  hitherto 
held  sacred  ;  and  consequently  to  a  rejection  of  all  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  state,  which  stand  only  upon  the 
assumption  of  their  trutli. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the 
deepest  regret  at  all  attacks  upon  the  Christian  religion  by 
authors  who  profess  to  promote  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
world. — For  under  w^hat  other  auspices  than  Christianity 
have  the  lost  and  sub\  erted  liberties  of  mankind  in  former 
ages  been  re-asserted  ? — By  what  zeal,  but  tlie  warm  zeal  of 
devout  Christians,  have  English  liberties  been  redeemed 
and  consecrated  ? — Under  what  other  sanctions,  even  in  our 
own  days,  have  liberty  and  happiness  been  spreading  to  the 
uttermost  corners  of  the  earth  ? — What  work  of  civiliza- 
tion, what  commonwealth  of  greatness,  has  this  bald  religion 
of  nature  ever  established  ? — We  see,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nations  that  have  no  other  light  than  that  of  nature  to  direct 
them,  sunk  in  barbarism,  or  slaves  to  arbitrary  go^ermen :s  ; 
whilst,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  great  career  of 
the  world  has  been  slowly,  but  clearly  advancing, — lighter 
at  every  step,  from  the  encouraging  prophecies  of  the 
Gospel,  and  leading,  I  trust  in  the  end,  to  universal  and 
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eternal  happiness.  Each  generation  of  mankind  can  see  but 
a  few  revolving  links  of  this  mighty  and  mysterious  chain  ; 
but  by  doing  our  several  duties  in  our  allotted  stations,  we 
are  sure  that  we  are  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  our  existence. 
— You,  I  trust,  will  fulfil  yours  this  day. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Westminster. 

21 5^  February,  1799. 

From  the  speech  in  defence  of  Mr.  Cuthell,  a  bookseller.  The  ch|Lrge 
was  that  he  had  sold  a  seditious  pamphlet  by  the  Revnd.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Wakefield.  This  pamphlet  was  a  reply  to  one  by  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF^ 
who  had  advised  the  public  to  submit  to  a  regular  system  of  high 
taxation  within  the  year  in  order  to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the 
State.  Erskine  argued  that  Cuthell  had  merely  been  negligent,  with 
no  criminal  motive. 

The  defendant  was  found  guilty. 

I  confess  for  one,  amidst  all  the  crimes  and  horrors  which 
1  certainly  feel  mankind  have  to  commiserate  at  this  moment, 
perhaps  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  period,  crimes 
and  horrors  which,  I  trust,  my  humanity  revolts  at  as  much 
as  any  other  man's,  1  see  nothing  to  fear  for  our  country  or 
its  government,  not  only  from  what  I  anticipate  as  their 
future  consequences,  but  from  what  they  have  produced 
already :  I  see  nothing  to  fear  for  England  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  monarchy  and  priesthood  of  France ;  and 
1  see  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  destruction  of  papal 
tyranny  and  superstition.  There  has  been  a  dreadful  scene 
of  misfortune  and  of  crime,  but  good  has,  through  all  times, 
been  brought  out  of  evil.  I  think  I  see  something  that 
is  rapidly  advancing  the  world  to  a  higher  state  of  civilisa- 
tion and  happiness,  by  the  destruction  of  systems  which 
retarded  both  :  the  means  have  been,  and  will  be,  terrible  ; 
but  they  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  hand  of 
God. — I  think  I  see  the  awful  arm  of  Providence,  not  stop- 
ping short  here,  but  stretched  out  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Mahometan  tyranny  and  superstition  also. — I  think  I  see 
the  freedom  of  the  whole  world  maturing  through  it ;  and 
so  far  from  the  evils  anticipated  by  many  men,  acting  for 
the  best,  but  groping  in  the  dark,  and  running  against  one 
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another,  I  think  I  see  future  peace  and  happiness  arising  out 
of  the  disorder  and  confusion  that  now  exists,  as  the  sun 
emerges  from  the  clouds :  nor  can  I  possibly  conceive  how 
all  this  ruin,  falling  upon  tyrannous  and  blasphemous 
establishments,  has  the  remotest  bearing  against  the  noble 
and  enlightened  system  of  our  beloved  country. — On  the 
contrary,  she  has  been  the  day-star  of  the  world,  purifying 
herself  from  age  to  age,  as  the  earliest  light  of  heaven  shone 
in  upon  her ;  and  spreading  with  her  triumphant  sails,  the 
influence  of  a  reformed  religion,  and  a  well-balanced  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  If  England,  then,  is  only  true  to  the 
principles  of  her  own  excellent  constitution,  the  revolt  of 
other  nations  against  their  own  systems  cannot  disturb  her 
government.  But  what,  after  all,  is  my  opinion,  or  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  or  the  collective  judgment  of  all 
human  beings  upon  the  scenes  now  before  us  ?  We  are 
like  a  swarm  of  ants  upon  an  ant-hill,  looking  only  at  the 
surface  we  stand  on ;  yet  affecting  to  dispose  of  the  universe, 
and  to  prescribe  its  course,  when  we  cannot  see  an  inch 
beyond  the  little  compass  of  our  transient  existence. 


The  Bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bexch. 
25th  April,  1799. 

From  the  speech  in  defence  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet  and  others.  The 
charge,  in  Erskine's  own  words,  was  as  follows  : — 

'  That  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  had  been  brought  by  legal  process  into 
the  custody  of  the  Sheriff  of  Kent ;  that  a  special  commission  had 
assembled  at  Maidstone  to  try  him  and  others  for  high  treason ;  that 
upon  the  opening  of  the  commission  he  had  been  again  committed  by 
the  Court  to  the  same  custody  ;  that  he  was  afterwards  again  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  and  found  not  guilty  ;  and  that  after  he  was  so  acquitted, 
but  before  he  was  in  strict  form  discharged  by  the  order  of  the  Court, 
the  Defendants  conspired  together  to  rescue  him.' 

The  Earl  of  Thanet  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  a£^1000  and  imprison- 
ment for  a  year  in  the  Tower. 

The  characteristics  of  nations  depend  more  upon  their 
histories  and  their  governments,  than  upon  the  temperaments 
of  men  arising  from  natural  causes.  The  English  consti- 
tution was  always,  in  theory,  a  constitution  of  freedom,  but 
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it  only  became  so  in  practice  by  the  numerous  and  finally 
successful  struggles  of  our  free  and  virtuous  ancestors 
against  oppressive  abuses  of  authority.  Many  eminent 
persons  to  whom  this  country  is  indebted  for  her  liberties, 
having  stood  upon  their  trials,  and  having  obtained  deliver- 
ances from  the  tribunals  of  justice,  has  gradually  produced 
a  general  sympathy  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  M^hen  men 
are  standing  for  life  or  for  death  before  their  country.  This 
is  an  almost  universal,  and  peculiarly  characteristic  feature 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  vulgar,  as  an  ignorant  and  even  an  immoral  prejudice, 
but  pervades  all  the  classes  of  society.  It  is  compounded 
of  a  principle  of  humanity,  of  a  spirit  of  national  pride  and 
dignity  in  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  and  of  a  sense  of 
security  derived  from  them.  No  reasoning,  therefore,  can 
be  more  false,  than  that,  when  men  are  accused,  and  even 
upon  pregnant  evidence,  of  conspiracies  against  the  Govern- 
ment, they  who  seem  to  feel  an  interest  in  their  deliverance 
are  alienated  in  their  affections  to  the  State.  Englishmen 
of  all  descriptions  receive  their  sense  of  innocence  from 
their  country's  verdict ;  and  they  feel  a  sort  of  satisfaction 
which,  I  verily  believe,  exists  in  no  other  country,  Irreligion 
and  false  liberty  have  been  seen  to  delight  in  blood, — to 
rejoice  in  revengeful  sacrifices, — to  think  it  music  to  hear 
the  agonizing  groans  of  expiring  sufferers,  and  a  spectacle 
of  triumph  to  gaze  upon  their  mutilated  bodies  ;  but  the 
sense  of  liberty  in  a  country  long  humanized  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  free  government,  shrinks  back  even  from  the 
consequences  of  the  justest  prosecutions, — looks  with  an 
eye  of  tenderness  upon  the  accused  even  before  the  con- 
science is  convinced  of  innocence,  and  feels  an  invincible 
impulse  of  pleasure  in  the  legal  deliverance  from  guilt. 
I^ong,  long  may  this  remain  the  characteristic  feature  of 
our  country ! 
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BY  common  consent,  Sheridan,  as  an  orator,  surpassed  in  brilliancy 
all  others  in  that  great  galaxy  of  stars  that  studded  the  years  in 
Avhich  he  shone.  And  yet  by  the  irony  of  fate  it  was  he  who  was  the 
worst  reported,  and  whose  orations  have  come  down  to  us  more  curtailed 
and  paraphrased  than  any  of  those  with  ^hich  this  collection  deals. 
So  far  as  the  records  of  our  Parliamentary  history  carry  us,  there  is  no 
occasion,  outside  the  celebrated  one  connected  with  Sheridan's  name,  on 
•which  the  effect  produced  by  a  single  speech  upon  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  members  of  the  House  of  Connnons  has  been  such,  that  with 
the  consent  of  all  parties  the  debate  has  been  adjourned,  not  that  its 
subject-matter  might  be  further  considered,  but  in  order  to  give  mem- 
bers time  to  regain  their  mental  composure  and  return  to  the  work  of 
the  House  in  possession  of  their  normal  balance  of  understanding. 
This  is  what  Sheridan  did,  and  he  alone,  in  all  the  crowded  centuries  of 
representative  government,  in  which  many  myriads  of  Parliamentary 
speeches  have  been  made  on  every  imaginable  subject  of  controversy. 

How  is  such  a  man  to  be  appraised  to-day,  when  the  fire  of  his 
genius  has  burnt  to  ashes  or  a  few  embers  only  remain  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  conflagration  ?  The  extracts  \\hich  follow  cannot  do  him 
justice,  nor  can  any  other  extracts,  nor  any  reported  matter  that  remains 
to  us.  But  though  the  veil  of  years  has  descended  upon  the  scene,  and 
blotted  out  the  splendour  that  dazzled  and  overpowered  those  who 
heard  him,  we  can  still  catch  the  faint  voices  of  that  far-off  time,  and 
the  applause,  and  the  distant  vibration  of  energy.  Just  as  we  can  some- 
times see  the  passing  forms  and  flickering  lights  behind  the  curtain 
which  has  fallen  upon  the  stage,  so  also,  in  this  case,  we  can  see  the 
shadow  of  that  incomparable  actor,  who,  by  the  magic  of  his  art,  was 
able  for  the  time  being  to  unhinge  reason,  and  paralyse  the  machinery 
of  judgment  in  the  coldest,  most  practical,  and  least  impressionable 
assembly  in  the  world. 
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The  House  of  Commons. 

1th  Febrimrij,  1787. 

A  fragment  of  the  celebrated  speech  in  the  debate  upon  the  charge 
brought  against  Warren  Hastings  of  having  confiscated  the  treasures  of 
the  Princesses  of  Oude.  Sheridan  spoke  in  support  of  the  charge  for 
five  hoars  and  a  half.  When  he  resumed  his  seat,  the  whole  House, 
together  with  the  peers  and  strangers  present  in  the  galleries,  burst  into 
applause  and  repeatedly  clapped  their  hands.  Burke  declared  the 
speech  to  be  the  most  astonishing  effort  of  eloquence,  argument,  and 
wit,  united,  of  which  there  was  any  record  or  tradition.  Fox  said — '  all 
he  had  ever  heard — all  that  he  had  ever  read,  when  compared  with  it, 
dwindled  into  nothing,  and  vanished  like  vapour  before  the  sun.'  Pitt 
acknowledged  that  it  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  and  possessed  everything  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish,  to 
agitate  and  control  the  human  mind.  So  great  was  the  eflfect  which  it 
produced,  that,  with  Pitfs  consent,  the  debate  was  adjourned,  to  enable 
members  to  regain  their  calm  and  recover  from  the  extraordinary 
excitement  which  it  had  created  in  their  minds.  Unfortunately,  the 
report  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  not  only  fragmentar}^  but  gives  a 
lamentably  inadequate  idea  of  what  its  merits  must  have  been. 

Is  Parliament  misspending  its  time,  by  enquiring  into 
the  oppressions  practised  on  millions  of  unfortunate  persons 
in  India,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  the  daring  delinquent^ 
who  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  enormous 
tyranny  and  rapacious  peculation,  to  exemplary  and  condign 
punishment  ?  Is  it  a  misuse  of  your  functions  to  be  dili- 
gent in  attempting,  by  the  most  effectual  means,  to  wipe  off 
the  disgrace  affixed  to  the  British  name  in  India,  and  to 
rescue  the  national  character  from  lasting  infamy  ?  Surely 
no  man  who  feels  for  either  the  one  or  the  other  will  think 
a  business  of  greater  moment,  or  magnitude,  can  occupy  his 
attention  ;  or  that  the  house  can,  with  too  much  steadiness, 
too  ardent  a  zeal,  or  too  industrious  a  perseverance,  pursue 
its  object.  Your  conduct  in  this  respect,  during  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year,  has  done  you  immortal  honour,  and 
proved  to  all  the  world,  that  however  degenerate  an 
example  of  Englishman  some  of  the  British  subjects  have 
exhibited  in  India,  the  people  of  England  collectively,, 
speaking  and  acting  by  their  representatives,  feel,  as  men 
should  feel  on  such  an  occasion,  that  they  are  anxious  to- 
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do  justice,  by  redressing  injuries,  and  punishing  offenders, 
however  high  their  rank,  however  elevated  their  station. 


I  hear  of  factions  and  parties  in  this  house,  and  know 
they  exist.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  upon  which  we  are 
not  broken  and  divided  into  sects.  The  prerogative  of  the 
crown  finds  its  advocates  among  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  privileges  of  the  people  find  opponents  even 
in  the  house  of  commons  itself  Habits,  connexions,  parties, 
all  lead  to  diversity  of  opinion.  But  when  inhumanity  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  observations,  it  finds  no  division  among 
us :  we  attack  it  as  our  common  enemy ;  and,  as  if  the 
character  of  this  land  was  involved  in  our  zeal  for  its  ruin, 
we  leave  it  not  till  it  is  completely  overthrown.  It  is  not 
given  to  this  house,  to  behold  the  objects  of  our  compassion 
and  benevolence  in  the  present  extensive  consideration,  as  it 
was  to  the  officers  who  relieved,  and  who  so  feelingly 
described  the  ecstatic  emotions  of  gratitude  in  the  instant  of" 
deliverance.  We  cannot  behold  the  workings  of  the  heart, 
the  quivering  lips,  the  trickling  tears,  the  loud  and  yet 
tremulous  joys  of  the  millions  whom  our  vote  of  this  night 
w^ill  for  ever  save  from  the  cruelty  of  corrupted  power.  But 
though  we  cannot  directly  see  the  effect,  is  not  the  true 
enjoyment  of  our  benevolence  increased  by  the  blessing 
being  conferred  unseen  ?  Will  not  the  omnipotence  of 
Britain  be  demonstrated  to  the  wonder  of  nations,  by 
stretching  its  mighty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saving  by 
its  fiat  distant  millions  from  destruction  ?  And  will  the 
blessings  of  the  people  thus  saved,  dissipate  in  empty  air ! 
No  !  if  I  may  dare  to  use  the  figure, — we  shall  constitute 
Heaven  itself  our  proxy,  to  receive  for  us  the  blessings  of 
their  pious  gratitude,  and  the  prayers  of  their  thanksgiving. 
— It  is  with  confidence,  therefore.  Sir,  that  I  move  you  on. 
this  charge,  '  that  Warren  Hastings  be  impeached.' 
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Westminster  Hall. 

Qth  June,  1788. 

(Trial  of  Warrex  Hastings.) 

From  the  speech  delivered  in  .summing  up  the  evidence  against 
Hastings  in  respect  of  his  alleged  ill-treatment  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude. 

The  discontents  which  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Oude 
have  been  also,  and  with  similar  justice,  attributed  to  these 
princesses  and  form  the  third  and  last  article  of  charge 
against  them.  But  the  conduct  of  the  officers  residing  in 
that  province ;  the  repeated  complaints  from  the  natives ; 
and  the  acknowledged  rapacity  of  Colonel  Hannay,  leave 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  those  discontents  to  the  source 
whence  they  originated.  The  nabob  himself  was  so  well 
convinced  of  the  tyranny  of  Colonel  Hannay,  that  on  a 
proposition  coming  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  send  him  back 
into  the  province,  the  nabob  swore  by  JMahomet,  '  that  if 
the  colonel  were  sent  back,  he  would  quit  the  province  and 
come  to  reside  with  ]Mr.  Hastings.'  The  governor-general, 
some  time  after,  sent  an  apology  for  the  suggestion  ;  but  it 
was  then  too  late — Colonel  Hannay  was  dead — and  the 
province  was  desolate  ! 

Should  a  stranger  survey  the  land  formerly  Sujah 
Dowlah's,  and  seek  the  cause  of  its  calamity — should  he 
ask,  what  monstrous  madness  had  ravaged  thus,  with  wide- 
spread war — what  desolating  foreign  foe — what  disputed 
succession — what  religious  zeal — what  fabled  monster  had 
stalked  abroad,  and  with  malice  and  mortal  enmity  to  man 
had  withered  with  the  gripe  of  death  every  growth  of  nature 
and  humanity — all  the  means  of  delight,  and  each  original, 
simple  principle  of  bare  existence  ?  The  answer  will  be,  if 
any  answer  dare  be  given, — '  No,  alas  !  not  one  of  these 
things  ! — no  desolating  foreign  foe  ! — no  disputed  succes- 
sion ! — no  religious  super-serviceable  zeal !  This  damp  of 
death  is  the  mere  effusion  of  British  amity ;  we  sink  under 
the  pressure  of  their  support — we  writhe  under  the  gripe  of 
their  pestiferous  alliance  ! ' 

Thus  they  suffered,  in   barren   anguish  and  ineffectual 
ijewailings.     And,  '  O  audacious  fallacy  ! '  says  the  defence 
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of  Mr.  Hastings.    '  What  cause  was  there  for  any  incidenta! 
ills,  but  their  own  resistance  ? ' 

The  cause  was  nature  in  the  first-born  principles  of  man. 
It  grew  wuth  his  growth  !  it  strengthened  with  his  strength  ! 
It  taught  him  to  understand ;  it  enabled  him  to  feel ;  for 
where  there  is  human  fate,  can  there  be  a  penury  of  human 
feeling?  Where  there  is  injury,  will  there  not  be  resent- 
ment? Is  not  despair  to  be  followed  by  courage?  The 
God  of  battles  pervades  and  penetrates  the  inmost  spirit  of 
man,  and  rousing  him  to  shake  off  the  burthen  that  is 
grievous,  and  the  yoke  that  is  galling,  will  reveal  the  law 
written  in  his  heart,  and  the  duties  and  privileges  of  his 
nature — the  grand,  universal  compact  of  man  with  man  ! 
That  power  is  delegated  in  trust  for  the  good  of  all  wha 
obey  it ; — that  the  rights  of  men  must  arm  against  man's 
oppression,  for  that  indifference  were  treason  to  human 
state ;  and  patience,  nothing  less  than  blasphemy  against 
the  laws  which  govern  the  world. 

That  this  representation  is  not  exaggerated,  would 
appear  from  the  description  of  Major  Nay  lor,  who  suc- 
ceeded Colonel  Hannay,  and  who  had  previously  saved  him 
from  the  vengeance  which  the  assembled  i^yots,  or  husband- 
men were  about  to  take  on  their  oppressors.  The  progress 
of  extortion,  it  appears,  had  not  been  uniform  in  that  pro- 
vince ;  it  had  absolutely  increased  as  its  resources  failed  ; 
and  as  the  labour  of  exaction  became  more  diflHcult,  the 
jorice  of  that  increased  labour  had  been  charged  as  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  the  wretched  inhabitants  !  At  length,  even  in 
their  meek  bosoms,  where  injiwy  never  before  begot  resent- 
ment^ nor  despair  aroused  to  courage,  increased  oppression 
had  its  due  effect.  They  assembled  round  their  oppressor, 
and  nearly  made  him  their  sacrifice.  So  deeply  were  they 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  their  wrongs,  that  they  would 
not  even  accept  of  life  from  those  who  had  rescued  Colonel 
Hannay.  They  presented  themselves  to  the  swords  of  the 
soldiery ;  and  as  they  lay  bleeding  on  the  banks  of  their 
sacred  stream,  they  comforted  themselves  with  the  ghastly 
hope,  that  their  blood  would  not  descend  into  the  soil,  but 
that  it  would  ascend  to  the  view  of  the  God  of  nature,  and 
there   claim  a  retribution  for  their  wrongs  !     Of  a  people 
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thus  injured,  and  thus  feeling,  it  was  an  audacious  fallacy  to 
attribute  the  conduct  to  any  external  impulse. — That  God, 
who  gave  them  the  form  of  man^  implanted  also  the  wish 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  man.  Though  simple  in  their 
manners,  they  were  not  so  uninformed  as  not  to  know  that 
power  is  in  every  state  a  trust  reposed  for  the  general  good ; 
and  that  the  trust  being  once  abused,  it  should  of  course  be 
instantly  resented. 


It  must  undoubtedly  bear  a  strange  appearance,  that  a 
man  of  reputed  abihty  should,  even  when  acting  wrongly, 
have  had  recourse  to  so  many  bungling  artifices,  and  spread 
so  thin  a  veil  over  his  deceptions.  But  those  who  testify  any 
surprise  at  this  circumstance,  must  have  attended  but  little 
to  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Through  the  whole 
course  of  his  conduct  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  one 
general  rule — to  keep  as  clear  as  possible  of  the  fact  which 
he  was  to  relate  !  Observing  this  maxim,  his  only  study  is 
to  lay  a  foundation  as  fa?iciful a.nd  as  ornamental  as  possible  ; 
— then  by  a  superadded  mass  of  fallacies,  the  superstructure 
is  soon  complete,  though  by  some  radical  defect  it  never 
fails  to  tumble  on  his  own  head : — rising  from  those  ruins, 
however,  he  is  soon  found  rearing  a  similar  edifice,  but  with 
a  like  effect.  Delighting  in  difficulties,  he  disdains  the 
plain  and  secure  foundation  of  truth  ;  he  loves,  on  the 
contrary,  to  build  on  a  precipice,  and  encamp  on  a  mine. 
Inured  to  falls,  he  feels  not  the  danger ;  and  frequent  defeats 
have  given  him  a  hardihood,  without  impressing  a  sense  of 
the  disgrace. 

It  has  been  a  maxim  once  as  much  admitted  in  the 
practice  of  common  life,  as  in  the  school  of  philosophy,  that 
where  heaven  is  inclined  to  destroy  the  vice,  it  begins  by 
debasing  the  intellect.  This  idea  was  carried  still  farther  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  ^  who  opened  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  who  declared  that  prudence  and  vice  were  things 
absolutely  incompatible  : — that  the  vicious  man  being 
deprived  of  his  best  energies,  and  curtailed  in  his  pro- 
portion of  understanding,  was  left  with  such  a  short-sighted 

^  Mr.  Burke. 
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degree  of  penetration  as  could  not  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  prudence.  This  sentiment  does  honour  to  the 
name  of  my  right  honourable  friend  ;  to  whom  I  look  up 
with  homage ! — whose  genius  is  commensurate  with  his 
philanthropy — whose  memory  will  stretch  itself  beyond  the 
fleeting  objects  of  any  little  partial  shuffling,  through  the 
whole  wide  range  of  human  knowledge,  and  honourable 
aspiration  after  human  good ;  as  large  as  the  system  which 
forms  life — as  lasting  as  those  objects  that  adorn. 

But  it  is  still  to  be  remembered,  that  there  are  other 
characters  besides  a  Caesar  and  a  Cromwell ;  who,  acting  on 
determination  inimical  to  virtue,  and  hostile  to  the  laws  of 
society,  have  proceeded,  if  not  with  prudence,  yet  with  an  all- 
commanding  sagacity,  that  is  productive  of  similar  effects. 
These,  however,  are  isolated  characters,  which  leave  the  vice 
that  dares  to  follow  either  in  a  state  of  despondent  vassalage, 
or  involve  it  in  destruction.  Such  is  the  present  instance 
of  failure ;  and  such  it  is  always  to  be  trusted  will  be  that  of 
every  other  who  regards  such  characters  with  an  eye  of 
emulation.  Such  is  the  perpetual  law  of  nature,  that  virtue, 
whether  placed  in  a  circle  more  contracted,  or  enlarged, 
moves  with  sweet  consent  in  its  allotted  orbit ;  there  is  no 
dissonance  to  jar,  no  asperity  to  divide ;  and  that  harmony, 
which  makes  its  felicity,  at  the  same  time  constitutes  its 
protection.  Of  vice,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  are  disunited, 
and  each  in  barbarous  language  clamours  for  its  pre-eminence. 
It  is  a  scene,  where,  though  one  domineering  passion  may 
have  sway,  the  others  still  press  forward  with  their  dissonant 
claims,  and  in  the  moral  world,  effects  still  awaiting  on  their 
causes,  the  discord  of  course  ensures  the  defeat. 

Westminster  Hall. 

13//^  June,  1788. 

(TmAL  OF  Warren  Hastings.) 

A  continuation  of  the  indictment  against  Hastings. 

It  is  in  some  degree  observable,  that  not  one  of  the 
private  letters  of  INlr.  Hastings  has  been  produced  at  any 
time.     Even  JNIiddleton,  when  all   confidence  was   broken 
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between  them  by  the  production  of  his  private  correspon- 
dence at  Calcutta,  either  feeUng  for  his  own  safety,  or  sunk 
under  the  fascinating  influence  of  his  master,  did  not  dare 
attempt  a  retahation !  The  letters  of  Middleton,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  prove  the  situation  of  the  nabob,  when 
pressed  to  the  measure  of  resuming  the  jaghires,  in  which 
he  has  been  represented  as  acting  wholly  from  himself.  He 
is  there  described  as  lost  in  sullen  melancholy — with  feelings 
agitated  beyond  expression,  and  with  every  mark  of  agonised 
sensibility.  To  such  a  degree  was  this  apparent,  that  even 
Middleton  was  moved  to  interfere  for  a  temporary  respite, 
in  which  he  might  be  more  reconciled  to  the  measure.  '  I 
am  fully  of  opinion,'  said  he,  '  that  the  despair  of  the  nabob 
must  impel  him  to  violence ;  I  know  also  that  the  violence 
must  be  fatal  to  himself;  but  yet  1  think,  that  with  his 
present  feelings  he  will  disregard  all  consequences.'  I\lr. 
Johnson  also,  the  assistant-resident,  wrote  at  the  same  time 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  to  aver  to  him  that  the  measure  was 
dangerous,  that  it  would  require  a  total  reform  of  the  col- 
lection, which  could  not  be  made  without  a  campaign  I 
This  is  British  justice !  this  is  British  humanity !  Mr. 
Hastings  ensures  to  the  allies  of  the  company,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  their  prosperity  and  his  protection ;  the 
former  he  secures  by  sending  an  army  to  plunder  them  of 
their  wealth  and  to  desolate  their  soil !  His  protection  is 
fraught  with  a  similar  security,  like  that  of  a  vulture  to  a 
lamb;  grappling  in  its  vitals  !  thirsting  for  its  blood  !  scaring 
off  each  petty  kite  that  hovers  round ;  and  then,  with  an 
insulting  perversion  of  terms,  calling  sacrifice  pi^otcction  ! — 
an  object  for  which  history  seeks  for  any  similarity  in  vain. 
The  deep  searching  annals  of  Tacitus  ; — the  luminous  philo- 
sophy of  Gibbon ; — all  the  records  of  man's  transgressing, 
from  original  sin  to  the  present  period,  dwindle  into  com- 
parative insignificance  of  enormity,  both  in  aggravation  of 
vile  principles  and  extent  of  their  consequential  ruin !  The 
victims  of  this  oppression  were  confessedly  destitute  of  all 
power  to  resist  their  oppressors  ;  but  that  debility,  which 
from  other  bosoms  would  have  claimed  some  compassion, 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  suffering,  here  excited  but  the 
ingenuity   of  torture !     Even    when   every    feeUng   of  the 
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nabob  was  subdued,  nature  made  a  lingering,  feeble  stand 
within  his  bosom  ;  but  even  then  that  cold  unfeeling  spirit 
of  magnanimity,  with  whom  his  doom  was  fixed,  returned 
with  double  acrimony  to  its  purpose,  and  compelled  him  to 
inflict  on  a  parent  that  destruction,  of  which  he  was  himself 
reserved  but  to  be  the  last  victim  ! 

Yet,  when  cruelty  seemed  to  have  reached  its  bounds, 
and  guilt  to  have  ascended  to  its  climax,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  character  of  Mr.  Hastings  which  seemed  to 
transcend  the  latter,  and  overleap  the  former ;  and  of  this 
kind  was  the  letter  to  the  nabob  which  was  despatched  on 
this  occasion.  To  rebuke  JMr.  Middleton  for  his  moderation, 
as  was  instantly  done,  was  easily  performed  through  the 
medium  of  a  public  and  a  private  letter.  But  to  write  to 
the  nabob  in  such  a  manner  that  the  command  might  be 
conveyed,  and  yet  the  letter  afterwards  shown  to  the  world, 
was  a  task  of  more  difficulty,  but  which  it  appears  by  the 
event  was  admirably  suited  to  the  genius  of  j\lr.  Hastings. 
His  letter  was  dated  the  15th  February,  1782,  though  the 
jaghires  had  been  then  actually  seized ;  and  it  is  in  proof 
that  it  had  been  sent  at  a  much  earlier  period.  He  there 
assured  the  nabob  of  his  coincidence  with  his  wishes  respect- 
ing the  resumption  of  the  jaghires ;  he  declares,  that  if  he 
found  any  difficulty  in  the  measure,  he,  Mr.  Hastings, 
would  go  to  his  assistance  in  person,  and  lend  his  aid  to 
punish  those  who  opposed  it ;  '  for  that  nothing  could  be 
more  ardent  than  his  friendship,  or  more  eager  than  his  zeal 
for  his  welfare.'  The  most  desperate  intention  was  clothed 
in  the  mildest  language.  But  the  nabob  knew,  by  sad 
experience,  the  character  with  whom  he  liad  to  deal,  and 
therefore  was  not  to  be  deceived ;  he  saw  the  dagger 
glistening  in  the  hand  which  was  treacherously  extended, 
as  if  to  his  assistance,  and  from  that  moment  the  last  faint 
ray  of  nature  expired  in  his  bosom.  Mr.  JNIiddleton  from 
that  time  extended  his  iron  sceptre  without  resistance  ;  the 
jaghires  were  seized — every  measure  was  carried — and  the 
nabob,  with  his  feelings  lacerated  and  his  dignity  degraded, 
was  no  longer  considered  as  an  object  of  regard.  Though 
these  are  circumstances  exasperating  to  the  human  heart, 
which   feels   the   smallest   remains  of  sensibility,  yet  it  is 
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necessary,  in  idea,  to  review  the  whole  from  the  time  that 
this  treachery  was  first  conceived,  to  that  when,  by  a  series 
of  artifices  the  most  execrable,  it  was  brought  to  a  comple- 
tion. Mr.  Hastings  will  there  be  seen  standing  aloof  indeed, 
but  not  inactive  in  the  war  !  He  will  be  discovered  in 
reviewing  his  agents,  rebuking  at  one  time  the  pale  con- 
science of  Mr.  ftliddleton,  and  at  another,  relying  on  the 
stouter  villany  of  Hyder  Beg  Cawn.  With  all  the  calmness 
of  veteran  delinquency,  his  eye  ranged  through  the  busy 
prospect,  piercing  through  the  darkness  of  subordinate  guilt,, 
and  arranging  with  congenial  adroitness  the  tools  of  his 
crimes,  and  the  instruments  of  his  cruelty. 

The  feelings  of  the  several  parties  at  this  time  will  be 
most  properly  judged  by  their  respective  correspondence. 
When  the  Bow  JBegum,  despairing  of  redress  from  the 
nabob,  addressed  herself  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  guarantee  Avhich  he  had  signed,  she  was  instantly 
promised  that  the  amount  of  her  jaghire  should  be  made 
good ;  though  Mr.  JNliddleton  said  he  could  not  interfere 
with  the  sovereign  decision  of  the  nabob  respecting  the 
lands.  The  deluded  and  unfortunate  woman  '  thanked  God 
that  Mr.  Middleton  was  at  hand  for  her  relief,'  at  the 
very  instant  when  he  was  directing  every  effort  for  her 
destruction ;  when  he  had  actually  written  the  orders 
which  were  to  take  the  collection  out  of  the  hands  of  her 
agents !  Even  when  the  Begum  was  undeceived — when 
she  found  that  British  faith  was  no  protection — when  she 
found  that  she  should  leave  the  country,  and  prayed  to 
the  god  of  nations  not  to  grant  his  peace  to  those  who 
remained  behind,  still  there  was  no  charge  of  rebellion, — 
no  recrimination  made  to  all  her  reproaches  for  the  broken 
faith  of  the  English ; — nay,  when  stung  to  madness,  she 
asked,  '  how  long  would  be  their  reign  ? '  no  mention  of  her 
disaffection  was  brought  forward ;  the  stress  is  therefore 
idle,  which  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  strive  to  lay  on 
these  expressions  of  an  injured  and  enraged  woman.  When 
at  last  irritated  beyond  bearing,  she  denounced  infamy  on 
the  heads  of  her  oppressors,  who  is  there  who  will  not  say 
that  she  spoke  in,  a  projj/iefic  spirit,  and  that  what  she 
had   then  predicted,  had  not  even  to  its  last  letter   been 
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accomplished !  But  did  INIr.  ISIiddleton,  even  to  this 
violence,  retort  any  particle  of  accusation  ?  No  ;  he  sent  a 
jocose  reply  stating  that  he  had  received  such  a  letter  under 
her  seal,  but  that  from  its  contents  he  could  not  suspect  it 
to  come  from  her ;  and  hoping,  therefore,  that  she  might 
detect  the  forgery !  Thus  did  he  add  to  foul  injuries  the 
vile  aggravation  of  a  In^ittal  jest;  like  the  tiger  that  prowls 
over  the  scene  where  his  ravages  were  committed,  he  showed 
the  savageness  of  his  nature  by  grirming  over  his  prey,  and 
fawning  over  the  last  agonies  of  his  unfortunate  ^•ictim. 


I  come  next  to  the  circumstances  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Bahr  Ally  Cawn  and  Jewar  Ally  Cawn,  the  ministers  of 
the  nabob.  With  them  was  confined  that  arch-rebel,  Sump- 
shire  Cawn,  by  whom  every  bit  of  hostility  that  had  taken 
place  against  the  English  is  stated  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. No  inquiry,  however,  was  made  concerning  his 
treason,  though  none  has  been  held  respecting  the  treasure 
of  the  others.  He  was  not  so  far  noticed  as  to  be  deprived 
of  his  food ;  nor  w^as  he  even  comphmented  vf'ith.  fetters ! 
and  yet,  when  he  is  on  a  future  day  to  be  informed  of  the 
mischiefs  he  is  now  stated  to  have  done,  he  must  think 
that  on  being  forgotten,  he  has  had  a  very  providential 
escape  I  The  others  were,  on  the  contrary,  taken  from  their 
milder  prison  at  Fyzabad  ;  and  when  threats  could  effect 
nothing,  transferred  by  the  meek  humanity  of  ]\lr.  Middle- 
ton  to  the  fortress  of  Chunargur.  There,  where  the  British 
flag  was  flying,  they  were  doomed  to  deeper  dungeons, 
heavier  chains,  and  severer  punishments  ; — there,  where  that 
flag  was  flying,  which  is  wont  to  cheer  the  depressed,  and  to 
elate  the  subdued  heart  of  misery,  these  venerable,  but  un- 
fortunate men,  were  fated  to  encounter  something  lower 
than  2)erdition,  and  something  blacker  than  despair!  It 
appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Holt  and  others,  that  they 
were  both  cruelly  flogged,  though  one  was  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  to  extort  a  confession  of  the  buried  wealth 
of  the  Begums !  Being  charged  with  disaffection,  they 
proclaimed  their  innocence.  '  Tell  us  where  are  the  remain- 
ing treasures  (was  the  reply) — it  is  only  treachery  to  your 
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immediate  sovereigns ; — and  you  will  then  be  fit  associates 
for  the  representatives  of  British  faith  and  British  justice 
in  India  !  '  Oh  !  Faith,  oh  Justice  !— I  conjure  you,  by  your 
sacred  names,  to  depart  for  a  moment  from  this  place, 
though  it  be  your  pecuUar  residence ;  nor  hear  your  names 
profaned  by  such  a  sacrilegious  combination  as  that  which  I 
am  now  compelled  to  repeat ! — where  all  the  fair  forms 
of  nature  and  art,  truth  and  peace,  poUcy  and  honour, 
shrink  back  aghast  from  the  deleterious  shade !  where  all 
existences,  nefarious  and  vile,  have  sway; — where,  amidst 
the  black  agents  on  one  side,  and  Middleton  with  Impey 
on  the  other,  the  toughest  head,  the  most  unfeeling  heart  I 
the  great  figure  of  the  piece,  characteristic  in  his  place, 
stands  aloof  and  independent  from  the  puny  profligacy  in 
his  train ! — but  far  from  idle  and  inactive, — turning  a 
malignant  eye  on  all  mischief  that  awaited  him ! — the 
nmltiplied  apparatus  of  temporising  expedients,  and  intimi- 
dating instruments  ! — now  cringing  on  his  prey  and  fawning 
on  his  vengeance ! — now  quickening  the  limpid  pace  of 
craft,  and  forcing  every  stand  that  retiring  nature  can  make 
in  the  heart !  violating  the  attachments  and  the  decorums  of 
life !  sacrificing  every  emotion  of  tenderness  and  honour ! 
and  flagitiously  levelling  all  the  distinctions  of  national 
characteristics  !  with  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes  and  aggrava- 
tions, beyond  the  reach  of  thought  for  human  malignity  to 
perpetrate,  or  human  vengeance  to  punish  ! 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  the  human 
heart,  that  the  Begums  would  have  been  themselves 
exempted  from  a  share  in  these  sufferings  ;  and  that  they 
would  have  been  wounded  only  through  the  sides  of  their 
ministers.  The  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the  fact.  Their 
palace  was  surrounded  by  a  guard,  which  was  withdrawn  by 
ilajor  Gilpin,  to  avoid  the  growing  resentments  of  the 
people,  and  replaced  by  jNIr.  Middleton,  through  his  fears 
from  that  'dreadful  responsibility'  which  was  imposed  on 
him  by  Mr.  Hastings.  The  women  of  the  Khord  JMahal, 
who  had  not  been  involved  in  the  Begums'  supposed  crimes  ; 
who  had  raised  no  sub-rebellion  of  their  own  ;  and  who,  it  has 
been  proved,  lived  in  a  distinct  dwelling,  were  causelessly 
involved    in  the   same  punishment.     Their   residences  sur- 
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rounded  with  guards,  they  were  driven  to  despair  by  famine, 
and  when  they  poured  forth  in  sad  procession,  were  driven 
back  by  the  soldiery,  and  beaten  with  bludgeons  to  the 
scene  of  madness  which  they  had  quitted.  These  are  acts 
which,  when  told,  need  no  comment ;  I  will  not  offer  a 
single  syllable  to  awaken  your  lordsliips'  feelings  ;  but  leave 
it  to  the  facts  which  have  been  proved,  to  make  their  own 
impressions. 


The  board  of  directors  received  the  advices  which  JNIr. 
Hastings  thought   proper    to    transmit ;    but   though   un- 
furnished with  any  other  materials  to  form  their  judgments, 
they  expressed  very  strongly  their  doubts,  and  as  properly 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  dis- 
affection of  the  Begums ;  pronouncing  it,  at  the  same  time, 
a  debt  which  was  due  to   the    honour  and  justice   of  the 
British  nation.     This  inquiry,  however,  on   the   directions 
reaching  India,  Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
to   elude.     He  stated  to  the  council,   that    'if  on   inquiry 
certain   facts   appeared,'   no   inquiry   was   thereby    directly 
enjoined  !     '  It  would  revive  (said  he)  those  animosities  that 
subsisted  between  the  Begums  and  the   vizier,  which  had 
then  subsided.     If  the  former  were  inclined  to  appeal  to  a 
foreign  jurisdiction,  they  were  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
feeling,  and  should  be  left  to  make  their  own  complaint.' 
All  this,  however,  was   nothing   to   the   magnificent   para- 
graph which  concluded  this  minute,  and  to  which  I  also 
request   the   attention   of  the   court.     '  Beside    (said    JMr. 
Hastings)  I    hope  it  will  not  be  a  departure  from   official 
language  to  say,  that  the  majesty  of  justice  ought  not  to 
be  approached    without    solicitation ;    she    ought    not    to 
descend    to    inflame    or    provoke,    but    to    withhold    her 
judgment,    until  she  is    called  on    to  determine  ! '     What 
is  still    more   astonishing,    is,  that    Sir   .lohn    Macpherson, 
(who,  though  a  gentleman  of  sense  and  honour,  is   rather 
Oriental  in  his  imagination,  and  not  learned  in  the  sublime 
and  beautifiii,  and  who  formed  the  immortal  leader  of  this 
prosecution,    having   before    opposed    Mr.    Hastings)    was 
caught   by  this  bold  bombastic  quibble^  and  joined  in   the 
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same  words,  '  that  the  majesty  of  justice  ought  not  to  be 
approached  without  sohcitation.' 

But  justice  is  not  this  halt  and  miserable  object !  it  is 
not  the  ineffective  bauble  of  an  Indian  pagod  ! — it  is  not  the 
portentous  phantom  of  despair ; — it  is  not  like  any  fabled 
monster,  formed  in  the  eclipse  of  reason,  and  found  in 
some  unhallowed  grove  of  superstitious  darkness  and  political 
dismay  !     No,  my  lords  ! 

In  the  happy  reverse  of  all  these,  I  turn  from  this  dis- 
gusting caricature  to  the  real  image ! — Justice  I  have  now 
before  me,  august  and  pure ;  the  abstract  idea  of  all  that 
would  be  perfect  in  the  spirits  and  the  aspirings  of  men ! — 
where  the  mind  rises,  where  the  heart  expands  ; — Avhere 
the  countenance  is  ever  placid  and  benign — where  her 
favourite  attitude  is  to  stoop  to  the  unfortunate — to  hear 
their  cry  and  to  help  them, — to  rescue  and  relieve,  to 
succour  and  save :— majestic  from  its  mercy ;  venerable 
from  its  utility : — uphfted  without  pride, — firm  without  obdu- 
racy : — beneficent  in  each  preference  : — lovely,  though  in 
her  frown  ! 

On  that  justice  I  rely ;  deliberate  and  sure,  abstracted 
from  all  party  purpose  and  political  speculations  !  not  in 
words,  but  on  facts  ! — You,  my  lords,  who  hear  me,  I  con- 
jure by  those  rights  it  is  your  best  privilege  to  preserve ;  by 
that  fame  it  is  your  best  pleasure  to  inherit ;  by  all  those 
feelings  which  refer  to  the  first  term  in  the  series  of  exist- 
ence, the  original  compact  of  our  nature — our  controlling 
rank  in  the  creation.  This  is  the  call  on  all  to  administer 
to  truth  and  equity,  as  they  would  satisfy  the  laws  and 
satisfy  themselves,  with  the  most  exalted  bliss  possible,  or 
conceivable  for  our  nature, — the  self-approving  conscious- 
ness of  virtue,  when  the  condemnation  we  look  for  will  be 
one  of  the  most  ample  mercies  accomplished  for  mankind 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  ! 
My  lords,  I  have  done. 
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The   House  of  Com.mons. 
14itk  December,  1707. 

Sheridan  delivered  this  speech  in  opposition  to  Pitt's  motion — '  That 
the  bill  for  raising  a  sum  for  the  supplies  of  the  year,  by  an  increased 
assessment  of  taxes,  be  read  a  second  time."' 

The  people,  we  are  told,  must  now  submit  to  great 
burdens,  and  these  burdens  shall  fall  where  property  is 
great.  But  when  they  are  called  on  to  submit  to  great 
burdens,  in  my  opinion,  they  should  have  great  examples 
to  encourage  them.  They  are  told,  your  private  interest  is 
nothing,  the  public  interest  must  be  all  to  you.  But  with 
what  face  can  this  language  be  held  to  them,  either  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  or  his  new  converts  ?  For  is  there  a 
man  among  them  who  has  not  betrayed  more  anxiety  to 
secure  his  own  individual  job,  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
than  to  contribute  towards  relieving  the  country  from  the 
burdens  under  which  it  groans  ?  When  we  hear  that  in  one 
office — that  of  the  secretary  at  war — the  clerks  have  fees 
and  perquisites  from  the  amount  of  £5000  to  £18,000,  some 
gentlemen  may  treat  such  perquisites  as  mere  parings  of 
cheese  and  ends  of  candles,  but  the  public  must  wonder  at 
the  immense  size  of  this  consecrated  cheese,  and  be  dazzled 
with  the  light  of  those  flaming  tapers,  that  thus  blaze  on  the 
altar  of  corruption. 

As  to  the  measure  more  immediately  before  the  house, 
I  cannot  but  mark  it  with  my  strongest  disapprobation ;  nor 
can  I  wait  for  its  going  into  a  committee  before  1  express 
my  opinion  upon  it ;  for  no  possible  modification  it  can 
receive  will  be  able  to  reconcile  me  to  a  measure,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  I  abhor.  It  is  a  measure  that  argues  the 
grossest  and  most  irrational  violation  and  outrage  of  the 
regulations  of  all  taxes  ;  it  runs  foul  on  all  the  principles  on 
which  they  can  be  raised  ;  it  is  a  penalty  on  economy — a 
bounty  on  perjury — a  libel  on  the  public  spirit — a  commis- 
ision  of  bankruptcy  against  the  whole  commercial  part  of  the 
community.  To  show  the  impracticability  of  such  a  measure, 
I  shall  not  now  detain  the  house  with  any  detail  of  argu- 
ment ;  it  stands  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  resolutions 
unanimously  voted  this  day  by  the  city  of  London,  and 
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which  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  very  numerous  class 
of  householders  ever  to  pay  the  tax,  should  the  proposed 
mode  of  raising  it  be  unfortunately  passed  into  a  law.  It  is  a 
fact  equally  evident,  that  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  taxes 
now  imposed  upon  them.  Indeed,  when  so  large  a  class  of 
the  community  are  unable  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  we  must  be  very  near  the  end  of  our  resources. 
But  we  are  told,  it  will  not  affect  the  poorer  descriptions  of 
the  people.  No  assertion  can  be  more  unfounded  :  for  must 
it  not  touch  all  those  profits  arising  from  the  luxuries  in 
which  the  rich  indulge  ?  Must  not  the  retrenchments  of 
the  wealthy  trench  on  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  poor  ? 
Yes — you  may  tell  us,  they  are  not  taxed.  The  poor  are 
not  taxed,  I  allow  you  ;  but  they  will  be  starved  ;  for  they 
must  be  starved  who  derived  their  livelihood  from  the 
expenses  of  the  great. 

Numberless  are  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  to  the 
principle  of  this  bill ;  it  goes  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  expendi- 
ture, and  not  upon  property.     But  I  would  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  property  should  be  taxed,  could 
he  devise  a  criterion  by  which  it  could  be  accurately  esti- 
mated ;  but  surely  he  will  not  say,  that  carriages,  horses,  &c. 
are  a  perfect  criterion  of  property ;  he  has  already  admitted 
that  they  are  not,  and  in  this  I  also  agree  with  him.     But 
sure  I  am,  that  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  present  bill 
must  tend  to  ferret  out  all  property ;  but  can  this  end  be 
attained  without  the  disclosure  of  the  means  of  individuals  ? 
If  such  a  system  be,  therefore,  enforced,  will  it  not  go  to 
erect  in  every  parish  a  fiscal  inquisition,  to  pry  into  the 
property  of  individuals,  to  ascertain   their   gains   or   their 
profits,  and  thus  lay  open  and  expose  the  improvement  or 
decay  of  their  circumstances  ?    Will  not  such  a  system  prove 
hostile  and  fatal  to  all  industry,  to  all  trade,  and  cut  up  by 
the   roots   every  species   of  property?     I^ook   at   the   bill. 
What  does  it  tell  you  ?     If  you  are  over-rated,  then  you 
may  appeal — and  to  whom  ?     To  your  own  neighbours  and 
fellow-parishioners,  if  any  description  of  men  can  be  found 
of  so  base  a  nature  as  to  undertake  an  office  so  degrading. 
But,  to  what  a  trying  situation  must  the  person  so  appealing 
be  exposed  !     If  the  spies  of  government  say  they  doubt  his 
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word,  he  is  then  to  be  examined  upon  oath ;  and  evidence 
may  also  be  brought  on  oath  to  contradict  his  declaration. 
To  what  a  situation,  I  say,  is  he  then  reduced  !  Either  he 
must  incur  the  suspicion  of  being  a  perjured  man,  so  strong 
are  the  temptations  held  out  to  him — or,  if  he  makes  a  fair 
avowal  of  his  circumstances,  and  says  his  income  amounts  to 
£200  (without  taking  into  account  the  accidental  circum- 
stances that  may  impair  it),  should  it  come  to  be  impaired, 
and  the  next  year  amount  but  to  £150 — either  he  must 
appeal,  and  divulge  the  decay  of  his  circumstances,  or  he 
must  hold  up  a  false  front  to  those  with  whom  he  deals ; 
and  should  he  fail,  be  accused  of  having  held  out  false 
pretences,  and  have  upheld  his  credit  by  fraud.  If  he 
comes  forward,  and  makes  this  discovery  of  his  situation, 
he  is  accessory  to  his  own  ruin ;  and,  if  he  shrinks  from  this- 
discovery,  he  may  forfeit  his  character  for  integrity.  Upon 
the  whole,  if  you  follow  up  the  principle,  you  must  get  at 
all  actual  property.  To  this  it  must  ultimately  go  :  but 
then  it  would  be  found  a  mean  and  narrow  principle,  and 
principally  arising  from  narrow  prejudices.  If  you  attempt 
to  call  on  the  highly  opulent,  whose  income  may  exceed 
£20,000  per  annum,  but  who  spend  comparatively  little, 
how  are  you  to  ascertain  the  proportion  they  should  pay  ? 
It  cannot  be  done  ;  and  if  it  could,  the  attempt  would  be 
impolitic  and  unjust.  The  right  hon,  gentleman  has  said, 
that  he  wished  he  could  get  at  the  hoards  of  the  miser ;  that 
misers  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  delight  in  pressing  their 
bags  under  their  pillows,  without  coming  forward  with  their 
due  proportion  for  the  protection  which  the  state  gives  to 
their  treasure.  If  such  treasures  had  never  been  actively 
employed  in  industrious  commerce,  it  might  be  proper  to 
derive  a  resource  from  them  ;  but  who  would  toil  for  an. 
income,  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  spare  or  expend  it,, 
according  to  their  own  notions,  and  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  it  w^as  amassed  ?  Such  a  measure  is  sacred,  and  not 
to  be  touched.  The  revenue,  it  is  true,  depends  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  liberal,  or  rather  prodigal,  expenditure  of 
the  opulent ;  but  if  there  is  permitted  to  be  no  saving,  and 
all  must  spend  to  a  proportionate  extent,  then  you  enforce 
a  maxim  destructive  of  the  vital  principle  of  all  industry 
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and  prosperity.  To  the  sacred  principle  of  saving,  I  cannot 
but  profess  myself  a  friend,  though  the  habits  of  my  own 
life  have  been  little  regulated  on  it ;  and  to  encroach  on  this 
sacred  principle,  will  be  utterly  to  extinguish  the  spirit  which 
enlivens  industry,  and  from  which  all  private  and  public 
wealth  can  alone  be  derived. 


The   House   of   Commons. 
1th  February,  1799. 

From  the  speech  in  moving  the  following  resolutions  in  respect  of  a 
union  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland  : — 

'  That  no  measures  can  have  a  tendency  to  improve  and  perpetuate 
the  ties  of  amity  and  connection  now  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  have  not  for  their  basis  the  manifest,  fair,  and  free 
consent  of  the  two  countries. 

'  That  whoever  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  the  appearance  of  such 
consent  and  approbation  in  either  country,  by  employing  the  influence 
of  government,  for  the  purposes  of  corruption  and  intimidation,  is  an 
enemy  to  his  Majesty  and  the  constitution.' 

Much  has  been  said  upon  the  corruption  and  mis- 
government  of  the  Irish  parliament;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
extraordinary  that  those  imputations,  so  congenial  to  the 
sentiments  of  United  Irishmen,  should  come  from  those 
mouths  which  not  long  since  poured  forth  eulogiums  on  that 
very  parliament  which  they  now  so  grossly  libel.  I  am  far 
from  pretending  that  the  Irish  parliament  is  free  from  all 
blame.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  never  neglected  its 
duty,  nor  over-stretched  its  power.  I  ascribe  to  it  no 
infallibility ;  but  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman^  has  so 
lately  pronounced  that  parliament,  which  he  now  censures, 
the  saviour  of  Ireland — when  he  has,  through  the  medium  of 
the  viceroy,  congratulated  them  on  the  suppression  of  an 
insurrection,  and  on  the  defeat  of  an  invading  enemy,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  state  it  as  an  argument  against  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that,  after  giving  the  parliament  of  Ireland  credit 
for  doing  so  much  good  to  the  country,  he  has  no  right,  and 
indeed  he  cannot,  with  consistency,  charge  them  with  cor- 
ruption and  misrule,  and  contend  that  this  new  charge  of  his 
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shows  the  necessity  of  the  measures  he  wishes  the  house  to 
agree  to.  I  must  say,  however,  that  were  I  asked  whether 
the  parhament  of  Ireland  may  not  sometimes  hav^e  fallen 
into  errors ;  whether  many  of  the  evils  which  exist  in  the 
present  situation  of  Ireland,  and  much  of  the  distress  of  the 
people,  might  not  have  been  remedied  by  them  ?  these  are 
propositions  which  I  perhaps  should  not  be  inclined  to  deny  ; 
but  I  shall  always  contend  that  a  union  is  not  the  cure  for 
the  evils  that  are  complained  of,  and  that  a  British  legislature 
€an  never  correct  the  political  defects,  or  remove  the  dis- 
tresses of  Ireland  so  well  and  so  effectually  as  its  own 
legislature.  To  maintain  his  position,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man is  condemned  to  show  that  the  state  of  Ireland  would 
have  this  day  been  better  than  it  now  is,  if  a  union  had 
taken  place  at  a  former  period ;  he  must  prove  to  us  that 
the  adoption  of  his  measure  would  have  prevented  insurrec- 
tion, silenced  all  discontents,  united  all  the  discordant 
interests,  and  conciliated  all  the  exasperated  feelings  and 
irritable  passions  of  the  country  ;  unless  he  do  this,  his  case 
is  not  made  out,  and  upon  this  ground  I  am  willing  to  rest 
the  merits  of  the  discussion. 

Doubtless  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform 
and  improvement  in  Ireland ;  but  to  do  this  it  surely  is  not 
necessary  to  pull  down  the  credit  and  authority  of  parlia- 
ment. I  should  not  have  expected  this  conduct  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  whom  I  have  so  often  heard  declaim 
against  all  hasty  alterations  in  forms  of  government,  and 
that  !5pirit  of  innovation  which  is  proved  to  overthrow, 
instead  of  propping  and  repairing,  ancient  institutions  :  I 
should  not  have  expected  that  he  w^ould  be  the  first  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  the  Irish  parliament.  Bad  as  he  has 
represented  that  parliament,  and  however  blamable  it  may 
have  been,  it  has  certainly  recovered  much  of  its  credit  and 
character  by  the  noble  stand  it  has  made  in  the  defence  of 
the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  country. 

The  argument  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
friend  used,  when  they  asserted  that  a  union  was  indispens- 
able to  the  continuation  of  the  connection  between  the  two 
countries,  I  cannot  admit.  I  deny  what  has  been  so 
positively  asserted,  that  we  have  no  alternative  but  division 
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and  separation,  or  union.  The  real  alternative  is,  that  the 
Irish  government  should  no  longer  continue  to  be  a  corrupt 
English  job.  Is  it  meant  to  be  asserted  that  there  is  some 
innate  depravity  in  the  Irish  character  which  renders  them 
unfit  to  have  a  parliament  of  their  own  ?  No,  the  cause  of 
the  corruption  which  has  been  complained  of  is  obvious — the 
government  of  Ireland  has  been  made  a  job  for  the  advantage 
of  English  ministers  ;  this  is  the  corruption — this  is  the  evil 
that  has  pervaded  it  from  first  to  last ;  but  before  Ireland  be 
required  to  surrender  her  independence,  let  at  least  a  trial  be 
made  of  what  can  be  done  by  an  honest  Irish  parliament — 
by  a  parliament  uninfluenced  by  a  British  minister — by  a 
parliament  having  the  interest  and  the  happiness  of  Ireland 
for  its  object,  and  looking  to  Irish  prosperity  and  Irish 
gratitude  for  its  reward.  Let  it  not  be  a  parliament  looking 
to  St.  James  only,  but  one  that  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
the  country  constantly  in  view.  Let  this  experiment  at  least 
be  tried  before  the  annihilation  of  the  Irish  parliament  be 
proposed.  I  am  certain  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  this 
way  which  would  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  bonds  that 
unite  the  two  countries  :  and  I  deny  that  we  are  driven  to 
the  alternatives  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  In  the 
position  in  which  the  two  countries  are  now  imprudently 
placed,  if  there  were  a  disposition  to  separation,  that  dis- 
position must  be  greatly  increased.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man holds  out  that  Ireland  is  helpless  and  dependent ;  he 
threatens  the  country  with  a  measure  that  it  detests,  and 
drives  the  people  to  take  every  precaution  against  the 
corruption  and  the  intimidation  with  which  he  menaces 
them.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  displayed  much 
eloquence  in  describing  the  political  defects  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  but  he  will  not  succeed  in  persuading  the 
people  that  all  the  advantages  he  promises  them  from  a 
union  cannot  be  as  fully  enjoyed  under  a  parliament  in  their 
own  country.  It  seems  to  be  a  favourite  maxim  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends,  that  it  is  not  possible 
there  can  be  a  good  government  in  Ireland.  The  absurdity  of 
this  assertion  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  refutation.  On  a 
former  occasion,  I  observed  that  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  such  as  would  render  the  removal 
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of  their  legislature  fatal  to  their  industry,  and  ruinous  to  the 
nation.  Indeed,  it  is  my  confirmed  opinion,  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  country  in  which  a  tangible,  visible,  and  resident 
government  was  necessary,  that  country  is  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  told  us,  that  Ireland  will  obtain 
^reat  commercial  advantages  in  consequence  of  a  union — 
why  not  give  Ireland  these  advantages  without  a  union  ? 
He  has  told  us  that  the  situation  of  the  catholics  and  the 
dissenters  will  be  improved  ;  but  he  has  not  said  why  these 
ameliorations  must  not  take  place  without  a  union.  If, 
indeed,  Ireland  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquered  country, 
then  there  is  an  end  to  all  arguments  of  this  kind.  If  gentle- 
men proceed  upon  this  principle,  they  should  come  boldly 
forward  and  state  it. 

I  have  already  said  so  much  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  now  to  detain  the  house  by  any  further 
argument  against  the  project  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
but  I  cannot  help  noticing  a  very  singular  answer  that  was 
given  to  one  of  the  most  important  objections  against  a 
union.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  distress  and  poverty 
of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 
to  the  number  of  absentees.  This  evil,  it  was  observed, 
would  be  increased  by  a  union.  A  noble  lord  has,  however, 
asserted  that  a  union  would  not  increase  the  number  of 
absentees,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  make  them 
reside  more  on  their  estates  than  they  now  do.  He  contends 
that  the  importance  of  a  seat  in  the  imperial  legislature  will 
make  the  Irish  landlords  anxious  to  cultivate  the  affections 
of  their  tenants.  This,  instead  of  conciliating,  seems  rather 
calculated  to  insult  the  feelings  of  the  people.  They  were 
to  be  told  when  the  absentee  came  to  canvass,  that  he  was 
not  now  soliciting  a  seat  in  the  puny  and  miserable  house  of 
commons  of  their  own  country,  but  in  the  imperial  legisla- 
ture ;  this  is,  however,  a  very  singular  argument,  since  the 
object  of  it  is  to  prove  that  men  become  kinder  landlords  in 
proportion  as  their  legislative  duty  places  them  at  a  greater 
distance  from  their  tenants  ;  that  they  will  be  better  neigh- 
bours, in  consequence  of  only  visiting  their  estates  once  in 
twelve  months,  and  that  they  will  all  at  once  become 
humane,    generous,    and    benevolent,   from    the   worst   of 
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motives.  It  is  surely  no  great  compliment  to  the  gentlemen 
of  Ireland,  to  state  that  they  are  only  Ukely  to  do  good  from 
motives  such  as  these.  The  noble  lord  must  certainly  have 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  impression  that  will  be  made  upon 
the  Irish  members  when  they  enter  this  imperial  house. 
He,  perhaps,  pictures  to  himself  the  hundred  Irish  knights 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment  and  awe:  he,  doubtless, 
imagines  that  they  will  all  possess  the  kind  of  diffidence 
which  used  to  distinguish  the  former  speakers  of  this  house,, 
who  were  always  forced  into  the  chair,  until  you,  sir,  set 
another  example.  The  noble  lord  possibly  expects  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  order  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  force  the 
Irish  members  into  the  imperial  house,  and  that  they  will  be 
confounded,  that  they  will  actually  crawl  in  upon  all  fours ; 
and  all  this  the  noble  lord  tells  us  will  make  them  kinder 
landlords  and  better  neighbours.  This  sort  of  argument  is 
not  very  well  calculated  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the 
Irish ;  it  would  rather  irritate  and  provoke  them ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  longer  on  this ;  the  Irish  are  not  so  dull 
and  stupid  a  race  as  not  to  see  its  tendency,  although  it  were 
not  pointed  out  to  them.  I  shall  therefore  take  up  the  time 
of  the  house  no  longer,  but  proceed  to  make  the  motion  of 
which  1  have  given  notice. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
10th  August,  1803. 

From  Sheridan"'s  speech  in  moving : — '  That  the  thanks  of  this 
House  be  given  to  the  vohmteer  and  yeomanry  corps,  for  the  zeal  and 
promptitude  with  which  they  had  associated  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  in  this  impoi'tant  and  dangerous  crisis.' 

He  also  moved : — '  That  a  return  of  the  volunteer  corps  be  laid 
before  the  House,  in  order  that  they  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity, 
by  being  entered  on  the  journals."' 

I  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  enter  into  any  military  details. 
I  am  no  military  man,  and  profess  no  power  to  give  the 
house  information  on  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  many 
discussions  which  have  lately  taken  place,  it  has,  however, 
frequently  occurred  to  me,  that  many  of  these  details  might 
have    been    very   well    spared,    whether    proceeding    from 
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military  or  iinmilitary  members  of  the  house.  I  must,  in- 
the  face  of  authorities  deservedly  high  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  be  permitted  to  say  that,  as  a  constitutional  member 
of  parliament,  I  think  the  force  which  is  now  formed  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  one  in  which  I  feel  myself  fully 
warranted  in  placing  the  amplest  confidence.  Military  men 
are  too  apt  to  view  every  object  with  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  a  mihtary  eye ;  but  with  all  their  minuteness  of 
observation  they  are  very  apt  to  overlook  one  little  fortress, 
which  I  shall  never  cease  to  tliink  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  that  is  the  fortress  of  the  constitution.  If  I  am  asked, 
whether  I  do  not  think  100,000  regular  troops  a  more 
effectual  body  for  the  defence  of  the  country  than  an  equal 
number  of  militia,  volunteers,  and  yeomanry,  I  certainly 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  my  answer.  Undoubtedly, 
for  every  military  purpose,  such  a  regular  force  is  superior. 
I  maintain,  however,  that  in  addition  to  a  regular  army  of  a 
certain  magnitude,  a  force,  consisting  of  militia,  volunteers, 
and  yeomanry,  is  a  force  more  suited  to  the  habits,  to  the 
circumstances,  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  this  country. 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  speak  of  an  army  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  continental  war,  but  a  force  such  as  it  behoves 
us  to  keep  when  the  necessity  of  cultivating  military  habits 
is  more  imperiously  imposed  on  us  by  the  ambition  and  the 
malignity  of  a  foreign  enemy,  whom  nothing  can  satisfy 
short  of  our  destruction.  I  like  the  force  the  better, 
because  it  is  of  a  diversified  character.  In  the  first  mstance, 
the  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  regular  troops ;  the 
militia,  the  volunteer  corps,  and  the  yeomanry,  succeed  in 
their  claims  to  distinction.  There  is  in  such  a  force  a  con- 
nection which  must  ever  make  it  formidable  to  a  foreign 
enemy.  There  is  in  its  composition  a  facility  for  separation^ 
which,  in  a  constitutional  view,  I  shall  always  regard  with 
satisfaction.  Great  standing  armies,  however  disciplined 
and  powerful,  are  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  I  might 
refer  to  numerous  examples  in  proof  of  this  position.  A 
most  striking  instance  occurred  in  the  army  of  France. 
Never  was  there  an  army  better  disciplined,  more  brave,  or 
apparently  more  dependent  on  the  throne ;  but  that  army, 
thus  constituted,  and  on  which  every  reliance  was  placed,  in 
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the  course  of  a  few  hours  suffered  the  monarchy  to  be  over- 
thrown, and  the  revolution  to  triumph.  In  making  this 
allusion,  it  is  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  my  intention  to 
impeach  the  loyalty  of  our  regular  army.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  no  body  of  men  were  ever  animated  with 
truer  or  more  affectionate  attachment  to  their  sovereign.  I 
admire,  however,  the  present  constitution  of  our  military 
force,  as  being  exempted  from  the  inconveniences  and  the 
evils  which  attach  to  a  certain  degree  to  all  standing,  ex- 
clusive, permanent  armies.  By  such  a  constitution,  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  whole  is  confirmed  and 
<ionsolidated. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
ISth  June,  1804. 

From  the  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Government's  Additional 
Force  Bill. 

In  considering  the  means  of  providing  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  gentlemen,  whose 
opinions  upon  other  occasions  I  most  sincerely  respect, 
should  look  so  much,  or  rather  entirely,  to  the  extension  of 
our  regular  army.  With  respect  to  the  army,  however,  I 
wish  to  observe,  that  in  my  opinion  men  should  be  enlisted 
for  that  service  not  only  on  terms  limited  as  to  time,  but  as 
to  place.  The  latter  regulation  would  tend  to  save  the  lives 
of  many  soldiers,  while  the  policy  of  the  former  is  so 
generally  acknowledged,  and  has  been  so  often  discussed, 
that  the  surprise  is,  that  ministers  hesitate  to  act  upon  it. 
Upon  this  question,  as  to  the  augmentation  of  our  regular 
army,  I  cannot  forbear  to  say,  that  1  always  look  upon  such 
augmentation  with  jealousy ;  I  would  not  risk  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  by  the  enlargement  of  our  standing  army. 
If  I  were  asked  whether  I  would  not  rather  trust  our 
defence  in  the  field  against  the  attack  of  a  foreign  foe  to 
regular  troops,  I  would  immediately  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  still,  however,  keeping  in  view  the  compromise 
between  difficulties,  the  necessity  of  securing  our  freedom 
against  the  influence  and  power  of  a  large  standing  army ; 
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I  would  have  our  volunteers  and  militia  aided  by  a  due 
proportion  of  the  regular  army.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  competent  to  their  own  defence,  and  we  are  ready  to 
take  the  tone  from  those  above  them.  They  have  regard 
for  the  high  station  which  freemen  may  be  supposed  to  feel ; 
they  have  none  of  the  slavish  attachment  to  clans,  but  they 
look  up  to  their  superiors — and  I  use  this  word  in  its  liberal 
sense — they  look  up  to  3^ou,  their  superiors,  with  confidence, 
because  you  do  not  look  down  on  them  with  insult.  Give, 
then,  to  such  a  people  proper  example  and  encouragement, 
and  you  will  not  have  any  occasion  to  look  for  a  large 
standing  army  to  defend  your  country.  The  people  of 
England  know  the  value  of  the  objects  for  which  they  have 
to  contend.  They  feel  that,  from  the  constitution  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live,  there  is  nothing  of  honour, 
emolument,  or  wealth,  which  is  not  within  the  reach  of  a 
man  of  merit.  The  landlord,  the  shopkeeper,  or  mechanic, 
must  be  sensible  that  he  is  contending  not  merely  for  what 
he  possesses,  but  for  everything  of  importance  which  the 
country  contains  ;  and  1  would  call  on  the  humblest  peasant 
to  put  forth  his  endeavours  in  the  national  struggle  to 
defend  his  son's  title  to  the  great  seal  of  England.  Acting 
upon  this  plan,  employing  proper  means  to  animate  the 
country,  would  render  it  unnecessary  to  hire  an  army  to 
defend  us  or  to  resist  any  enemy.  It  is  because  I  am 
satisfied  of  this  fact — because  I  know  that  in  this  important 
conjuncture,  which  so  strongly  demands  the  valour  of  the 
brave,  the  vigour  of  the  strong,  the  means  of  the  wealthy, 
and  the  councils  of  the  wise,  we  could  obtain  all  that  is 
requisite  by  operating  judiciously  upon  the  character  of  the 
people,  that  I  object  to  the  frequent  call  for  an  increase  of 
our  regular  army,  as  1  know  that  such  increase  must  invest 
the  executive  government  with  a  power  dangerous  to  the 
existence  of  liberty.  I  like  an  army  of  the  people,  because 
no  people  were  ever  found  to  commit  a  felo  de  se  upon  their 
own  liberty  ;  but  I  dislike  a  large  standing  army,  because  I 
never  knew  popular  liberty  in  any  state  long  to  survive  such 
an  establishment.  It  is  upon  these  grounds  that  I  disap- 
prove of  the  sentiments  so  often  urged  as  to  the  augmenta- 
tion  of  the   regular   army,  and   particularly  by  an  officer 
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whose  information  upon  military  subjects  is,  no  doubt,, 
entitled  to  the  utmost  respect ;  but,  whatever  may  be  his 
information  and  experience  upon  military  topics,  if  he  had 
the  ability  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  until  he  shall  look  at 
the  whole  of  the  subject,  until  he  shall  examine  it  as  a 
statesman,  with  a  mixed  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  military  defence  of  the  country,  I  cannot  defer  to- 
his  opinions. 
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Second  Son  of  William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham 

(1759-1806) 

To  be  the  son  of  a  great  poet  is  a  positive  disadvantage  to  a  man 
with  poetical  aspirations  of  his  own.  But  with  a  Prime  Minister 
for  sire,  an  ambitious  pohtieian  has  the  first  lap  of  his  career  swept, 
roped  off,  and  cleared  of  the  crowd.  In  the  first  case,  the  son  may 
conceivably  be  gifted  with  the  divine  inspiration,  though  the  odds,  and 
indeed  all  experience,  are  against  it ;  but,  in  the  second,  he  has,  in  spite 
of  himself,  the  powerful  interest  of  tradition  to  back  him,  though  his 
genius  prove  to  be  no  great  matter  in  the  end. 

It  is,  pei'haps,  a  consideration  of  this  kind  that  makes  it  difficult  to 
excite  much  human  interest  in  the  personality  of  William  Pitt.  There 
was  nothing  unknown  or  of  the  adventurer  about  him,  nothing  at  the 
start  of  all  the  anxieties,  snares,  perils,  escapes,  and  mighty  gamble  of 
the  political  game.  He  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  so  to  speak, 
ready-made,  and  devoid  of  mystery,  and  started  on  his  course  \vithout 
effort  or  disappointment.  In  fact,  no  statesman  ever  entered  public  life 
with  greater  advantages  due  to  circumstances  outside  himself  or  with 
more  opportunities  made  for  him  by  others  than  this  son  of  Chatham, 
He  inherited  an  illustrious  name.  He  stepped  upon  the  stage  with 
the  halo  of  tradition  framing  his  head.  He  had  been  taught  from 
childhood  at  his  parent's  knee  the  whole  lore  of  statecraft,  and  was 
instilled  almost  from  babyhood  with  the  habit  of  public  affairs.  If 
ever  a  man  had  his  chance,  it  was  the  younger  Pitt — and  yet  how  many 
have  had  it  and  passed  it  by  !  Pitt  saw  his  chance,  seized  it,  made  use 
of  it,  and  did  much  more.  By  his  own  genius,  force  of  character,  and 
indomitable  courage  he  made  for  himself  a  reputation  which  very  soon 
became  independent  of  any  adventitious  help  that  he  had  derived  from 
tradition,  and  to-day  his  renown  rests  securely  upon  his  own  great 
qualities  and  his  own  life's  work. 

His  supreme  gift  was  a  mastery  of  public  business  ;  his  limitations — 
and  who  is  without  limitations  ? — a  rigidity  and  frigidity  of  temperament, 
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a  certain  conventionality  of  mind,  and  an  official  outlook  that  shut  him 
out  from  the  wider  sympathies  of  his  fellow-men.  This  latter  trait  is 
observable  in  his  speeches.  They  are  like  great  state  papers, — lofty, 
eloquent,  faultless,  unanswerable ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  might  have  issued 
from  some  school  of  logic  or  some  cold  and  lifeless  mechanism,  so  little 
have  they  of  the  human  voice  and  human  heart.  This  colourless  pei'- 
fection  was  during  his  lifetime  an  impassable  barrier  between  him  and 
the  world  in  general,  and  still  remains  something  of  a  barrier  between 
his  speeches  and  the  reading  public.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  the 
man's  great  spirit,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  shines  through  this  crust 
of  official  formalism  and  reveals  the  fire  of  genius  that  ever  burned 
within. 

It  is  in  the  desire  that  examples  of  these  rare  but  radiant  occasions 
should  be  better  known  to  the  general  reader — some  of  Pitfs  best 
embalmed  to  do  him  honour — that  the  following  extracts  from  his 
orations  have  been  chosen.  They  will  be  found  inferior  to  none  in  the 
qualities  that  constitute  a  great  statesman.  Long  before  these  questions 
had  become  issues  perilous  any  longer  to  ignore,  Pitt  advocated  a  bold 
extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  from  their 
humiliating  disabilities.  He  spoke  with  unclouded  prescience  on  both 
these  matters,  and  had  his  counsels  been  followed  at  the  time,  ungracious 
surrender  to  menace  nearly  half  a  century  later  would  not  have  robbed 
these  reforms  of  the  best  part  of  their  utility.  He  also  urged,  fifteen  years 
before  its  accomplishment,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  a  memorable 
oration  which  will  redound  to  his  glory  as  an  orator  and  social  reformer 
as  long  as  our  history  is  read  at  all.  Not  lease  of  his  services,  he  kept 
the  flag  of  England  flying  in  her  struggle  against  Napoleon  with  un- 
paralleled courage,  in  the  teeth  of  a  Parliamentary  opposition  that 
would  have  daunted  and  overwhelmed  a  lesser  man.  He  was  a  great 
helmsman  of  a  nation's  destinies,  a  proud,  isolated  figure,  worthy  to 
pilot  the  greatest  of  peoples  in  the  mortal  crisis  of  their  fate. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
Ith  May,  1783. 

From  Pitt's  speech  in  introducing  his  promised  motion  respecting 
the  reform  of  Parliamentary  representation.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority. 

In  my  life  I  never  felt  more  embarrassment,  or  more 
anxiety  than  I  feel  at  this  moment,  when,  for  my  country's 
good,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  discover,  and  lay  before  the 
house,  the  imperfections  of  that  constitution  to  which  every 
Englishman   ought    to   look   up   with   reverential   awe ;    a 
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constitution  which,  while  it  continues  such  as  it  was  framed 
by  our  ancestors,  is  truly  called  the  production  of  tlie  most 
consummate  wisdom.  Raised  by  that  constitution  to  great- 
ness and  to  glory,  England  has  been  at  once  the  envy 
and  the  pride  of  the  world  :  Europe  is  taught  by  experience 
that  liberty  is  the  foundation  of  true  greatness,  and  that 
while  England  remains  under  a  government  perfectly  free, 
she  never  fails  to  perform  exploits  that  dazzle  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  To  me,  I  do  assure  the  house,  it  is  interesting, 
indeed  interesting  and  awful  beyond  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion. I  wish,  however,  the  house  to  view  the  arduous  and 
very  difficult  task  I  have  ventured  to  undertake,  in  its  true 
light.  No  man  sees  the  glorious  fabric,  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  with  more  admiration,  nor  with  more 
reverence  than  myself.  I  behold  it  with  wonder,  with 
veneration,  and  with  gratitude  ;  it  gives  an  Englishman  such 
dear  and  valuable  privileges,  or  I  may  say,  such  advan- 
tageous and  dignified  prerogatives,  as  are  not  only  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  subjects  of  every  other  nation,  but  afford  us 
a  degree  of  happiness  unknown  to  those  who  live  under 
governments  of  a  nature  less  pregnant  with  principles  of 
liberty.  Indeed  there  is  no  form  of  government  on  the 
known  surface  of  the  globe,  that  is  so  nearly  allied  to  perfect 
freedom.  But  a  melancholy  series  of  events,  which  have 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  Britain,  exhibit  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  only  upon  this  principle,  that, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  there  has  been  a  deviation  from 
the  principles  of  that  happy  constitution,  under  which  the 
people  of  England  have  so  long  flourished. 


The  House  of  Co^mmons. 
20th  February,  1784. 

Mr.  Powys,  after  referring  to  certain  resolutions  passed  by  the 
House  for  the  removal  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  which,  however,  his 
Majesty  had  not  thought  proper  to  comply  with,  moved — 'That  this 
House,  impressed  with  the  most  dutiful  sense  of  his  Majesty's  paternal 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  relies  on  his  Majesty's  royal  wisdom, 
that  he  will  take  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes 
of  his  faithful  Commons,  which  have  already  been  most  humblv  repre- 
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sented  to  his  Majesty '' — to  which  was  afterwards  added  on  Mr.  Eden''s 
suggestion — '  by  removing  any  obstacle  to  forming  such  an  administra- 
tion as  the  House  has  declared  to  be  requisite  in  the  present  critical  and 
arduous  situation  of  affairs.' 

Pitt  rose  when  Fox  sat  down. 

The  point  which  I  should  particularly  speak  to,  and  the 
great  subject  of  contention  between  us,  is,  whether  I  shall 
resign,  in  order  afterwards  to  return  into  office  ;  and  the 
example  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  is  held  out  for 
my  imitation :    for  he,  it  is  said,  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
personal  pretensions  for  the  sake  of  unanimity.     Good  God! 
Mr.  Speaker,  can  anything  that  I  have  said,  subject  me  to  be 
branded   with  the   imputation   of  preferring   my   personal 
situation,  to  the  public  happiness  ?     Sir,   I    have   declared 
again  and  again,  only  prove  to  me  that  there  is  any  reason- 
able hope,    shew  me  but  the    most  distant  prospect,  that 
my  resignation  will  at  all  contribute  to  restore  peace  and 
happiness  to  the  country,  and  I  will  instantly  resign.     But, 
Sir,  I  declare  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  be  induced  to 
resign  as  a  preliminary  to  negociation.     I  will  not  abandon 
this  situation,  in  order  to  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of 
that  right  honourable  gentleman.^     He  calls  me  now  a  mere 
nominal   minister,    the    mere    puppet    of  secret  influence. 
Sir,    it   is  because   I   will    not    become    a    mere    nominal 
minister  of  his  creation — it  is  because  I  disdain  to  become  the 
puppet  of  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  I  will  not 
resign :  neither  shall  his  contemptuous  expressions  provoke 
me  to  resignation :  my  own  honour  and  reputation  I  never 
will  resign.     That  I  am  now  standing  on  the  rotten  ground 
of  secret  influence,  I  will  not  allow  ;  nor  yet  will  I  quit  this 
ground,  in  order  to  put  myself,  as   the  right    honourable 
gentleman  calls  it,  under  his  protection,  in  order  to  accept 
of  my   nomination  at  his  hands,  and   in  order  to  become 
a  poor   self-condemned,  helpless,  unprofitable    minister  in 
his  train — a  minister,  perhaps  some  way  serviceable  to  that 
right  honourable  gentleman,   but    totally  unserviceable  to 
my  king  and  to  my  country.     If  I  have,  indeed,  submitted 
to  become  the  puppet  and  minion  of  the  crown,  why  should 
that  right  honourable  gentleman  condescend  to  receive  me 
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into  his  band  ?  It  seems,  however,  that  I  have  too  much  of 
the  personal  confidence  of  my  sovereign,  and  that  I  must 
resign,  in  order  to  return  into  administration,  having  only 
an  equal  share  of  it  with  others.  But  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  knows  that  my  appointment  would,  in  that  case, 
be  only  as  a  '  piece  of  parchment.'  Admit  that  I  have 
more  than  my  share  of  the  king's  confidence,  yet  how  is  my 
being  out  of  office  two  days  to  make  any  diminution  of  that 
confidence  ?  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  therefore, 
every  moment,  contradicts  his  own  principles,  and  he 
knows  that  if  I  were  first  to  resign,  in  the  forlorn  hope 
of  returning  as  an  efficient  minister  into  administration,  I 
should  become  the  mere  sport  and  ridicule  of  my  opponents ; 
nay,  and  forfeit  also  the  good  opinion  of  those,  by  whose 
independent  support  I  am  now  iionoured :  for  Avhen  I  shall 
have  sacrificed  my  reputation  for  that  support  which  1  am 
told  shall  arise  to  me  from  that  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's protection,  when  I  shall  have  bartered  my  honour  for 
his  great  comiections,  what  shall  I  become  but  the  slave  of 
his  connections  ?  The  sport  and  tool  of  a  party  ?  for  a  while, 
perhaps,  the  minister  appointed  by  that  party,  but  no  longer 
useful  to  my  country,  or  myself  independent. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  tells  you,  Sir,  that 
he  means  not  to  stop  the  supplies  again  to  night,  but 
that  he  shall  only  postpone  them  occasionally.  He  has 
stopped  them  once,  because  the  king  did  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  his  commons,  he  now  ceases  to  stop  them  though 
the  same  cause  does  not  cease  to  exist.  Now,  Sir,  what  is 
all  this,  but  a  mere  useless  bravado  ?  a  bravado  calculated  to 
alarm  the  country,  but  totally  ineffectual  for  the  object  for 
which  it  was  intended.  I  grant,  indeed,  with  him,  that  if  all 
the  money  destined  to  pay  the  public  creditors  is  voted, 
one  great  part  of  the  mischief  avoided.  But,  Sir,  let  not 
this  house  think  it  a  small  thing  to  stop  the  money  for 
all  public  services ;  let  us  not  think  that,  while  such 
prodigious  sums  of  money  flow  into  the  public  coffers, 
without  being  suffered  to  flow  out  again,  the  circulation  of 
wealth  in  the  county  will  not  be  stopped,  nor  the  public 
credit  affected.  It  has  been  said  indeed,  '  how  is  it  possible 
that  parliament  should  trust  public  money  in  the  hands  of 
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those,  in  whom  they  have  expressly  declared  they  cannot 
confide  ? '  Is  there  anything  then  in  my  character  so 
flagitious  ;  am  I,  the  chief  minister  of  the  treasury,  so 
suspected  of  alienating  the  public  money  to  my  own,  or  to 
any  sinister  purposes,  that  I  am  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
ordinary  issues?  (a  cry  of  'No!  No!')  Why,  then,  Sir, 
if  they  renounce  the  imputation,  let  them  renounce  the 
argument. 

By  what  I  am  now  going  to  say,  perhaps  I  may  subject 
myself  to  the  invidious  imputation  of  being  the  minister 
and  friend  of  prerogative  ;  but.  Sir,  notwithstanding  those 
terms  of  obloquy  with  which  I  am  assailed,  I  will  not  shrink 
from  avowing  myself  the  friend  of  the  king's  just  preroga- 
tive. Prerogative,  Sir,  has  been  justly  called  a  part  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  sure  I  am  it  is  a  part  of  their 
rights,  which  the  people  were  never  more  disposed  to 
defend,  of  which  they  never  were  more  jealous  than  at  this 
hour.  Grant  only  this,  that  tliis  House  has  a  negative  in  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  and  you  transplant  the  executive 
power  into  this  house.  Sir,  I  shall  call  upon  gentlemen  to 
speak  out ;  let  them  not  come  to  resolution  after  resolution, 
without  stating  the  grounds  on  which  they  act ;  for  there  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  among  mixed  powers,  than  that 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  should  attack  another  bv 
means  of  hints  and  auxiliary  arguments,  urged  only  in 
debate,  without  daring  to  avow  the  direct  grounds  on 
which  they  go ;  and  without  stating  in  plain  terms  on  the 
face  of  their  resolutions,  what  are  their  motives,  and  what 
are  their  principles  which  lead  them  to  come  to  such  resolu- 
tions. Above  all,  Sir,  let  this  House  beware  of  suffering 
any  individual  to  involve  his  own  cause,  and  to  interweave 
his  own  interests  in  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of  Com- 
mons. The  dignity  of  the  House  is  for  ever  appealed  to : 
let  us  beware  that  it  is  not  the  dignity  of  any  set  of  men : 
let  us  beware  that  personal  prejudices  have  no  share  in 
deciding  these  great  constitutional  questions.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  is  possessed  of  those  enchanting 
arts  whereby  he  can  give  grace  to  deformity  ;  he  holds 
before  your  eyes  a  beautiful  and  delusive  image  ;  he  pushes 
it  forward  to  your  observation  ;  but  as  sure  as  you  embrace 
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it,  the  pleasing  vision  will  vanish,  and  this  fair  phantom  of 
liberty  will  be  succeeded  by  anarchy,  confusion,  and  ruin  to 
the  constitution.  For  in  truth.  Sir,  if  the  constitutional 
independence  of  the  crown  is  thus  reduced  to  the  very  verge 
of  annihilation,  where  is  the  boasted  equipoise  of  the  consti- 
tution ?  Where  is  that  balance  among  the  three  branches 
of  the  legislature  which  our  ancestors  have  measured 
out  to  each  with  so  much  precision  ?  Where  is  the  inde- 
pendence— nay,  where  is  even  the  safety  of  any  one  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  or  even  of  the  crown  itself,  if  its 
prerogative  of  naming  ministers  is  to  be  usurped  by  this 
House,  or  if,  (which  is  precisely  the  same  thing)  its  nomina- 
tion of  them  is  to  be  negatived  by  us  without  stating  any 
one  ground  of  distrust  in  the  men,  and  without  suffering 
ourselves  to  have  any  experience  of  their  measures  ? 
Dreadful  therefore,  as  the  conflict  is,  my  conscience,  my 
duty,  my  fixed  regard  for  the  constitution  of  our  ancestors, 
maintain  me  still  in  this  arduous  situation.  It  is  not  any 
proud  contempt,  or  defiance  of  the  constitutional  resolu- 
tions of  this  House  ;  it  is  no  personal  point  of  honour  ; 
much  less  is  it  any  lust  of  power  that  makes  me  still  cling  to 
office  ;  the  situation  of  the  times  requires  of  me,  and  I  will 
add,  the  country  calls  aloud  to  me  that  I  should  defend  this 
castle ;  and  I  am  determined,  therefore,  I  will  defend  it.^ 


House  of  Commons. 

18/A  April,  1785. 

From  Pitt's  speech  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales.  His  motion, 
was  defeated  by  248  votes  to  174. 

I  need  not,  I  believe,  enumerate  the  arguments  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  my  mind  in  favour  of  a  reform.  Every 
gentleman,  who  has  taken  pains  to  investigate  the  subject, 
must  see  that  it  is  most  materially  wanted.  To  conquer  the 
corruption  that  exists  in   these   decayed  boroughs,  will  be 

1  In  spite  of  defeats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Pitt  held  on  and  was  able 
to  get  his  votes  of  supply.  On  the  24th  of  March,  the  date  fixed  by  him. 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  Pitt  was  returned  by  the  country  at  the  head 
of  a  large  majority. 
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acknowledged  an  impossible  attempt.  The  temptations  are 
too  great  for  poverty  to  resist,  and  the  consequence  of  this 
corruption  is  so  visible,  that  some  plan  of  reforming  the 
boroughs  has  clearly  become  absolutely  necessary.  In  times 
of  calamity  and  distress,  how  truly  important  is  it  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
sympathise  with  themselves,  and  that  their  interests  should 
be  indissoluble  ?  It  is  most  material  that  the  people  should 
have  confidence  in  their  own  branch  of  the  legislature ;  the 
force  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  its  beauty,  depends  on 
that  confidence,  and  on  the  union  and  sympathy  which 
exist  between  the  constituent  and  representative.  The 
source  of  our  glory  and  the  muscles  of  our  strength  are 
the  pure  character  of  freedom,  which  our  constitution  bears. 
To  lessen  that  character,  to  taint  it,  is  to  take  from  our  vitals 
a  part  of  their  vigour,  and  to  lessen  not  only  our  importance, 
but  our  energy  with  our  neighbours. 

If  we  look  back  to  our  history,  we  shall  find  that  the 
brightest  periods  of  its  glory  and  triumph  were  those  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  had  the  most  complete  confidence 
in  their  ministers,  and  the  people  of  England  the  most  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  purity  of 
representation  is  the  only  true  and  permanent  source  of  such 
confidence  :  for  though  occasionally  bright  characters  have 
arisen,  who,  in  spite  of  the  general  corruption  and  depravity 
of  the  day  in  which  they  lived,  manifested  the  superior 
influence  of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  forced  both  parliament 
and  people  to  countenance  their  administration  :  yet  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  people  of  England  to  leave  their  fate  to 
the  chance  of  such  characters  often  arising,  when  prudence 
must  dictate  that  the  certain  way  of  securing  their  properties 
and  freedom  is  to  purify  the  sources  of  representation,  and 
to  establish  that  strict  relation  between  themselves  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  it  was  the  original  idea  of  the 
constitution  to  create. 
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The  House  of  Commons. 
11  th  February,  1792. 

From  the  oration  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Commons  having 
resolved  themselves  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  so 
much  of  his  Majesty's  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  Session  as  related  to 
Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  had 
announced  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  taxation. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  having  stated  the  increase  of 
revenue,  and  shewn  that  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  national  wealth,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  I  feel  that  it  is  natural  to  ask,  what  have  been 
the  peculiar  circumstances  to  which  these  effects  are  to  be 
ascribed  ? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  answer  which  every  man's 
mind  will  suggest  to  this  question,  is,  that  it  arises  from  the 
natural  industry  and  energy  of  the  country :  but  what  is  it 
which  has  enabled  that  industry  and  energy  to  act  with 
such  peculiar  vigour,  and  so  far  beyond  the  example  of 
former  periods  ? — The  improvement  which  has  been  made 
in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  almost  every  branch  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  degree  to  which  labour  has  been  abridged, 
by  the  invention  and  application  of  machinery,  have  un- 
doubtedly had  a  considerable  share  in  producing  such  im- 
portant effects.  We  have  besides  seen,  during  these  periods, 
more  than  at  any  former  time,  the  effect  of  one  circum- 
stance which  has  principally  tended  to  raise  this  country  to 
its  mercantile  pre-eminence — I  mean  that  peculiar  degree  of 
credit,  which,  by  a  twofold  operation,  at  once  gives  addi- 
tional facility  and  extent  to  the  transactions  of  our  mer- 
chants at  home,  and  enables  them  to  obtain  a  proportional 
superiority  in  markets  abroad.  This  advantage  has  been 
most  conspicuous  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  to 
which  I  have  referred ;  and  it  is  constantly  increasing,  in 
proportion  to  the  prosperity  which  it  contributes  to  create. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  exploring  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  our  merchants  has  been  seen  in  the  extension  of  our 
navigation  and  our  fisheries,  and  the  acquisition  of  new 
markets  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  undoubtedly 
those  efforts  have  been  not  a  little  assisted   by  the   addi- 
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tional  intercourse  with  France,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty :  an  intercourse  wliich,  though  probably 
checked  and  abated  by  the  distractions  now  prevailing  in 
that  kingdom,  has  furnished  a  great  additional  incitement  to 
industry  and  exertion. 

But  there  is  still  another  cause,  even  more  satisfactory 
than  these,  because  it  is  of  a  still  more  extensive  and  per- 
manent nature  :  that  constant  accumulation  of  capital,  that 
continual  tendency  to  increase,  the  operation  of  which  is  uni- 
versally seen  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  whenever  it  is 
not  obstructed  by  some  public  calamity,  or  by  some  mis- 
taken and  mischievous  policy,  but  which  must  be  con- 
spicuous and  rapid  indeed  in  any  country  which  has  once 
arrived  at  an  advanced  state  of  commercial  prosperity. 
Simple  and  obvious  as  this  principle  is,  and  felt  and  observed 
as  it  must  have  been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  even  from 
the  earliest  periods.  1  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  full}" 
developed  and  sufficiently  explained,  but  in  the  ^mtings  of 
an  author  of  our  own  times,  now  unfortunately  no  more,  ( I 
mean  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations)  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  detail,  and  depth  of 
philosophical  research,  will.  I  beheve.  furnish  the  best  solu- 
tion to  every  question  connected  with  the  history  of  com- 
merce, or  with  the  systems  of  political  economy.  This 
accumulation  of  capital  arises  from  the  continual  applica- 
tion, of  a  part  at  least,  of  the  profit  obtained  in  each  year, 
to  increase  the  total  amount  of  capital  to  be  employed  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  with  continued  profit  in  the  year 
following.  The  great  mass  of  the  property  of  the  nation  is 
thus  constantly  increasing  at  compound  interest :  the  pro- 
gress of  which,  in  any  considerable  period,  is  what  at  first 
view  would  appear  incredible.  Great  as  have  been  the 
effects  of  this  cause  alreadv,  thev  must  be  greater  in  future  : 
for  its  powers  are  augmented  in  proportion  as  they  are 
exerted.  It  acts  with  a  velocity  continually  accelerated, 
with  a  force  continuallv  increased. 

'^lobilitate  viget  viresque  adquirit  eundo.'^ 

^  Virgil,  ^neid,  iv.  175. 

(Fame)   '  Her  very  motion  lends  her  power  : 

She  flies  and  waxes  everv  hour.' — CoxiXGTOX.' 
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It  may,  indeed,  as  we  ourselves  experienced,  be  checked 
or  retarded  by  particular  circumstances — it  may  for  a  time 
be  interrupted,  or  even  overpowered  ;  but,  where  there  is  a 
fund  of  productive  labour  and  active  industry,  it  can  never 
be  totally  extinguished.  In  the  season  of  the  severest 
calamity  and  distress,  its  operations  will  still  counteract  and 
diminish  their  effects ; — in  the  first  returning  interval  of 
prosperity,  it  will  be  active  to  prepare  them.  If  we  look  to 
a  period  like  the  present,  of  continued  tranquillity,  the  difh- 
culty  -will  be  to  imagine  limits  to  its  operation.  None 
can  be  found,  while  there  exists  at  home  any  one  object  of 
skill  or  industry  short  of  its  utmost  possible  perfection ; — 
one  spot  of  ground  in  the  country  capable  of  higher  cul- 
tivation and  improvement ;  or  while  there  remains  abroad 
any  new  market  that  can  be  explored,  or  any  existing 
market  that  can  be  extended.  From  the  intercourse  of 
commerce,  it  will  in  some  measure  participate  in  the  growth 
of  other  nations,  in  all  the  possible  Aarieties  of  their  situa- 
tions. The  rude  wants  of  countries  emerging  from  barbarism, 
and  the  artificial  and  increasing  demands  of  luxury  and 
refinement,  will  equally  open  new  sources  of  treasure,  and 
new  fields  of  exertion,  in  every  state  of  society,  and  in  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  this  principle  which, 
I  believe,  according  to  the  uniform  result  of  history  and 
experience,  maintains  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  the  disasters  of  empires,  a  continued 
course  of  successive  improvement  in  the  general  order  of  the 
w^orld. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which  appear  to  me  to  have 
contributed  most  immediately  to  our  present  prosperity. 
But  these  again  are  connected  with  others  yet  more  im- 
portant. 

They  are  obviously  and  necessarily  connected  with  the 
duration  of  peace,  the  continuance  of  which,  on  a  secure  and 
permanent  footing,  must  ever  be  the  first  object  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country.  They  are  connected  still 
more  with  its  internal  tranquillity  and  with  the  natural 
effects  of  a  free  but  well  regulated  government. 

AVhat  is  it  which  has  produced,  in  the  last  hundred  years, 
so  rapid  an  advance,  beyond  what  can  be  traced  in  any  other 
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period  of  our  history  ?  What  but  that,  during  that  time^ 
under  the  mild  and  just  government  of  the  illustrious 
Princes  of  the  family  now  on  the  throne,  a  general  calm 
has  prevailed .  through  the  country,  beyond  what  was  ever 
before  experienced ;  and  we  have  also  enjoyed,  in  greater 
purity  and  perfection,  the  benefit  of  those  original  principles 
of  our  constitution,  which  were  ascertained  and  established 
by  the  memorable  events  that  closed  the  century  preceding  ? 
This  is  the  great  and  governing  cause,  the  operation  of  which 
has  given  scope  to  all  the  other  circumstances  which  I  have 
enumerated. 

It  is  this  union  of  liberty  with  law,  which,  by  raising  a 
barrier  equally  firm  against  the  encroachments  of  power, 
and  the  violence  of  popular  commotion,  affords  to  property 
its  just  security,  produces  the  exertion  of  genius  and  labour, 
the  extent  and  solidity  of  credit,  the  circulation  and  increase 
of  capital ;  which  forms  and  upholds  the  national  character, 
and  sets  in  motion  all  the  springs  which  actuate  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  through  all  its  various  descriptions* 

The  laborious  industry  of  those  useful  and  extensive 
classes  (who  will,  I  trust,  be  in  a  peculiar  degree  this  day 
the  object  of  the  consideration  of  the  house)  the  peasantry 
and  yeomanry  of  the  country  ;  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
artificer  ;  the  experiments  and  improvements  of  the  wealthy 
proprietor  of  land  ;  the  bold  speculations  and  successful 
adventures  of  the  opulent  merchant  and  enterprising  manu- 
facturer ;  these  are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  and 
all  derive  from  hence  both  their  encouragement  and  their 
reward.  On  this  point  therefore  let  us  principally  fix  our 
attention,  let  us  preserve  this  first  and  most  essential  object, 
and  every  other  is  in  our  power  ?  Let  us  remember,  that 
the  love  of  the  constitution,  though  it  acts  as  a  sort  of 
natural  instinct  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  is  strengthened 
by  reason  and  reflection,  and  every  day  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience ;  that  it  is  a  constitution  which  we  do  not  merely 
admire  from  traditional  reverence,  which  we  do  not  flatter 
from  prejudice  or  habit,  but  which  we  cherish  and  value, 
because  we  know  that  it  practically  secures  the  tranquillity 
and  welfare  both  of  individuals  and  of  the  public,  and 
provides,  beyond  any  other  frame  of  government  which  has 
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ever  existed,  for  the  real  and  useful  ends  which  form  at  once 
the  only  true  foundation  and  only  rational  object  of  all 
political  societies. 

I  have  now  nearly  closed  all  the  considerations  which  I 
think  it  necessary  to  offer  to  the  committee.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  a  distinct  view  of  the  surplus  arising  on  the 
comparison  of  the  permanent  income  (computed  on  the 
average  which  I  have  stated)  with  what  may  be  expected 
to  be  the  permanent  expenditure  in  time  of  peace,  and  1 
have  also  stated  the  comparison  of  the  supply,  and  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  this  particular  year.  1  have  pointed  out 
the  leading  and  principal  articles  of  revenue  in  which  the 
augmentation  has  taken  place,  and  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country ; 
and  finally,  I  have  attempted  to  trace  these  effects  to  their 
causes,  and  to  explain  the  principles  which  appear  to  account 
for  the  striking  and  favourable  change  in  our  general  situa- 
tion. From  the  result  of  the  whole,  I  trust  I  am  entitled 
to  conclude,  that  the  scene  which  we  are  now  contemplating 
is  not  the  transient  effect  of  accident,  not  the  short-lived 
prosperity  of  a  day,  but  the  genuine  and  natural  result  of 
regular  and  permanent  causes.  The  season  of  our  severe 
trial  is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  at  length  relieved,  not  only 
from  the  dejection  and  gloom  which,  a  few  years  since, 
hung  over  the  country,  but  from  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which,  even  for  a  considerable  time  after  our  prospect  had 
begun  to  brighten,  still  mingled  with  the  hopes  and  expec- 
tations of  the  public.  We  may  yet,  indeed,  be  subject  to 
those  fluctuations  which  often  happen  in  the  affairs  of  a 
great  nation,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  or  fore- 
see ;  but  as  far  as  there  can  be  any  reliance  on  human 
speculations,  we  have  the  best  ground,  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  to  look  with  satisfaction  to  the  present,  and 
with  confidence  to  the  future.  Nunc  demum  redit  animusy 
cum  non  spem  modo  ac  votum  securifas  publica,  sed  ipsius' 
voti  fiduciam  et  robur  assumpsei^it }     This  is  a  state  not  of 

1  Extracted  with  slight  alteration  from  Tacitus,  Agricola,  3 : 

'  Now  at  last  our  spirits  revive,   since  the  commonweal  has  not  only 

formed  hopes  and  wishes,  but  has  also  acquired  a  guarantee  and  assurance- 

of  attaining  them.' 
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hope  only,  but  of  attainment ;  not  barely  the  encouraging 
prospect  of  future  advantage,  but  the  solid  and  immediate 
benefit  of  present  and  actual  possession. 

On  this  situation  and  this  prospect,  fortunate  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations,  let  me  congratulate  you,  and 
the  house,  and  my  country !  And  before  I  conclude,  let 
me  express  my  earnest  wish,  my  anxious  and  fervent  prayer, 
that  now  in  this  period  of  our  success,  for  the  sake  of  the 
present  age  and  of  posterity,  there  may  be  no  intermission 
in  that  vigilant  attention  of  parliament  to  every  object 
connected  with  the  revenue,  the  resources,  and  the  credit 
of  the  state,  which  has  carried  us  through  all  our  difficulties, 
and  led  to  this  rapid  and  wonderful  improvement ; — that, 
still  keeping  pace  with  the  exertions  of  the  legislature,  the 
genius  and  spirit,  the  loyalty  and  public  virtue  of  a  great 
and  free  people,  may  long  deserve,  and  (under  the  favour  of 
Providence)  may  ensure  the  continuance  of  this  unexampled 
prosperity  ;  and  that  Great  Britain  may  thus  remain  for 
ages  in  the  possession  of  these  distinguished  advantages, 
under  the  protection  and  safeguard  of  that  constitution,  to 
which  (as  we  have  been  truly  told  from  the  Throne)  they 
are  principally  to  be  ascribed,  and  which  is  indeed  the  great 
source,  and  the  best  security  of  all  that  can  be  dear,  and 
valuable  to  a  nation. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
2nd  April,  1792. 

Five  hundred  and  eight  petitions  had  ah-eady  been  presented  to  the 
House  praying  for  the  aboHtion  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce 
had  moved  the  following  resolution — '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  the  trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  ought  to  be  abolished.'  Pitt 
spoke  in  support.  Wilberforce's  motion  with  the  word  'gradually' 
inserted  as  an  amendment  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

I  beg  pardon  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  argument  of 
expediency,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  the  West 
Indies.  I  have  been  carried  away  by  my  own  feelings  on 
some  of  these  points  into  a  greater  length  than  I  intended, 
especially  considering  how  fully  the  subject  has  been  already 
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argued.  The  result  of  all  I  have  said,  is,  that  there  exists 
no  impediment,  no  obstacle,  no  shadow  of  reasonable  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  pledged  faith,  or  even  on  that  of 
national  expediency,  to  the  abolition  of  this  trade.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  arguments  drawn  from  those  sources 
pleaded  for  it,  and  they  plead  much  more  loudly,  and 
much  more  strongly  in  every  part  of  the  question,  for  an 
immediate,  than  for  a  gradual  abolition. 

But  now,  Sir,  I  come  to  Africa.  That  is  the  ground  on 
which  I  rest,  and  here  it  is  that  I  say  my  right  honourable 
friends  do  not  carry  their  principles  to  their  full  extent. 
Why  ought  the  slave-trade  to  be  abolished  ?  Because  it  is 
incurable  justice.  How  much  stronger  then  is  the  argument 
for  immediate,  than  gradual  abolition !  By  allowing  it  to 
continue  even  for  one  hour,  do  not  my  right  honourable 
friends  weaken — do  not  they  desert,  their  own  argument  of 
its  injustice  ?  If  on  the  ground  of  injustice  it  ought  to  be 
abolished  at  last,  why  ought  it  not  now  ?  Why  is  injustice 
to  be  suffered  to  remain  for  a  single  hour  ?  From  what  I 
hear  without  doors,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  general 
conviction  entertained  of  its  being  far  from  just ;  and  from 
that  very  conviction  of  its  injustice,  some  men  have  been 
led,  1  fear,  to  the  supposition,  that  the  slave-trade  never 
could  have  been  permitted  to  begin,  but  from  some  strong 
and  irresistible  necessity ;  a  necessity,  however,  which,  if  it 
was  fancied  to  exist  at  first,  I  have  shewn  cannot  be  thought 
by  any  man  whatever  to  exist  now.  This  plea  of  necessity, 
thus  presumed,  and  presumed,  as  I  suspect,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  injustice  itself,  has  caused  a  sort  of  acquiescence 
in  the  continuance  of  this  evil.  Men  have  been  led  to  place 
it  among  the  rank  of  those  necessary  evils,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  lot  of  human  creatures,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  fall  upon  some  countries  or  individuals,  rather  than  upon 
others,  by  that  Being,  whose  ways  are  inscrutable  to  us,  and 
w^hose  dispensations,  it  is  conceived,  we  ought  not  to  look 
into.  The  origin  of  evil  is  indeed  a  subject  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  understandings  ;  and  the  permission  of  it 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  is  a  subject  into  which  it  belongs 
not  to  us  to  enquire.  But  where  the  evil  in  question  is  a 
moral  evil  which  a  man   can   scrutinize,   and   where   that 
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moral  evil  has  its  origin  with  ourselves,  let  us  not  imagine 
that  we  can  clear  our  consciences  by  this  general,  not  to  say- 
irreligious  and  impious  way  of  laying  aside  the  question.  If 
we  reflect  at  all  on  this  subject,  we  must  see  that  every 
necessary  evil  supposes  that  some  other  and  greater  evil 
would  be  incurred  were  it  removed ;  I  therefore  desire  to 
ask,  what  can  be  that  greater  evil,  which  can  be  stated  to 
overbalance  the  one  in  question  ? — I  know  of  no  evil  that 
ever  has  existed,  nor  can  imagine  any  evil  to  exist,  worse 
than  the  tearing  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  persons 
annually  from  their  native  land,  by  a  combination  of  the 
most  civilized  nations,  inhabiting  the  most  enhghtened  part 
of  the  globe,  but  more  especially  under  the  sanction  of  the 
laws  of  that  nation  which  calls  herself  the  most  free  and  the 
most  happy  of  them  all.  Even  if  these  miserable  beings 
were  proved  guilty  of  every  crime  before  you  take  them  off, 
(of  which  however  not  a  single  proof  is  adduced,)  ought  we 
to  take  upon  ourselves  the  office  of  executioners  ?  And 
even  if  we  condescend  so  far,  still  can  we  be  justified  in 
taking  them,  unless  we  have  clear  proof  that  they  are 
criminals  ? 

But  if  we  go  much  further, — if  we  ourselves  tempt  them 
to  sell  their  fellow-creatures  to  us,  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
they  will  take  care  to  provide  by  every  method,  by  kid- 
napping, by  village-breaking,  by  unjust  wars,  by  iniquitous 
condemnations,  by  rendering  Africa  a  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  misery,  a  supply  of  victims  increasing  in  proportion  to 
our  demand.  Can  we  then  hesitate  in  deciding  whether  the 
wars  in  Africa  are  their  wars  or  ours  ?  It  was  our  arms  in 
the  river  Cameroon  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trader,  that 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  pushing  his  trade ;  and 
I  have  no  more  doubt  that  they  are  British  arms,  put  into 
the  hands  of  Africans,  which  promote  universal  war  and 
desolation,  than  I  can  doubt  their  having  done  so  in  that 
individual  instance. 

I  have  shewn  how  great  is  the  enormity  of  this  evil,  even 
on  the  supposition  that  we  take  only  convicts  and  prisoners 
of  war.  But  take  the  subject  in  the  other  way;  take  it  on 
the  grounds  stated  by  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  over 
the   way ;    and   how   does   it    stand  ?      Think   of    eighty 
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THOUSAND  persons  carried  away  out  of  their  country,  by  we 
know  not  what  means  !  for  crimes  imputed  !  for  hght  or 
inconsiderable  faults !  for  debt  perhaps  !  for  the  crime  of 
witchcraft !  or  a  thousand  other  weak  and  scandalous  pre- 
texts !  besides  all  the  fraud  and  kidnapping,  the  villainies 
and  perfidy,  by  which  the  slave-trade  is  supplied.  Reflect 
on  these  eighty  thousand  persons  thus  annually  taken  off ! 
There  is  something  in  the  horror  of  it,  that  surpasses  all  the 
l)ounds  of  imagination.  Admitting  that  there  exists  in 
Africa  something  like  to  courts  of  justice ;  yet  what  an 
•office  of  humiliation  and  meanness  is  it  in  us,  to  take  upon 
ourselves  to  carry  into  execution  the  partial,  the  cruel, 
iniquitous  sentences  of  such  courts,  as  if  we  also  were 
strangers  to  all  religion,  and  to  the  first  prmciples  of  justice  ! 
But  that  country,  it  is  said,  has  been  in  some  degree  civilized, 
and  civilized  by  us.  It  is  said  they  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  justice.  What,  Sir,  have 
they  gained  principles  of  justice  from  us  ?  Their  civilization 
brought  about  by  us  ! !  Yes,  we  give  them  enough  of  our 
intercourse  to  convey  to  them  the  means,  and  to  initiate 
them  in  the  study  of  mutual  destruction.  We  give  them 
just  enough  of  the  forms  of  justice  to  enable  them  to  add 
the  pretext  of  legal  trials  to  their  other  modes  of  perpetrat- 
ing the  most  atrocious  iniquity.  We  give  them  just  enough 
of  European  improvements,  to  enable  them  the  more 
effectually  to  turn  Africa  into  a  ravaged  wilderness.  Some 
evidences  say,  that  the  Africans  are  addicted  to  the  practice 
of  gambling ;  that  they  even  sell  their  wives  and  children, 
and  ultimately  themselves.  Are  these  then  the  legitimate 
sources  of  slavery  ?  Shall  we  pretend  that  we  can  thus 
acquire  an  honest  right  to  exact  the  labour  of  these  people  ? 
Can  we  pretend  that  we  have  a  right  to  carry  away  to  distant 
regions,  men  of  whom  we  know  nothing  by  authentic  enquiry, 
and  of  whom  there  is  every  reasonable  presumption  to  think, 
that  those  who  sell  them  to  us,  have  no  right  to  do  so  ?  But 
the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  I  feel  that  there  is  not  time  for 
me  to  make  all  the  remarks  which  the  subject  deserves,  and 
I  refrain  from  attempting  to  enumerate  half  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  this  system.  Do  you  think  nothing  of  the 
Tuin  and  the  miseries  in  which  so  many  other  individuals, 
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still  remaining  in  Africa,  are  involved  in  consequence  of 
carrying  off  so  many  myriads  of  people  ?     Do  you  think 
nothing   of  their   families   which   are  left   behind  ?    of  the 
connections  which  are  broken  ?   of  the  friendships,  attach- 
ments, and  relationships  that  are  burst  asunder  ?     Do  you 
think  nothing  of  the  miseries  in  consequence,  that  are  felt 
from   generation  to  generation  ?    of  the  privation  of  that 
happiness  which  might  be  communicated  to  them  by  the 
introduction  of  civilisation,  and  of  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment ?     A  happiness  which  you  withhold  from  them  so  long 
as  you  permit  the  slave-trade  to  continue.     What  do  you 
yet  know  of  the  internal  state  of  Africa  ?     You  have  carried 
on  a  trade  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe  from  this  civilised 
and  enlightened  country ;  but  such  a  trade,  that,  instead  of 
diffusing  either  knowledge  or  wealth,  it  has  been  the  check 
to  every  laudable  pursuit.     Instead  of  any  fair  interchange 
of  commodities ;  instead  of  conveying  to  them,  from  this 
highly  favoured  land,  any  means  of  improvement,  you  carry 
with  you  that  noxious  plant  by  which  everything  is  withered 
and  blasted ;  under  whose  shade  nothing  that  is  useful  or 
profitable  to  Africa  will  ever  flourish  or  take  root.     Long  as 
that  continent  has  been  known  to  navigators,  the  extreme 
line  and  boundaries  of  its  coasts  is  all  with  which  Europe 
is  yet  become  acquainted  ;  Avhile  other  countries  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  through  a  happier  system  of  intercourse, 
have  reaped  the  blessings  of  a  mutually  beneficial  commerce. 
But  as  to  the  whole  interior  of  that  continent  you  are,  by 
your  own  principles  of  commerce,  as  yet  entirely  shut  out : 
Africa  is  known  to  you  only  in  its  skirts.     Yet  even  there 
you  are  able  to  infuse  a  poison  that  spreads  its  contagious 
effects  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  which  penetrates  to 
its  very  centre,  corrupting  every  part  to  which  it  reaches. 
You  there  subvert  the  whole  order  of  nature  :  you  aggravate 
every  natural  barbarity,  and  furnish  to  every  man  living  on 
that  continent,  motives  for  committing  under  the  name  and 
pretext  of  commerce,  acts  of  perpetual  violence  and  perfidy 
against  his  neighbour. 

Thus,  Sir,  has  the  perversion  of  British  commerce  carried 
misery  instead  of  happiness  to  one  whole  quarter  of  the 
globe.     False  to  the  very  principles  of  trade,  misguided  in 
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our  policy,  and  unmindful  of  our  duty,  what  astonishing — I 
had  almost  said,  what  irreparable  mischief,  have  we  brought 
upon  that  Continent !  I  would  apply  this  thought  to  the 
present  question.  How  shall  we  ever  repair  this  mischief  ? 
How  shall  we  hope  to  obtain,  if  it  be  possible,  forgiveness 
from  Heaven  for  those  enormous  evils  we  have  committed, 
if  we  refuse  to  make  use  of  those  means  which  the  mercy  of 
Providence  hath  still  reserved  to  us  for  wiping  away  the 
^uilt  and  shame  Avith  which  we  are  now  covered  ?  If  we 
refuse  even  this  degree  of  compensation,  if,  knowing  the 
miseries  we  have  caused,  we  refuse  even  now  to  put  a  stop 
to  them,  how  greatly  aggravated  will  be  the  guilt  of  Great 
Britain !  and  what  a  blot  will  the  history  of  these  transac- 
tions for  ever  be  in  the  history  of  this  country !  Shall  we 
then  DELAY  to  repair  these  injuries,  and  to  begin  rendering 
this  justice  to  Africa  ?  Shall  we  not  count  the  days  and 
hours  that  are  suffered  to  intervene  and  to  delay  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  work  ?  Reflect,  what  an  immense 
object  is  before  you — what  an  object  for  a  nation  to  have  in 
view,  and  to  have  a  prospect,  under  the  favour  of  Providence, 
of  being  now  permitted  to  attain  ?  I  think  the  house  will 
agree  with  me  in  cherishing  the  ardent  wish  to  enter  with- 
out delay  upon  the  measures  necessary  for  these  great  ends : 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
is  the  first,  the  principal,  the  most  indispensable  act  of  policy, 
of  duty,  and  of  justice,  that  the  legislature  of  this  country 
has  to  take,  if  it  is  indeed  their  wish  to  secure  those  important 
objects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  we  are  bound  to 
pursue  by  the  most  solemn  obligations. 

There  is,  however,  one  argument  set  up  as  an  universal 
answer  to  everything  that  can  be  urged  on  our  side  ;  whether 
we  address  ourselves  to  gentlemen's  understandings,  or  to 
their  hearts  and  consciences.  It  is  necessary  I  should  remove 
this  formidable  objection  ;  for  though  not  often  stated  in 
distinct  terms,  I  fear  it  is  one  which  has  a  very  wide  influence. 
The  slave-trade  system,  it  is  supposed,  has  taken  so  deep 
root  in  Africa,  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  its  being  eradi- 
cated ;  and  the  abolition  of  that  share  of  trade  carried  on  by 
Oreat  Britain  (and  especially  if  her  example  is  not  followed 
by  other  powers)  is  likely  to  be  of  very  little  service.     Give 
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me  leave  to  say,  in  answer  to  so  dangerous  an  argument^, 
that  we  ought  to  be  extremely  sure  indeed  of  the  assumption 
on  which  it  rests,  before  we  venture  to  rely  on  its  validity; 
before  we  decide  that  an  evil  which  we  ourselves  contribute 
to  inflict  is  incurable,  and  on  that  very  plea,  refuse  to  desist 
from  bearing  our  part  in  the  system  which  produces  it.  You 
are  not  sure,  it  is  said,  that  other  nations  will  give  up  the 
trade,  if  you  should  renounce  it.  I  answer,  if  this  trade  is  as 
criminal  as  it  is  asserted  to  be,  or  if  it  has  in  it  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  criminality,  which  1,  and  others,  after  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject,  charge  upon  it,  God  forbid  that 
we  should  hesitate  in  determining  to  relinquish  so  iniquitous 
a  traffic ;  even  though  it  should  be  retained  by  other 
countries !  God  forbid,  however,  that  we  should  fail  to  do 
our  utmost  towards  inducing  other  countries  to  abandon  a 
bloody  commerce  which  they  have  probably  been  in  great 
measure  led  by  our  example  to  pursue  !  God  forbid,  that 
we  should  be  capable  of  wishing  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  the 
glory  of  being  singular  in  renouncing  it ! 

I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  gentlemen's  indulging  them- 
selves in  this  argument  (an  argument  as  pernicious  as  it  is 
futile)  which  I  am  combating.  '  We  are  friends,'  say  they, 
'  to  humanity.  We  are  second  to  none  of  you  in  our  zeal 
for  the  good  of  Africa, — but  the  French  will  not  abolish, — 
the  Dutch  will  not  abolish.  We  wait,  therefore  on 
prudential  principles,  till  they  join  us,  or  set  us  an  example.' 

How,  sir,  is  this  enormous  evil  ever  to  be  eradicated,  if 
every  nation  is  thus  prudentially  to  wait  till  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  world  shall  have  been  obtained  ? — Let  me  remark 
too,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  that  has,  on  the  one 
hand,  plunged  so  deeply  into  this  guilt  as  Britain  ;  or  that  is 
so  likely,  on  the  other,  to  be  looked  up  to  as  an  example,  if 
she  should  have  the  manliness  to  be  the  first  in  decidedly 
renouncing  it.  But,  Sir,  does  not  this  argument  apply  a 
thousand  times  more  strongly  in  a  contrary  way  ?  How 
much  more  justly  may  other  nations  point  to  us,  and  say» 
'  Why  should  we  abolish  the  slave-trade  when  Great  Britain 
has  not  abolished  ?  Britain,  free  as  she  is,  just  and  honour- 
able as  she  is,  and  deeply  also  involved  as  she  is  in  this 
commerce  above  all  nations,  not  only  has  not  abolished,  but 
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has  refused  to  abolish. — She  has  investigated  it  well ;  she 
has  gained  the  completest  insight  into  its  nature  and  effects  ; 
she  has  collected  volumes  of  evidence  on  every  branch  of  the 
subject.  Her  senate  has  deliberated — has  deliberated  again 
and  again — and  w^hat  is  the  result?  She  has  gravely  and 
solemnly  determined  to  sanction  the  slave-trade.  She 
sanctions  it  at  least  for  a  while — her  legislature,  therefore,  it 
is  plain,  sees  no  guilt  in  it,  and  has  thus  furnished  us  with 
the  strongest  evidence  that  she  can  furnish, — of  the  justice 
unquestionably, — and  of  the  policy  also,  in  a  certain  measure 
and  in  certain  cases  at  least,  of  permitting  this  traffic  to 
continue.' 

This,  Sir,  is  the  argument  with  which  we  furnish  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  if  we  again  refuse  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slave-trade.  Instead,  therefore,  of  imagining,  that  by 
choosing  to  presume  on  their  continuing  it,  we  shall  have 
exempted  ourselves  from  guilt,  and  have  transferred  the 
whole  criminality  to  them ;  let  us  rather  reflect  that  on  the 
very  principle  urged  against  us,  we  shall  henceforth  have  to 
answer  for  their  crimes,  as  well  as  our  own.  We  have 
strong  reasons  to  believe  that  it  depends  upon  us,  whether 
other  countries  will  persist  in  this  bloody  trade  or  not. 
Already  we  have  suffered  one  year  to  pass  away,  and  now 
that  the  question  is  renewed,  a  proposition  is  made  for 
gradual,  with  the  view  of  preventing  immediate  abolition. 
I  know  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  attempting  to  reform 
long-established  abuses  ;  and  I  know  the  danger  arising  from 
the  argument  in  favour  of  delay,  in  the  case  of  evils  which 
nevertheless  are  thought  too  enormous  to  be  borne,  when 
considered  as  perpetual.  But  by  proposing  some  other 
period  than  the  present,  by  prescribing  some  condition,  by 
waiting  for  some  contingency,  or  by  refusing  to  proceed  till 
a  thousand  favourable  circumstances  unite  together ;  perhaps 
until  we  obtain  the  general  concurrence  of  Europe  (a  con- 
currence which  I  believe  never  yet  took  place  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  one  improvement  in  policy  or  in  morals) ; 
year  after  year  escapes,  and  the  most  enormous  evils  go 
unredressed.  We  see  this  abundantly  exemplified,  not  only 
in  public,  but  in  private  life.  Similar  observations  have  been 
applied  to  the  case  of  personal  reformation.     If  you  go  into 
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the  street  it  is  a  chance  but  the  first  person  who  crosses  you 
is  one,  Vivendi  rede  qui  prorogat  horam}  We  may  wait ; 
we  may  delay  to  cross  the  stream  before  us,  till  it  has  run 
down :  but  we  shall  wait  for  ever,  for  the  river  will  still  flow 
on,  without  being  exhausted.  We  shall  be  no  nearer  the 
the  object  which  we  profess  to  have  in  view,  so  long  as  the 
step,  which  alone  can  bring  us  to  it  is  not  taken.  Until  the 
actual,  the  only  remedy  is  applied,  we  ought  neither  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  as  yet  thoroughly  laid  to 
heart  the  evil  we  affect  to  deplore ;  nor  that  there  is  as 
yet  any  reasonable  assurance  of  its  being  brought  to  an 
actual  termination. 

It  has  also  been  occasionally  urged,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  disposition  and  nature  of  the  Africans  them- 
selves, which  renders  all  prospect  of  civilization  on  that 
continent  extremely  unpromising.  *  It  has  been  known,' 
says  Mr.  Frazer,  in  his  evidence,  '  that  a  boy  has  been  put 
to  death,  who  was  refused  to  be  purchased  as  a  slave.'  This 
single  story  was  deemed  by  that  gentleman  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  barbarity  of  the  Africans,  and  of  the  inutility 
of  abolishing  the  slave-trade.  jMy  honourable  friend,  how- 
ever, has  told  you,  that  this  boy  had  previously  run  away 
from  his  master  three  several  times :  that  the  master  had  to 
pay  his  value  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  every 
time  he  was  brought  back ;  and  that  partly  from  anger  at 
the  boy  for  running  away  so  frequently,  and  partly  to  pre- 
vent a  still  further  repetition  of  the  same  expense,  he 
determined  to  put  him  to  death.  Such  was  the  explanation 
of  the  story  given  in  the  cross-examination.  This,  sir,  is  the 
signal  instance  that  has  been  dwelt  upon  of  African  bar- 
barity.— This  African,  we  admit,  was  unenlightened,  and 
altogether  barbarous :  but  let  us  now  ask  what  would  a 
civilized  and  enlightened  West- Indian,  or  a  body  of  West- 
Indians,  have  done  in  any  case  of  a  parallel  nature  ?  I  will 
quote  you,  Sir,  a  law  passed  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year 
1722,  which,  in  turning  over  the  book,  I  happened  just  now 
to  cast  my  eye  upon ;  by  which  law,  this  very  same  crime  of 
running  away,  is,  by  the  legislature  of  the  island, — by  the 

^  Horace,  Epistles,  I.  ii.  41. 

'Who  puts  off  the  hour  of  living  aright.' 
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grave  and  deliberate  sentence  of  that  enlightened  legislature, 
punished  with  death  :  and  this,  not  in  the  case  only,  of  the 
third  offence,  but  even  in  the  very  first  instance.  It  is 
enacted,  '  that  if  any  negro,  or  other  slave  shall  withdraw 
himself  from  his  master,  for  the  term  of  six  months  ;  or  any 
slave  that  was  absent,  shall  not  return  within  that  time,  it 
shall  be  adjudged  felony,  and  every  such  person  shall  suffer 
death.'  There  is  also  another  West- Indian  law,  by  which 
every  negro's  hand  is  armed  against  his  fellow-negroes,  by 
his  being  authorised  to  kill  a  run-away  slave,  and  even 
having  a  reward  held  out  to  him  for  doing  so.  Let  the 
house  now  contrast  the  two  cases.  Let  them  ask  them- 
selves which  of  the  two  exhibits  the  greater  barbarity  ?  Let 
them  reflect,  with  a  little  candour  and  liberality,  whether  on 
the  ground  of  any  of  those  facts,  and  loose  insinuations  as 
to  the  sacrifices  to  be  met  with  in  the  evidence,  they  can 
possibly  reconcile  to  themselves  the  excluding  of  Africa 
from  all  means  of  civilization  ?  Whether  they  can  possibly 
vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Africans  have  shewn  themselves  to  be  a  race 
of  incorrigible  barbarians  ? 

I  hope,  therefore,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  moral 
impossibility  of  civilizing  the  Africans,  nor  have  our  under- 
standings and  consciences  again  insulted,  by  being  called 
upon  to  sanction  the  slave-trade,  until  other  nations  shall 
have  set  the  example  of  abolishing  it.  While  we  have  been 
deliberating  upon  the  subject,  one  nation,  not  ordinarily 
taking  the  lead  in  politics,  nor  by  any  means  remarkable  for 
the  boldness  of  its  councils,  has  determined  on  a  gradual 
abolition ;  a  determination,  indeed,  which,  since  it  permits 
for  a  time  the  existence  of  the  slave-trade,  would  be  an 
unfortunate  pattern  for  our  imitation,  France,  it  is  said,  will 
take  up  the  trade,  if  we  relinquish  it.  What  ?  Is  it  sup- 
posed that  in  the  present  situation  of  St.  Domingo,  of  an 
island  which  used  to  take  three-fourths  of  all  the  slaves 
required  by  the  colonies  of  France,  she,  of  all  countries,  will 
think  of  taking  it  up  ?  W  hat  countries  remain  ?  The  Por- 
tuguese, the  Dutch,  and  the  Spaniards.  Of  those  countries 
let  me  declare  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if  they  see  us  renounce 
the  trade,  after  full  deliberation,  they  will  not  be  disposed, 
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even  on  principles  of  policy,  to  rush  further  into  it.  But  I 
say  more.  How  are  they  to  furnish  the  capital  necessary 
for  carrying  it  on  ?  If  there  is  any  aggravation  of  our  guilt, 
in  this  wretched  business  greater  than  another,  it  is  that  we 
have  stooped  to  be  the  carriers  of  these  miserable  beings 
from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  for  all  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  And  now,  Sir,  if  we  retire  from  the  trade  alto- 
gether, I  ask,  where  is  that  fund  which  is  to  be  raised  at 
once  by  other  nations,  equal  to  the  purchase  of  30  or  40,000 
slaves  ?  A  fund,  which  if  we  rate  them  at  £40  or  £50  each, 
cannot  make  a  capital  of  less  than  a  million  and  a  half,  or 
two  millions  of  money.  From  what  branch  of  their  com- 
merce is  it  that  these  JEuropean  nations  will  draw  together  a 
fund  to  feed  this  monster  ? — to  keep  alive  this  detestable 
commerce  ?  And  even  if  they  should  make  the  attempt, 
will  not  that  immense  chasm,  which  must  instantly  be 
created  in  the  other  parts  of  their  trade,  from  which  this 
vast  capital  must  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  supply  the  slave- 
trade,  be  filled  up  by  yourselves  ? — Will  not  these  branches 
of  commerce  which  they  must  leave,  and  from  which  they 
must  withdraw  their  industry  and  their  capitals,  in  order  to 
apply  them  to  the  slave-trade,  be  then  taken  up  by  British 
merchants? — Will  you  not  even  in  this  case  find  your 
capital  flow  into  these  deserted  channels  ? — Will  not  your 
capital  be  turned  from  the  slave-trade  to  that  natural  and 
innocent  commerce  from  which  they  must  withdraw  their 
capitals,  in  proportion  as  they  take  up  the  traflfic  in  the  flesh 
aud  blood  of  their  fellow- creatures  ? 

The  committee  sees,  I  trust,  how  little  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  our  proposition  there  is  in  this  part  of  our 
adversaries'  argument. 

Having  now  detained  the  house  so  long,  all  that  I  will 
further  add,  shall  be  on  that  important  subject,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Africa,  which  I  have  already  shewn  that  I  consider 
as  the  leading  feature  in  this  question.  Grieved  am  I  to 
think  that  there  should  be  a  single  person  in  this  country, 
much  more  that  there  should  be  a  single  member  in  the 
British  parliament,  who  can  look  on  the  present  dark,  uncul- 
tivated, and  uncivilized  state  of  that  continent,  as  a  ground 
for  continuing  the  slave-trade, — as  a  ground  not  only  for 
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refusing  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  Africa,  but  even 
for  hindering  and  intercepting  every  ray  of  light  which 
might  otherwise  break  in  upon  her, — as  a  ground  for  re- 
fusing to  her  the  common  chance  and  the  common  means, 
with  which  other  nations  have  been  blessed,  of  emerging 
from  their  native  barbarism. 

Here,  as  in  every  branch  of  this  extensive  question,  the 
argument  of  our  adversaries  pleads  against  them  ;  for,  surely, 
Sir,  the  present  deplorable  state  of  Africa,  especially  when 
we  reflect  that  her  chief  calamities  are  to  be  ascribed  to  us, 
calls  for  our  generous  aid,  rather  than  justifies  any  despair 
on  our  part  of  her  recovery,  and  still  less  any  further  repeti- 
tion of  our  injuries. 

I  will  not  much  longer  fatigue  the  attention  of  the 
house ;  but  this  point  has  impressed  itself  so  deeply  on  my 
mind,  that  I  must  trouble  the  committee  with  a  few  addi- 
tional observations.  Are  we  justified,  I  ask,  on  any  one 
ground  of  theory,  or  by  any  one  instance  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  from  its  very  beginning  to  this  day. 
in  forming  the  supposition  which  1  am  now  combating  ? 
Are  we  justified  in  supposing  that  the  particular  practice 
which  we  encourage  in  Africa,  of  men's  selling  each  other 
for  slaves,  is  any  symptom  of  a  barbarism  that  is  in- 
curable ?  Are  we  justified  in  supposing  that  even  the  prac- 
tice of  offering  up  human  sacrifices  proves  a  total  incapacity 
for  civilization  ?  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  and  perhaps 
much  more  generally  than  is  supposed,  that  both  the  trade 
in  slaves,  and  the  still  more  savage  custom  of  offering  human 
sacrifices,  obtained  in  former  periods,  throughout  many  of 
those  nations  which  now,  by  the  blessings  of  Providence, 
and  by  a  long  progression  of  improvements,  are  advanced 
the  farthest  in  civilization.  I  believe.  Sir,  that,  if  we  will 
reflect  an  instant,  we  shall  find  that  this  observation  comes 
directly  home  to  our  own  selves ;  and  that,  on  the  same 
ground  on  which  we  are  now  disposed  to  proscribe  Africa 
for  ever  from  all  possibility  of  improvement,  we  ourselves 
might,  in  like  manner,  have  been  proscribed  and  for  ever- 
shut  out  from  all  the  blessings  which  we  now  enjoy. 

There  was  at  a  time,  Sir,  which  it  may  be  fit  sometimes 
to  revive   in  the  remembrance  of  our  countrymen,   whea 
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even  human  sacrifices  are  said  to  have  been  offered  in  this 
island.  But  I  would  peculiarly  observe  on  this  day,  for  it  is 
a  case  precisely  in  point,  that  the  very  practice  of  the  slave- 
trade,  once  prevailed  among  us.  Slaves,  as  we  may  read  in 
Henry's  history  of  Great  Britain,  were  formerly  an  estab- 
blished  article  of  our  exports.  '  Great  numbers,'  he  says, 
*  were  exported,  like  cattle,  from  the  British  coast,  and  were 
to  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Roman  market.'  It  does 
not  distinctly  appear,  by  what  means  they  were  procured ; 
but  there  was  unquestionably  no  small  resemblance,  in  this 
particular  point,  between  the  case  of  our  ancestors  and  that 
of  the  present  wretched  natives  of  Africa — for  the  his- 
torian tells  you  that  '  adultery,  witchcraft,  and  debt  were 
probably  some  of  the  chief  sources  of  supplying  the  Roman 
market  with  British  slaves — that  prisoners  taken  in  war  were 
added  to  the  number — and  that  there  might  be  among  them 
some  unfortunate  gamesters  who,  after  having  lost  all  their 
goods,  at  length  staked  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their 
children.'  Every  one  of  these  sources  of  slavery  has  been 
stated,  and  almost  precisely  in  the  same  terms,  to  be  at  this 
hour  a  source  of  slavery  in  Africa.  And  these  circum- 
stances, Sir,  with  a  solitary  instance  or  two  of  human 
sacrifices,  furnish  the  alleged  proofs,  that  Africa  labours 
under  a  natural  incapacity  for  civilization :  that  it  is  enthu- 
siasm and  fanaticism  to  think  that  she  can  ever  enjoy  the 
knowledge  and  the  morals  of  Europe ;  that  Providence 
never  intended  her  to  rise  above  a  state  of  barbarism; 
that  Providence  has  irrevocably  doomed  her  to  be  only  a 
nursery  for  slaves  for  us  free  and  civilized  Europeans.  Allow 
of  this  principle,  as  applied  to  Africa,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  why  it  might  not  also  have  been  applied  to  ancient 
and  uncivilized  Britain.  AVhy  might  not  some  Roman 
Senator,  reasoning  on  the  principles  of  some  honourable  gen- 
tlemen, and  pointing  to  Britisli  barbarians,  have  predicted 
with  equal  boldness,  '  There  is  a  people  that  will  never  rise 
to  civilization — tJiere  is  a  people  destined  never  to  be  free — a 
people  without  the  understanding  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  arts  ;  depressed  by  the  hand  of  nature  below 
the  level  of  the  human  species  ;  and  created  to  form  a  supply 
of  slaves  for  the  rest  of  the  world.'     INlight  not  this  have 
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been  said,  according  to  the  principles,  which  we  now  hear 
stated,  in  all  respects  as  fairly  and  as  truly  of  Britain  herself, 
at  that  period  of  her  history,  as  it  can  now  be  said  by  us  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Africa  ? 

We,  Sir,  have  long  since  emerged  from  barbarism — we  have 
almost  forgotten  that  we  were  once  barbarians — we  are  now 
raised  to  a  situation  which  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  ta 
every  circumstance,  by  which  a  Roman  might  have  charac- 
terized us,  and  by  which  we  now  characterize  Africa.  There 
is  indeed  one  thing  wanting  to  complete  the  contrast,  and  to 
clear  us  altogether  from  the  imputation  of  acting  even  to 
this  hour  as  barbarians  ;  for  we  continue  to  this  hour  a  bar- 
barous traffic  in  slaves  ;  we  continue  it  even  yet  in  spite  of 
all  our  great  and  undeniable  pretensions  to  civilization. 
We  were  once  as  obscure  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as^ 
savage  in  our  manners,  as  debased  in  our  morals,  as  de- 
graded in  our  understandings,  as  these  unhappy  Africans 
are  at  present.  But  in  the  lapse  of  a  long  series  of  years,  by 
a  progression  slow,  and  for  a  time,  almost  imperceptible,  we 
have  become  rich  in  a  variety  of  acquirements,  favoured 
above  measure  in  the  gifts  of  Providence,  imrivalled  in  com- 
merce, pre-eminent  in  arts,  foremost  in  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy  and  science,  and  established  in  all  the  blessings 
of  civil  society ;  We  are  in  the  possession  of  peace,  of 
happiness,  and  of  liberty ;  we  are  under  the  guidance  of 
a  mild  and  beneficent  religion ;  and  we  are  protected  by 
impartial  laws,  and  the  purest  administration  of  justice :  we 
are  living  under  a  system  of  government,  which  our  own 
happy  experience  leads  us  to  pronounce  the  best  and  wisest 
which  has  ever  yet  been  framed  ;  a  system  which  has  become 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  From  all  these  blessings,  we 
must  for  ever  have  been  shut  out,  had  there  been  any 
trutli  in  those  principles  which  some  gentlemen  have  not 
hesitated  to  lay  down  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  Africa. 
Had  those  principles  been  true,  we  ourselves  had  languished 
to  this  hour  in  that  miserable  state  of  ignorance,  brutality,. 
and  degradation,  in  which  history  proves  our  ancestors  to 
have  been  immersed.  Had  other  nations  adopted  these 
principles  in  their  conduct  towards  us ;  had  other  nations 
applied  to   Great  Britain  the  reasoning  which  some  of  the 
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senators  of  this  very  island  now  apply  to  Africa,  ages  might 
have  passed  without  our  emerging  from  barbarism  ;  and  we, 
who  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  British  civilization,  of 
British  laws,  and  British  liberty,  might,  at  this  hour,  have 
been  little  superior,  either  in  morals,  in  knowledge,  or  refine- 
ment, to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea. 

If  then  we  feel  that  this  perpetual  confinement  in  the 
fetters  of  brutal  ignorance,  would  have  been  the  greatest 
calamity  which  could  have  befallen  us  ;  if  we  view  with 
gratitude  and  exultation  the  contrast  between  the  peculiar 
blessings  we  enjoy,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britain ;  if  we  shudder  to  think  of  the  misery 
which  would  still  have  overwhelmed  us,  had  Great  Britain 
continued  to  the  present  times  to  be  the  mart  for  slaves  to 
the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  through  some  cruel 
policy  of  theirs,  God  forbid  that  we  should  any  longer  subject 
Africa  to  the  same  dreadful  scourge,  and  preclude  the  light 
of  knowledge,  which  has  reached  every  other  quarter  of  the 
globe,  from  having  access  to  her  coasts  ! 

1  trust  we  shall  no  longer  continue  this  commerce,  to  the 
destruction  of  every  improvement  on  that  wide  continent ; 
and  shall  not  consider  ourselves  as  conferring  too  great  a 
boon,  in  restoring  its  inhabitants  to  the  rank  of  human 
beings.  I  trust  we  shall  not  think  ourselves  too  liberal,  if, 
by  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  we  give  them  the  same 
common  chance  of  civilization  with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  we  shall  now  allow  to  Africa  the  opportunity — the 
hope — the  prospect  of  attaining  to  the  same  blessings  which 
we  ourselves,  through  the  favourable  dispensations  of  Divine 
Providence,  have  been  permitted,  at  a  much  more  early 
period,  to  enjoy.  If  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and 
duty,  and  pursue  this  night  the  line  of  conduct  which  they 
prescribe,  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  a  reverse  of  that 
picture,  from  which  we  now  turn  our  eyes  with  shame 
and  regret.  We  may  live  to  behold  the  natives  of  Africa 
engaged  in  the  calm  occupations  of  industry,  in  the  pursuits 
of  a  just  and  legitimate  commerce.  We  may  behold  the 
beams  of  science  and  philosophy  breaking  in  upon  their 
land,  which,  at  some  happy  period  in  still  later  times,  may 
blaze  with  full  lustre  ;  and  joining  their  influence  to  that  of 
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pure  religion,  may  illuminate  and  invigorate  the  most  distant 
-extremities  of  that  immense  continent.  Then  may  we  hope 
that  even  Africa,  though  last  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe, 
shall  enjoy  at  length,  in  the  evening  of  her  days,  those  bless- 
ings which  have  descended  so  plentifully  upon  us  in  a  much 
earlier  period  of  the  world.  Then  also  will  Europe,  partici- 
pating in  her  improvement  and  prosperity,  receive  an  ample 
recompense  for  the  tardy  kindness,  (if  kindness  it  can  be 
called)  of  no  longer  hindering  that  continent  from  extricating 
herself  out  of  the  darkness  which,  in  other  more  fortunate 
regions,  has  been  so  much  more  speedily  dispelled. 

Nos  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis ; 
Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper.^ 

Then,  Sir,  may  be  applied  to  Africa,  those  words, 
originally  used  indeed  with  a  different  view : 

His  demum  exactis 
Devenere  locos  lastos  et  amoena  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemorum  sedesque  beatas. 
Largior  hie  campos  iEther  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpureo.^ 

It  is  in  this  view,  Sir, — it  is  an  atonement  for  our  long 
and  cruel  injustice  towards  Africa,  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  my  honourable  friend  most  forcibly  recommends 
itself  to   my  mind.     The   great  and  happy    change  to  be 

^  Nosque  xtbi  primiis  equis  Oriens  adflavit  anhelis 
niic  sera  ruhens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

— Virgil,  Georgics,  i.  250-51. 
'  And  when  first  the  rising  sun  has  breathed  on  us  with  his  panting 
steeds,  there  the  ruddy  evening  star  kindles  his  tardy  lamp.' 

-  His  demum  exactis,  perfecto  munere  divce, 
Devenere  locos  Icetos  et  atncena  vireta 
Foi^funatoricm  nemorum  sedesque  beatas. 
Largior  Jiic  campos  cether  et  himine  vestit 
Purpureo,  solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  noru7it. 

— Virgil,  JSneid,  vi.  637-41. 
'  Thus  having  soothed  the  queen  of  Dis, 
They  reach  the  realms  of  tranquil  bliss, 
Green  spaces,  folded  in  with  trees, 
A  pai-adise  of  pleasaunces. 
Around  the  champaign  mantles  bright 
The  fulness  of  purpureal  light ; 
Another  sun  and  stars  they  know, 
That  shine  like  ours,  but  shine  below.' — Conington. 
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expected  in  the  state  of  her  inhabitants,  is,  of  all  the  various 
and  important  benefits  of  the  abolition,  in  my  estimation, 
incomparably  the  most  extensive  and  important. 

I  shall  vote,  Sir,  against  the  adjournment ;  and  I  shall 
also  oppose  to  the  utmost  every  proposition,  which  in  any 
way  may  tend  either  to  prevent,  or  even  to  postpone  for  an 
hour,  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade :  a  measure 
which,  on  all  the  various  grounds  which  1  have  stated,  we 
are  bound,  by  the  most  pressing  and  indispensable  duty, 
to  adopt. ^ 

The  House  of  Commons. 

Wtk  November,  1797. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  for  the  House  to  take  into- 
consideration  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  before  them  by  his 
Majesty's  direction,  relative  to  the  late  negotiation  at  liille,  and  the 
address  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  also  been  read,  Mr.  Dundas 
moved  '  that  the  House  do  concur  with  their  Lordships  in  that  address,'' 
Pitt  spoke  in  support. 

If  we  look  to  the  whole  complexion  of  this  transaction, 
the  duplicity,  the  arrogance,  and  violence  which  has 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  negociations,  if  we  take  from 
thence  our  opinion  of  its  general  result,  we  shall  be  justified 
in  our  conclusion,  not  that  the  people  of  France,  not  that 
the  whole  government  of  France,  but  that  that  part  of  the 
government  which  had  too  much  infiuence,  and  has  now  the 
whole  ascendancy,  never  was  sincere ;  was  determined  to 
accept  of  no  terms  but  such  as  would  make  it  neither 
durable  nor  safe,  such  as  could  only  be  accepted  by  this 
country  by  a  surrender  of  all  its  interests,  and  by  a  sacrifice 
of  every  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  great,  a  powerful, 
or  an  independent  nation. 

This,  Sir,  is  inference  no  longer,  you  have  their  own  open 
avowal ;  you  have  it  stated  in  the  subsequent  declaration  of 
France  itself,  that  it  is  not  against  your  commerce,  that  it  is 
not  against  your  wealth,  it  is  not  against  your  possessions  in 
the  east,  or  colonies  in  the  west,  it  is  not  against  even  the 
source  of  your  maritime  greatness,  it  is  not  against  any  of 

1  The  Act  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade  was  passed  in  1807,  and  slavery 
finally  abolished  in  the  British  Dominions  in  1833. 
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the  appendages  of  your  empire,  but  against  the  very  essence 
of  your  Kberty,  against  the  foundation  of  your  independ- 
ence, against  the  citadel  of  your  happiness,  against  your 
constitution  itself,  that  their  hostilities  are  directed.  They 
have  themselves  announced  and  proclaimed  the  proposition, 
that  what  they  mean  to  bring  with  their  invading  army  is 
the  genius  of  their  liberty  ;  I  desire  no  other  word  to  express 
the  subversion  of  the  British  constitution,— and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  most  malignant  and  fatal  contrast, — and  the 
annihilation  of  British  liberty,  and  the  obliteration  of  every- 
thing that  has  rendered  you  a  great,  a  flourishing,  and  a 
happy  people. 

This  is  what  is  at  issue ;  for  this  are  we  to  declare  our- 
selves in  a  manner  that  deprecates  the  rage  which  our 
enemy  will  not  dissemble,  and  which  will  be  little  moved  by 
our  entreaty.  Under  such  circumstances  are  we  ashamed 
or  afraid  to  declare,  in  a  firm  and  manly  tone,  our  resolution 
to  defend  ourselves,  or  to  speak  the  language  of  truth 
with  the  energy  that  belongs  to  Englishmen  united  in 
such  a  cause  ?  Sir,  I  do  not  scruple  for  one  to  say,  if  I 
knew  nothing  by  which  I  could  state  to  myself  a  proba- 
bility of  the  contest  terminating  in  our  favour,  I  would 
maintain,  that  the  contest  with  its  worst  chances  is  prefer- 
able to  an  acquiescence  in  such  demands. 

If  I  could  look  at  this  as  a  dry  question  of  prud- 
ence, if  I  could  calculate  it  upon  the  mere  grounds  of 
interest,  I  would  say,  if  we  love  that  degree  of  national 
power  which  is  necessary  for  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  its  safety  ;  if  we  regard  domestic  tranquillity,  if 
we  look  at  individual  enjoyment,  from  the  highest  to  the 
meanest  among  us,  there  is  not  a  man,  whose  stake  is  so 
great  in  the  country,  that  he  ought  to  hesitate  a  moment 
in  sacrificing  any  portion  of  it  to  oppose  the  violence 
of  the  enemy ;  nor  is  there,  I  trust,  a  man  in  this  happy  and 
free  nation,  whose  stake  is  so  small,  that  he  would  not  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  same  cause.  If  we  look  at 
it  with  a  view  to  safety,  this  would  be  our  conduct ;  but  if 
we  look  at  it  upon  the  principle  of  true  honour,  of  the 
character  which  we  have  to  support,  of  the  example  which 
we  have  to  set  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  if  we  view 
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rightly  the  lot  in  which  Providence  has  placed  us,  and  the 
contrast  between  ourselves  and  all  the  other  countries  in 
Europe,  gratitude  to  that  Providence  should  inspire  us  ta 
make  every  effort  in  such  a  cause.  There  may  be  danger,, 
but  on  the  one  side  there  is  danger  accompanied  with 
honour  ;  on  the  other  side,  there  is  danger  with  indelible 
shame  and  disgrace ;  upon  such  an  alternative,  Englishmen 
will  not  hesitate.  I  wish  to  disguise  no  part  of  my  senti- 
ments upon  the  grounds  on  which  I  put  the  issue  of  the 
contest.  I  ask,  whether  up  to  the  principles  I  have  stated, 
we  are  prepared  to  act  ?  Having  done  so,  my  opinion  is  not 
altered,  my  hopes  however  are  animated  from  the  reflection 
that  the  means  of  our  safety  are  in  our  own  hands  ;  for 
there  never  was  a  period  when  we  had  more  to  encourage 
us ;  in  spite  of  heavy  burdens,  the  radical  strength  of  the 
nation  never  shewed  itself  more  conspicuous ;  its  revenue 
never  exhibited  greater  proofs  of  the  wealth  of  the  country ; 
the  same  objects,  which  constitute  the  blessings  we  have  to 
fight  for,  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  continuing  them. 
But  it  is  not  upon  that  point  I  rest  it ;  there  is  one  great 
resource,  which  I  trust  will  never  abandon  us,  and  which  has 
shone  forth  in  the  English  character,  by  which  we  have 
preserved  our  existence  and  fame,  as  a  nation,  which  I  trust 
we  shall  be  determined  never  to  abandon  under  any  ex- 
tremity, but  shall  join  hand  and  heart  in  the  solemn 
pledge  that  is  proposed  to  us,  and  declare  to  his  JNIajesty, 
that  we  know  great  exertions  are  wanting,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  make  them,  and  at  all  events  determined  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  laws,  liberties,  and  'religion  of  our 
country. 

The  House  of  Commons. 
24M  November,  1797. 

In  this  speech  Pitt  stated  the  general  outline  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  for  raising  the  supphes  and  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Sir,  I  am  aware  that  in  contemplating  a  system  of  finance 
which  professes  to  make  property  the  basis  of  its  assessments,, 
and  to  be  as  diffusively,  as  generally,  and  as  equally,  levied  as. 
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circumstances  will  admit,  an  idea  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  every  one,  as  it  has  to  myself — I  mean  that  assessed 
taxes,  however  differently  apportioned  to  the  circumstances 
of  different  persons,  and  however  certainly  they  may  attach 
on  persons  of  opposite  descriptions,  are  often  eluded  by  a 
particular  description  of  men  of  large  property  ;  you  will  see 
I  mean  those  men  who  possess  large  capitals,  and  who  by 
denying  themselves  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  hoard 
up  money,  and  exclude  themselves  from  assessment.  How 
much  this  applies  to  the  subject  in  consideration  I  will  not 
now  discuss,  since  it  certainly  applies  no  more  to  this  than 
to  a  former  mode  of  taxation  ;  for  I  know  no  act  to  make 
property  the  subject  of  taxation,  while  it  is  not  rendered 
conducive  to  the  pleasure  or  convenience,  or  rendered  visible 
by  the  optional  expenditure  of  the  person  who  possesses  it. 
If  this  objection  has  never  stood  in  the  way  of  taxation 
before,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suppose  how  it  can  be  made  an 
objection  to  this,  and  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  any 
gentleman  who  will  point  out  a  mode  by  which  property  so 
held  in  hand  can  be  subjected  to  taxation  or  assessment. 
The  proportion  this  class  of  individuals  bears  to  the  mass  of 
the  taxable  part  of  the  nation,  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  add 
any  weight  to  the  objection  if  it  were  made  ;  and  I  submit  it 
to  the  feelings  and  wisdom  of  the  committee,  whether,  in  a 
case  of  urgency  and  importance  like  the  present,  nine-tenths 
of  the  community  shall  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  support, 
the  preservation,  the  existence,  of  the  state,  because  no  means 
can  be  found  to  compel  the  remaining  tenth  to  contribute 
also.  Undoubtedly  if  it  be  now  necessary  to  make  great 
contributions  instead  of  incurring  a  large  mass  of  new  debt, 
and  if  that  be  the  best  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  it  would 
be  greatly  advantageous  to  be  able  to  get  at  some  mode  of 
assessing  all  property  in  all  individuals  ;  and  so  far  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  description  of  people  of  which  I  speak 
cannot  be  made  subject  to  an  assessment.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  flatter  ourselves,  as  I  own  I  do,  with  the 
hopes  of  being  relieved  sometime  from  that  necessity,  then, 
even  though  the  hoards  of  the  penurious  elude  our  search,  it 
hy  no  means  follows  that  the  nation  will  receive  no  profit 
from  them ;  for,  on  a  general  plan,  though  utterly  inactive 
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in  the  expenditure  of  the  possessors,  they  become  active  in 
some  other  shape,  or  in  other  hands,  and  always  find  their 
level  in  the  course  of  successive  ages :  so  that  though  the 
scrutiny  to  pry  into  wealth  may  for  a  time  be  baffled,  the 
effects  of  that  scrutiny  never  fail  to  be  produced  by  time. 
If,  however,  I  saw  the  means,  or  could  suppose  that  means 
might  be  devised,  by  which  such  capitals  could  be  made 
productive  and  useful  to  the  state  in  way  of  revenue,  I  do 
assure  the  committee  1  should  consider  it  an  object  too 
important  at  this  time  to  be  neglected ;  though  I  still 
consider  them  as  making  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
country  upon  the  average  principles  of  general  resources. 
Yet,  Sir,  we  might  flatter  ourselves  that,  independent 
of  that  compulsory  power  which  the  condition  of  such 
property  denies  us,  a  due  proportion  of  it  would,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  be  forthcoming  at  the  solicitation  of 
self-interest  and  self-defence  ;  for  if  this  is  a  time,  as  I 
contend  it  is,  when  the  people  of  this  country  are  called 
upon  not  to  contemplate  their  wealth  only  for  its  enjoyment, 
not  to  indulge  in  prejudice,  or  opinions,  or  in  doubtful 
speculations,  but  to  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
their  existence  now,  and  their  security  in  future,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  we  are  calling  for  money,  not  to  be  raised  by 
loan  with  interest,  to  remain  a  heavy  burden  on  those  who 
are  to  follow  us,  but  by  demand  on  capital,  then  ought  the 
hoards  of  the  penurious  to  be  opened ;  then  should  those 
who,  devoted  to  accumulation  by  ignorance  of  enjoyment, 
and  early  habits  of  frugality,  have  arisen  from  the  lower 
rank  and  meanest  employments,  by  rigid  frugality  and 
indefatigable  industry,  protected,  fostered,  and  encouraged, 
by  that  happy  system  of  government,  and  those  equal  laws, 
which  enabled  them  and  permits  any  man  to  emerge  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  society,  and  who,  in  contemplating 
their  possessions,  can  scarcely  have  a  hope  but  that  of  trans- 
mitting to  their  posterity  those  blessings  and  comforts  they 
deny  themselves — then  ought  they,  I  say,  for  the  recollection 
of  the  benefits  they  have  received,  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
to  which  they  look  forward,  to  consider  themselves  above  all 
men  bound  to  come  forward,  in  defence  of  that  system  which 
afforded  encouragement  to  their  labours,  nurture  to  their 
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industry,  vigour  to  their  pursuits,  and  protection  to  their 
persons,  their  property,  and  their  acquisitions ;  then  ought 
such  men  to  reflect,  if  they  have  the  means,  that  this  is  the 
occasion  on  which  they  should  come  forward  ;  then  ought 
they,  who  have  an  interest  so  great  in  the  country,  to  see 
that  though  it  is  impracticable  to  compel  them,  it  is  at  least 
necessary  for  them  to  contribute,  and  that  the  necessity  of 
the  times  is  the  most  urgent,  as  well  as  the  best  of  all 
compulsions  ;  and  come  forward,  not  only  uncompelled,  but 
unsolicited,  to  offer  their  contribution.  That  some  will  have 
this  feeling,  and  act  upon  it,  I  will  not  doubt — that  all  will 
do  so,  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect ;  but  though  they 
should  neither  come  forward  voluntarily,  nor  be  subject  to 
coercion,  that  can  hardly  be  stated  as  an  objection  to  the 
plan,  unless  something  more  unexceptionable  can  be  pre- 
sented in  its  place. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
Srd  Decembe?^  1798. 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  a 
series  of  income-tax  resolutions  moved  by  Pitt  for  the  raising  of  supplies. 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
any  detail  of  argument  to  convince  the  committee  of  the 
advantages  of  the  beneficial  mode  adopted  last  session,  of 
raising  a  considerable  part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year. 
The  propriety  of  the  measure  has  been  recognised,  and  felt 
in  a  way  the  most  gratifying  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  pride 
of  every  Englishman.  The  principle  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  most  wise  and  beneficial,  though  in  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing it  into  practice  it  has  been  so  shamefully  and  grossly 
evaded.  The  experience  which  we  have  had,  points  out  the 
propriety  of  correcting  the  errors  of  that  plan,  and  of 
enforcing  and  extending  the  principle.  If  we  have  been 
able,  from  the  benefits  of  that  measure,  so  evaded  and 
crippled,  to  do  so  much,  it  is  obviously  our  duty  to  seek  for 
the  means  of  perfecting  the  plan  upon  which  we  are  set  out ; 
and  if  we  can  find  regulations  and  checks  against  the  abuses 
that  have  been  committed,  it  is  surely  wise  and  proper  that 
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they  should  be  made  to  apply  to  a  more  general  and  exten- 
sive scheme  than  that  which  we  have  already  tried.  It  no 
longer  rests  upon  theory,  or  upon  reasoning;  it  is  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  surest  test  of  experience ;  and  if,  by 
the  efficacy  of  this  plan,  we  have  been  able  to  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  enemy;— to  rise  above  all  the  attempts 
which  they  made  to  disturb  our  domestic  tranquillity  ; — to 
remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  despondent,  and  to  shew 
them  that  all  their  fears  of  our  being  unable  to  continue 
the  contest,  were  vain  ; — to  assert  the  high  and  proud  dis- 
tinction which  we  took  in  the  maintenance  of  genuine 
government  and  social  order; — if  we  have  been  able  thereby 
to  animate  the  public  spirit  of  Europe,  to  revive  its  dis- 
mayed energy,  and  to  give  a  turn  to  the  political  aspect  of 
the  world,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  shall  we  not 
persevere  in  a  course  which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  good  ?  If 
we  have  proved  that,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  war, 
unsubdued,  by  all  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  we  have  made, 
our  commerce  is  flourishing  beyond  the  example  of  any  year 
even  of  peace ;  if  our  revenues  are  undiminished ;  if  new 
means  of  vigour  are  daily  presenting  themselves  to  our 
grasp ;  if  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  the  most 
perfect  success ;  if  the  public  sentiment  be  firm  and  united 
in  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
embarked ;  if  every  motive  to  exertion  continues  the  same 
and  every  effort  we  have  made  in  the  cause  is  a  source  only 
of  exultation  and  pride  to  the  heart ;  if,  by  the  efficacy  of 
those  efforts,  we  have  now  the  expectation  of  accomplishing 
the  great  object  of  all  our  sacrifices  and  all  our  labours ;  if 
despondency  be  dissipated  at  home,  and  confidence  created 
abroad,  shall  we  not  persevere  in  a  course  so  fairly  calculated 
to  bring  us  to  a  happy  issue  ?  Let  us  do  justice  to  our- 
selves. It  is  not  merely  owing  to  the  dazzling  events  of  the 
campaign  tliat  we  are  indebted  for  the  proud  station  in 
which  we  now  stand,  great  and  glorious  as  those  achieve- 
ments have  been,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
exultation  to  every  British  bosom.  I  shall  not  detract  from 
the  high  renown  of  all  those  persons  to  whose  skill,  vigour, 
and  determination  we  are  indebted  for  the  achievements 
that  have  astonished  and  aroused  Europe,  when  I  say,  that 
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it  is  not  altogether  owing  to  them  that  we  now  feel  our- 
selves in  a  situation  so  proud  and  consoling.  The  grand 
and  important  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  Europe, 
are  not  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  promptitude,  vigilance, 
iskill,  and  vigour,  of  our  naval  department,  whose  merits  no 
man  can  feel,  or  can  estimate,  more  highly  than  I  do ;  nor 
to  the  heroism,  zeal,  patriotism,  and  devotion  of  our  tran- 
scendant  commanders — and  I  speak  particularly  of  that  great 
commander^  whose  services  till  every  bosom  with  rapturous 
emotion,  and  who  will  never  cease  to  derive  from  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  the  tribute  of  his  worth — nor 
is  it  to  the  unparalleled  perseverance,  valour,  and  wonders 
performed  by  our  gallant  fleets,  which  have  raised  the  British 
name  to  a  distinction  unknown  even  to  her  former  annals, 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  all  the  advantages  of  our  present 
posture.  No,  we  must  also  do  justice  to  the  wisdom, 
energy,  and  determination  of  the  parliament,  who  have 
furnished  the  means,  and  the  power,  by  which  all  the  rest 
was  sustained  and  accomplished.  Through  them  all  the 
departments  of  his  JNIajesty's  government  had  the  means  of 
employing  the  force  whose  achievements  have  been  so 
brilliant ;  through  the  wisdom  of  parliament  the  resources 
of  the  country  have  been  called  forth,  and  its  spirit  em- 
bodied in  a  manner  unexampled  in  its  history.  By  their 
firmness,  magnanimity,  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  not 
merely  of  our  own  individual  safety,  but  of  the  cause  of 
mankind  in  general,  we  have  been  enabled  to  stand  forth 
the  saviours  of  the  earth.  No  difficulties  have  stood  in  our 
way :  no  sacrifices  ha\  e  been  thought  too  great  for  us  to 
make  :  a  common  feeling  of  danger  has  produced  a  common 
spirit  of  exertion,  and  we  have  cheerfully  come  forward 
with  a  surrender  of  a  part  of  our  property  as  a  salvage,  not 
merely  for  recovering  ourselves,  but  for  the  general  recovery 
of  mankind.  We  have  presented  a  phenomenon  in  the 
character  of  nations. 

It  has  often  been  thought,  and  has  been  the  theme  of 
historians,  that  as  nations  became  mercantile,  they  lost  in 
martial  spirit  what  they  gained  in  commercial  avidity  ;  that 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  trade  to  be  sordid,  and  that  high 

1  Lord  Nelson. 
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notions  of  honour  are  incompatible  with  the  prosecution  of 
traffic.  This  hypothesis  has  been  proved  to  be  false ;  for  in 
the  memorable  era  of  the  past  year  Great  Britain  has  ex- 
hibited the  glorious  example  of  a  nation  shewing  the  most 
universal  spirit  of  military  heroism,  at  a  time  when  she  had 
acquired  the  most  flourishing  degree  of  national  commerce. 
In  no  time  of  the  proudest  antiquity  could  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  exhibit  a  more  dignified  character  of  martial 
spirit  than  they  have  during  the  last  year,  when  they  have 
also  risen  to  the  greatest  point  of  commercial  advantage ; 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  not  insensible  of  the  benefits, 
as  well  as  of  the  glory,  they  have  acquired  ;  they  know  and 
feel  that  the  most  manly  course  has  also  been  the  most 
prudent,  and  they  are  sensible  that,  by  bravely  resisting  the 
torrent  with  which  they  were  threatened,  instead  of  striking 
balances  on  their  fate,  and  looking  to  the  averages  of  profit 
and  loss,  on  standing  out,  or  of  yielding  to  the  tempest,  they 
have  given  to  themselves  not  merely  security,  but  lustre  and 
fame.  If  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  submitted  to  purchase 
a  suspension  of  danger  and  a  mere  pause  of  war,  they  felt 
that  they  could  only  have  purchased  the  means  of  future 
and  more  deplorable  mischief,  marked  with  the  stamp  of 
impoverishment  and  degradation ;  they  feel  therefore,  that, 
in  pursuing  the  path  which  duty  and  honour  prescribed,, 
they  have  also  trod  in  the  path  of  prudence  and  economy. 
They  have  secured  to  themselves  permanent  peace,  and 
future  repose,  and  have  given  an  animating  example  to  the 
world  of  the  advantages  of  vigour,  constancy,  and  union. 
If  the  world  shall  not  be  disposed  to  take  the  benefit  of  this 
example.  Great  Britain  has  at  least  the  consolation  to  know,, 
that  she  has  given  them  the  power.  And  if  I  were  disposed, 
Sir,  to  pay  regard  to  drier  and  colder  maxims  of  policy,  I 
should  say,  that  every  regard  even  to  prudent  economy 
would  point  out  the  course  which  we  have  taken  as  the 
most  advantageous  for  a  people  to  pursue.  It  will  be  mani- 
fest to  every  gentleman  on  the  slightest  consideration  of  the 
subject,  that,  in  the  end,  the  measure  of  raising  the  supplies 
within  the  year  is  the  cheapest  and  the  most  salutary  course 
that  a  wise  people  can  pursue ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  there  is  a  saving  of  at  least  one-twelfth  upon  all  that  is 
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raised,  gentlemen  will  not  suffer  a  superstitious  fear,  and: 
jealousy  of  the  danger  of  exposing  the  secrecy  of  income,, 
to  combat  with  a  measure  that  is  so  pregnant  with  benefits 
to  the  nation.  If  gentlemen  will  take  into  their  considera- 
tion the  probable  duration  of  peace  and  war,  calculated 
from  the  experience  of  past  times,  they  will  be  convinced  of 
the  immeasureable  importance  of  striving  to  raise  the  sup- 
plies within  the  year,  rather  than  accumulating  a  permanent 
debt.  The  experience  of  the  last  hundred,  fifty,  or  forty 
years,  will  shew  how  little  confidence  we  can  have  in  the 
duration  of  peace,  and  it  ought  to  convince  us,  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  establish  a  system,  that  will  prepare  us  for 
every  emergency,  give  stability  to  strength,  and  perpetual 
renovations  to  resource.  I  think,  I  could  make  it  apparent 
to  gentlemen,  that  in  any  war,  of  the  duration  of  six  years, 
the  plan  of  funding  all  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  carry- 
ing it  on,  would  leave  at  the  end  of  it  a  greater  burden 
permanently  upon  the  nation  than  would  be  sustained,  than 
they  would  have  to  incur  for  the  six  years  only  of  its  con- 
tinuance, and  one  year  beyond  it,  provided  that  they  made 
the  sacrifice  of  a  tenth  of  their  income.  In  the  old,  unwise, 
and  destructive  way  of  raising  the  supplies  by  a  permanent 
fund,  without  any  provision  for  its  redemption,  a  war  so 
carried  on  entails  the  burden  upon  the  age  and  upon  their 
posterity  for  ever.  This  has,  to  be  sure,  in  a  great  measure, 
been  done  away  and  corrected,  by  the  salutary  and  valuable 
system  which  has  been  adopted  of  the  redemption  fund. 
But  that  fund  cannot  accomplish  the  end  in  a  shorter  period 
than  forty  years,  and  during  all  that  time  the  expenses  of  a 
war  so  funded  must  weigh  down  and  press  upon  the  people. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  at  an  early  period  of  our  history 
been  resolved  to  adopt  the  present  mode  of  raising  the 
supplies  within  the  year ;  if,  for  instance,  after  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  scheme  of  redemption  even  had  been 
adopted,  and  persevered  in  to  this  time,  we  should  not  now, 
for  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  have  had  more  to  raise 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  than  what  we  have  now  to 
pay  of  permanent  taxes,  together  with  about  a  fourth  of 
what  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  on  in  addition  for  this 
year.     Fortunately  we  have  at  last  estabHshed  the  redemp- 
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tion  fund  :  the  benefits  of  it  are  already  felt ;  they  will  every 
year  be  more  and  more  acknowledged ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  it  is  only  necessary,  that  instead  of  consulting  a  present 
advantage,  and  throwing  the  burthen,  as  heretofore,  upon 
posterity,  we  shall  fairly  meet  it  ourselves,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  system  that  shall  make  us  independent  of 
all  the  future  events  of  the  world. 

I  am  sure  that,  in  deliberating  upon  the  advantages  of 
this  system,  gentlemen,  whose  liberal  and  exalted  views  go 
beyond  the  mere  present  convenience  of  the  moment,  and 
are  not  limited  to  the  period  of  the  interest  which  they 
may  themselves  take  in  public  affairs,  or  even  to  the  period 
of  their  own  existence,  but  look  with  a  provident  affection 
to  the  independence  and  happiness  of  a  generation  unborn, 
will  feel  and  recognise  the  wisdom  of  a  system  that  has  for 
its  principle  the  permanency  of  British  grandeur.  You  will 
feel  that  it  is  not  only  to  the  splendour  of  your  arms,  to  the 
achievements  of  your  fleets,  that  you  are  indebted  for  the 
high  distinction  which  you  at  present  enjoy  ;  but  also  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  councils  which  you  have  adopted  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  influence  which  your  happy  constitution 
confers  beyond  the  example  of  any  other  people,  and  by 
which  you  have  given  a  grand  and  edifying  lesson  to  dis- 
mayed Europe,  that  safety,  honour,  and  repose,  must  ever 
depend  upon  the  energy  with  which  danger  is  met  and 
resisted.  You  have  shewn  the  power  of  self-defence,  which 
is  permanent  and  unassailable :  standing  upon  the  principles 
you  have  assumed,  the  wild  and  extravagant  hopes  of  the 
enemy  will  be  thwarted ;  Europe  will  be  aroused  and  ani- 
mated to  adopt  a  course  so  honourable  ;  and  surely  with  the 
means  of  persevering  thus  obvious,  you  will  not  think  it 
prudent  or  necessary  to  shrink  from  the  principles  you  have 
adopted,  or  take  shelter  in  a  peace  which  might  be  obtained 
by  a  more  temporizing  conduct,  but  which  would  neither  be 
safe  nor  durable.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  encourage  any  senti- 
ment so  degrading ;  I  feel  in  common  with  every  gentleman 
who  hears  me,  the  proud  situation  in  which  we  have  been 
placed,  and  the  importance  it  has  given  us  in  the  scale  of 
nations.  The  rank  that  we  now  hold,  1  trust,  we  shall 
•continue  to  cherish,  and  that,  pursuing  the  same  glorious 
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course,  we  shall  all  of  us  feel  it  to  be  a  source  of  pride  and 
"Consolation  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  1  will  not  detain  you  longer,  Sir,  but  will  move 
for  the  first  of  my  series  of  resolutions  in  carrying  the 
plan  of  taxation  into  execution,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  detail. 

The  House  of  Commons. 

3rd  February,  1800. 

From   the  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  of  thanks  for  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.     Pitt  spoke  in  support  of  the  Address. 

It  remains  only  shortly  to  remind  gentlemen  of  the 
aggression  against  Egypt,  not  omitting,  however,  to  notice 
the  capture  of  Malta,  in  the  way  to  Egypt.  Inconsiderable 
as  that  island  may  be  thought,  compared  with  the  scenes  we 
have  witnessed,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  an  island  of 
which  the  government  had  long  been  recognized  by  every 
state  of  Europe,  against  which  France  pretended  no  cause 
of  war,  and  whose  independence  was  as  dear  to  itself  and  as 
sacred  as  that  of  any  country  in  Europe.  It  was  in  fact  not 
unimportant  from  its  local  situation  to  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  but  in  proportion  as  any  man  may  diminish  its 
importance,  the  instance  will  only  serve  the  more  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  proposition  which  I  have  maintained. 
— The  all-searching  eye  of  the  French  revolution  looks  to 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  every  quarter  of  the  world,  in 
which  can  be  found  an  object  either  of  acquisition  or 
plunder.  Nothing  is  too  great  for  the  temerity  of  its 
ambition,  nothing  too  small  or  insignificant  for  the  grasp 
of  its  rapacity.  From  hence  Buonaparte  and  his  army 
proceeded  to  Egypt.  The  attack  was  made,  pretences  were 
held  out  to  the  natives  of  that  country  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king,  whom  they  had  murdered ;  they  pretended  to 
have  the  approbation  of  the  grand  seignior,  whose  territories 
they  were  violating  ;  their  project  was  carried  on  under  the 
profession  of  a  zeal  for  Mahometanism  ;  it  was  carried  on 
by  proclaiming  that  France  had  been  reconciled  to  the 
Mussulman  faith,  had  abjured  that  of  Christianity,  or,  as 
he  in  his  impious  language  termed  it,  of  '  the  sect  of  the 
Messiah.' 
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The  only  plea  which  they  have  since  held  out  to  colour 
this  atrocious  invasion  of  a  neutral  and  friendly  territory,  is, 
that  it  was  the  road  to  attack  the  English  power  in  India. 
It  is  most  unquestionably  true,  that  this  was  one  and  a 
principal  cause  of  this  unparalleled  outrage ;  but  another, 
and  an  equally  substantial  cause  (as  appears  by  their  own 
statements),  was  the  division  and  partition  of  the  territories 
of  what  they  thought  a  falling  power.  It  is  impossible  to 
dismiss  this  subject  without  observing  that  this  attack 
against  Egypt  was  accompanied  by  an  attack  upon  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  made  on  true  revolutionary 
principles.  In  Europe,  the  propagation  of  the  principles  of 
France  had  uniformly  prepared  the  way  for  the  progress  of 
its  arms.  To  India,  the  lovers  of  peace  had  sent  the  mes- 
sengers of  jacobinism,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  war  in 
those  distant  regions,  on  jacobin  principles,  and  of  forming 
jacobin  clubs,  which  they  actually  succeeded  in  establishing, 
and  which  in  most  respects  resembled  the  European  model, 
but  which  M^ere  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
were  required  to  swear  in  one  breath,  hatred  to  tyranny,  the 
love  of  liberty,  and  the  destruction  of  all  lings'  and  sovei'eigns 
— except  the  good  and  faithfid  ally  of  the  Fre^ich  republicy 
Citizen  Tippoo. 

AVhat  then  was  the  nature  of  this  system  ?  Was  it  any- 
thing but  what  I  have  stated  it  to  be ;  an  insatiable  love  of 
aggrandizement,  an  implacable  spirit  of  destruction  directed 
against  all  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  every 
country  ?  This  is  the  first  moving  and  acting  spirit  of  the 
French  revolution ;  this  is  the  spirit  which  animated  it  at 
its  birth,  and  this  is  the  spirit  which  will  not  desert  it  till 
the  moment  of  its  dissolution,  '  which  grew  with  its  growth, 
which  strengthened  with  its  strength,'  but  which  has  not 
abated  under  its  misfortunes,  nor  declined  in  its  decay ;  it 
has  been  invariably  the  same  in  every  period,  operating 
more  or  less,  according  as  accident  or  circumstances  might 
assist  it ;  but  it  has  been  inherent  in  the  revolution  in  all  its 
stages,  it  has  equally  belonged  to  Brissot,  to  Robespierre,  to 
Tallien,  to  Reubel,  to  Barras,  and  to  every  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  directory,  but  to  none  more  than  to  Buonaparte,  in 
whom  now  all  their  powers  are  united.    What  are  its  charac-^ 
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ters  ?  Can  it  be  accident  that  produced  them  ?  No,  it  is 
only  from  the  aUiance  of  the  most  horrid  principles  with  the 
most  horrid  means,  that  such  miseries  could  have  been 
brought  upon  Europe.  It  is  this  paradox,  which  we  must 
always  keep  in  mind  when  we  are  discussing  any  question 
relative  to  the  effects  of  the  French  revolution.  Groaning 
under  every  degree  of  misery,  the  victim  of  its  own  crimes, 
and  as  I  once  before  expressed  it  in  this  house,  asking 
pardon  of  God  and  of  man  for  the  miseries  which  it  has 
brought  upon  itself  and  others,  France  still  retains  (while 
it  has  neither  left  means  of  comfort,  nor  almost  of  sub- 
sistence to  its  own  inhabitants)  new  and  unexampled  means 
of  annoyance  and  destruction  against  all  the  other  powers  of 
Europe. 

Its  first  fundamental  principle  was  to  bribe  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  by  proposing  to  transfer  into  new  hands,  on 
the  delusive  notion  of  equality,  and  in  breach  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  the  whole  property  of  the  country  ;  the 
practical  application  of  this  principle  was  to  devote  the 
whole  of  that  property  to  indiscriminate  plunder,  and  to 
make  it  the  foundation  of  a  revolutionary  system  of  finance, 
productive  in  proportion  to  the  misery  and  desolation  which 
it  created.  It  has  been  accompanied  by  an  unwearied  spirit 
of  proselytism,  diffusing  itself  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  a  spirit  which  can  apply  itself  to  all  circumstances 
and  all  situations,  which  can  furnish  a  list  of  grievances,  and 
hold  out  a  promise  of  redress  equally  to  all  nations,  which 
inspired  the  teachers  of  French  liberty  with  the  hope  of  alike 
recommending  themselves  to  those  who  live  under  the 
feudal  code  of  the  German  empire ;  to  the  various  states 
of  Italy,  under  all  their  different  institutions ;  to  the  old 
republicans  of  Holland,  and  to  the  new  republicans  of 
America  ;  to  the  catholic  of  Ireland,  whom  it  was  to  deliver 
from  protestant  usurpation ;  to  the  protestant  of  Switzer- 
land, whom  it  was  to  deliver  from  popish  superstition ;  and 
to  the  mussulman  of  Egypt,  whom  it  was  to  deliver  from 
Christian  persecution ;  to  the  remote  Indian,  blindly  bigoted 
to  his  ancient  institutions ;  and  to  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  enjoying  the  perfection  of  practical  freedom,  and 
justly  attached  to  their  constitution,  from  the  joint  result  of 
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habit,  of  reason,  and  of  experience.  The  last  and  distin- 
guishing feature  is  a  perfidy,  which  nothing  can  bind,  which 
no  tie  of  treaty,  no  sense  of  the  principles  generally  received 
among  nations,  no  obligation,  human  or  divine,  can  restrain. 
Thus  qualified,  thus  armed  for  destruction,  the  genius  of  the 
French  revolution  marched  forth,  the  terror  and  dismay  of 
the  world.  Every  nation  has  in  its  turn  been  the  witness, 
many  have  been  the  victims  of  its  principles,  and  it  is  left 
for  us  to  decide,  whether  we  will  compromise  with  such  a 
danger,  while  we  have  yet  resources  to  supply  the  sinews 
of  war,  while  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  country  is  yet 
unbroken,  and  while  we  have  the  means  of  calling  forth  and 
supporting  a  powerful  co-operation  in  Europe. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
22nd  July,  1803. 

From  the  speech  in  support  of  the  General  Defence  Bill  which  was 
passed  nemine  contracUcente. 

The  third  object  to  which  the  honourable  officer^  alluded, 
was  that  of  employing  fortification  on  the  lines  of  internal 
defence.  This  rests  upon  a  principle  so  plain,  that  though 
it  requires  military  knowledge  to  state  it  distinctly,  yet  it 
only  requires  the  plainest  common  sense  to  see  the  advantage 
that  must  result  from  it ;  it  is  as  clear  as  any  demonstration 
in  mathematics. 

If  then  this  plan  does  promise  such  advantages,  I  am  sure 
I  shall  not  hear  any  objections  started  on  the  ground  of' 
expense.  I  would  not  enlarge  any  more  upon  this  subject, 
if  it  were  not  for  something  that  fell  from  my  right  honour- 
rable  friend,^  upon  the  fourth  point  suggested  by  the  honour- 
able officer.  I  know  very  well  that  the  manly  feelings,  and,, 
if  I  may  say  so,  the  obstinate  courage,  of  my  right  honour- 
able friend,  will  not  let  him  believe  that  the  French  would 
offer  us  such  an  insult  as  to  come  over  here  to  fight  us 
for  our  capital.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
depreciating  or  of  not  placing  due  confidence  in  the  army, 
in  the  navy,  or  in  the  courage  of  the  people  of  England ;, 

^  Colonel  Crawford.  ^  The  Secretary  at  War. 
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on  the  contrary,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  enemy- 
will  find  us  to  be  invincible.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
in  w^ar  there  are  accidents  depending  sometimes  upon  a  day 
or  an  hour,  in  which,  with  the  bravest  and  most  numerous 
army,  the  enemy,  by  hazarding  an  operation  for  which  in 
any  other  service  a  general  would  be  broke  or  shot,  but 
which  a  French  general  would  attempt,  because  he  knows 
he  would  be  broke  or  shot  if  he  did  not,  might  obtain  an 
advantage,  the  consequences  of  which  might  be  most 
serious  if  some  such  measure  as  that  recommended  by  tlie 
honourable  officer  was  not  adopted.  We  unfortunately 
know  that  attempts  of  this  kind  may  be  made,  however 
rash  or  desperate,  for  those  who  will  make  them  know  that 
they  will  not  appear  so  to  Buonaparte.  The  proud  despot 
of  France  will,  however,  have  reason  to  tremble  on  his 
usurped  throne,  when  the  people  of  France  find  that  they 
have  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  gratify  his 
ambition  and  his  revenge.  With  respect  to  that  despot  him- 
self, he  would,  I  am  sure,  feel  as  little  hesitation  in  sacrificing 
100,000  Frenchmen,  as  he  would  millions  of  Englishmen  if 
he  had  them  within  his  grasp. 

In  arranging  therefore  the  plan  of  national  defence,  we 
ought  not  to  estimate  upon  probabilities  merely.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  say  that  if  he  is  eccentric  and  mad,  he  will 
pay  the  price  of  his  madness  and  folly ;  we  must  take  care 
that  we  do  not  pay  for  it  first ;  we  must  not  now  disdain  to 
adopt  precautions  which  were  formerly  thought  unnecessary. 
I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  the  short  and  decisive  opinion 
of  my  right  honourable  friend,  who,  when  the  honourable 
ofificer  recommended  it  to  government  to  fortify  London, 
replied,  '  I  say,  do  not  fortify  it.'  I  must  enter  my  protest 
against  such  language.  He  says,  he  would  not  affront  the 
people  of  England  by  supposing,  that,  while  they  have 
80,000  seamen  on  board  their  fleet,  and  have  such  an  army 
as  is  now  on  foot,  it  could  be  necessary  to  fortify  the 
capital.  Why,  Sir,  in  the  first  place  as  to  the  navy,  we 
must  remember,  that  although  we  have  80,000  seamen,  a 
great  part  of  them  are  detached  on  service  to  different 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  consequently  could  not  in  any 
degree  prevent  an  invasion  at  home.     I  am  certainly  not 
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denying  that  the  enemy  would  find  great  difficulty  and 
danger  in  transporting  his  army  to  this  country,  but  it  is 
by  running  desperate  risks  that  he  can  alone  hope  for 
success.  We  may  have  a  proud  navy  of  ships  of  the  line 
and  frigates — I  will  not  now  stop  to  enquire  whether  that 
navy  might  not  have  been  in  readiness  sooner — but  I  can 
conceive  a  case  in  which  ships  of  that  kind  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  an  innumerable  flotilla  of  boats  issuing 
from  all  the  ports,  harbours,  and  creeks,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  France,  and  covering  the  channel  for  several  miles 
in  length.  Whether,  in  order  to  meet  a  force  of  this  kind, 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  multiply  the  smaller  sort  of  our 
naval  force,  and  to  mount  them  with  guns  of  heavy  metal 
and  with  carronades,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  hope  something  of 
this  kind  has  been  done  already.  It  is  admitted  indeed,  that 
our  navy,  great  and  powerful  as  it  is,  cannot  be  relied  on  with 
absolute  certainty  to  prevent  an  invasion  ;  because  if  it  could, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  all  the  precautions  which 
we  are  adopting. 

But  it  is  said,  we  ought  not  to  fortify  London  because 
our  ancestors  did  not  fortify  it.  Why,  Sir,  that  is  no  argu- 
ment, unless  you  can  shew  me  that  our  ancestors  were  in 
the  same  situation  that  we  are.  Look  back  to  the  days  when 
the  genius,  the  wisdom,  and  the  fortitude  of  Elizabeth, 
defeated  the  proud  and  invincible  Armada,  fitted  out  by 
Spain  to  conquer  us — and  I  trust  that  the  invincible 
battalion  from  France  will  meet  with  the  same  fate ; — we 
must  admit  that  not  only  the  situation  of  this  country,  but 
of  all  Europe,  is  changed  ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  when 
the  circumstances  are  changed,  the  means  of  defence  should 
be  precisely  the  same.  We  might  as  well  be  told  that, 
because  our  ancestors  fought  with  arrows  and  with  lances, 
we  ought  to  use  them  now,  and  that  we  ought  to  consider 
shields  and  corslets  as  affording  a  secure  defence  against 
musketry  and  artillery.  It  is  however  a  very  great  historical 
mistake  to  say  that  our  ancestors  in  England,  and  particu- 
larly in  Ireland,  had  not  fortifications  much  more  numerous 
than  any  it  is  now  proposed  to  erect.  If  then  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  capital  can  add  to  the  reasonable  security  of  the 
country,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done.     But  here  again  I  do 
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not  understand  the  honourable  officer  to  mean  that  London 
should  be  encompassed  with  a  regular  fortification,  but  only 
that  proper  use  should  be  made  of  the  natural  advantages  of 
defence,  which  it  possesses  in  a  greater  degree  than  any- 
capital  in  Europe.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  that  can 
exist  upon  this  subject,  must  proceed  from  gentlemen 
imagining  that  we  are  recommending  the  erection  of  great 
regular  fortifications ;  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
regular  fortifications  and  field  works,  such  as  now  recom- 
mended :  we  do  not  want  regular  fortresses  capable  of  stand- 
ing a  regular  siege,  like  Lisle  or  Tournay.  But  if  by  the 
erection  of  works  such  as  I  am  recommending,  you  can 
delay  the  progress  of  the  enemy  for  three  days,  it  may  make 
the  difference  between  the  safety  and  the  destruction  of  the 
capital.  It  will  not,  I  admit,  make  a  difference  between  the 
conquest  and  the  independence  of  the  country,  for  that  will 
not  depend  upon  one  nor  upon  ten  battles  ;  but  it  may  make 
the  difference  between  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  with 
misery,  havoc,  and  desolation,  spread  over  the  country  on  the 
one  hand — or  on  the  other,  of  frustrating  the  efforts,  of  con- 
founding the  exertions,  and  of  chastising  the  insolence  of  the 
enemy. 

If  then  I  am  right  in  my  general  view  of  this  subject, 
the  expense  and  the  time  of  constructing  these  works  are  so 
diminished,  that,  late  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  that  ought  to 
prevent  us  from  now  making  the  attempt.  I  do  not  on 
such  a  subject  as  this  rely  upon  my  own  opinion  alone,  but 
upon  the  opinions  of  officers  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
present  government.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  course 
of  the  last  war  this  system  was  minutely  contemplated,  that 
detailed  plan  was  prepared,  resembling  in  many  particulars 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  honourable  officer.  A  plan 
was,  I  say,  completely  digested,  a  survey  taken,  and  the 
works  actually  traced  by  that  great  and  able  officer. 
General  Dundas.  This  plan  is  not  therefore  new  to 
military  men,  it  is  not  new  to  the  King's  councils,  it  is 
not  founded  upon  any  want  of  confidence  in  our  army,  our 
navy,  or  ourselves ;  it  does  not  arise  from  any  apprehensions 
of  the  enemy,  but  it  is  founded  upon  this  principle — that 
while  we  set  no  limits  to  the  exertions  of  the  people,  we 
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ought  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  diminishing  their  danger 
and  shortening  the  contest,  of  making  its  continuance  less 
perilous,  and  of  preventing  that  havoc,  devastation,  and 
misery,  which  must  attend  a  lengthened  contest,  even  though 
it  may  end  most  successfully  for  this  country. 

Englishmen  must  look  to  this  as  a  species  of  contest 
from  which,  by  the  extraordinary  favour  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  have  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  exempted.  If 
we  are  now  at  length  called  upon  to  take  our  share  in  it,  we 
must  meet  it  wdth  just  gratitude  for  the  exemptions  we  have 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to  support 
it  with  courage  and  resolution ;  we  must  shew  ourselves 
worthy,  by  our  conduct  on  this  occasion,  of  the  happiness 
which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  I  hope  we  shall  continue  to  enjoy.  We  ought  to 
have  a  due  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  with  which 
we  are  threatened ;  we  ought  to  meet  it  in  that  temper  of 
mind  which  produces  just  confidence,  which  neither  despises 
nor  dreads  the  enemy  ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  we  accu- 
rately estimate  the  danger  with  which  we  are  threatened  at 
this  awful  crisis,  we  must  recollect  on  the  other  hand  what 
it  is  we  have  at  stake,  what  it  is  we  have  to  contend  for.  It 
is  for  our  property,  it  is  for  our  liberty,  it  is  for  our  inde- 
pendence, nay,  for  our  existence  as  a  nation ;  it  is  for  our 
character,  it  is  for  our  very  name  as  Englishmen,  it  is  for 
everything  dear  and  valuable  to  man  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  Parliament  has  now  provided  ample  means  for  our 
defence  ;  it  remains  for  the  executive  government  to  employ 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  regular  army  must 
be  augmented  to  that  point  to  which  the  means  are  now 
given  to  raise  it ;  the  militia  must  be  kept  high  in  numbers, 
and  unbroken  in  spirit ;  the  auxiliary  force  must  be  as 
promptly  raised  and  disciplined  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
admit;  nothing  must  be  omitted  that  military  skill  can 
suggest  to  render  the  contest  certain  as  to  its  success,  and 
short  in  its  duration.  If  government  shew  the  same  deter- 
mination to  apply  all  those  means  that  parliament  has  shewn 
in  providing  them ;  if  the  people  follow  up  the  example 
which  the  legislature  has  set  them,  we  are  safe.  Then  I 
may  say,  without  being  too  sanguine,  that  the  result  of  this 
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^eat  contest  will  ensure  the  permanent  security,  the  eternal 
glory  of  this  country  ;  that  it  will  terminate  in  the  confusion, 
the  dismay,  and  the  shame,  of  our  vaunting  enemy  ;  that  it 
will  afford  the  means  of  animating  the  spirits,  of  rousing  the 
courage,  of  breaking  the  lethargy,  of  the  surrounding  nations 
of  Europe  ;  and  I  trust  that  if  a  fugitive  French  army  should 
reach  its  own  shores  after  being  driven  from  our  coasts,  it 
will  find  the  people  of  Europe  reviving  in  spirits,  and 
anxious  to  retaliate  upon  France  all  the  wrongs,  all  the 
oppressions,  they  have  suffered  from  her ;  and  that  we  shall 
at  length  see  that  wicked  fabric  destroyed  which  was  raised 
upon  the  prostitution  of  liberty,  and  which  has  caused  more 
miseries,  more  horrors  to  France  and  to  the  surrounding 
nations,  than  are  to  be  paralleled  in  any  part  of  the  annals 
of  mankind. 
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First  Baron  Plunket :   Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 

(1764-1854) 

OF  the  shining  company  of  Irish  orators  William  Plunket  stands 
almost  at  the  head.  In  some  respects  he  is  comparable  to 
Burke,  and  approaches  that  great  man  more  nearly  than  any  of  them  in 
the  rare  gift  of  political  vision  and  in  the  stately  and  inspiring  march 
of  his  mind.  He  seems  to  possess  an  insight,  in  a  degree  they  have  not, 
into  the  profounder  springs  of  human  action,  and  his  voice  vibrates 
with  a  richer  and  a  deeper  harmony. 

He  had  practised  both  as  an  advocate  and  as  a  prosecutor  in  the 
Courts  and,  in  perfecting  the  art  of  sustained  and  logical  argument,  had 
learnt  to  play  with  equal  mastery  upon  the  feelings  of  juries  and  the 
understanding  of  a  judge.  He  had  also  addressed  public  meetings,  and 
caught  the  gusts  of  popular  applause.  Finally,  he  had  spoken  in  an 
English  as  well  as  an  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  shedding  in  the  one  any  Celtic  exaggerations  of  style  that 
might  have  infected  him  in  the  other.  He  had  thus  had  an  unusually 
complete  training  as  a  speaker  on  public  affairs,  and  of  all  those  who 
advocated  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  no  one  was 
so  eloquent  as  Plunket  or  so  convincing.  On  the  death  of  Grattan  he 
became  the  chief  protagonist  in  their  struggle  for  emancipation,  and 
bent  the  bow  of  Ulysses  more  mightily  even  than  its  former  master. 
As  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  the  Emmet  case  he  lost  indeed  for  a 
time  the  affection  of  some  of  his  Irish  admirers,  but  his  practical 
influence  as  a  debater  and  orator  never  waned.  It  continued  rather  to 
increase,  and  the  magic  splendour  of  his  gifts  was  never  dinmied  either 
by  time,  office,  or  success. 

There  is  more  literary  pleasure  in  reading  Plunket's  speeches  than 
those  of  any  other  orator  in  the  period  covered  by  this  volume,  with  the 
exception  of  Edmund  Burke.  His  range  and  power,  his  beauty  of 
phrase  and  clarity  of  vision,  his  warm  enthusiasm,  barely  concealed 
beneath  the  somewhat  cold  Socratic  manner  of  his  public  utterances,  the 
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roll  of  his  periods  and  the  romantic  colouring  of  his  thought,  can  never 
fail  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and  admiration  to  all  those  who,  with  a 
love  of  what  is  fine  and  enduring  in  human  effort,  study  the  now  rapidly 
fading  memorials  of  his  turbulent  and  brilliant  times. 


Irish  House  of  Commons. 
January  22/?^,  1799. 

From  the  speech  in  the  debate  which  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Viceroy's  Speech  in  opening  the  Session  of  1799.  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
raised  the  question  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Address 
which  followed.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  Chief  Secretary,  argued  that 
a  Parliamentary  Union  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  peoples.  Plunket 
bitterly  opposed  this  argument. 

Sir,  the  noble  lord  ^  has  shown  much  surprise  that  he 
should  hear  a  doubt  expressed  concerning  the  competence 
of  parliament  to  do  this  act.  I  am  sorry  that  1  also  must 
contribute  to  increase  the  surprise  of  the  noble  lord.  If  I 
mistake  not,  his  surprise  will  be  much  augmented  before 
this  question  shall  be  disposed  of;  he  shall  see  and  hear 
what  he  has  never  before  seen  or  heard,  and  be  made 
acquainted  with  sentiments  to  which,  probably,  his  heart 
has  been  a  stranger. 

Sir,  I,  in  the  most  express  terms,  deny  the  competency 
of  parliament  to  do  this  act.  I  warn  you,  do  not  dare  to 
lay  your  hands  on  the  constitution.  I  tell  you,  that  if, 
circumstanced  as  you  are,  you  pass  this  act,  it  will  be  a 
nullity,  and  that  no  man  in  Ireland  will  be  bound  to  obey 
it.  I  make  the  assertion  deliberately — I  repeat  it,  and  I 
call  on  any  man  who  hears  me  to  take  down  my  words. 
You  have  not  been  elected  for  this  purpose.  You  are 
appointed  to  make  laws,  and  not  legislatures.  You  are 
appointed  to  act  under  the  constitution,  not  to  alter  it. 
You  are  appointed  to  exercise  the  functions  of  legislators, 
and  not  to  transfer  them.  And  if  you  do  so  your  act  is  a 
dissolution  of  the  government.  You  resolve  society  into  its 
original  elements,  and  no  man  in  the  land  is  bound  to  obey 
you. 

Sir,  I  state  doctrines  which  are  not  merely  founded  in  the 

1  Lord  Castlereagh. 
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immutable  laws  of  justice  and  truth.  I  state  not  merely  the 
opinions  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  written  on  the  science 
of  government,  but  I  state  the  practice  of  our  constitution 
as  settled  at  the  era  of  the  revolution,  and  I  state  the 
doctrine  under  which  the  house  of  Hanover  derives  its 
title  to  the  throne.  Has  the  king  a  right  to  transfer  his 
crown  ?  Is  he  competent  to  annex  it  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
or  any  other  country  ?  No — but  he  may  abdicate  it  and 
every  man  who  knows  the  constitution  knows  the  conse- 
quence, the  right  reverts  to  the  next  in  succession — if  they 
all  abdicate,  it  reverts  to  the  people.  The  man  who  questions 
this  doctrine,  in  the  same  breath  must  arraign  the  sovereign 
on  the  throne  as  an  usurper.  Are  you  competent  to  transfer 
your  legislative  rights  to  the  French  council  of  five  hundred  ? 
Are  you  competent  to  transfer  them  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment ?  I  answer,  no.  When  you  transfer  you  abdicate, 
and  the  great  original  trust  reverts  to  the  people  from 
whom  it  issued.  Yourselves  you  may  extinguish,  but 
parliament  you  cannot  extinguish.  It  is  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  enshrined  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  constitution.  It  is  immortal  as  the  island  which  it 
protects.  As  well  might  the  frantic  suicide  hope  that  the 
act  which  destroys  his  miserable  body  should  extinguish  his 
eternal  soul.  Again,  I  therefore  warn  you,  do  not  dare  to 
lay  your  hands  on  the  constitution  ;  it  is  above  your  power. 
Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  the  parliament  and  the  people,  by 
mutual  consent  and  co-operation,  may  not  change  the  form 
of  the  constitution.  Whenever  such  a  case  arises  it  must 
be  decided  on  its  own  merits — but  that  is  not  this  case.  If 
government  considers  this  a  season  peculiarly  fitted  for 
experiments  on  the  constitution,  they  may  call  on  the 
people.  I  ask  you  are  you  ready  to  do  so  ?  Are  you  ready 
to  abide  the  event  of  such  an  appeal  ?  What  is  it  you 
must,  in  that  event,  submit  to  the  people  ?  Not  this 
particular  project ;  for  if  you  dissolve  the  present  form  of 
government,  they  become  free  to  choose  any  other — you 
fling  them  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest — you  must  call  on 
them  to  unhouse  themselves  of  the  established  constitution,^ 
and  to  fashion  to  themseh  es  another.  I  ask  again,  is  this 
the  time  for  an  experiment  of  that  nature  ?     Thank  God,. 
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the  people  have  manifested  no  such  wish — so  far  as  they 
have  spoken,  their  voice  is  decidedly  against  this  daring 
innovation.  You  know  that  no  voice  has  been  uttered  in 
its  favour,  and  you  cannot  be  infatuated  enough  to  take 
confidence  from  the  silence  which  prevails  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom  :  if  you  know  how  to  appreciate  that  silence, 
it  is  more  formidable  than  the  most  clamorous  opposition — 
you  may  be  rived  and  shivered  by  the  lightning  before  you 
hear  the  peal  of  the  thunder  ! 

Irish  House  of  Commons. 
January  15fh,  1800. 

The  Viceroy's  Speech  had  contained  no  allusion  to  the  proposed 
Union.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  therefore,  this  omission  was 
discussed,  since  during  the  Recess  the  Viceroy  and  various  members  of 
the  Government  had  been  working  hard  to  obtain  support  for  it.  To 
make  a  clear-cut  issue.  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  Address  declaratory  of  the  House's  adherence  to  the  constitution  of 
1782,  and  Plunket  spoke  in  support. 

Sir,  I  feel  no  ordinary  sensation  on  this  question  being 
again  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  It  was 
ushered  into  the  last  parliament  with  the  same  boyish 
boasting  which  now  accompanies  it,  and  rejected  with  the 
same  contumely  which  ultimately  awaits  it.  Without  any 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  without  the 
production  of  any  new  argument,  the  same  men  who  fled  like 
detected  thieves  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  who  in 
the  precipitance  of  their  flight  stumbled  over  and  overturned 
all  public  decency  and  parliamentary  decorum,  now  exhibit 
themselves  to  challenge  the  national  observation,  and  to 
brand  with  the  name  of  faction  every  man  who  has  honesty 
and  courage  to  spurn  their  degrading  purposes.  What 
change  has  taken  place  ?  Has  the  measure  changed  its 
nature,  or  the  minister  his  objects,  or  the  countries  their 
relations  ?  No,  you  shall  know  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place — I  will  unmask  the  men  who  have  dared  to 
come  into  the  midst  of  parliament  and  people  to  pamper 
their  liberties  by  sordid  bribery  and  to  subdue  their  spirits 
by  lawless   force,  and  if  I   cannot   excite   the   feelings   of 
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honour  or  virtue  in  their  hearts,  1  will  call  the  blooming 
blush  of  shame  into  their  cheeks. 

You  are  told  with  puny  sophistry  that  you  ought  at  least 
to  discuss  the  question.  What  is  meant  by  this  ?  That 
you  should  discuss  the  principle  ?  You  have  already  done 
so ;  no  principle  ever  underwent  a  more  ample  discussion 
in  parliament,  and  after  examining  it  for  two  entire  days  in 
all  its  relations,  and  after  supposing  all  the  details  the  most 
favourable  which  possibly  could  be  offered  to  Ireland,  the 
principle  was  rejected  by  a  majority  not  only  free  from  any 
influence,  but  resisting  every  influence.  If  by  discussion  is 
meant  that  we  should  discuss  the  detail  without  examining 
the  principle,  I  utterly  refuse  it.  We  now  stand  on  the 
high  ground  of  national  independence,  secured  by  solemn 
compact ;  and  we  are  called  on  to  declare  our  readiness  to 
surrender  that  independence  and  relinquish  that  compact, 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  about  we  know  not  what  possible 
advantages,  and  this  is  called  discussion.  In  answer  to  this 
demand,  1  say,  first,  you  have  not  stated  any  one  definite 
advantage  which  Ireland  can  gain,  or  evil  which  she  can 
avoid,  to  induce  her  to  relinquish  guaranteed  independence. 
The  measure  has  now  been  agitated  above  a  year,  and  we 
have  not  to  this  hour  heard  stated  in  definite  terms,  such  as 
a  plain  understanding  can  comprehend,  any  one  specific 
advantage  which  we  are  to  gain,  or  any  one  evil  which  we 
are  to  escape,  by  its  adoption.  We  have  heard  a  deal 
of  lofty  language — increased  resources  and  consolidated 
strength — wealth  and  morals  of  England  imported — present 
benefits  from  England  secured — possible  evils  deprecated — 
corruption  of  our  own  parliament  destroyed — to  be  made 
partakers  with  the  most  dignified  assembly  in  the  world — 
danger  of  separation  to  be  avoided — and  political  and  reli- 
gious differences  closed  for  ever.  This  all  sounds  magnifi- 
cently ;  but  analyse  it,  and  where  a  definite  meaning  can  be 
extracted,  no  man  pretends  to  say  how  an  Union  can  forward 
the  thing  meant. 

Again,  I  will  not  admit  the  principle,  because  it  is  a 
barter  of  liberty  for  money,  even  supposing  your  advantages 
as  real  as  they  are  visionary.  The  nation  which  enters  into 
such  a  traffic  is  besotted.     Freedom  is  the  parent  of  wealth, 
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and  it  is  an  act  of  parricide  to  sacrifice  the  constitution  which 
generates  and  nourishes  your  commerce  lor  the  supposed 
improvement  of  that  commerce.  This  is,  indeed,  under  all 
its  circumstances,  the  most  extravagant  demand  ever  made 
by  one  nation  from  another.  Ireland,  a  happy  little  island, 
with  a  population  of  between  four  and  live  millions  of  people 
— hardy,  gallant,  and  enthusiastic — possessed  of  all  the  means 
of  civilisation — agriculture  and  commerce  well  pursued  and 
understood — laws  well  arranged  and  administered — a  con- 
stitution fully  recognised  and  established — her  revenues,  her 
trade,  her  manufactures  thriving  beyond  the  hope  or  example 
of  any  other  country  of  her  extent,  within  these  few  years 
advancing  with  a  rapidity  astonishing  even  to  herself;  not 
complaining  of  her  deficiency  in  any  of  these  respects,  but 
enjoying  and  acknowledging  her  prosperity — is  called  on  to 
surrender  them  all,  to  the  control  of  whom  ?  To  a  great 
and  powerful  continent,  to  which  nature  intended  her  as  an 
appendage  ?  To  a  mighty  people,  totally  exceeding  her  in 
all  calculation  of  territory  and  population  ?  No,  but  to 
another  happy  little  island  placed  beside  her  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic,  of  little  more  than  double  her  territory  and 
population,  and  possessing  resources  not  nearly  so  superior 
to  her  w^ants  ;  and  this,  too,  an  island  which  has  grown  great, 
and  prosperous,  and  happy  by  the  very  same  advantages 
which  Ireland  enjoys — a  free  and  independent  constitution, 
and  the  protection  of  a  domestic,  superintendent  parliament. 
The  wealth,  and  power,  and  dignity  of  Great  Britain  (of 
which  no  man  rejoices  more  sincerely  than  I  do)  are  the 
most  irresistible  arguments  against  an  Union. 

A  little  clod  of  earth,  by  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  has 
generated  strength,  and  wealth,  and  majesty.  She  has  reared 
her  head  above  the  waters,  and  has  dictated  to  the  unwieldy, 
lethargic  despotisms,  and  to  the  unripened,  fertile  depend- 
encies of  Europe.  And  does  she  therefore  call  upon  Ireland 
to  cast  from  her  her  constitution,  and  to  resign  the  same 
never-failing  means  to  the  same  ends  ?  No.  I  must  take 
leave  to  consider  the  example  of  Britain  more  persuasive  and 
more  disinterested  than  her  advice.  Further,  we  are  called 
on  by  this  sister  island  not  to  connect  ourselves  in  alhance 
with  her ;  we  have  already  done  so  in  the  most  indissoluble 
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way  ;  the  crown  of  Ireland  necessarily  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  British  minister  as 
a  pledge  for  their  continuance  ;  not  like  Scotland,  where  the 
crowns  were  accidentally  united  in  the  person  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  and  where  the  parliament  had  proceeded  to 
sever  that  solitary  bond  of  connexion ;  not  like  Scotland, 
where  a  Jacobite  parliament  had  proposed  to  appoint  a  king 
not  only  different  from  the  king  of  England,  but  actually 
claiming  title  to  the  English  throne  against  the  lawful 
monarch  ;  not  like  Scotland,  thus  put  into  a  state  of  war 
with  England,  with  her  shores  blockaded  and  her  trade 
interdicted  ;  but  with  full  and  perfect  alliance,  founded  on 
unity  of  executive,  unity  of  interest,  and  similarity  of  con- 
stitution ;  and  all  of  them  not  only  uninvaded  by,  but 
uniformly  strengthened  and  secured  by,  the  parliament  of 
Ireland. 

Again,  sir,  I  will  not  admit  the  principle  of  Union, 
because  we  are  not  only  called  on  to  abandon  our  tried 
prosperity  and  the  free  constitution  which  gave  birth  to  it, 
and  without  any  necessity  for  so  doing,  or  any  specific 
advantage  to  be  derived  ;  but  we  are  called  on  to  do  so  on 
the  faith  of  compact,  and  by  the  very  persons  who,  in  making 
the  demand,  violate  the  most  solemn  of  all  possible  compacts, 
I  mean  that  of  1782.  The  minister  acts  consistently  in. 
arraigning  that  settlement.  It  is  at  variance  with  all  his 
plans,  and  in  contradiction  to  all  his  sentiments.  That 
settlement  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
parliament  on  this  sound  principle,  '  That  the  two  countries 
were  united  by  sameness  of  interest  and  similarity  of  consti- 
tution ;  that  the  strength  and  security  of  the  one  mutually 
affected  the  other ;  that  they  stand  and  fall  together.'  You 
now  avow  to  us  that  we  have  no  sameness  of  interest ;  that 
we  never  had  and  never  can  have  the  British  constitution ; 
that  there  are  no  principles  of  union  in  our  connexion,  that 
the  elements  of  hostility  are  essentially  intermixed  with  it ; 
that  our  weakness  is  your  strength  ;  that  our  subjugation  is 
your  safety ;  and  that  you  cannot  stand  unless  we  fall,  and 
are  trampled  on.  Consistently,  therefore,  do  you  arraign 
that  settlement,  and  candidly  do  you  tell  us  that  it  was  nO' 
compact,   but   a   delusion ;    that   on   our    part   it    was   an 
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arrogant  claim,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  ancJ 
distress  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  on  your  part  it  was  a 
pohtical  finesse,  humouring  our  childish  insolence,  yielding 
to  our  accidental  strength,  and  that  you  will  resume  in 
the  hour  of  force  what  you  granted  in  the  hour  of 
feebleness. 

Act  your  part  in  its  full  extent — resume  it ;  but  do  not 
resort  to  the  mockery  of  calling  on  us  to  relinquish  what  you 
tell  us  we  have  no  right  to  retain.  Do  not  insult  us  by 
offering  compacts,  when  you  avow  that  no  compact  can 
bind.  Do  not  hold  out  to  us  the  taunting  pledge  of  faith 
and  sincerity,  when  you  boast  of  your  total  want  of  faith 
and  sincerity  in  the  compact  of  1782.  It  is  not  merely  by 
your  licensed  scribblers  that  the  fraud  of  1782  has  been 
fiated.  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe  the  page  of  history, 
when  they  see  it  recorded  by  the  British  minister.  In  1782 
you  pledged  the  royal  word,  you  pledged  the  solemn  honour 
of  the  parliaments  of  both  countries.  You  called  on 
Almighty  God  to  witness  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  that 
final  adjustment ;  and  you  now  call  on  us,  by  the  pledge  of 
the  same  royal  faith,  by  the  authority  of  the  same  parliament, 
and  under  the  same  religious  sanction,  to  enter  into  a  new 
treaty  whose  basis  must  be  the  violation  of  the  former  one. 

Who  is  to  guarantee  it  ?  If  by  your  own  authority  you 
claim  a  right  to  violate  a  compact  made  amongst  equals,  and 
you  call  on  us  not  to  contract  with,  but  to  surrender  to  the 
same  persons  who  have  overturned  it  ;  if  that  treaty  is  not 
binding  on  you  whilst  we  are  both  alive  and  strong  and  able 
to  support  our  mutual  pretensions,  will  this  treaty  of  1800 
be  binding  when  we  are  extinct  by  the  terms  of  it,  and  you 
survive  alone  to  expound  and  to  enforce  it — call  down  what- 
ever sanction  of  king  or  parliament  or  God  on  your  new 
contract,  and  how  will  it  be  treated  twenty  years  hence,  in 
an  imperial  parliament  ?  If  they  wish  to  extinguish  your 
100  representatives  and  make  you  a  province  in  form  as  well 
as  substance,  may  they  not  then  with  some  colour  say,  '  we 
told  you  in  1800  that  you  had  no  constitution  :  your  pre- 
tended compact  you  then  gave  up,  we  admitted  you  to  our 
parliament  by  courtesy  and  for  a  time,  and  we  now  at  our 
pleasure  dismiss  you  from  it'     Would  that  act  of  1820  be 
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■so  shameless  a   violation  of  the  articles  of  1800  as  these 
articles  of  1800  would  be  of  the  compact  of  1782. 

I  say,  therefore,  I  will  not  quit  the  vantage  ground  of 
freedom  and  compact  to  admit  the  principle  of  an  Union. 


Do  not  persuade  yourselves  that  a  young,  gallant,  hardy, 
enthusiastic  people  like  the  Irish  are  to  be  enslaved  by 
means  so  vile,  or  will  submit  to  injuries  so  palpable  and  gall- 
ing. From  those  acts  of  despotism  you  plunge  into  the 
phrenzy  of  revolution,  at  a  time  when  political  madness 
has  desolated  the  face  of  the  world  ;  when  all  establish- 
ment is  staggering  under  the  drunkenness  of  theory ;  when 
in  this  country,  which  it  is  said  has  been  peculiarly  visited 
by  the  pestilence,  even  the  projects,  which  the  noble  lord 
may  recollect  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  Northern 
Whig  Club,  have  been  necessarily  suspended,  if  not  aban- 
doned; when  you  have  found  it  necessary  to  enact  temporary 
laws,  taking  away  almost  every  one  of  the  ordinary  privi- 
leges of  the  subject  of  a  free  constitution ;  with  the  trial 
by  jury  superseded,  and  the  whole  country  subject  to  martial 
law — a  law,  by  which  the  liberty  and  life  of  every  man  rest 
merely  on  the  security  of  military  discretion ;  a  law  which 
you  have  not  yet  ventured  to  repeal,  and  the  necessity  of 
whose  continuance  is  strangely  hinted  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne ;  with  a  bloody  rebellion  only  extinguished,  and 
a  formidable  invasion  only  escaped  ;  you  call  on  this  dis- 
tracted country  to  unroof  itself  of  its  constitution,  and 
having  been  refuted  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  parliament, 
you  desire  the  rabble  of  every  description  to  array  themselves 
against  the  constituted  authorities,  and  to  put  down  the 
parliament,  because  parliament  would  not  put  down  the 
constitution. 

Are  the  people  of  Ireland  cured  of  their  frenzy  ?  Take 
off  their  fetters — restore  the  Habeas  Corpus — give  back  the 
trial  by  jury — repeal  the  martial  law  bill — let  the  ordinary 
laws  resume  their  course.  Are  they  maniacs,  and  are  they 
manacled  ? — do  not  erect  them  into  law-givers  and  judges. 
Do  not  insult  them  by  a  mock  appeal — do  not  at  the  same 
time   trample   on    them   as    slaves    and   worship   them   as 
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masters.  These,  sir,  are  not  the  times  for  theory — let  us; 
cHng  to  experience ;  it  tells  us  we  can  exist  with  a  common 
king  and  separate  parliaments,  because  we  have  done  so  for 
ages ;  and  therefore,  when  I  see  a  modern  Solon  taking  to 
pieces  the  different  parts  of  our  constitution  like  those  of  a 
watch,  and  asking,  '  If  you  have  a  common  king,  would  it 
not  be  better,  a  priori^  to  have  a  common  parliament  ? '  1 
laugh  at  his  visions.  Will  he  answer  to  me,  that  if  the 
people  are  called  on  to  pull  down  the  parliamentary  part  of 
their  constitution,  they  will  stop  precisely  there  ? 

I  ask  him  further,  what  is  there  in  his  theory  of  equal 
value  to  the  proof  from  experience,  that  a  common  king  and 
separate  parliaments  produce  a  good  practical  system  of 
liberty  and  connexion.  The  two  parliaments  may  clash  ! 
So  in  Great  Britain  may  king  and  parhament ;  but  we  see 
they  never  do  so  injuriously.  There  are  principles  of  re- 
pulsion !  Yes ;  but  there  are  principles  of  attraction,  and 
from  these  the  enlightened  statesman  extracts  the  principle 
by  which  the  countries  are  to  be  harmoniously  governed. 
As  soon  would  I  listen  to  the  shallow  observer  of  nature, 
who  should  say  there  is  a  centrifugal  force  impressed  on 
our  globe,  and,  therefore,  lest  we  should  be  hurried  into  the 
void  of  space,  we  ought  to  rush  into  the  centre  to  be  con- 
sumed there.  No  ;  1  say  to  this  rash  arraigner  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  the  Almighty,  there  are  impulses  from  whose 
wholesome  opposition  eternal  wisdom  has  declared  the  law  by 
which  we  revolve  in  our  proper  sphere,  and  at  our  proper 
distance.  So  I  say  to  the  political  visionary,  from  the 
opposite  forces  which  you  object  to,  I  see  the  wholesome 
law  of  imperial  connexion  derived — I  see  the  two  countries 
preserving  their  due  distance  from  each  other,  generating 
and  imparting  heat,  and  light,  and  life,  and  health,  and 
vigour,  and  I  will  abide  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
the  ages  which  are  past,  in  preference  to  the  speculations  of 
any  modern  philosopher. 

Sir,  I  warn  the  ministers  of  this  country  against  perse- 
vering in  their  present  system.  Let  them  not  proceed  to 
offer  violence  to  the  settled  principles  or  to  shake  the 
settled  loyalty  of  the  country.  Let  them  not  persist  in  the 
wicked  and  desperate  doctrine   which   places    British    con- 
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nexion  in  contradiction  to  Irish  freedom.  I  revere  them 
"both — it  has  been  the  habit  of  my  Hfe  to  do  so.  For 
the  present  constitution  1  am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice. 
I  have  proved  it.  For  British  connexion  I  am  ready  to 
lay  down  my  life.  My  actions  have  proved  it.  Why 
have  I  done  so  ?  Because  I  consider  that  connexion 
essential  to  the  freedom  of  Ireland.  Do  not,  therefore, 
tear  asunder  to  oppose  to  each  other  these  principles  which 
^re  identified  in  the  minds  of  loyal  Irishmen.  For  me,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  if  the  madness  of  the  revolu- 
tionist should  tell  me  you  must  sacrifice  British  connexion, 
I  would  adhere  to  that  connexion  in  preference  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  country.  But  I  have  as  little  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  if  the  wanton  ambition  of  a  minister  should 
assault  the  freedom  of  Ireland  and  compel  me  to  the  alter- 
native, I  would  fling  the  connexion  to  the  winds,  and  1 
would  clasp  the  independence  of  my  country  to  my  heart.  I 
trust  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  Irish  parliament  and 
people  will  prevent  that  dreadful  alternative  from  arising.  If 
it  should  come,  be  the  guilt  of  it  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
make  it  necessary. 

Before  the  Special  Commission. 

Presided  over  by  I^ord  Norbury. 

19/A  September,  1803. 

From  Plunkefs  speech  in  the  trial  of  Robert  Emmet,  who  was 
convicted  of  treason  and  executed.  Plunket  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown. 

Gentlemen,  why  do  I  state  these  facts  ?  Is  it  to  show 
that  the  government  need  not  be  vigilant,  or  that  our  gallant 
countrymen  should  relax  in  their  exertions  ?  By  no  means  ; 
but  to  induce  the  miserable  victims  who  have  been  misled 
by  those  phantoms  of  revolutionary  delusion,  to  show  them, 
that  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  abandoning  a  cause  which 
cannot  protect  itself,  and  exposes  them  to  destruction,  and 
to  adhere  to  the  peaceful  and  secure  habits  of  honest  industry. 
If  they  knew  it,  they  have  no  reason  to  repine  at  their  lot. 
Providence  is  not  so  unkind  to  them  in  casting  them  in  that 
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humble  walk  in  which  they  are  placed.  I^et  them  obey  the 
law  and  cultivate  religion,  and  worship  their  God  in  their 
own  way.  They  may  prosecute  their  labour  in  peace  and 
tranquillity  ;  they  need  not  envy  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
but  may  look  with  pity  upon  that  vicious  despot  who 
watches  with  the  sleepless  eye  of  disquieting  ambition,  and 
sits  a  wretched  usurper  trembling  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  awaken  any  remorse, 
except  such  as  may  be  salutary  to  himself  and  the  country, 
in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner.  But  when  he  reflects,  that  he 
has  stooped  from  the  honourable  situation  in  wliich  his 
birth,  talents,  and  his  education  placed  him,  to  debauch  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  ignorant  men  with  the 
phantoms  of  liberty  and  equality,  he  must  feel  that  it  was 
an  unworthy  use  of  his  talents ;  he  should  feel  remorse  for 
the  consequences  which  ensued,  grievous  to  humanity  and 
virtue,  and  should  endeavour  to  make  all  the  atonement  he 
can,  by  employing  the  little  time  which  remains  for  him  in 
endeavouring  to  undeceive  them. 

Liberty  and  equality  are  dangerous  names  to  make  use 
of;  if  properly  understood,  they  mean  enjoyment  of  personal 
freedom  under  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  ;  and  a 
genuine  love  of  liberty  inculcates  a  friendship  for  our  friends, 
our  king,  and  country — a  reverence  for  their  hves,  an  anxiety 
for  their  safety ;  a  feeling  which  advances  from  private  to 
public  life,  until  it  expands  and  swells  into  the  more 
dignified  name  of  philanthropy  and  philosophy.  But  in 
the  cant  of  modern  philosophy,  these  affections  which  form 
the  ennobling  distinctions  of  man's  nature  are  all  thrown 
aside  ;  all  the  vices  of  his  character  are  made  the  instrument 
of  moral  good — an  abstract  quantity  of  vice  may  produce 
^  certain  quantity  of  moral  good.  To  a  man  whose  prin- 
ciples are  thus  poisoned  and  his  judgment  perverted  the 
most  flagitious  crimes  lose  their  names  ;  robbery  and  murder 
become  moral  good.  He  is  taught  not  to  startle  at  putting 
to  death  a  fellow- creature,  if  it  be  represented  as  a  mode 
of  contributing  to  the  good  of  all.  In  pursuit  of  those 
phantoms  and  chimeras  of  the  brain,  they  abolish  feelings 
-and  instincts,  which  God  and  nature  have  planted  in  our 
hearts  for  the  good  of  human  kind.     Thus  by  the  printed 
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plan  for  the  establishment  of  liberty  and  a  free  republic, 
murder  is  prohibited  and  proscribed  ;  and  yet  you  heard  how 
this  caution  against  excesses  was  followed  up  by  the  recital 
of  every  grievance  that  ever  existed,  and  which  could  excite 
every  bad  feeling  of  the  heart,  the  most  vengeful  cruelty  and 
insatiate  thirst  of  blood. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  anxious  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of 
the  prisoner  recoiled  at  the  scenes  of  murder  which  he  wit- 
nessed, and  I  mention  one  circumstance  with  satisfaction ; 
it  appears  he  saved  the  life  of  Farrell ;  and  may  the  recol- 
lection of  that  one  good  action  cheer  him  in  his  last 
moments  !  But  though  he  may  not  have  planned  individual 
murders,  that  is  no  excuse  to  justify  his  embarking  in 
treason,  which  must  be  followed  by  every  species  of  crimes. 
It  is  supported  by  the  rabble  of  the  country,  while  the  rank, 
the  wealth,  and  the  power  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  it. 
Let  loose  the  rabble  of  the  country  from  the  salutary 
restraints  of  the  law,  and  who  can  take  upon  him  to  limit 
their  barbarities  ?  Who  can  say,  he  will  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  rule  it  when  wildest  ?  Let  loose  the  winds 
of  heaven,  and  what  power  less  than  omnipotent  can  control 
them  ?  So  it  is  with  the  rabble ;  let  them  loose,  and  who 
can  restrain  them  ?  What  claim,  then,  can  the  prisoner 
have  upon  the  compassion  of  a  jury,  because  in  the  general 
destruction  which  his  schemes  necessarily  produce  he  did 
not  meditate  individual  murder  ?  In  the  short  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  what  a  scene  of  blood  and  horror  was 
exhibited  !  I  trust  that  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin  upon  that  night,  and  since  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  shed,  will  not  be 
visited  upon  the  head  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  what  are  the  limits  of  the  mercy  of  God,  or  what  a 
sincere  repentance  of  those  crimes  may  effect ;  but  I  do  say, 
that  if  this  unfortunate  young  gentleman  retains  any  of  the 
seeds  of  humanity  in  his  heart,  or  possesses  any  of  those 
qualities  which  a  virtuous  education  in  a  liberal  seminary 
must  have  planted  in  his  bosom,  he  will  make  an  atonement 
to  his  God  and  his  country,  by  employing  whatever  time 
remains  to  him  in  warning  his  deluded  countrymen  from 
persevering  in  their  schemes.     Much  blood  has  been  shed, 
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and  he  perhaps  would  have  been  immolated  by  his  followers 
if  he  had  succeeded.  They  are  a  bloodthirsty  crew,  in- 
capable of  listening  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  equally 
incapable  of  obtaining  rational  freedom,  if  it  were  wanting 
in  this  country,  as  they  are  of  enjoying  it.  They  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  most  sacred  blood  of  the  country,  and 
yet  they  call  upon  God  to  prosper  their  cause,  as  it  is 
just ! — But  as  it  is  atrocious,  wicked,  and  abominable,  I 
most  devoutly  invoke  that  God  to  confound  and  over- 
whelm it. 

The  House  of  Commons. 
25th  February,  1813. 

Canning  had,  the  year  before,  successfully  moved  that  early  in  the 
next  session  the  House  should  take  into  its  consideration  the  state  of 
the  laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics.  The  occasion  of  Plunket's  speech 
was  Grattan's  proposal  to  set  up  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  in 
the  terms  of  Canning's  motion. 

In  coming  forward  with  this  claim  of  honourable  am- 
bition, they  (the  Catholics)  at  once  afford  you  the  best 
pledge  of  their  sincerity,  and  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  title.  They  claim  the  benefit  of  the  ancient  vital 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  the  honours  of  the  State 
should  be  open  to  the  talents  and  to  the  virtues  of  all  its 
members.  The  adversaries  of  the  measure  invert  the  order 
of  all  civilized  society.  They  have  made  the  Catholics  an 
aristocracy,  and  they  would  treat  them  as  a  mob  ;  they  give 
to  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  if  he  is  a  Protestant,  what  they 
refuse  to  the  head  of  the  peerage,  if  he  is  a  Catholic.  They 
shut  out  my  Lord  Fingal  from  the  State,  and  they  make 
his  footman  a  member  of  it ;  and  this  strange  confusion  of 
all  social  order,  they  dignify  with  the  name  of  the  British 
constitution ;  and  the  proposal  to  consider  the  best  and 
most  conciliatory  mode  of  correcting  it,  they  cry  down  as  a 
dangerous  and  presumptuous  innovation. 

Sir,  the  Catholics  propose  no  innovation.  They  ask  for 
an  equal  share,  as  fellow-subjects,  in  the  constitution,  as 
they  find  it :  in  that  constitution,  in  whose  original  stamina 
they  had  an  undisputed  right,  before  there  was  a  reforma- 
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tion  and  before  there  was  a  revolution,  and  before  the 
existence  of  the  abuses  which  induced  the  necessity  of 
either.  They  desire  to  bear  its  burdens,  to  share  its  dangers, 
to  participate  its  glory,  and  to  abide  its  fate.  They 
bring,  as  an  offering,  their  hearts  and  hands,  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  but  they  desire  also  the  privilege  of  bringing 
with  them  their  consciences,  their  religion,  and  their 
honour,  without  which  they  would  be  worthless  and  dan- 
gerous associates. 


Sir,  religion  is  degraded  when  it  is  brandished  as  a 
political  weapon — and  there  is  no  medium  in  the  use  of  it ; 
either  it  is  justified  by  holy  zeal  and  fervent  piety,  or  the 
appeal  to  it  becomes  liable  to  the  most  suspicious  imputa- 
tion. Sir,  I  consider  the  safety  of  the  state  as  essentially 
interwoven  with  the  integrity  of  the  establishment.  The 
established  religion  is  the  child  of  freedom.  The  reforma- 
tion grew  out  of  the  free  spirit  of  bold  investigation :  in  its 
turn  it  repaid  the  obligation,  with  more  than  filial  gratitude, 
and  contributed,  with  all  its  force,  to  raise  the  fabric  of  our 
liberties.  Our  civil  and  religious  liberties  would  each  of 
them  lose  much  of  their  security  if  they  were  not  so  deeply 
indented  each  with  the  other.  The  church  need  not  be 
apprehensive.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  growth  of  three  hundred 
years ;  it  has  struck  its  roots  into  the  centre  of  the  state, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  political  earthquake  can  overturn  it : 
while  the  state  is  safe  it  must  be  so ;  but  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  if  the  state  is  endangered  it  cannot  be  secure. 
The  church  is  protected  by  the  purity  of  its  doctrines  and 
its  discipline ;  the  learning  and  the  piety  of  its  ministers ; 
their  exemplary  discharge  of  every  moral  and  Christian 
duty ;  the  dignity  of  its  hierarchy,  the  extent  and  lustre  of 
its  possessions,  and  the  reverence  of  the  public  for  its 
ancient  and  unquestioned  rights :  to  these  the  Catholic  adds 
the  mite  of  his  oath,  that  he  does  not  harbour  the  chimerical 
hope,  or  the  unconstitutional  wish  to  shake  or  to  disturb  it ; 
and,  therefore,  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  security  of  the 
church  is  that  it  should  remain  in  repose,  on  its  own  deep 
and  immovable  foundations  :  and  this  is  the  policy  which 
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the  great  body  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  I  beheve  I 
may  add,  of  the  church  of  England,  have  adopted.  If  any- 
thing could  endanger  its  safety,  it  would  be  the  conduct  of 
intemperate  and  officious  men,  who  would  erect  the  church 
into  a  political  arbiter,  to  prescribe  rules  of  imperial  policy 
to  the  throne  and  to  the  legislature. 


House  of  Commons. 
December  iSth,  1819. 

The  Government  had  introduced  a  Seditious  Meetings  Prevention 
Bill  under  which  Ireland  was  included,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  twitted 
Plunket,  an  Irishman,  with  supporting  the  Government  in  this  policy. 

The  state  of  society  in  this  country,  every  man  who 
reflects  on  the  subject  must  admit,  has  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  undergone  a  greater  change  than 
from  the  period  of  the  conquest  until  the  time  of  which  I 
speak.  Within  that  interval  the  public  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  consideration  of  every  measure  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  government,  in  a  degree  hitherto 
unprecedented.  There  has  been  an  intensity  of  light  shed 
upon  all  subjects,  civil,  political,  and  religious ;  so  that 
measures  are  now  scanned  with  minuteness,  which  were 
scarcely  looked  into,  or  at  most,  but  generally  known  before. 
Do  I  complain  of  this  change,  or  of  the  means  by  which  it 
has  been  produced  ?  No  ;  I  rejoice  at  it.  The  freedom  of 
the  public  press,  directing  its  effi^rts  under  the  institutions 
of  the  constitution,  is  the  most  effectual  security  of  public 
freedom.  I  am  persuaded  that  where  every  action  of  every 
man  connected  with  public  affiiirs  is  laid  before  the  public 
in  the  fullest  manner,  and  most  strictly  canvassed  and 
examined ;  where  the  press  exercises  this  kind  of  guardian- 
ship, we  have  the  best  guarantee  of  all  our  rights.  Then 
why  do  I  allude  to  the  public  press  ?  Because  there  is 
under  the  same  title  another  description,  a  blasphemous^ 
seditious,  mischievous  press,  of  which  the  members  of  the 
house  know  but  little,  but  which  has  been  unremittingly  at 
work  in  destroying  every  honest  and  good  feeling  in  the 
heart  of  man,  and  in  loosening  all  those  moral  and  social 
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ties,  without  which  civiHzation  cannot  exist.  It  is  not 
against  the  respectable  press  but  against  this  under-current, 
which,  setting  with  great  force,  is  drifting  the  great  mass  of 
the  humbler  classes  of  the  community  into  sedition,  atheism,, 
and  revolution,  that  the  house  seeks  to  guard.  It  is  for  the 
consummation  of  such  atrocious  objects  that  this  battery  is 
brought  to  play  upon  their  passions  and  their  ignorance. 
Do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  lower  class  of  the  people  have  na 
right  to  be  informed  on  public  transactions  ?  Do  I  mean 
to  say  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  have  not  a  right 
to  inquire  into  and  discuss  subjects  of  a  political  nature  ? 
No  such  thing.  Do  I  mean  to  say  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  the  power  of  expressing  their  sense  of  any  grievance 
under  which  they  may  think  themselves  to  suffer  ?  Far  from 
it ;  but  while  I  am  willing  to  allow  to  them  the  enjoyment 
of  every  constitutional  privilege,  which  they  are  entitled  ta 
possess,  I  never  can  consider  that  nice  discussions  on  the 
very  frame  of  the  constitution — on  the  most  essential 
changes  in  the  institutions  and  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country,  are  calculated  for  minds  of  such  intelligence  and 
cultivation.  They  ought  rather  to  be  protected  from  the 
mischiefs  which  such  a  misapplication  of  their  minds  must 
entail.  Every  capacity  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  restrictions  which  government^ 
from  the  purport  of  its  institution,  necessarily  imposes  on 
the  natural  freedom  of  man  ;  but  to  the  task  of  contemplat- 
ing the  more  than  usurious  repayment  which  in  long  and 
various  succession  is  received  for  that  surrender,  the 
generality  of  persons  are  not  quite  so  adequate.  The 
penalties  of  government  stand  at  the  threshold,  but  its 
benefits  are  to  be  traced  through  a  long  interval  of  ages — 
in  the  distribution  of  equal  laws — in  the  control  of  public 
wisdom,  producing,  even  through  apparent  contradiction,, 
the  grand  harmony  of  the  social  system — these  I  conceive 
are  subjects  which  cannot  be  well  discussed  by  men  whose 
time  is  chiefly  devoted  to  daily  labour.  It  has  been  wisely 
said  that  '  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.'  It  is  true 
in  literature,  in  religion,  in  politics.  In  literature,  superficial 
reading  too  frequently  forms  the  babbling  critic.  In  religion 
the    poor   man,    who,   unsettled   as   to   his   faith,    becomes 
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•curious  upon  his  evidences,  and  who  if  he  possessed  the 
capacity  and  had  time  and  means  to  extend  his  inquiries, 
would  in  the  end  reach  the  moral  demonstration  which 
religion  unfolds — shaken,  but  not  instructed,  becomes  a 
shallow  infidel.  It  is  equally  so  in  politics ;  men  who 
indulge  in  the  perusal  of  every  species  of  invective  against 
the  institutions  of  their  country,  who  read  on  their  shopboard 
of  all  the  evils,  and  do  not  comprehend  the  blessings  of  the 
system  of  government  under  which  they  live,  these  men  the 
nature  of  whose  employment  and  whose  education  disallow 
them  to  be  statesmen,  may  however  learn  enough  to  become 
turbulent  and  discontented  subjects. 

House  of  Commons. 

February  2Sth,  1821. 

From  the  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Catholic  disabilities.  Lord 
Nugent  had  opened  the  proceedings  by  presenting  the  petition  of  the 
EngHsh  Catholics,  signed  by  8000  persons,  including  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

1  entreat  each  member  of  this  house  to  suppose  that 
I  am  asking  him  individually,  and  as  a  private  gentleman, 
does  he  know  what  is  said,  or  meant,  or  done  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ;  or  how  it  differs  from  our  own  mode 
of  celebrating  the  communion,  so  as  to  render  it  supersti- 
tious and  idolatrous  ?  If  1  could  count  upon  the  vote  of 
every  member,  who  must  answer  me  that  upon  his  honour 
he  does  not  know,  I  should  be  sure  of  carrying,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  this  or  any  other  question  I  might  think 
it  proper  to  propose.  Were  I  now  to  enter  on  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  these  doctrines,  every  member  would  com- 
plain that  I  was  occupying  the  time  of  statesmen  with 
subjects  utterly  unconnected  with  the  business  of  the  house 
or  the  policy  of  the  country.  Can  there  be  a  more  decisive 
proof  of  its  unsuitableness  as  a  test  ? 

Still,  even  at  the  hazard  of  being  censured  for  my  irrele- 
vancy, I  must  venture  on  one  or  two  observations  on  the  point 
denounced.  It  is  important  that  I  should  do  so,  because 
the  truth  is  that  at  the  reformation  the  difference  between 
the  two  churches  on  this  point  was  considered  so  slight  and 
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so  capable  of  adjustment,  that  it  was  purposely  left  open. 
Our  communion  service  was  so  framed  as  to  admit  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  they,  accordingly,  for  the  first  twelve 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  partook  of  our  communion,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  conscientious  Roman  Catholic 
doing  so  at  this  day.  The  Sacrament  of  our  I^ord's  Supper 
is,  by  all  Christians,  held  to  be  a  solemn  rite  of  the  Church, 
ordained  by  its  divine  founder  as  a  commemoration  of  his 
sacrifice,  and  most  efficacious  to  those  who  worthily  receive 
it  with  proper  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  contrition ;  so  far, 
all  Christians  agree,  and  we  are  on  the  grounds  of  Scripture 
and  of  common  sense  ;  but  beyond  this  the  Roman  Catholic 
is  said  to  assert  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  is  actually  present 
in  the  sacrifice.  Now  this,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  I  can 
affix  a  meaning  to  it,  I  must  disbelieve.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  my  senses  and  to  the  first  principles  of  my 
reason.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  states  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  body  of  our  Lord  to  be  present  in  the  Eucharist, 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  in  heaven ;  for  he 
admits  that  the  same  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time,  but  it  is  present  in  a  sense ;  the  council  of 
Latteran  says  sacramentally  present.  Now  what  this  sense 
is  I  own  baffles  my  faculties.  The  proposition  which  states 
it  1  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  because  I  cannot  under- 
stand it  any  more  than  if  it  was  laid  down  as  a  dogma,  that 
it  was  of  a  blue  colour,  or  six  feet  high.  I  feel  satisfied,  as 
a  sincere  Christian,  resting  on  Scripture  and  reason,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  involve  myself  in  these  mysteries ; 
and  of  this  I  am  sure  that  I  should  act  a  very  unchristian  as 
well  as  a  very  ungentleman-like  part,  if  I  were  to  join  in 
giving  foul  names  to  the  professors  of  this,  to  me,  incom- 
prehensible dogma. 

Whether  it  be  a  fit  subject  for  polemical  controversy  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say.  Queen  Elizabeth  certainly  thought 
it  was  not,  and  forbade  her  divines  to  preach  concerning  it ; 
and  they  thought  her  judgment  too  good  on  such  points  not 
to  render  an  implicit  obedience  to  her  commands.  I  will 
beg  leave,  sir,  to  read  a  short  extract  from  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation,  bearing  on  this  point : — '  The  chief 
design  of  the  queen's  council  was  to  unite  the  nation  in  one 
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faith,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  continued  to  beheve 
such  a  presence  (the  Real  Presence),  therefore  it  was  recom- 
mended to  the  divines  to  see  that  there  should  be  no  express 
definition  made  against  it ;  that  so  it  might  be  as  a  speculative 
opinion,  not  determined,  in  which  every  man  was  left  to  the 
freedom  of  his  own  mind.'  Such  were  the  opinions  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  founder  of  the  Reformation.  Perhaps 
no  monarch  ever  swayed  the  British  sceptre  who  had  so 
profound  an  acquaintance  with  the  royal  art  of  governing. 
To  the  Protestant  religion,  certainly,  no  monarch  ever  was 
more  sincerely  and  enthusiastically  attached.  On  the  truth 
of  these  opinions  she  hazarded  her  throne  and  life.  Rut  she 
respected  the  opinions  and  the  sincerity  of  others,  and 
refused  to  make  windows  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects.  She,  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  founder  of  the  Re- 
formation, altered  the  liturgy,  as  it  had  been  framed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  striking  out  all  the  passages 
which  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence ;  and  this 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
join  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  am  I 
to  be  told  that  this  was  done  in  order  to  let  in  idolaters  to 
partake  of,  and  to  pollute  our  sacrament  ?  But  it  seems 
some  of  the  divines  of  our  day  are  better  Protestants  than 
Queen  Elizabeth.  If  she  were  alive  again  1  should  be 
curious  to  see  them  tell  her  so.  Indeed,  sir,  these  things 
are  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  true  religion.  The 
Christian  is  a  meek  and  well-mannered  religion,  not  a 
religion  of  scolding  and  contentious  reviling ;  it  is  an  out- 
rage on  that  religion  and  a  dangerous  attack  upon  its 
evidences,  to  say  that  the  mission  of  its  divine  Founder  has 
hitherto  served  only  to  establish  superstition  and  idolatry 
among  mankind  ;  and  that,  except  for  a  favoured  few,  his 
blood  has  been  shed  in  vain.  In  whatever  point  of  view  we 
turn  this  question,  the  absurdities  increase  upon  us.  We 
have  legalised  their  religion  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  JNIass ; 
and  if  that  is  idolatrous,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  are 
promoters  of  idolatry.  By  the  31st  of  the  late  King  we 
require  the  party  claiming  certain  privileges  to  swear  that  he 
is  an  idolater.  By  the  same  act  we  excuse  him  from  coming 
to  our  church  only  on  condition  of  his  going  to  mass  ;  that 
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is,  we  inflict  on  him  penalties  which  are  to  be  remitted  on 
the  express  terms  of  his  committing  an  act  of  idolatry.  By 
the  same  act  we  inflict  penalties  on  any  person  who  disturbs 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  idolatry.  In  Ireland,  we  admit 
him  to  the  magistracy,  and  to  administer  the  laws  of  a 
Christian  country,  requiring  from  him,  as  a  preliminary 
condition,  his  oath  that  he  is  an  idolater.  AVhen  we  reflect 
on  all  this,  and  remember  that  we  have  established  their 
religion  in  Canada,  and  that  we  are  in  close  alliance,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  religion  and  morals,  with  great  nations 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  perseverance  in  such  a  declaration  is  calculated  to 
bring  our  religion  and  our  character  into  contempt,  and  to 
make  thinking  men  doubt  the  sincerity  of  our  professions  ? 
AVhatever  may  be  tlie  fate  of  the  other  part  of  this  question 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  outrage  upon  the 
religious  decencies  of  the  country  will  be  suffered  to  remain 
on  our  statute  book. 


Sir,  neither  in  this  nor  in  anything  is  our  constitution 
inetaphysical  or  pedantic.  Political  constitutions  are  not 
like  natural  ones  ;  they  grow  out  of  the  action  of  man  on 
man  ;  there  must  be  choice,  approbation,  distinction  founded 
on  moral  differences.  The  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  discre- 
tion, by  which  the  moral  order  is  administered,  are  all 
unlike  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  motion,  which  govern  the 
physical  world  ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  hear  of  a  machinery 
so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  letting  into  trust  every- 
thing that  is  unworthy,  and  of  shutting  out  ev^erything  that 
is  exalted,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  have  to  do  with  idle 
dreams,  and  that  they  do  not  proceed  from  any  waking, 
sober,  practical  views  of  British  law  and  constitution.  If  it 
is  said  that  this  touchstone  does  not  let  in  the  rabble  I  have 
described,  but  merely  makes  them  eligible,  then  we  come 
back  to  the  true  principles  of  our  policy ;  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  reject  the  base,  and  to  select  the  worthy;  the 
power  of  the  people  to  exclude  from  the  franchises  which 
depend  on  their  favour,  the  candidates  who  are  not  deserv- 
ing ;  and  above  all,  the  controlling  good  sense  and  vigilance 
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of  the  public  mind  to  see  that  these  privileges  are  not 
abused. 

These,  sir,  are  the  sound,  and  rational,  and  practical 
principles  on  which  our  constitution  has  been  formed ;  by 
these  it  must  be  preserved,  and  not  by  the  affectation  of 
what  Mr.  Pitt,  with  peculiar  felicity,  calls  '  a  harsh  uni- 
formity '  ;  not  by  inert  abstractions,  which  are  fit  only  for 
the  school  and  the  cloister,  but  become  ridiculous  when 
applied  to  the  concerns  of  states  and  to  the  business  of  life. 

I  speak  in  the  presence  of  enlightened  constitutional 
lawyers  and  statesmen,  and  1  do  not  fear  a  contradiction 
when  I  assert,  that  the  doctrine  of  exclusion  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  principles,  or  in  the  analogies  of  our  constitu- 
tion, or  in  the  history  of  our  country,  or  in  the  opinion  of 
-any  statesman  whose  name  or  memory  has  reached  us.  It 
is,  at  once,  inconsistent  with  the  subject's  rights  and  with 
the  king's  prerogatives.  Ours  is  a  free  monarchy,  and  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  such  a  government  that  the  king  should  be 
-entitled  to  call  for  the  services  of  all  his  liege  subjects, 
otherwise  it  is  not  a  monarchy ;  and  that  no  class  of  his 
subjects  should  be  excluded  from  franchise,  otherwise  it  is 
not  a  free  monarchy.  I  use  the  word  franchise,  not  in  the 
lawyers'  technical  sense  of  it,  as  a  right  supposed  to  be 
derived  by  prescription  or  grant  from  the  crown,  but  in  the 
sense  of  Mr.  Burke,  when  he  applied  it  to  the  right  of  voting 
for  members  to  sit,  and  to  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament. 
Sir,  these  are  privileges  not  derived  from  the  grace  of  the 
crown  or  the  permission  of  the  legislature,  or  from  the 
positive  declaration  of  any  written  law,  but  drawn  from  the 
^reat  original  sources  from  which  crown  and  law  and  legis- 
lature have  been  derived ;  from  the  sacred  fountains  of 
British  constitution  and  freedom ;  the  denial  of  which,  as 
justified  by  any  supposed  principles  of  our  constitution,  I 
take  on  me  to  denounce  as  founded  on  a  radical  ignorance  of 
the  essence  and  stamina  of  our  civil  polity. 


On  what  authority  does  the  right  honourable  gentleman,' 

1  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Peel. 
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in  opposition  to  their  oaths,  burn  and  brand  on  the  Roman 
CathoHcs  this  odious  stigma  ?  What  have  they  done  ? 
What  have  they  said  ?  What  have  they  sworn  ?  He 
will  not  try  them  by  their  declarations,  their  oaths,  or 
their  actions ;  but,  on  views  of  what  he  calls  human 
nature,  he  not  only  proscribes  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  from  the  honours  of  the  state,  but  on  principles 
which,  if  justly  imputed,  ought  to  shut  them  out  from  the 
pale  of  human  society. 

Sir,  the  sources  from  which  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man derives  his  view  of  human  nature  are  not  those  to 
which  I  have  had  access.  I  cannot  find  in  them  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  enjoying  every  privilege  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  with  every  avenue  to  wealth,  and 
power,  and  place,  and  honoin*  opened  to  him,  should  wish 
for  the  subversion  of  the  state,  in  order  that  his^  priest 
may  have  a  mitre.  The  alliance  between  church  and  state  is 
not  founded  on  any  such  supposed  propensity  in  the  nature 
of  man,  but  on  a  principle  of  policy,  for  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  of  all  religion  within  it,  and  by  which  all  sects  are 
benefited  by  having  the  principles  of  religion  incorporated 
with  the  state  ;  and  therefore  to  suppose  that  a  man,  sincere 
in  his  religion,  must  wish  it  to  be  the  established  one,  argues 
an  equal  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  institutions  of  society.  There  is  a  profound  political 
wisdom  in  this  alliance,  and  every  man  who  regards  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  be  his  religion  what  it  may,  is  bound  to 
uphold  it ;  and  he  would  be  an  absurd  sectarian,  as  well 
as  a  wild  politician,  who,  on  such  motives  as  are  imputed, 
would  engage  in  the  experiment  of  heaving  the  establish- 
ment from  its  centre,  and  overturning  along  with  it  the 
constitution  of  Great  Britain. 

But,  sir,  this  I  can  read  in  the  book  of  human  nature, 
that  if  men  are  harshly  excluded  from  the  privileges  of 
citizens ;  if  the  door  of  the  state  is  closed  against  them ; 
if  they  are  stopped  short  in  the  career  of  honourable 
ambition  ;  if  they  are  made  an  invidious  exception  to  the 
principle  which  allows  the  talents  and  virtues  of  every  man 
to  rise  to  the  level,  that  it  may  flow  in  the  bed  of  the  consti- 
tution ;    if  they  are  told   that  they  and  their  children,  to 
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the  end  of  time,  7iafl  natornni  ct  qui  nascentur  ab  illis,^ 
are  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  caste,  and  to  be  for  ever  excluded 
from  honour,  and  station,  and  confidence ;  I  do  read  in  the 
book  of  human  nature,  that  such  persons  have  ground  for 
discontent.  And  I  cannot  but  admire  the  persevering 
cordiahty  with  which  men  so  circumstanced  have  fought  the 
battles,  and  shared  the  dangers,  and  borne  the  burdens  of 
their  country.  But  1  would  disdain  to  make  their  patience 
an  argument  for  their  exclusion,  nor  can  I  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  danger  which  may  result  from  its  continuance. 

What  then  is  my  remedy  for  the  dangers  which  really 
-exist  ?  And  what  is  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  views  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  mine  ? 

First,  I  propose  to  regulate  and  legalize,  within  its  proper 
limits,  the  intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  state  that  the  communication  for  spiritual  purposes 
shall  not  be  perverted  to  become  an  instrument  of  political 
intrigue.  What  is  the  remedy  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  ?  To  leave  the  intercourse  as  it  is,  secret  and 
uncontrolled. 

Next,  I  propose  to  regulate  the  appointment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  so  as  to  assure  the  government  of 
the  country,  that  they,  and  through  them  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  shall  be  well  affected  to  the  state.  What 
is  the  remedy  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ?  To 
leave  the  appointment  as  it  is,  unregulated  and  subject 
to  the  unmixed  influence  of  a  foreign  power,  which  may  be 
friendly,  which  may  be  neutral,  or  which  may  be  hostile. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  really  seems  so  much  in 
love  with  the  perfection  of  his  danger,  that  he  is  afraid  of 
having  it  spoiled  by  any  alteration. 

But,  sir,  my  third  proposition,  and  that  to  which  all 
'Others  must  be  secondary  and  subordinate,  is  to  incor- 
porate the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  state.  So  to  bind 
them  to  the  present  order  of  things,  that  their  interest 
shall  be  our  security.  To  give  to  the  well-afFected  the 
reward  of  his  loyalty,  to  take  away  from  the  revolu- 
tionist the  pretext  and  the  instrument  of  his  treason.     To 

'  Virgil,  JEneid,  III.  98,  speaking  of  _^neas,  but  here — 
'[Their]  children's  children,  and  those  that  shall  be  born  of  them,' 
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rivet  the  honest  Roman  Catholic  to  the  state  by  every  good 
affection  of  his  nature,  by  every  motive  that  can  affect  his 
heart,  by  every  argument  that  can  convince  his  reason,  by 
every  obhgation  that  can  bind  his  conscience ;  not  by 
adding  the  weight  of  a  feather  to  his  power,  but  by 
relieving  his  feeling  from  everything  that  is  contumelious, 
insolent,  and  personal,  by  abolishing  every  odious  distinc- 
tion, every  affrontful  suspicion,  every  degrading  exclusion. 
What  is  the  remedy  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ? 
To  leave  them  as  they  are.  Gracious  heaven  !  To  leave 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  bound  by  the  law  of 
their  nature  to  plot  the  subversion  of  the  state  !  I  say 
of  the  state,  because  I  trust  that  every  man  who  hears  me 
will  say,  that  to  subvert  the  Protestant  establishment  is  to 
subvert  the  state. 

I  propose,  not  to  take  the  shackles  from  his  limbs.  He 
is  unshackled,  free,  and  strong  as  we  are.  But  to  take  the 
brand  from  his  forehead,  and  the  bitterness  from  his  heart, 
and  the  sense  of  debasement  from  his  mind. 

The  plan  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is,  to  leave 
him  for  ever  a  marked  man  and  a  plotting  sectary.  Mine  is 
to  raise  him  from  exclusion  and  disability  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  the  full  possession  of  the  highest  situation 
that  can  be  occupied  in  civilized  society ;  I  mean  the  full 
participation  of  the  rights,  the  privileges,  and  the  honours  of 
a  free-born  British  subject.  Do  not,  I  conjure  you,  turn 
your  backs  on  this  proposal  of  grace,  of  justice,  and  of 
security.  Do  not  drive  your  Roman  Catholic  brother  from 
your  bar,  as  a  sulky  and  discontented  outcast.  You  have 
.  admitted  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  state,  civil  and  military ; 
do  not  in  the  same  breath  insult  him  by  saying  that  he 
is,  and  that  he  ought  to  be,  its  enemy. 

Sir,  in  considering  the  argument  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  I  have  not  stopped  to  meet  the  supposition  that 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  to  effect  any  hostile 
purposes  can  be  augmented  by,  or  grow  out  of  this  measure. 
He  has,  I  think,  truly  said,  that  '  in  the  natural,  and  there- 
fore certain  order  of  things,  the  Roman  Catholic  must 
constitute  by  far  the  most  powerful  body  in  Ireland.'  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  notions   far  too  just  and 
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statesman-like  to  suppose  that  their  power  can,  in  any 
material  degree,  be  affected  by  their  obtaining  seats  in 
parliament  or  admission  to  the  excepted  offices.  No  ;  their 
number,  their  wealth,  their  exercise  of  all  professions,  their 
possession  of  land,  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  their 
constituting  and  commanding  our  fleets  and  our  armies  ;. 
these  the  right  honourable  gentleman  well  knows  are  the 
imperishable  materials  of  political  power,  and  that  wherever 
the  wealth,  and  knowledge,  and  arms  of  a  state  reside,  there 
is  its  real  power.  Since  the  first  foundations  of  the  civilized 
world,  steel  and  gold  have  been  the  hinges  on  which  its 
gates  have  hung,  and  knowledge  has  been  the  guardian  of" 
their  keys  ;  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  man  to  overturn 
this  eternal  scheme  of  nature,  this  fixed  law  of  Providence, 
is  shallow  and  presumptuous.  The  power,  therefore,  to 
subvert  cannot  be  created  by  this  act  of  justice ;  will  the 
desire  be  kindled  by  it  ?  Will  the  Roman  Catholic  feel  a 
respect  for  the  establishment  only  on  the  condition  of  its 
being  the  cause  of  his  exclusion  from  the  state  ?  gratified  by 
the  injury,  indignant  at  the  redress  ?  These  are  puerilities 
to  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  not  conde- 
scend. I  agree  with  him  in  his  manly  view  of  the  subject ;, 
if  this  measure  is  carried,  we  are  to  expect  and  wish  that  in 
progress  of  time  (probably  a  very  gradual  one)  the  admission 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  may  have  a  fair  proportion  to  their 
qualifications ;  but  1  trust  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
power  of  making  an  impression  on  the  government  or  on 
the  people  of  this  country,  will  depend,  not  on  the  circum- 
stance of  their  claims  being  personally  asserted  within  these 
walls,  but  on  the  justice  and  exigency  of  the  claims  them- 
selves. The  voice  of  the  humblest  subject  of  the  realm,, 
claiming  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  will  find  its  way  to  the 
honest  members  of  this  house,  and  to  the  honest  people  of 
this  country,  from  the  remotest  corner  of  the  empire  ;  it 
wdll  find  an  echo  in  every  independent  mind  and  in  every 
generous  breast. 

In  all  continued  struggles  between  a  lawful  government 
and  a  free  people  there  can  be  but  one  issue.  That  party 
must  prevail  w^hich  has  truth  and  justice  on  its  side,  other- 
wise there  is  an  end  of  freedom  or  of  government,  it  must 
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end  in  despotism  or  anarchy.  While  you  resist  the  claim  of 
civil  right,  the  Koman  Catholic  is  armed  with  truth  and 
justice.  Grant  him  what  he  ought  to  have,  and  if  he  refuses 
the  reasonable  conditions  or  aspires  to  more,  you  transfer  to 
yourselves  these  invincible  standards,  and  you  may  look  with 
confidence  to  the  result. 


Sir,  to  enumerate  all  the  inconsistencies  of  this  supposed 
measure  of  final  adjustment^  would  be  endless  ;  but  there  is 
one  so  glaring  that  I  must  beg  leave  particularly  to  allude  to 
it.  You  admit  the  Roman  Catholic,  both  here  and  in  Ire- 
land, to  the  bar ;  you  invite  him  to  study  the  laws  of  his 
country,  to  display  his  knowledge  on  a  public  theatre,  where 
his  talents  and  his  acquirements  are  tried  and  known ;  you 
engage  him  in  a  career  of  honourable  competition  ;  you  see 
him  distinguished  by  the  approbation  of  his  countrymen  ; 
you  see  every  relative  connected  with  him  gladdened  and 
gratified  by  his  successful  progress  :  and  when  his  heart  is 
beating  high  with  the  consciousness  of  desert,  and  the  hope 
of  fame  and  honour,  you  stop  him  in  his  course,  you  dash 
his  hopes,  you  extinguish  his  ambition,  you  leave  him  dis- 
graced and  mortified,  sitting  on  the  outer  benches  of  your 
courts  of  justice,  and  imparting  the  gloom  of  his  own 
hopeless  exclusion  to  every  one  connected  with  him  by 
consanguinity,  friendship,  or  religion.  Sir,  in  the  name  of 
the  Protestant  bar  of  both  countries,  I  call  on  parliament  to 
rescue  us  from  this  disgrace,  to  relieve  us  from  the  odium 
and  shame  of  this  degrading  monopoly,  and  to  restore  us 
to  the  privilege  of  equal  and  generous  and  honourable 
emulation. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  It  has  been  asked, 
where  is  concession  to  stop  ?  I  say,  precisely  where  neces- 
sity, arising  from  public  good,  requires  the  continuance  of 
the  restriction.  Exclusion  is  like  war,  justuni  qu'ibus 
necessarium.^  Beyond  this  it  would  be  folly  to  proceed. 
Short  of  this  it  is  folly  and  injustice  to  stop.  By  this  test 
let  the  claim  be  tried.     If  there  is  any  office  the  possession 

^  The  concessions  of  1793. 

*  '  It  becomes  right  to  whom  it  is  necessary.' 
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of  which  by  a  Roman  CathoHc  would  be  dangerous  or- 
injurious  to  our  estabhshments,  let  him  be  excluded  from  it. 
If  there  is  any  franchise,  whose  exercise  can  be  attended 
with  real  danger,  let  it  be  withheld.  Such  exclusion,  or 
withholding,  is  not  an  anomaly,  or  inconsistency,  in  our 
system  of  conciliation,  because,  when  the  exclusion  is  not 
arbitrary  and  gratuitous,  there  is  no  insult.  Such  an 
exclusion  forms  no  link  of  the  chain,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  will  submit  to  it  cheerfully  ;  just  as  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Protestant  if,  for  similar  reasons,  a  similar 
sacrifice  were  required  from  him.  Let  him  know,  in  intelli- 
gible terms,  the  reason  and  the  necessity,  and  he  is  satisfied. 
But  do  not,  in  so  momentous  a  concern,  give  him  words» 
and  think  to  reconcile  him.  Talk  to  him  of  the  Protestant 
establishment,  and  he  understands  you  ;  he  bows  to  it ;  he 
sees  it  engraved  in  capitals  on  the  front  of  the  political 
fabric.  But  if  you  tell  him  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  or 
Protestant  exclusion,  he  asks  in  vain  where  its  title  is  to  be 
found,  he  looks  in  vain  for  it  in  the  elements  of  our  law  or 
its  traditions,  in  the  commentaries  of  its  sage  expositors,  in 
the  reformation,  the  revolution,  or  the  Union — he  sees  in  it 
nothing  but  insult  and  contumacy  ;  and  he  demands,  in  the 
name  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that 
he  may  be  no  longer  its  victim. 

Sir,  I  move,  '  That  this  house  do  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
laws  by  which  oaths  or  declarations  are  required  to  be  taken 
or  made,  as  qualifications  for  the  enjoyment  of  offices,  or  for 
the  exercise  of  civil  functions,  so  far  as  the  same  affect  his 
majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects ;  and  whether  it  would 
be  expedient,  in  any  what  manner,  to  alter  or  modify  the- 
same,  and  subject  to  what  provisions  or  regulations.' 


The  House  of  Commons. 
16th  March,  1821. 

The  occasion  of  this  speech  was  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce  from  '  certain  Roman  Catholics  of  Staffordshire  and 
Warwickshire  against  the  bills  now  in   progress  for  the   relief  of  the^ 
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Catholics."'  Among  these  petitioners  was  Dr.  Mihier,  who  alone  of  the 
Vicars  Apostolic,  had  refused  to  sign  the  petition  presented  by  Lord 
Nugent  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholic  disabilities.  Sir  T.  Lethbridge 
('  the  honourable  baronet  "■  referred  to  by  Plunket)  triumphantly  pointed 
to  Milner\s  signature  as  a  proof  that  nothing  would  ever  satisfy  the 
Catholics.     Plunket  met  this  criticism  as  follows  : 

The  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  which 
was  laid  before  the  house  a  few  nights  ago,  was  signed  by- 
seven  apostolic  vicars.  Now,  there  are  eight  apostolic  vicars 
in  this  country,  and  the  eighth  apostolic  vicar,  whose  name 
was  not  annexed  to  that  petition,  who  has  disavowed  that 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  animates  his  brethren,  is  the  same 
upon  whose  intervention  the  honourable  baronet  has  this 
night  thought  proper  to  congratulate  the  house.  That 
gentleman  is  the  same  person,  who,  in  1813,  came  forward 
on  the  eve  of  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the 
Catholics,  and  by  whose  interference  that  measure  was 
abandoned.  He  has  been  censured  and  disowned  by  the 
Catholic  board  ;  and  the  house  will  judge  of  the  bigoted 
.spirit  of  a  man,  who  could  publicly  declare,  that  the  day  on 
which  Catholic  emancipation  was  granted,  would  be  a  day 
of  downfall  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  this  country.  What 
is  the  object  of  this  man  ?  What,  but  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation — to  destroy  all  hopes 
of  conciliation — to  keep  alive  religious  dissension — and 
render  discord  and  dissatisfaction  interminable,  by  perpetuat- 
ing the  distinction  between  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

Certainly,  sir,  I  never  expected  a  general  concurrence; 
for  it  is  visionary  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  bigotry. 
Bigotry  is  unchangeable.  I  care  not  whether  it  be  Roman 
Catholic  bigotry  or  Protestant  bigotry — its  character  is  the 
same — its  pursuits  are  the  same.  True  to  its  aim,  though 
besotted  in  its  expectations — steady  to  its  purpose,  though 
blind  to  its  interests,  for  bigotry  time  flows  in  vain.  It  is 
abandoned  by  the  tides  of  knowledge — it  is  left  stranded  by 
the  waters  of  reason,  and  vainly  worships  the  figures 
imprinted  on  the  sand,  soon  to  be  washed  away.  It  is 
inaccessible  to  reason — it  is  irreclaimable  by  experience. 
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Before  the  Giiand  Jury  of  Dublin. 
February  Srd,  1823. 

The  following  extract  is  a  panegyi"it'  "n  William  the  Third,  which 
occurred  in  the  speech  delivered  hy  Plunket  against  the  ringleaders  of 
what  was  known  as  '  The  Bottle  Plot.'  A  bottle  had  been  Hung  from 
the  gallery  in  the  theatre  in  Dublin,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
aimed  by  a  Protestant  at  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Wellesley,  who  was  thought 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  the  Catholics. 

Perhaps  my  lords,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  history  a  character  more  truly  great  than  that  of  William 
the  Third.  Perhaps  no  person  has  ever  appeared  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  who  has  conferred  more  essential  or 
more  lasting  benefits  on  mankind ;  on  these  countries, 
certainly  none.  When  I  look  at  the  abstract  merits  of 
his  character,  I  contemplate  him  with  admiration  and 
reverence.  Lord  of  a  petty  principality — destitute  of  all 
resources  but  those  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him — 
regarded  with  jealousy  and  envy  by  those  whose  battles  he 
fought ;  thwarted  in  all  his  counsels  ;  embarrassed  in  all  his 
movements ;  deserted  in  his  most  critical  enterprises — he 
continued  to  mould  all  those  discordant  materials,  to  govern 
all  these  warring  interests,  and  merely  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  the  ascendency  of  his  integrity,  and  the  immoveable 
firmness  and  constancy  of  his  nature,  to  combine  them  into 
an  indissoluble  alliance  against  the  schemes  of  despotism 
and  universal  domination  of  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Europe,  seconded  by  the  ablest  generals,  at  the  head  of 
the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  armies  in  the  world,  and 
wielding,  without  check  or  control,  the  unlimited  resources 
of  his  empire.  He  was  not  a  consummate  general ;  military 
men  will  point  out  his  errors ;  in  that  respect  fortune  did 
not  favour  him,  save  by  throwing  the  lustre  of  adversity 
over  all  his  virtues.  He  sustained  defeat  after  defeat,  but 
always  rose  advei^sa  rerum  inimersab'dis  unda}  Looking 
merely  at  his  shining  qualities  and  achievements,  I  admire 
him  as  I  do  a  Scipio,  a  Regulus,  a  Fabius  ;  a  model  of 
tranquil  courage,  undeviating   probity,  and  armed  with  a 

1  Adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis. — HoRA.CE,  Epistles,  I.,  ii.  22. 
'Unconquerable  by  the  adverse  waves  of  circumstances.' 
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resoluteness  and  constancy  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
freedom,  which  rendered  him  superior  to  the  accidents 
that  control  the  fate  of  ordinary  men. 

But  this  is  not  all — I  feel,  that  to  him,  under  God,  I  am, 
at  this  moment,  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
which  I  possess  as  a  subject  of  these  free  countries ;  to  him 
I  owe  the  blessings  of  civil  and  rehgious  liberty,  and  I 
venerate  his  memory  with  a  fervour  of  devotion  suited  to 
his  illustrious  qualities  and  to  his  godlike  acts. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
February  28t/i,  1825. 

From  Plunkefs  speech   supporting   the    petition   of    the    Roman 
Catholics  for  the  relief  of  their  disabilities. 

Time,  as  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  clearest  observers 
of  his  effects,  is  the  greatest  innovator  of  all.  While  man 
may  sleep  or  stop  in  his  career,  the  course  of  time  is  rapidly 
changing  the  aspect  of  all  human  affairs.  All  that  a  wise 
government  can  do  is  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
wings  of  Time,  to  watch  his  progress,  and  to  accommodate 
their  motion  to  his  flight.  Arrest  his  course  you  cannot, 
but  you  may  vary  the  forms  and  aspects  of  your  institutions, 
so  as  to  reflect  his  varying  aspects  and  forms.  If  this  be 
not  the  spirit  which  animates  you,  philosophy  must  be  im- 
pertinent, and  history  no  better  than  an  old  almanack.  The 
riches  of  knowledge  would  serve  no  better  than  the  false 
money  of  a  swindler,  put  upon  us  at  a  value  which  once 
circulated,  but  had  long  since  ceased.  Prudence  and 
experience  would  be  no  better  for  protection  than  dotage 
and  errors.  Do  I  admit  that  the  danger  here  is  serious  ?  I 
do  not  therefore  inculcate  dread.  If  the  Catholics  were  to 
come  down  to  the  bar  to  claim  their  rights  with  clamour 
and  shouts,  I  would  laugh  at  them.  Should  they  use 
threats  and  defiances,  I  would  despise  them.  Parliament 
could  subdue  any  force  raised  on  their  side.  But  if  they 
merely  claimed  the  rights  of  free  constitution,  I  have  no 
armour  to  oppose  to  them.  I  have  no  mode  of  dealing  with 
them,  but  to  open  the  arms  of  friendship — to  admit  them, 
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as  allies,  as  equals,  to  share  the  benefits  and  join  with  me  in 
the  defence  of  the  constitution  ;  be  it  against  foreign  or 
domestic  enemies ;  be  it  in  peace,  or  be  it  in  war. 

House  of  Lords. 
lOth  June,  1828. 

In  ]May  of  this  year,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  carried  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Cathohc  emancipation.  A  conference  with  the 
House  of  Lords  was  thereupon  agreed  to,  and  on  June  9th  Lord  Lans- 
downe  introduced  a  motion  for  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the  Commons' 
resolutions.     Plunket  spoke  in  support. 

Political  power  is  the  guardian  of  civil  rights. 

The  civil  rights  of  subjects  are  not  founded  on  any- 
written  law,  but  arose  out  of  the  essence  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Where  is  the  law  on  which  the  rights  of  Protestants 
to  seats  in  parliament  are  founded  ?  There  may  be,  and 
there  are,  laws  for  regulating  the  right ;  but  the  right  itself 
rests  on  the  common  principles  of  the  constitution.  That 
right,  like  others,  may  be  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  still,  enjoyment  is  the  general  rule,  exclusion 
is  only  the  exception ;  and  those  who  defend  the  exclusion 
are  bound  to  prove  its  justice  by  making  out  its  expediency. 
Our  constitution  is  anything  but  an  establishment  of  castes. 
The  whole  of  it  rests  and  is  supported  on  the  free  admission 
of  all  the  people  to  its  benefits.  The  throne,  the  Commons, 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  all  rest  on  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  constitution,  and  by  this  it  has  been  preserved 
from  the  fate  of  other  countries.  We  have  heard  of  public 
councils  in  other  countries,  which  have  been  changed  into 
oligarchies  by  trenching  too  much  on  the  executive,  or  into 
courts  of  justice  by  permitting  the  executive  to  intrude  too 
far  upon  their  privilege :  but  the  grand  principle  of  our 
constitution  is,  that  the  several  orders  fall  back  upon  the 
people,  and  are,  I  may  say,  renewed  by  them.  What  is  the 
construction  of  your  lordships'  house  ?  Is  it  not  gradually 
renewed  and  strengthened  by  an  infusion  from  the  body  of 
the  people — of  those  who  are  conspicuous  for  their  merits, 
for  having  served  the  country,  or  the  power  of  serving  it  by 
their  wealth  ?     The  basis  they  rest  upon  is  that  of  public 
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opinion ;  and  their  improvement  is  founded  on  popular 
stamina.  Tlie  lowest  man  in  the  state  may,  by  his  own 
merits  and  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign,  become  a  member  of  this  house.  What  a  pro- 
portion of  your  lordships  have  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
the  peerage  in  the  late  reign !  And  does  it  become  those 
who  have  been  thus  taken  from  the  people  to  talk  of  castes  ? 
With  what  face  could  I  think  of  using  the  privilege  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  putting  my  back  to  the  door 
to  shoulder  out  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ?  Shame  on  the  in- 
genuity which  could  so  construe  the  four  corners  of  the 
great  charter,  as  to  turn  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  descendants 
of  those  freemen  by  whose  wisdom  and  valour  it  was  ob- 
tained !  The  position  against  which  1  contend,  is  that  most 
erroneous  one — that  one  set  of  men  in  a  free  state  should 
have  political  power,  whilst  others  should  be  excluded.  This 
is  a  state  of  things  so  intolerable,  that  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  bear  it.  The  subjects  of  the  most  absolute  despot 
may,  under  a  beneficent  ruler,  be  happy ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  men  living  under  a  free  government  can  feel  themselves 
otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  degradation,  when  they  find 
they  are  debarred  the  exercise  of  their  privileges  as  freemen, 
because  they  are  said  to  believe  in  a  religion  which  is  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous.  In  such  a  state  every  comfort  and 
enjoyment  they  may  have  will  be  smothered  with  indignation 
at  the  privations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  their  exclusion  is  defended.  Can  your  lordships 
then  be  surprised  that  you  are  called  upon,  year  after  year, 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  labour  ?  I  have  at  all  times  endeavoured 
to  moderate  the  zeal  of  my  Roman  Catholic  countrymen, 
by  recommending  them  to  make  their  approaches  with  tem- 
perance to  the  hostile  opinions,  and  even  the  unjust 
prejudices,  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them  in  this  country; 
but  I  should  greatly  abuse  any  influence  which  I  may  possess 
amongst  them,  if  1  were  to  advise  them  to  cease  their  appli- 
cation altogether.  The  best  advice  I  can  give  is,  that  they 
should  never  cease  to  pursue  the  assertion  of  their  claims, 
until  they  obtain  a  full  recognition  of  their  rights.  If  there 
is  any  effect  of  their  exclusion  which  I  should  view  with  the 
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greatest  alarm,  it  would  be,  that  their  voices  shall  be  no 
longer  heard  in  support  of  their  just  claims.  That,  indeed, 
would  be  a  danger  worse,  not  only  than  any  which  result 
from  their  exclusion,  but  than  any  which  could  well  be 
imagined  from  their  admission.  What,  I  would  ask,  is  the 
state  of  Irish  feeling  now  on  this  subject  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  this  one  object  of  emancipation,  an 
intensity  of  feeling  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland,  no  matter  what  their  rank,  condition, 
or  state  in  society.  They  all  join  in  this  pursuit  with  a 
degree  of  unanimity  which  has  no  parallel.  Laity  and  clergy 
are  alike  associated  in  following  the  same  object.  Over  a 
body  thus  united,  a  few  individuals  have  acquired  an  in- 
fluence, by  which  they  have  the  power  to  excite  them  to 
almost  any  object  they  may  think  proper.  I  would  ask  your 
lordships  whether  that  is  a  state  of  society  which  ought  to 
continue  in  Ireland  ?  Are  we  to  hold  our  laws,  our  liberties, 
cur  safety,  at  the  discretion  of  those  individuals  ?  Is  it  a 
state  in  which  so  important  a  part  of  the  empire  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  ?  Your  lordships  may  complain,  that  a 
few  persons  should  possess  this  power  over  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  people.  Why,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask,  should  a 
few  lawyers,  who  have  only  their  zeal  and  their  talents, 
possess  this  extraordinary  influence  ?  Your  lordships  will 
find,  in  answering  this  inquiry,  that  you  yourselves  are  the 
cause.  The  people  are  united,  because  they  are  aggrieved. 
They  associate  and  send  forth  their  complaints,  because  they 
consider  themselves  injured  ;  and  your  lordships  may  as  well 
endeavour  to  avert  the  current  of  the  blood  in  the  human 
body,  as  to  prevent  those  complaints,  as  long  as  you  suffer 
the  grievances  out  of  which  they  spring  to  exist.  As  long 
as  there  are  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  there  will  be  public 
assemblies  of  the  people  to  seek  that  redress ;  and,  in  those 
public  assemblies  there  will  be  leaders,  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  race  for  vulgar  popularity.  If  one  sees  that  he 
is  outstripped  by  another,  he  will  endeavour  to  do  some- 
thing to  render  himself  more  agreeable  to  the  passions, 
which,  for  that  purpose,  he  will  be  disposed  to  excite.  Do 
your  lordships  object  to  this  state  of  things  ?  Their  dema- 
gogues are  the  spawn  of  your  own  wrong.     You  yourselves 
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have  created  it,  and,  instead  of  looking  on  persons  thus 
engaged  as  objects  of  justice,  you  should  rather  consider 
them  as  victims  to  injuries  of  long  standing. 

The  question,  then,  to  be  considered  is,  what  are  we  to 
do  in  this  case  ?     Are  we  to  stand  still,  or  go  backwards,  or 
go  forwards  ?     To  stand  still  is  impossible.     We  must  then 
either  go  forward,  or  go  backward.    '  Go  backward,'  said  the 
noble  lord,  'Go  backward!  re-enact  the  penal  laws,  and  outlaw 
a  large  portion  of  the  people.'     Excellent  tyranny,  if  it  were 
possible.     Make  war  on  your  own  resources,  and  tarnish  the 
honour  of  the  country,  by  weakening  it  in   such  a  cause^ 
War,  my  lords,  and  for  what  ?     War,  which,  when  you  had 
carried  to  a  certain  extent,  you  would  have  to  begin  again^ 
War,  which  would  leave  you  a  guilty  spectacle  to  scoffing 
and  exulting  Europe.    Do  your  lordships  suppose  that  what 
is  passing  in   Ireland,  is   an   object  of   indifference  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  ?     Do  you  suppose  that  our  excellent 
constitution,  and  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  our  career, 
has  made  us  the  love  and  not  the  envy  of  the  world  ?    There 
may  be  some  foreign  statesman  who,  taking  up  his  glass,  and 
viewing  the  dark  spot  in  the  western  horizon  pregnant  with 
the  materials  of  the  coming  storm,  thinks  not  that  it  will 
break  on  him  but  for  him ;  but  1  would  answer  for  it  with 
my  life,  if  there  should  be  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Irish  people  will  be  found  true  to  the  king  and  the  con- 
stitution.    But,  why  so  ?     Is  it  by  virtue  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  or  the  oath  against  transubstantiation  ?     They 
may  invoke  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  without  giving  you 
much  benefit  by  it ;  but  you  will  be  entitled  to  their  sup- 
port, by  reminding  them  of  the  events  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  during  which,   in   measures   of   their   improvement,, 
you   have  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  blighting  effects 
of  the  penalties  and  persecutions  of  the  preceding  eighty. 
You  will  be  entitled  to  it,  by  the  hope  of  freedom  which 
they  see   yet  held  out,  and  the  prospect  that  their  diffi- 
culties wdll,  at  no  distant  day,  be  wholly  removed  by  your 
liberality. 
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CANNING'S  speeches  were  published  in  six  volumes,  and  a  dull 
speech  is  hardly  to  be  found  among  them.  He  is  the  scholar 
of  our  English  speakers,  the  finished  product  of  a  public  school  and 
university,  the  scion  of  tradition  and  the  English  way  of  thinking. 
In  oratorical  compass,  as  an  exponent  of  Parliamentary  and  platform 
eloquence,  he  stands  alone  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  John  Bright ;  but  his  merits  were  higher,  since  his  audience  as  a 
rule  was  more  fastidious  and  better  educated.  He  was  born  a  greater 
statesman  than  Bright ;  his  intellect  was  of  finer  quality  and  better 
trained  ;  his  sense  of  proportion  more  exact,  and  what  he  lacked  in  that 
human  sympathy,  and  that  fire  and  religious  fervour  that  distinguished 
the  great  democrat,  he  made  up  in  matter  and  classic  form. 

No  one  of  our  orators  has  the  same  finish  and  perfection  of  style,, 
combined  with  so  seductive  a  power  of  reasoning,  as  Canning.  The  pro- 
duct of  his  mind  is  fashioned  in  so  fine  a  mould,  that  albeit  one  may 
sometimes  miss  the  ardent  and  tumultuous  temperament  of  some  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  past,  his  speeches  leave  upon  the  reader  the  impression 
of  a  matchless  talent  practised  and  cultivated  amid  the  greatest  examples 
of  the  ancient  world.  If  his  argument  is  marble,  it  glows  with  a  life 
that  only  Athens  could  have  given  it.  If  he  cannot  win  our  utmost 
love,  the  genius  that  gives  breath  and  being  to  his  words  makes  us 
wonder  in  spite  of  ourselves  ;  and,  if  we  miss  the  majesty  of  the  organ 
note,  we  hear  the  clarion  calling  from  the  mountain  tops,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere purged  of  all  grossness — serene,  and  lustrous,  and  pure. 

A  young  apprentice  would  be  courting  disaster  if  he  tried  to  imitate 
the  splendid  tropes  of  Burke,  the  soaring  flight  of  Sheil,  or  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Chatham.  These  are  masters  of  their  own  weapons,  forged  by 
themselves  and  buried  with  them  ;  and  he  who  tries  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps  and  wield  their  arms,  engages  in  an  enterprise  where  failure  is 
ambushed  and  only  giants  succeed.  But  for  him  who  learns  from 
Canning  there  is  no  such  risk.     Here  are  no  pitfalls,  no  hyperbole  or 
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histrionics  to  beware  of,  no  redundancy,  or  froth,  or  laxity  of  hold^ 
The  novice  will  have  as  an  example  a  prototype  perfect  in  form,  and,  so- 
far  as  his  philosophy  went  and  the  range  of  his  powers  extended,  an 
incomparable  master  in  the  art  of  speech. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
1st  March,  1799. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  had  moved — 'That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  at  a  time  to  be  limited.'  The 
Government  spokesman,  as  well  as  other  members,  having  opposed  the 
motion  on  various  grounds.  Canning  spoke  in  support  of  Wilberforce. 

There  remains  only  one  argument,  drawn  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  awful  times  in  which  we  Hve — an  argu- 
ment of  great  weight  and  wisdom  in  general,  but  not  bearing 
very  happily  upon  the  question  in  debate.  The  House  is 
gravely  cautioned  to  beware  how,  in  these  times  of  turbulent 
innovation,  when  the  old  establishments  of  the  world  are 
shaken  to  their  foundations,  and  many  of  them  tumbling  in 
hideous  ruin  about  our  ears ;  to  beware  how  they  lay  their 
unhallowed  hands  on  the  ancient  institution  of  the  Slave 
Trade !  Seduced  by  plausible  theories,  and  seeking  after 
fancied  perfection,  will  they  rashly  subvert  a  fabric  reared 
by  our  ancestors,  and  consecrated  by  the  lapse  of  ages  ?  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  say  something  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  apology  for  the  want  of  novelty  and 
of  variety  in  the  arguments  which  I  might  have  to  bring 
against  it.  Those  arguments  I  have  admitted  could  not  but 
be  old  ;  I  have  admitted  they  must  necessarily  be  always 
the  same ;  because  they  are  founded  in  what  is  eternal 
truth  ;  because  they  are  allied  to  what  is  immutable  justice  ; 
and  they  partake  of  the  immortality  of  the  one  and  of 
the  unchangeableness  of  the  other.  But  little,  indeed,  did 
I  expect  to  hear  the  remote  origin  and  long  duration  of 
the  Slave  Trade  brought  forward  with  triumph ;  to  hear 
the  advocates  of  the  Slave  Trade  put  in  their  claim  for 
the  venerableness  of  age,  and  the  sacredness  of  prescrip- 
tion. What  are  the  principles  upon  which  we  allow  a 
certain  claim  to  our  respect,  to  belong  to  any  institution 
which  has  subsisted  from  remote  time  ?    What  is  the  reason, 
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why,  when  any  such  institutions  have,  by  the  change  of 
circumstances  or  of  manners,  become  useless,  we  still 
tolerate  them,  nay  cherish  them  with  something  of  affec- 
tionate regard,  and  even  when  they  become  burthensome 
do  not  remove  them  without  regret  ?  What  ?  but  because 
in  such  institutions,  for  the  most  part,  we  see  the  shadow 
of  departed  worth  or  usefulness,  the  monument  and  me- 
morial of  what  has,  in  its  origin,  or  during  its  vigour, 
been  of  service  or  of  credit  to  mankind.  Is  this  the 
case  with  the  Slave  Trade  ?  A^^as  the  Slave  Trade  originally 
begun  upon  some  principle  of  public  justice  or  national 
honour,  which  the  lapse  of  time,  which  the  mutations  of  the 
world  have  alone  impaired  and  done  away  ?  Has  it  to 
plead  former  merits,  services,  and  glories,  in  behalf  of  its 
present  foulness  and  disgrace  ?  Was  its  infancy  lovely,  or 
its  manhood  useful,  though  in  its  age  it  is  become  thus 
loathsome  and  perverse  ?  No.  Its  infant  lips  were  stained 
with  blood.  Its  whole  existence  has  been  a  series  of 
rapacity,  cruelty,  and  murder.  It  rests  with  the  House 
to  decide,  whether  it  will  allow  to  such  a  life  the  honours 
of  old  age,  or  endeavour  to  extend  its  duration.  What  are 
the  grounds  on  which  the  plea  of  prescription  usually  rests  ? 
And  in  what  cases  is  it  where  any  existing  order  of  things, 
though  violent  and  unjust  in  its  original  institution,  has  by 
lapse  of  time  been  so  meliorated  and  softened  down,  and 
reconciled  to  the  feelings  of  mankind  ;  has  so  accommodated 
itself  to  the  manners  and  prejudices,  and  interwoven  itself 
with  the  habits  of  a  country,  that  the  remembrance  of  its 
original  usurpation  is  lost  in  the  experience  of  present 
harmlessness  or  utility  ?  Conquest  is  often  of  this  nature. 
Violent  and  unjustifiable  in  its  first  introduction,  it  often 
happens,  that  the  conquerors,  and  the  conquered,  become 
blended  into  one  people,  and  that  a  system  of  common 
interest  arises  out  of  the  conciliated  differences  of  parties 
originally  hostile.  But  is  this  the  case  with  the  Slave 
Trade?  Was  it  in  its  outset  only  that  it  had  anything  of 
violence,  of  injustice,  or  of  oppression  ?  Are  the  wounds 
which  Africa  felt  in  the  first  conflict  healed  and  skinned 
over  ?  Or  are  they  fresh  and  green  as  at  the  moment  when 
the  first  slave  ship  began  its  ravages  upon  the  coast  ?     Are 
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the  oppressors  and  oppressed  so  reconciled  to  each  other,, 
that  no  trace  of  enmity  remains  ?  Or  is  it  in  reason,  or  ia 
common  sense,  to  claim  a  prescriptive  right,  not  to  the  fruits 
of  an  ancient  and  forgotten  crime,  committed  long  ago,  and 
traceable  only  in  its  consequences — but  to  a  series  of  new 
violences,  to  a  chain  of  fresh  enormities,  to  cruelties,  not 
continued,  but  repeated,  and  of  which  every  individual 
instance  inflicts  a  fresh  calamity,  and  constitutes  a  fresh,  a 
separate,  a  substantive  crime  ?  Certainly  not ; — And  I 
cannot  conceive,  that  in  refusing  to  sanction  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  system,  the  House  will  feel  itself  as  in 
the  smallest  degree  impairing  the  respect  due  to  the  esta- 
blishments of  antiquity,  or  shaking  the  foundations  of  the 
British  constitution. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
December  8th,  1802. 

From  the  speech  in  support  of  large  Army  Estimates  which  the 
Government  had  proposed  and  which  had  met  with  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  from  various  quarters  in  the  House. 

Never  was  a  moment  at  which  it  was  so  desirable  to 
recall  the  attention,  and  revive  the  courage  of  the  House, 
and  to  present  to  them  a  true  picture  of  their  situation ;  of 
the  dangers  which  impend  over  us,  and  of  the  exertions  by 
which  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  I  trust  we  shall 
now  hear  no  more  of  those  miserable  systems,  the  object  of 
which  is,  not  to  rouse  us  to  ward  off  our  ruin,  but  to 
reconcile  us  to  submit  to  it.  I  trust  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  those  weak,  fallacious,  and  degrading  hopes  which  have 
been  held  out,  not  to  inspirit,  but  to  relax  the  exertions  of 
the  country ;  hopes  founded  on  the  calculation  of  what  the 
chapter  of  accidents  (as  it  is  called)  may  produce,  to  favour 
our  escape  from  a  destruction,  which  we  are  taught  that  it 
is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  resist ;  hopes  founded  sometimes 
on  the  possibility  of  Buonaparte's  death,  before  his  plans  for 
our  subjugation  are  brought  to  maturity  ;  sometimes  on  the 
probability  of  changes  in  France,  on  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  French  empire,  which,  it  seems,  affords  a  sure  presage  of 
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its  downfall  (yes,  of  its  downfall,  perhaps  some  century 
hence,  when  we  may  long  have  made  a  subordinate  part  of 
it !) ;  lastly,  hopes  of  what  unknown  and  unthought-of  things 
time  or  chance  may  effect  for  us,  and  for  the  world  !  Oh  ! 
contemptible  substitutes  for  rational  precaution  and  manly 
readiness  !  Time  and  chance  can  do  nothing  for  those  who  = 
will  do  nothing  for  themselves !  Providence  itself  (if  it 
were  not  impious  to  assign  limits  to  Omnipotence)  can 
scarcely  save  a  people  who  are  not  prepared  to  make  a 
struggle  for  their  own  safety.  And  then,  Sir,  the  systems 
that  have  been  recommended  to  us  !  recommended  too  from 
high  authority,  the  authority  of  great  abilities,  and  of  popular 
and  respectable  names  ! — '  We  have  nothing  to  dread  from 
France  but  a  rivalry  in  commerce,'  says  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman opposite  to  me.^  Look  round.  Sir,  on  the  state  of 
the  world,  and  can  such  an  argument,  even  from  such  a  man, 
need  farther  refutation  ?  'We  may  be  safe  and  happy,  if  we 
will  but  keep  to  ourselves,'  says  an  honourable  friend  of  mine,^ 
of  whom  I  am  sure  I  mean  to  speak  with  every  profession 
of  that  respect  and  esteem  which  his  character  claims ;  '  if 
we  will  abjure  the  continent ;  if,  shut  up  in  our  own  island, 
safe  within  the  surrounding  impassable  barrier  of  the  sea,  we 
confine  our  attention  to  objects  immediately  concerning  our 
own  comfort  and  happiness,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace, 
unmolesting  and  unmolested.'  True,  if  unmolested;  but 
these  pictures  of  flowing  felicity,  these  exhortations  to 
inoffensive  quiet,  do  they  suit  the  times  to  which  they 
are  applied  ?  or  will  not  my  honourable  friend  condescend 
to  consider  their  practical  possibility,  before  he  shuts  us  out 
from  any  other  chance  of  safety,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in 
our  own  disposition  to  repose  ?  Happy  times,  indeed,  if 
they  ever  shall  come,  when  we  can  realize  these  dreams  of 
independent  and  unconnected  security,  when  we  can  do 
without  any  intercourse  with  the  corrupt  nations  of  the 
continent,  wretches  whose  territories  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  no  other  barriers  than  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  who  are  consequently  unfit  for  any  intercourse  with  a 
pure  insulated  people  like  ourselves  !  Then  shall  the  din  of 
war   never   reach   our   tranquil   shores !     Then,   instead   of 

^  Mr.  Fox.  2  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
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traversing  the  boisterous  ocean,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
their  lives,  our  sailors  shall  be  raised,  for  peaceful  purposes, 
on  the  margins  of  the  duckponds,  and  the  towing-paths  of 
canals  !  But  till  this  millenium  does  arrive,  in  God's  name. 
Sir,  let  us  look  about  us  !  Let  us  consider  the  state  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  not  as  we  fancy  it  ought  to  be !  Let  us  not 
seek  to  hide  from  our  own  eyes,  or  to  diminish  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  look  to  our  deliberations  for  information,  the 
real,  imminent,  and  awful  danger  which  threatens  us,  from 
the  overgrown  power,  the  insolent  spirit,  and  still  more,  the 
implacable  hatred  of  our  natural  rivals  and  enemies !  Let 
us  not  amuse  ourselves  with  vain  notions  that  our  greatness 
and  our  happiness,  as  a  nation,  are  capable  of  being  separated. 
It  is  no  such  thing.  The  choice  is  not  in  our  power.  We 
have,  as  my  honourable  friend  ^  has  well  observed,  no  refuge 
in  littleness.  We  must  maintain  ourselves  what  we  are,  or 
cease  to  have  a  political  existence  worth  preserving. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
29th  March,  1810. 

Lord  Chatham,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  statesman,  had,  in  1809^ 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  expedition  to  Walckeren,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  destroy  Napoleon's  fleet  and  arsenals  on  the  Scheldt ;  but  the 
enterprise,  owing  to  Chatham's  inefficiency  and  dilatoriness,  had  been  a 
complete  failure.  On  his  return  home  he  tried  to  shift  the  blame  on  to 
Strachan,  the  admiral  who  had  been  ordered  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
forces,  and  bitter  recriminations  ensued.  The  following  well-known 
epigram  was  composed  in  consequence  : — 

*  Great  Chatham,  with  his  sabre  drawn. 
Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan  ; 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  'em, 
Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ! ' 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1810,  Lord  Porchester  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions  censuring  the  Government  for  the  expedition,  and  on  the 
third  night  of  the  adjourned  debate  Canning  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
Government  policy. 

It  has  been  much  insisted  upon  as  a  ground  of  charge 
against  the  Gov'ernment,  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham 

'  Mr.  Sheridan. 
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had  not  been  taken  upon  the  poKcy  and  practicabiUty  of  the 
Expedition  ;  but  upon  what  ground  does  such  a  charge  rest  ? 
As  a  Cabinet  JNIinister,  Lord  Chatham  was  a  party  to  the  prin- 
ciple, and  by  having  accepted  the  command  in  chief  he 
rendered  himself  more  particularly  responsible  for  its  execu- 
tion. There  is  a  story  which  1  remember  to  have  heard 
more  than  once  from  an  honourable  member  of  this  House, 
now  no  more  (JNIr.  Fox),  of  two  generals  in  the  French 
service,  one  of  whom,  addressing  his  troops  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  battle  or  an  assault,  used  to  say,  '  AUez, 
mes  enfans ; '  the  other  '  Allons,  mes  enfans.'  The  latter 
was  the  more  popular  commander,  as  he  shewed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  enterprise  and  his  expectation  of  success, 
by  his  willingness  to  share  in  the  perils  and  the  glory  of 
the  attempt.  Upon  the  same  principle  the  honourable 
gentlemen  may  infer  Lord  Chatham's  approbation  of  the 
Expedition,  from  his  consenting,  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
command,  to  associate  himself  with  its  operations,  and  its 
success. 

In  reply  to  all  that  has  been  said,  as  to  the  impractica- 
bility of  taking  Antwerp  by  surprise,  the  noble  lord  on  the 
bench  behind  me^  has  very  appositely  quoted  the  case  of 
Copenhagen  :  that  case  unfortunately,  however,  '  was  not  to 
the  taste  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite ; '  for,  say 
they,  '  Copenhagen  was  taken  too  much  by  surprise.  And 
besides,  the  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen  were  filled  with  such 
indignation  against  us  for  the  unprovoked  attack ; '  that — 
what  ?  Why  '  that  they  surrendered  the  city,  without 
making  all  the  resistance  which  the  state  of  its  defences 
would  have  allowed.'  This  was,  certainly,  the  oddest  effect 
of  indignation  that  I  have  ever  heard  of;  that  it  should 
diminish  energy,  and  facilitate  surrender ;  instead  of  ani- 
mating and  exasperating  hostility,  and  determining  men  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity ! 

But,  if  instances  are  necessary  to  prove  the  practicability 
of  carrying  such  a  place  as  Antwerp  by  a  'coup-de-main,' 
they  present  themselves  to  recollection  in  abundance.  We 
cannot  forget  how  the  strong  fortresses  of  Breda,  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  the  other  fortified  places  in  Dutch  Flanders,  and 

1  Lord  Castlereagh. 
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Brabant,  fell  without  a  struggle  before  Dumourier  in  the 
infancy  of  the  French  Revolution.  These  instances,  how- 
ever, will  perhaps  be  set  aside  by  the  honourable  gentlemen 
as  easily,  and  certainly  with  more  plausibility  than  Copen- 
hagen. Their  fall  was  the  effect  of  revolutionary  principles, 
it  will  be  said.  They  were  half  conquered  before  the  enemy 
appeared  under  their  walls.  Let  us  go  back  then  to  former 
wars,  when  no  such  extraneous  principles  operated  upon  the 
fate  of  fortified  towns,  and  we  shall  find  a  regular  fortifica- 
tion, Prague,  surrendering  upon  a  bombardment  of  seven 
days.  We  shall  find  Schweidnitz,  in  Silesia,  a  fortress 
deemed  impregnable,  yet  taken  and  retaken  by  surprise,  I 
think  three  several  times,  between  the  years  1747  and  1761, 
and  a  fourth  time,  I  believe,  in  1762,  but  then  to  be  sure  by 
a  regular  siege.  The  three  former  captures  were  by  '  coup- 
de-main.'  If  1  were  to  go  farther  back  still,  I  might  refer 
to  the  case  of  Lerida  in  Catalonia,  before  which  the  great 
Conde  failed  in  a  regular  siege,  and  yet,  when  afterwards 
invested  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  place  was  carried  by 
assault  in  a  fortnight. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  prove  by  these  instances,  outof  the 
numberless  cases  of  a  similar  description  that  could  be 
quoted,  that,  because  places  deemed  secure  against  such  a 
mode  of  attack  have  sometimes  been  reduced  by  a  '  coup- 
de-main,'  therefore  every  impracticable  attempt  upon  a 
strong  fortress,  may  prudently  be  hazarded  !  No  such  thing. 
The  inference  that  I  draw  from  the  cases  alluded  to,  is 
simply  this,  that  as  in  the  progress  of  wars,  fortresses  of  the 
highest  military  description,  fortresses  generally  deemed  im- 
pregnable, have  been  reduced  by  summary  means,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  that  an  expedition  fitted  out  under 
peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  for  the  attainment  of 
such  an  object,  should  be  justly  condemned  as  rash  and 
absurd,  because  the  place  against  which  it  is  directed  may 
have  been,  in  other  times,  considered  as  not  liable  to  be 
taken  without  regular  approaches.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  a  positive  dependence  ought  by  preference  to  be 
placed  on  improbable  contingencies,  but  that  war  never  has 
heen  nor  ever  can  be  carried  on,  without  incurring  some 
danger,    and  leaving  something  to  hazard  ?     Undoubtedly 
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means  should  be  diligently  proportioned  to  ends,  every 
practicable  foresight  should  be  exercised,  every  attainable 
security  taken,  and  as  little  left  to  chance  as  may  be.  But 
when,  after  all  that  human  wisdom  can  do,  to  chance  some- 
thing must  still  be  left ;  when,  after  all  physical  and  material 
means  are  provided,  spirit  and  enterprize  must  after  all  turn 
the  scale :  I  am  not  prepared  to  condemn  an  expedition 
because  I  cannot  beforehand  demonstrate  that  it  will 
succeed.  The  general  who  surrendered  without  a  blow, 
because  the  enemy  outnumbered  him,  in  a  certain  given 
proportion,  may  have  acted  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war. 
When  Lord  Peterborough  took  JNIontjuich,  he  sinned 
against  all  the  principles  of  military  calculation.  But  1  read 
with  more  delight  of  Lord  Peterborough's  romantic  achieve- 
ments than  I  do  of  the  sober  and  regular  movements  of 
his  successor,  who  proceeded  with  the  most  scrupulous 
regularity  to  lose  back  all  that  his  predecessor  had  so  irre- 
gularly won.  A  book  came  out,  some  years  ago,  in  France, 
on  the  subject  of  a  carriage,  or  some  such  vehicle,  which  had 
been  contrived  in  this  country,  I  believe,  for  a  wager  at 
Newmarket,  to  go  a  certain  distance  in  a  given  time.  The 
author  of  the  book  undertook  to  prove,  very  learnedly, 
that  the  project  could  not  possibly  succeed.  He  formed 
a  most  elaborate  calculation,  according  to  the  most  precise 
rules,  which  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  the  scientific 
of  Paris.  A  was  to  represent  the  carriage  ;  B  the  horses  ; 
C  the  driver ;  D  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  E  the  friction  of 
the  earth  ;  and  F  the  utter  impossibility  of  success.  And  A, 
plus  B,  plus  C,  plus  D,  plus  E,  was  equal  to  F,  and  therefore 
the  project  must  fail.  While  the  book  was  publishing,  how- 
ever, the  wager  was  won  :  but  the  lovers  of  science  con- 
tented themselves  with  affirming  that,  though  the  project 
did  succeed,  it  ought  not  to  have  succeeded.  Now,  Sir,  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  honourable  gentlemen  came  forward 
with  their  mathematical  reasoning  under  very  great  advan- 
tages ;  the  Expedition,  upon  whatever  grounds  undertaken, 
has  failed.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  reasoning  on  their 
part,  I  must  ever  contend  that  this  failure  has  risen  from 
causes  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  human  wisdom 
or  power  to  control.     It  was  chiefly  to  that  state  of  the 
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winds  by  which  the  Expedition  was  compelled  to  go  into 
the  Room-pot,  and  to  the  consequent  impossibility  of  cap- 
turing Cadsand,  that  this  failure  is  to  be  attributed.  I  will 
ask  any  honourable  gentleman,  whether,  if  Cadsand  had 
been  reduced  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  passage  up  the 
Scheldt  at  once  opened  and  free,  there  would  not  have  been 
good  reason  to  expect  complete  ultimate  success  ? 

From  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite,  I  collect  that  there  are  judges  in  this 
House  before  whom  the  accused  appear  under  great  disad- 
vantage. I  feel  sensibly,  that  I  labour  under  considerable 
difficulty  in  arguing  this  case  before  those  gentlemen  by 
whom  His  Majesty's  INIinisters  have  heretofore  been  called 
on,  not  only  to  defend  themselves  for  failures,  but  to  excul- 
pate themselves  for  victories,  and  to  make  atonement  for 
success.  From  those  gentlemen  undoubtedly  I  am  not 
sanguine  enough  to  look  for  any  very  favourable  decision. 
Such,  I  trust,  however,  is  not  the  disposition  of  the  whole 
House.  The  House  will  not  make  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
responsible  for  disasters  which  they  could  not  prevent ;  nor 
censure  them  because  the  weather  proved  unfavourable ;  it 
will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  regard  with  a  prejudicial  harshness 
and  severity  the  conduct  of  men,  to  whom  the  utmost 
stretch  of  human  malice  could  impute  no  motive  but  that  of 
having  desired,  at  great  risk  to  their  own  situations,  to 
render  a  great  service  to  the  country.  They  had  but  to  be 
still  to  be  safe  :  but  it  never  did  and  never  could  escape 
them,  that,  in  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  and  hazard, 
the  discredit  and  unpopularity  to  be  incurred  by  failure, 
infinitely  counterbalanced  any  credit  that  would  be  given  to 
them  by  their  opponents  for  success. 

For,  Sir,  in  all  discussions  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  I 
observe  that  some  gentlemen  mete  out  a  very  different 
measure  of  judgment  to  the  actions  and  undertakings  of 
their  own  Government  and  those  of  the  enemy.  They 
uniformly  find  room  for  panegyric  in  the  successes  of  the 
French  Ruler  ;  nor  do  I  recollect  to  have  ever  heard  one  of 
them  censure  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  for  his  oversights 
or  his  failures.  The  injudicious  and  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Acre,  the  defeat  at  Aspern,  and  the  shutting  himself 
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up  after  that  defeat  in  the  island  of  Inder-lobau — a  measure 
universally  condemned  by  military  men  as  an  egregious 
error,  and  one  which  afforded  to  Austria  an  opportunity  of 
decisive  and  destructive  success,  if,  happily,  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  it — these  acts  of  rashness  and  misconduct  have 
passed,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  without  animadversion. 
But  while  they  overlook  the  blunders  of  the  enemy,  and 
give  him  the  fullest  credit  for  his  successes,  they  disparage 
every  advantage,  and  exaggerate  every  misfortune  of  this 
country.  According  to  their  just  standard,  any  success  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  is  invariably  the  result 
of  accident,  but  failure  is  evidence  of  ignorance  and 
incapacity. 


Something  yet  remains  to  be  said  upon  one  topic  on 
which  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  our  accusers — the  policy 
of  marking  with  extraordinary  severity  a  failure  so  disastrous 
as  this  is  represented  to  have  been,  of  an  enterprise  (as  it  is 
averred),  so  rashly  undertaken. 

Sir,  of  this  poHcy,  as  a  matter  distinct  from  justice,  1  take 
the  liberty  to  entertain  great  doubts.  I  doubt  whether  the 
vice  of  the  British  Constitution  and  Government  be  a  too 
great  proneness  to  undertake  splendid  and  daring  enter- 
prises, or  its  main  perfection  an  uncommon  facility  for 
conducting  the  operations  of  war.  There  is  enough  already, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  both  of  difficulty  to  impede  and  of 
responsibility  to  daunt  any  administration  in  this  country, 
to  whom  the  conduct  of  a  war  is  entrusted  :  and  when  that 
war  is  to  be  carried  on  against  such  an  enemy  as  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  contend  at  present,  it  is  not,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  politic  to  go  one  step  beyond  what  justice  may 
prescribe  to  enhance  that  difficulty,  and  press  the  weight  of 
that  responsibility  upon  the  Government.  Possibly  I  might 
think  that  even  to  stop  something  short  of  an  extreme  and 
rigorous  account,  might  be  the  more  politic  alternative  of  the 
two.  We  have  to  contend  against  an  enemy  who,  with 
whatever  quaUfications  he  may  be  endowed  by  nature,  has 
full  scope  and  play  given  to  all  his  faculties  and  views,  by 
the  unlimited  power,  the  irresponsible  freedom  with  which 
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he  acts.  He  asks  no  consent,  he  renders  no  account,  he 
wields  at  will  the  population  and  resources  of  a  mighty 
empire,  and  its  dependent  states.  His  successes  are  magni- 
fied with  enthusiasm,  his  failures  silently  passed  over.  And 
against  this  unity  of  counsel  and  this  liberty  of  action  we 
have  to  contend,  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  mixed  and 
complicated  government.  Disadvantages  in  this  respect 
they  are,  though  happily  and  gloriously  redeemed  and  com- 
pensated by  the  great  and  manifold  blessings  of  a  constitution 
unequalled  by  any  other  system  of  human  policy  in  the 
history  of  the  world  !  Secrecy  of  design,  celerity  of  execu- 
tion, a  boldness  of  adventure  arising  from  fearlessness  of 
responsibility  for  ill  success,  are  the  quahties  the  most 
useful  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  military  operations. 
They  are  advantages  which  our  despotic  adversary  enjoys  in 
the  most  eminent  degree.  They  are  those  which  a  free 
government  necessarily  wants.  I  doubt  whether  it  be 
politic  to  aggravate  the  inequality  of  such  a  contest,  by  a 
severity  of  scrutiny,  and  a  hardness  of  animadversion  upon 
failure,  which,  by  making  responsibility  too  heavy  to  be 
borne,  has  a  tendency  to  make  all  enterprise  too  hazardous 
to  be  attempted.  Neither  again,  while  I  admit  and  lament 
the  failure  of  this  Expedition,  can  I  agree  with  those  who 
consider  the  disappointment  of  a  great  object  of  national 
policy  as  synonymous  with  national  disgrace,  and  as  pregnant 
with  national  ruin. 

Disgrace  happily  there  has  been  none.  Our  arms  are 
not  only  untarnished  in  this  enterprise,  but  have  been 
crowned  with  signal  success.  It  is  not  by  military  defeat 
that  we  have  incurred  political  disappointment. 

And  as  to  national  ruin,  or  any  real  danger,  external  or 
internal,  to  the  state,  from  the  failure  of  this  undertaking, 
and  from  the  judgment  of  acquittal  which  it  is  anticipated 
the  House  may  pronounce  upon  the  authors  of  it,  I  confess 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  visionary  apprehensions. 

That  the  inquiry  which  has  taken  place  into  this  subject 
was  proper  and  necessary,  that  it  was  due  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  case  and  to  the  feelings  of  the  country,  1  admit,  as 
willingly  as  any  man — I  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed 
that  the  inquiry  so  instituted  has  been  conducted  through- 
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out  with  as  much  industry  and  impartiality  as  temper  and 
moderation. 

I  hope  it  will  be  felt  that  those  who  were  implicated  in 
it  have  not  shrunk  from  the  investigation,  but  have  courted 
it  with  all  becoming  deference,  and  now  await  the  result 
with  all  humility,  but  with  all  confidence  in  its  justice. 

When  that  result  shall  be  pronounced,  1  trust  that  it 
will  meet  the  dispassionate  acquiescence  and  approbation  of 
the  country.  Nor  do  I  fear  any  shock  from  the  failure  of 
the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt  (disastrous  and  afflicting  as  it 
has  been),  or  from  the  conduct  of  this  House  upon  it,  either 
to  the  substantial  and  magnificent  fabric  of  the  British 
Constitution,  or  to  the  sound  and  solid  foundation  of  British 
greatness  and  prosperity.  And  so.  Sir,  upon  every  ground 
of  feeling,  reason,  and  principle,  I  expect,  from  the  justice 
of  the  House,  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
noble  lord. 

The  House  of  Commons. 
31*^  December,  1810. 

The  Government  having  submitted  some  resolutions  respecting  the 
Regency,  one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
use  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  the  various  prerogatives,  &c.,  that 
belonged  to  the  latter,  '  subject  to  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as 
shall  be  provided,'  Mr.  Lamb  moved  an  amendment  to  omit  the  last 
words  in  inverted  commas.     Canning  spoke  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

My  sentiments  are  too  well  known  within  these  walls, 
not  to  secure  me  from  any  imputation  of  wishing  to  shut 
the  ranks  of  the  peerage  against  those,  whose  distinguished 
merit  in  their  country's  service,  by  sea  or  land,  shall  here- 
after entitle  them  to  such  exalted  honours.  The  achieve- 
ments of  military  heroism  are,  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind,  fit  objects  of  the  highest  reward.  Would  I  consent 
to  check  so  legitimate  and  beneficial  an  ambition  ?  to  damp 
an  ardour  as  splendid  in  its  character  as  pure  in  its  motives  ? 
to  withdraw  from  valour  and  prowess  the  just  incitement 
which  arises  from  an  enthusiastic  hope  of  identifying  their 
personal  fame  with  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  their 
country  ?  What  1  if  Lord  Wellington  who  has  displayed 
so  eminently,  during  the  late  campaign,  those  distinguished 
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qualities  of  a  general,  which  he  was  supposed,  but  falsely 
supposed,  not  to  possess,  should,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  year,  exhibit  to  his  admiring  and  grateful  country- 
men another  specimen  of  those  more  shining  qualities,  for 
which  he  has  been  uniformly  acknowledged  to  be  con- 
spicuous ;  and  should  terminate  a  campaign,  signalized  by 
such  consummate  prudence  and  skill,  by  an  achievement 
more  congenial  perhaps  to  his  nature  and  habits — a  brilliant 
victory — would  I  be  the  man  to  deny  to  him  the  well- 
merited  reward  of  more  exalted  rank  in  the  peerage  ?  Or, 
if  a  gallant  admiral,  with  the  characteristic  enterprise  of  his 
profession,  should  rush  into  battle  with  that  animating 
exclamation,  with  which  Nelson  led  on  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  'A  Peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey,'  would  I  be  the 
man  to  contend  for  closing  against  his  hopes  one  part  of 
that  glorious  alternative  ?  for  leaving  him,  indeed,  the 
monument  to  cover  his  remains  if  he  should  fall ;  but  for 
shutting  the  ranks  of  the  peerage  against  his  living  glory  ? 
I  hope  and  trust,  Sir,  that  no  honourable  gentleman 
will  suppose  such  to  be  my  feeling.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
so  answered,  when  I  declare  that  I  must  give  my  opposition 
to  the  exception,  in  favour  of  naval  and  military  peerages, 
now  proposed  by  my  right  honourable  friend.  Far,  indeed, 
am  I  from  wishing  to  exclude  meritorious  individuals  of 
these  descriptions  from  the  well-earned  honours  of  the 
peerage.  Long  may  such  honours  be  so  bestowed  !  many  be 
the  victories  in  which  they  shall  be  won  and  worn !  But 
the  manner  in  which  I  wish  such  rewards  and  distinctions  to 
be  conferred,  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  constitution — 
in  the  spontaneous  and  unfettered  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative— such  as  it  has  been  for  ages,  such  as  it  is  now — 
such  as  the  very  exception,  proposed  by  my  right  honourable 
friend,  proves  it  ought  to  continue,  but  such  as  that  excep- 
tion does  not  leave  or  make  it.  I  would  accomplish  this 
salutary  and  necessary  object  by  the  very  simple  process  of 
leaving  things  as  they  are,  not  by  first  lopping  off  from  the 
royal  prerogative  the  power  of  granting  peerages  generally  ; 
and  then  turning  round  again  for  the  purpose  of  piecing  it 
again,  and  restoring  its  former  state  in  part,  with  a  view  to 
meet  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case.     It  is  not,  it 
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cannot,  be  a  sound  or  a  just  principle  of  legislation,  first  to 
undo,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  partially  to  re-establish  what 
we  have  undone.  This  in  itself  is  irrational ;  but  this  is  not 
all.  There  are  other  objections  much  more  conclusive 
against  this  exception,  than  even  against  the  general  limita- 
tion as  it  stood  before  the  change.  The  necessary  effect  of 
this  exception  would  be,  not  to  relieve  the  prerogative  from 
restraint,  but  to  change  its  very  nature  ;  to  strip  that  part  of 
it,  which  would  be  so  withdrawn  from  the  limitation,  of  one 
half  of  its  value.  For,  in  what  does  the  value  of  this  pre- 
rogative consist?  Not  surely  in  any  duty  and  positive 
obligation  imposed  upon  the  possessor  of  it  to  give  or  assign 
a  certain  stipulated  reward  for  a  certain  definite  service.  He 
is  not  to  adjudicate  the  specified  and  rightful  earnings  of 
valour  or  merit.  There  is  a  grace  and  favour  in  the  reward 
of  eminent  public  service ;  there  is  a  discretion  in  selecting 
them  for  that  reward,  which  can  only  be  found  in  the  free 
choice  of  the  Sovereign,  and  in  the  spontaneous  exertion  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  grant  of 
honours  and  distinctions  is  '  twice  blessed ' ;  that 

'  It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes ' ; 

that  it  endears  the  bestower  and  receiver  to  each  other ; 
that  the  stream  of  nobility  springs,  as  it  were,  warm  from 
the  heart  of  the  Sovereign,  ere  it  descends  upon  the  favoured 
head  of  a  meritorious  subject.  Strip  the  prerogative  of  this 
grace,  this  discretionary  power,  and  you  do  not  only  restrict 
its  operation,  but  you  destroy  its  essence.  If  the  law  were 
to  direct  such  honours  to  be  conferred,  where  would  be  the 
grace  ?  Where  would  the  gratitude  be  due  ?  Where  the 
obligation  conferred  ?  Deprived  of  all  appearance  of  spon- 
taneous bounty,  the  honour  would  be  claimed  as  a  right, 
not  acknowledged  as  a  favour ;  and  the  Regent  w  ould  be 
placed  in  the  situation  of  a  bare  trustee  indeed,  but  of  a 
trustee  without  confidence,  authorised  only  to  perform, 
in  previously  specified  cases,  a  prescribed  and  indispensable 
duty. 
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House  of  Commons. 
July  1th,  1813. 

From  his  speech  in  support  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  motion  that  the 
thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  '  for  the 
energy  and  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  late  operations  of 
the  allied  forces  in  Spain,  and  particularly  for  the  splendid  and  decisive 
victory  obtained  upon  the  21st  of  June  last,  near  Vittoria,  when  the 
French  army  was  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery, 
stores,  and  baggage.' 

It  is  now  five  years  since  this  country,  involved  as  she 
wras  in  difficulties,  and  engaged  in  a  contest  the  end  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  had  the  glorious  pros- 
pect opened  to  her  which  this  splendid  achievement  has 
brought  to  a  happy  consummation.  At  that  particular 
period,  amidst  the  pressure  of  events,  and  all  the  troubles 
peculiarly  her  own,  she  did  not  hesitate  one  moment 
in  becoming  the  friend  of  those  whose  only  claim  to  her 
friendship  was  their  being  the  victims  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. This  choice  is  crowned  with  success ;  but  it  is  a 
choice  which  we  would  not  have  cause  to  regret,  even  had 
the  struggle  ended  in  hopelessness  and  disappointment. 
Thank  heaven,  the  result  is  of  another  character,  and  proves 
that  generosity  and  justice  while  they  are  the  most  liberal, 
are  also  the  wisest  system  of  pohcy,  and  that  honourable 
feeling  for  others  is  nearly  connected  with  our  own  national 
safety.  At  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  there  were 
many  who  despaired  of  the  success  of  the  cause,  and  who, 
though  forced  into  the  current,  expressed  their  disapproba- 
tion of  it.  This  enterprize,  which  many  thought  rash  and 
hazardous,  which  many  believed  almost  hopeless,  has  ended 
in  a  blaze  of  glory,  that  will  live  recorded  on  the  glowing 
page  of  history,  even  if  glory  should  be  its  only  result ;  but 
I  do  not  despair  to  see  added  to  it  other  pages  of  political 
arrangement  and  final  settlement,  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  secure  the  liberties  of  mankind.  With  regard 
to  the  honours  to  be  bestowed  upon  Lord  Wellington  and 
his  companions  in  arms,  we  cannot  be  too  lavish  of  them — 
although  to  this  subject  the  word  '  lavish '  should  not  be 
applied — but,  while  we  express  our  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
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we  ought  also  to  pay  the  tribute  merited  by  those  whose  pains^ 
care,  anxiety,  solicitude,  and  attention,  have  been  unceas- 
ingly cherished  to  prepare  at  home  the  mighty  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  mighty  achievement.     Not  only 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,   but  this   House  and  the  country 
have  also  to  congratulate  themselves,  as  well  on  the  gene- 
rosity and  wisdom  of  their  first  determination,  as  on  the 
firmness  with  which,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances 
and  vicissitude  of  fortune,  in  the  course  of  a  long  contest, 
sometimes  unpromising,  sometimes  leading  to  despondency, 
and  amid  every  difficulty  under  which  the  country  laboured, 
they  have  continued  the  contest  in  a  way  which  demon- 
strates that  it  never  has  been  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  nation  that  they  ought  to  shrink  from  the  task  they 
have  undertaken,  to  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  principle, 
or  give  up  the  glorious  cause  in  despair.     The  confidence 
with  which    I   and   many  others   set   out   in  this  contest, 
the  present   victory   has   now   made  general.      It   is   now 
that  the  fruits   of  our   exertions  begin   to   appear.     It   is 
now  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  reward  of  our  policy 
in  engaging  in,   and  our  constancy  in  persevering  in  this 
arduous  conflict.     The  revolution  (as  it  has  been  called)  of 
1808,  seems  as  if  given  by  Providence  in  contrast  to  that 
mighty  and  dreadful  revolution,  whose  tremendous  successes 
have  almost  led  mankind  to  believe  that  success  is  insepar- 
ably linked  to  the  car  of  those,  who  assail  with  insatiable 
fury  every  established  institution.     But  the  Spanish  revolu- 
tion, exhibiting  the  same  splendid  successes  as  those  which 
marked  the  early  career  of  that  of  France,  has  proved,  that 
triumph  is  not  unachievable  by  those  who  are  attached  to 
the  sovereignty,  and  whose  principle  is  to  conserve  rather 
than  to  destroy.     It  is  not  to  Spain  alone  that  the  effects  of 
the  late  victory  will  be  confined.    Spain  has  been  the  theatre 
of  Lord  Wellington's  glory,  but  it  will  not  be  the  boundary 
of  the  beneficial   result  of  his   triumph.     The  same  blow 
which   has   broken   the   talisman  of  the  French  power  in 
Spain,  has  disenchanted  the  North.     How  is  their  prospect 
changed !      In    those    countries,    where    at   most  a   short 
struggle   was    terminated    by   a    result    disastrous   to   our 
wishes,  if  not  altogether  closing  in  despair,  we  have  now 
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to  contemplate  a  very  different  aspect  of  affairs.  Germany 
crouches  no  longer,  trembling,  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant,  but 
maintains  a  balanced  contest.  The  mighty  deluge  by  which 
the  Continent  has  been  overwhelmed  begins  to  subside. 
The  limits  of  nations  are  again  visible,  and  the  spires  and 
turrets  of  ancient  establishments  begin  to  re-appear  above 
the  subsiding  wave.  It  is  this  victory  which  has  defined 
these  objects,  so  lately  involved  in  overwhelming  confusion. 
To  whom,  under  God,  are  we  indebted  for  this  ?  To  the 
man  to  whom  we  are  this  day  voting  our  thanks.  As  the 
noble  lord  has  justly  said,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
anticipate  the  result  of  this  heroic  achievement.  But  we 
know  that  it  must  be  good.  If  war  continues,  in  war  it  will 
furnish  means  and  heart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  struggle ; 
for  peace,  it  will  furnish  the  best  of  means,  the  association  of 
peace  and  victory,  without  which,  I  will  not  say  that  peace 
ought  never  to  be  attempted,  but  without  which,  I  will  say, 
it  can  never  be  secure  with  the  enemy  against  whom  we 
have  to  contend.  It  is  the  illustrious  Wellington  who 
furnishes  us  with  these  means  so  to  be  applied.  His  admir- 
able conception  of  what  ought  to  be  done ;  his  rapidity  in 
executing  the  designs  he  formed  ;  his  wonderful  comprehen- 
sion of  measures  directed  to  one  end ;  the  completeness  of 
his  plans,  and  the  thunderbolt  of  war  which  he  launched  at 
last  upon  the  foe,  enable  this  country  to  furnish  the  most 
ample  data  ever  given  as  the  basis  of  a  secure  and  lasting 
peace. 

The  LivERPOoi.  Arms  Hotel,  Liverpool. 
lOM  January^  1814. 

Canning  is  here  speaking  to  his  Liverpool  constituents — 'after  a 
year's  experience  of  each  other,  and  a  year"'s  separation  ;  a  year,  the 
most  eventful  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  comprising,  within  itself, 
such  a  series  of  stupendous  changes  as  might  have  filled  the  history  of 
an  age."* 

We  are  told,  that  this  war  has,  of  late,  become  a  war  of 
the  people^  and  that,  by  the  operation  of  that  change  alone, 
the  power  of  imperial  France  has  been  baffled  and  over- 
come.    Nations,  it  is  said,  have,  at  length,  made  common 
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cause  with  their  sovereigns,  in  a  contest  which,  heretofore, 
had  been  a  contest  of  sovereigns  only.  Gentlemen,  the 
fact  of  the  change  might  be  admitted,  without,  therefore, 
admitting  the  argument.  It  does  not  follow,  that  the  people 
were  not  at  all  times  equally  interested  in  the  war,  (as  those 
who  think  as  I  do  have  always  contended  that  they  were,) 
because  it  may  be  and  must  be  admitted,  that  the -people, 
in  many  countries,  were  for  a  time  deluded.  They  who 
argue  against  us,  say,  that  jarring  interests  have  been 
reconciled.  We  say,  that  gross  delusions  have  been  re- 
moved. Both  admit  the  fact,  that  sovereigns  and  their 
people  are  identified.  But  it  is  for  them  who  contend  that 
this  has  been  effected  by  change  of  principles,  to  specify  the 
change.  What  change  of  principles  or  of  government  has 
taken  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe  ?  We  are  the 
best  judges  of  ourselves — what  change  has  taken  place  liere  ? 
Is  the  Constitution  other  than  it  was,  when  we  were  told, 
(as  we  often  were  told  in  the  bad  times,)  that  it  was  a 
doubt  whether  it  were  worth  defending  ?  Is  the  Constitu- 
tion other  than  it  was,  when  we  were  warned  that  peace  on 
any  terms  must  be  made,  as  the  only  hope  of  saving  it  from 
popular  indignation  and  popular  reform  ? 

There  is  yet  another  question  to  be  asked.  By  what 
power,  in  what  part  of  the  world,  has  that  final  blow  been 
struck,  which  has  smitten  the  tyrant  to  the  ground  ?  I 
suppose,  by  some  enlightened  republic  ;  by  some  recently 
regenerated  government  of  pure  philanthropy  and  uncor- 
rupted  virtue  :  I  suppose,  by  some  nation  which,  in  the 
excess  of  popular  freedom,  considers  even  a  representative 
system  as  defective,  unless  each  individual  interferes  directly 
in  the  national  concerns  ;  some  nation  of  enlightened  patriots, 
«very  man  of  whom  is  a  politician  in  the  coffee-house,  as 
well  as  in  the  senate  :  I  suppose  it  is  from  some  such  govern- 
ment as  this  that  the  conqueror  of  autocrats,  the  sworn 
destroyer  of  monarchical  England,  has  met  his  doom.  I 
look  through  the  European  world,  gentlemen,  in  vain :  I 
find  there  no  such  august  community.  But  in  another 
hemisphere  I  do  find  such  a  one,  which,  no  doubt,  must  be 
the  political  David  by  whom  the  Goliath  of  Europe  has  been 
brought  down.     What  is  the  name  of  that  glorious  republic 
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to  which  the  gratitude  of  Europe  is  eternally  due — which, 
from  its  innate  hatred  to  tyranny,  has  so  perseveringly 
exerted  itself  to  liberate  the  world,  and,  at  last,  has  success- 
fully closed  the  contest  ?  Alas,  gentlemen,  such  a  republic 
I  do  indeed  find  ;  but  I  find  it  enlisted,  and  (God  be 
thanked !)  enUsted  alone,  under  the  banner  of  the  despot. 
But  where  was  the  blow  struck  ?  Where  ?  Alas  for 
theory  I  In  the  wilds  of  despotic  Russia.  It  was  followed 
up  on  the  plains  of  Leipsic — by  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
Austrian  arms. 

But  let  me  not  be  mistaken.  Do  I,  therefore,  mean  to 
contend — do  I,  therefore,  give  to  our  antagonists  in  the 
argument  the  advantage  of  ascribing  to  us  the  base  tenet, 
that  an  absolute  monarchy  is  better  than  a  free  government  ? 
God  forbid !  What  I  mean  is  this,  that,  in  appreciating 
the  comparative  excellence  of  political  institutions,  in  esti- 
mating the  force  of  national  spirit,  and  the  impulses  of 
national  feehng,  it  is  idle — it  is  mere  pedantry,  to  overlook 
the  affections  of  nature.  The  order  of  nature  could  not 
subsist  among  mankind,  if  there  were  not  an  instinctive 
patriotism ;  I  do  not  say  unconnected  with,  but  prior  and 
paramount  to,  the  desire  of  political  amelioration.  It  may 
be  very  wrong  that  it  should  be  so.  I  cannot  help  it.  Our 
business  is  with  fact.  And,  surely,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted, 
that  tyrants  and  conquerors  should  have  learned,  from  the 
lessons  of  experience,  that  the  first  consideration  suggested 
to  the  inhabitant  of  any  country,  by  a  foreign  invasion,  is, 
not  whether  the  political  constitution  of  the  state  be  fault- 
lessly perfect  or  not ;  but,  whether  the  altar  at  which  he  has 
worshipped — whether  the  home  in  which  he  has  dwelt  from 
his  infancy — whether  his  wife  and  his  children — whether 
the  tombs  of  his  forefathers  —  whether  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign,  under  whom  he  was  born,  and  to  whom  he,  there- 
fore, owes  (or,  if  it  must  be  so  stated,  fancies  that  he,  there- 
fore, owes)  allegiance,  shall  be  abandoned  to  violence  and 
profanation. 

That,  in  the  infancy  of  the  French  revolution,  many 
nations  in  Europe  were,  unfortunately,  led  to  believe  and  to 
act  upon  a  different  persuasion,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  that 
whole  countries  were  overrun  by  reforming  conquerors,  and 
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flattered  themselv^es  with  being  proselytes  till  they  found 
themselves  victims.  Even  in  this  country,  as  I  have  already 
said,  there  have  been  times  when  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  consider,  whether  there  were  not  something  at  home 
which  must  be  mended,  before  we  could  hope  to  repel  a 
foreign  invader  with  success. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world,  that  this  question  should 
have  been  tried,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  a  disadvantage ;  that  it 
should  have  been  tried  in  countries  where  no  man  in  his 
senses  will  say,  that  the  frame  of  political  society  is  such  as, 
according  to  the  most  moderate  principles  of  regulated 
freedom,  it  ought  to  be ; — where,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
without  hazarding  the  imputation  of  being  myself  a 
visionary  reformer,  political  society  is  not  such  as,  after  the 
successes  of  this  war,  and  from  the  happy  contagion  of  the 
example  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  sure  gradually  to  become. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  world,  that  this  question  should  have 
been  tried  on  its  own  merits ;  that,  after  twenty  years  of 
controversy,  we  should  be  authorised,  by  undoubted  results, 
to  revert  to  nature  and  to  truth,  and  to  disentangle  the 
genuine  feelings  of  the  heart  from  the  obstructions  which 
a  cold,  presumptuous,  generalizing  philosophy  had  wound 
around  them. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  poets  of  this  country,  in 
describing  the  various  proportions  of  natural  blessings  and 
advantages  dispensed  by  Providence  to  the  various  nations 
of  Europe,  turns  from  the  luxuriant  plains  and  cloudless 
skies  of  Italy  to  the  rugged  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and 
inquires,  whether  there,  also,  in  those  barren  and  stormy 
regions,  the  *  patriot  passion '  is  found  equally  imprinted  on 
the  heart  ?  He  decides  the  question  truly  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and  he  says,  of  the  inhabitant  of  those  bleak  wilds  : 

*  Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.'  ^ 

1  Oliver  Goldsmith — The  Traveller. 
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What  Goldsmith  thus  beautifully  applied  to  the  physical 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  has  been  found  no  less  true 
with  respect  to  political  institutions.  A  sober  desire  of  im- 
provement, a  rational  endeavour  to  redress  error,  and  to 
correct  imperfection  in  the  political  frame  of  human  society, 
are  not  only  natural,  but  laudable  in  man.  But  it  is  well 
that  it  should  have  been  shown,  by  irrefragable  proof,  that 
these  sentiments,  even  where  most  strongly  and  most  justly 
felt,  supersede  not  that  devotion  to  native  soil  which  is 
the  foundation  of  national  independence.  And  it  is  right 
that  it  should  be  understood  and  remembered,  that  the 
spirit  of  national  independence  alone,  aroused  where  it  had 
slumbered,  enlightened  where  it  had  been  deluded,  and 
kindled  into  enthusiasm  by  the  insults  and  outrages  of  an 
all-grasping  invader,  has  been  found  sufficient,  without 
internal  changes  and  compromises  of  sovereigns  or  govern- 
ments with  their  people — without  relaxations  of  allegiance 
and  abjurations  of  authority,  to  animate,  as  with  one  per- 
vading soul,  the  different  nations  of  the  continent ;  to 
combine,  as  into  one  congenial  mass,  their  various  feelings, 
passions,  prejudices  ;  to  direct  these  concentrated  energies, 
with  one  impulse,  against  the  common  tyrant ;  and  to  shake 
(and,  may  we  not  hope  ?  to  overthrow)  the  Babel  of  his 
iniquitous  power. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  1  should  be  ashamed,  and  in 
truth  1  should  be  so,  to  address  you  in  the  language  of 
exultation,  if  it  were  merely  for  the  indulgence,  however 
legitimate,  of  an  exuberant  and  ungovernable  joy.  But 
they  who  have  suffered  great  privations  have  a  claim  not 
merely  to  consolation,  but  to  something  more.  They  are 
justly  to  be  compensated  for  what  they  have  undergone,  or 
lost,  or  hazarded,  by  the  contemplation  of  what  they  have 
gained. 

We  have  gained,  then,  a  rank  and  authority  in  Europe, 
such  as,  for  the  life  of  the  longest  liver  of  those  who  now 
hear  me,  must  place  this  country  upon  an  eminence  which 
no  probable  reverses  can  shake.  We  have  gained,  or  rather 
we  have  recovered,  a   splendour    of   military  glory,  which 
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places  us  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  military  nations  in  the 
world.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  while  there  was 
not  a  British  bosom  that  did  not  beat  with  rapture  at 
the  exploits  of  our  navy,  there  were  few  who  would  not 
have  been  contented  to  compromise  for  that  reputation 
alone ;  to  claim  the  sea  as  exclusively  our  province,  and 
to  leave  to  France  and  the  other  continental  powers  the 
struggle  for  superiority  by  land.  That  fabled  deity,  whom 
I  see  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall,  was  considered  as  the 
exclusive  patron  of  British  prowess  in  battle ;  but,  in 
seeming  accordance  with  the  beautiful  fiction  of  ancient 
mythology,  our  Neptune,  in  the  heat  of  contest,  smote  the 
earth  with  his  trident,  and  up  sprang  the  fiery  war-horse,  the 
emblem  of  military  power. 

Let  Portugal,  now  led  to  the  pursuit  of  her  flying  con- 
querors— let  liberated  Spain — let  France,  invaded  in  her 
turn  by  those  whom  she  had  overrun  or  menaced  with 
invasion,  attest  the  triumphs  of  the  army  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  equality  of  her  military  with  her  naval  fame.  And 
let  those  who,  even  after  the  triumphs  of  the  Peninsula  had 
begun,  while  they  admitted  that  we  had  indeed  wounded 
the  giant  in  the  heel,  still  deemed  the  rest  of  his  huge  frame 
invulnerable — let  them  now  behold  him  reeling  under  the 
blows  of  united  nations,  and  acknowledge,  at  once,  the 
might  of  British  arms,  and  the  force  of  British  example. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  are  considerations  with  a  view  to 
which  the  war,  if  otherwise  terminable,  ought  to  have  been 
purposely  protracted  ;  but  I  say  that,  upon  the  retrospect, 
we  have  good  reason  to  rejoice,  that  the  war  was  not  closed 
ingloriously  and  insecurely,  when  the  latter  events  of  it 
have  been  such  as  have  established  our  security  by  our 
glory. 

I  say  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that,  during  the  period 
when  the  continent  was  prostrate  before  France — that, 
especially  during  the  period  when  the  continental  system 
was  in  force,  we  did  not  shrink  from  the  struggle  ;  that  we 
did  not  make  peace  for  present  and  momentary  ease,  un- 
mindful of  the  permanent  safety  and  greatness  of  this 
country ;  that  we  did  not  leave  unsolved  the  momentous 
questions,  whether  this  country  could  maintain  itself  against 
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France,  unaided  and  alone ;  or  with  the  continent  divided  ; 
or  with  the  continent  combined  against  it :  whether,  when 
the  wrath  of  the  tyrant  of  the  European  world  was 
kindled  against  us  with  sevenfold  fury,  we  could  or  could 
not  walk  unharmed  and  unfettered  through  the  flames  ? 

I  say  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that,  throughout  this 
more  than  Punick  war,  in  which  it  has  so  often  been 
the  pride  of  our  enemy  to  represent  herself  as  the  Rome, 
and  England  as  the  Carthage,  of  modern  times,  (with  at 
least  this  colour  for  the  comparison,  that  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  modern  Carthage  has  uniformly  been  proclaimed 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  greatness  of  her  rival), — we  have, 
I  say,  reason  to  rejoice,  that,  unlike  our  assigned  prototype, 
we  have  not  been  diverted  by  internal  dissensions  from  the 
vigorous  support  of  a  vital  struggle ;  that  we  have  not 
suffered  distress  nor  clamour  to  distract  our  counsels,  or  to 
check  the  exertions  of  our  arms. 

Gentlemen,  for  twenty  years  that  I  have  sat  in  Parliament, 
I  have  been  an  advocate  of  the  war.  You  knew  this  when 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  choose  me  as  your  representative. 
I  then  told  you  that  I  was  the  advocate  of  the  war,  because 
I  was  a  lover  of  peace ;  but  of  a  peace  that  should  be  the 
fruit  of  honourable  exertion,  a  peace  that  should  have  a 
character  of  dignity,  a  peace  that  should  be  worth  preserv- 
ing, and  should  be  likely  to  endure.  I  confess  I  was  not 
sanguine  enough,  at  that  time,  to  hope  that  I  should  so  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  justifying  my  professions.  But  I 
know  not  why,  six  weeks  hence,  such  a  peace  should  not  be 
made  as  England  may  not  only  be  glad,  but  proud  to 
ratify.  Not  such  a  peace,  gentlemen,  as  that  of  Amiens — a 
short  and  feverish  interval  of  unrefreshing  repose.  During 
that  peace,  which  of  you  went  or  sent  a  son  to  Paris, 
who  did  not  feel  or  learn  that  an  Englishman  appeared 
in  France  shorn  of  the  dignity  of  his  country ;  with  the 
mien  of  a  suppliant,  and  the  conscious  prostration  of  a  man 
who  had  consented  to  purchase  his  gain  or  his  ease  by  sub- 
mission ?  But  let  a  peace  be  made  to-morrow,  such  as 
the  allies  have  now  the  power  to  dictate,  and  the  meanest 
of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  shall  not  walk  the  streets 
of  Paris  without  being  pointed   out  as  the  compatriot  of 
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Wellington ;  as  one   of  that   nation,  whose   firmness   and 
perseverance  have  humbled  France  and  rescued  Europe. 

Is  there  any  man  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  who 
does  not  find  in  the  contemplation  of  this  contrast  alone,  a 
recompense  for  the  struggles  and  the  sufferings  of  years  ? 


The  House  of  Commons. 
2Uh  February,  1817. 

Canning  is  speaking  here  in  support  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  motion — 
*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  more  effectually  prevent- 
ing Seditious  Meetings  and  Assemblies.' 

Let  us  not  be  imposed  upon,  Sir,  by  the  trite  and  futile 
argument  that  our  would-be  reformers  and  revolutionists 
are  but  few  in  number.  This  may  be,  and  it  will  be,  a 
consolation  when  the  attempt  shall  have  been  suppressed ; 
but  it  is  no  security  against  its  success,  if  we  omit  to  take 
vigorous  measures  for  its  suppression.  Experience  is  all  the 
other  way.  When  was  a  revolution  effected  in  any  state 
but  by  an  active  and  enterprising  minority  ?  If  ancient 
times  were  barren  of  examples,  has  not  the  history  of  the 
last  five  and  twenty  years  sufficiently  proved  that  the  dis- 
affected are  not  to  be  despised  because  their  number  is  not 
preponderating?  Can  it  be  forgotten  how  frequently,  in 
the  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  world  has  seen 
sanguinary  minorities  riding  in  blood  over  the  necks  of  their 
prostrate  countrymen  ? 

As  little  should  we  lay  to  our  souls  the  flattering  hope 
that  the  bare  absurdity — the  monstrousness  of  any  doctrine 
is  a  sufficient  security  against  the  attempt  to  reduce  it  into 
practice.  The  same  French  Revolution,  in  which  the  blood- 
stained few  were  seen  triumphant  over  the  subdued  and 
trembling  many,  exhibits  abundant  instances  of  absurd  and 
incredible  theories,  reduced  into  tremendous  practice.  When 
Atheism  was  professed  in  France  as  a  faith,  when  it  was 
declared  by  the  National  Assembly  that  '  death  was  an 
eternal  sleep,'  who  believed  that  such  impious  absurdity 
could  flourish  ?  Who  would  not  have  held  up  his  hands  in 
astonishment  at  the  folly  which  feared  that  the  professors  of 
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such  opinions  could  make  proselytes  ?  But  what  followed  ? 
Proselytes  were  made,  and  a  ^eat  nation,  robbed  of  its 
religion  and  its  morality,  was  thus  stripped  of  the  armour 
and  of  the  shield  which  might  have  protected  her  from 
anarchy  and  desolation.  The  '  sovereignty  of  the  people ' 
was  preached  up  not  as  a  doctrine  of  abstract  theory  only, 
but  as  a  principle  and  ground  of  practical  political  experi- 
ment. Wise  and  experienced  men  smiled  at  the  gross 
delusion.  They  apprehended  little  from  the  attempt  to  act 
upon  it.  But  again,  what  followed  ?  On  behalf  of  the 
'  sovereign  people,'  and  in  their  name,  France  saw  the  whole 
of  the  upper  orders  of  society  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  that  earth  deluged  with  the  best  blood  of  the  nation, 
and  crimes  followed  by  crimes,  in  a  long  train  of  horrors,, 
which  ended  at  last  in  an  overwhelming  but  comparatively 
salutary  despotism. 

But  still,  it  seems,  there  is  no  great  danger  in  our  case ; 
for  our  philosophers  want  influence,  and  our  desperate 
revolutionists  want  leaders :  nothing  has  yet  appeared 
among  them  but  what  is  insignificant  and  obscure.  Let  us 
not  rely  too  confidently  on  this  ground  of  security.  First 
of  all,  names  will  be  used — names  are  used — without  the 
consent  of  their  owners,  to  give  to  the  mass  of  the  disaffected 
the  confidence  which  arises  from  believing  themselves  to  be 
highly  countenanced  and  ably  led.  Next,  although  we  do 
not  know  that  any  man  now  exists  who  has  deliberately 
taken  the  resolution,  to  come  forward  and  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  conspirators,  we  must  remember  that  cir- 
cumstances make  men.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  Robespierre 
had  from  infancy  contemplated  the  bad  eminence  to  which 
he  attained  ?  Assuredly,  no.  A  disposition  so  fiend-like 
never  came  from  the  hands  of  nature  ;  or  if  the  principle  of 
it  were  implanted  in  the  heart,  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
alone  could  have  fostered  and  stimulated  it  into  action. 
Robespierre  grew  from  crime  to  crime,  and  became  gradually 
familiarized  with  blood.  He  learned  lessons  of  atrocity  from 
companions  over  whom  his  superior  energy  enabled  him  ta 
gain  ascendancy  and  controul.  And  thus  it  always  is,  that 
bad  men  reciprocally  corrupt  each  other,  till  the  aggregate 
of  wickedness  to  which  their  minds  are  finally  made  up,  is 
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such  as  would,  at  the  first  moment  of  their  outset,  have 
startled  the  fiercest  spirit  and  the  hardiest  imagination 
among  them. 

I  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  any  man  now  exists,  formed, 
and  trained,  and  disciplined,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  mis- 
chievous and  malignant  plans  which  are  in  agitation  ;  but  I 
do  say  that  the  training  by  which  such  men  are  to  be  formed, 
is  in  progress,  and  is  well  adapted  to  its  end.  The  first 
object  is  to  eradicate  all  sense  of  religion.  Respect  for 
religion  once  eradicated, — the  name  of  God  once  erased 
from  the  human  heart, — it  is  easy  to  pour  into  a  heart  so 
void,  a  spirit  of  hatred  towards  its  fellow  creatures.  That 
this  operation  is  diligently  carrying  on,  will  not  be  doubted 
by  any  man  who  has  read  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  publica- 
tions circulated  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  a  devilish 
zeal,  for  the  destruction  of  that  religious  belief  which  is  the 
best  guard  of  all  human  virtue,  the  best  consolation  of  all 
human  misery.  These  publications  meet  the  eye  in  all 
quarters  wherever  there  is  distress  to  be  aggravated,  or 
discontent  to  be  inflamed.  In  the  nightly  councils  of  the 
disaffected  the  discussions  upon  political  subjects  are  inter- 
spersed with  digressions  into  impiety  ;  the  overthrow  of  the 
state  being  settled,  that  of  the  religious  establishments  of  the 
country  is  next  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  the  sportive 
relaxation  of  rebellion  is  in  blasphemy. 

If  then,  the  Government  demands  extraordinary  powers^ 
I  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  are  these  or  are  they  not,  extra- 
ordinary times  ?  Have  we,  has  England,  ever  seen  the  like 
before  ?  We  have  had  our  share,  in  this  country,  of  every 
species  of  political  dissension  ;  disputed  titles  to  the  crown  ; 
disputed  rights  in  the  people ;  invasions ;  rebellions  ;  the 
struggles  of  rival  dynasties ;  and  civil  wars  both  of  politics 
and  of  religion.  But  in  all  our  varieties  of  agitation  and 
convulsion,  were  we  ever  exposed  to  such  pests  as  these  of 
the  present  day  ?  In  our  civil  wars,  there  was  enough  of 
violence  and  of  blood.  But  principle  was  opposed  to 
principle,  and  honest  and  upright  men  might  be  found  on 
either  side.  Republicanism  was  opposed  to  monarchy,  and 
monarchy  was  overthrown.  But  the  overthrow  of  monarchy 
was  not  effected  for  the  sake  of  throwing  all  government 
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into  confusion  ;  they  destroyed  not  in  those  days  for  the 
sake  of  destruction  alone.  In  religion,  independency  was 
opposed  to  episcopacy,  and  independency  triumphed.  But 
it  was  still  for  some  form  of  religion  that  the  contest  was 
carried  on  :  it  was  not  for  the  destruction  of  all  religious 
principle ;  it  was  not  the  opposition  of  mere  negation  to 
God.  It  was  left  for  the  reformers  of  modern  times  to 
endeavour  to  strip  the  mind  of  all  reverence  for  the  Deity, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  man  to  become  a  mere  instrument  of 
ruin,  a  remorseless  agent  of  evil. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
llth  March,  1818. 

From  the  speech  made  in  the  debate  on  the  Government's  Indemnity 
Bill  (a  bill  to  indemnify  persons  for  certain  acts  they  might  have  per- 
formed in  good  faith  before  the  Act  had  been  actually  passed  for  the 
Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpiis). 

That  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  ^  has  apologised 
for  pronouncing  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  the  Constitution, 
M^hich  he  apprehends  to  have  been  brought  into  danger  by 
the  acts  of  this  House.  If  the  Constitution  was  in  danger, 
sure,  very  sure  am  I,  that  it  was  a  danger  of  a  very  different 
sort  from  any  which  could  be  cured  by  inflaming  and  mad- 
dening the  people.  Who  are  the  best  friends  of  the  people  ? 
those  who  are  always  ringing  in  their  ears  the  extent  and 
imprescriptibility  of  their  rights  ;  or  those  who,  while  they 
tell  them  of  their  rights,  tell  them  they  have  duties  also  ?  I 
would  say  to  the  real  friends  of  the  people,  instruct,  enlighten 
them,  and  then  there  will  be  no  danger ;  but  do  not  teach 
them  to  nourish  an  envious  jealousy  of  wealth,  a  hatred  of 
rank,  and  a  general  malignity  against  all  superiority.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  proud  boast  of  our  glorious  Constitution,  that 
the  poorest  peasant  may  emerge  from  the  meanest  hut,  and 
himself,  or  in  his  descendants,  rise  to  the  highest  rank  of  the 
state.  But  let  there  at  least  remain  high  ranks  for  them  to 
rise  to.  To  level  ranks  would  not  be  to  equalise,  but  to 
destroy,  to  confound  the  elements  of  society,  and  to  produce 
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universal  degi-adation.  But  I  ask  whether  every  man  who 
hears  me  does  not  know  that  either  in  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  or  in  districts  of  which  he  has  knowledge,  a 
sedulous  and  wicked  activity  has  been  employed  in  dissemi- 
nating the  doctrines  of  discontent,  and  exasperating  suffering 
into  malignity  ?  I  ask  whether  hatred  to  Government,  as 
Government,  not  merely  to  particular  individuals  (a  tax 
which  those  who  fill  ostensible  situations  in  the  state  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  bear  as  they  may),  but  to  Govern- 
ment by  whomsoever  administered,  to  eminence  as  eminence, 
to  rank  as  rank,  have  not  been  industriously  inculcated  ? 
Whether  the  Crown  and  its  Ministers  have  not  been  pro- 
scribed as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  people  ?  And  this 
House  held  up  to  peculiar  detestation  and  horror,  as  the 
tyrants  of  the  Commons,  whom  they  are  especially  bound 
to  protect  ?  The  starving  artisan  is  told,  by  his  mischievous 
seducer,  that  all  his  distress  arises  from  an  imperfect  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament.  If  this  assertion  means  anything, 
it  must  mean  this — that  Parliament,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, encourages  unnecessary  wars ;  that  unnecessary  wars 
produce  extravagant  expenditure ;  that  extravagant  expen- 
diture produces  exorbitant  taxation ;  and  that  exorbitant 
taxation  produces  overwhelming  misery.  Now  what  is  the 
inference  of  the  parliamentary  reformers  ?  Is  it  that  Parlia- 
ment more  popularized,  more  democratically  constituted, 
would  be  less  inclined  to  war  ?  I  appeal  to  all  history, 
ancient  or  modern,  whether  democratic  states  have  not 
always  been  fondest  of  war.  Look  at  Athens,  look  at 
Rome,  look  at  the  petty  republics  of  more  modern  times. 
Was  not  the  appetite  for  war  in  all  those  Governments 
perpetually  excited  and  perpetually  indulged  ?  Would  the 
case  be  different  among  ourselves  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
the  humblest  peasants  in  this  country  have  been  used  to 
sympathize  with  the  victories  of  its  warriors,  and  to  feel 
themselves  partakers  in  their  honour  ?  True  it  is  that  of 
late  a  chill  philosophy  has  been  busy  in  numbing  even  this, 
the  natural  enthusiasm  of  a  brave  people ;  in  sophisticating 
their  feeHngs,  and  bewildering  their  reason ;  in  rendering 
them  dead  to  the  glories  of  Waterloo,  but  tremblingly  alive 
to  the  imperfections  of  Old  Sarum.     But  it  will  not  do  ;  and 
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I  must  say  that  I  distrust  the  sense  of  any  man  who  can  build 
a  hope  of  discomfiture  to  Ministers  on  the  popularity  of 
parliamentary  reform. 

It  is  not  against  parliamentary  reform,  but  against  the 
frantic  follies  circulated  under  that  pretext,  and  the  mis- 
chiefs attempted  to  be  perpetrated  under  the  shadow  of  its 
name,  that  Government  appealed  to  parliament,  and  that 
parliament  had  recourse  to  the  Suspension  Act.  That  act 
is  happily  at  an  end.  I  am  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the 
evil  of  its  enactment,  whether  in  itself  or  whether  considered 
as  a  precedent  for  other  times.  But  they  surely  read  but  ill 
the  signs  of  the  present  times,  who  think  that  in  or  out  of 
Parliament  there  is  a  leaning  against  popular  rights  and 
feelings.  How  strangely  do  topics  surviv^e  the  occasions 
which  produce  them.  Not  more  idle  was  it  in  the  rhetori- 
cians of  imperial  Rome  to  make  declamations  in  favour  of 
Brutus,  ages  after  the  extinction  of  Roman  liberty,  than  it 
is  in  the  patriots  of  these  days  to  pretend  an  apprehension 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  rail  against  enslaved  Parliaments 
and  an  usurping  Crown. 

The  dangers  which  now  threaten  society  are  of  a  different 
kind,  and  come  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  provide  with  equal  watchfulness  not  only 
against  the  blast  of  the  lightning  from  above,  but  against 
the  destructive  explosion  from  below. 

But  let  us  hope  that  these  dangers  are  for  the  present 
passed  away.  If,  in  the  hour  of  peril  the  statue  of  liberty 
has  been  veiled  for  a  moment,  let  it  be  confessed  in  justice 
that  the  hands  whose  painful  duty  it  was  to  spread  that  veil, 
have  not  been  the  least  prompt  to  remove  it.  If  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  Constitution  has  for  a  moment  trembled  in  its 
shrine,  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  through  the  vigilance 
and  constancy  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
fabric  took  no  harm,  the  shrine  itself  has  been  preserved 
from  profanation,  and  the  temple  stands  firm  and  unimpaired. 
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The  Music  Haix,  Liverpool. 
29M  June,  1818. 

Canning  in  this  speech  to  his  constituents  criticises  the  poHcy  of 
those  who  were  agitating  for  Parliamentary  reform. 

Gentlemen,  it  does  seem  somewhat  singular,  and  I  con- 
ceive that  the  historian  of  future  times  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  how  it  should  happen,  that,  at  this  particular  period, 
at  the  close  of  a  war  of  such  unexampled  brilliancy,  in 
which  this  country  had  acted  a  part  so  much  beyond  its 
physical  strength  and  its  apparent  resources,  there  should 
arise  a  sect  of  philosophers  in  this  country,  who  begin  to 
suspect  something  rotten  in  the  British  Constitution.  The 
history  of  Europe  for  the  last  twenty -five  years,  is  some- 
thing like  this.  A  power  went  forth,  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  evil,  to  overturn  every  community  of  the  civilized 
world.  Before  this  dreadful  assailant,  empires,  and  mon- 
archies, and  republics  bowed  :  some  were  crushed  to  the 
earth,  and  some  bought  their  safety  by  compromise.  In  the 
midst  of  this  wide-spread  ruin,  among  tottering  columns 
and  falling  edifices,  one  fabric  alone  stood  erect  and  braved 
the  storm ;  and  not  only  provided  for  its  own  internal 
security,  but  sent  forth,  at  every  portal,  assistance  to  its 
weaker  neighbours.  On  this  edifice  floated  that  ensign, 
(pointing  to  the  English  ensign),  a  signal  of  rallying  to  the 
combatant,  and  of  shelter  to  the  fallen. 

To  an  impartial  observer — I  will  not  say  to  an  inhabitant 
of  this  little  fortress — to  an  impartial  observer  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world,  one  should  think  something  of  this  sort 
would  have  occurred.  Here  is  a  fabric  constructed  upon 
some  principles  not  common  to  others  in  its  neighbourhood ; 
principles  which  enable  it  to  stand  erect  while  everything  is 
prostrate  around  it.  In  the  construction  of  this  fabric  there 
must  be  some  curious  felicity,  which  the  eye  of  the  philo- 
sopher would  be  well  employed  in  investigating,  and  which 
its  neighbours  may  profit  by  adopting.  This,  I  say,  gentle- 
men, would  have  been  an  obvious  inference.  But  what 
shall  we  think  of  their  understandings  who  draw  an  infer- 
ence directly  the  reverse  ?  and  who  say  to  us — '  You  have 
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stood  when  others  have  fallen  ;  when  others  have  crouched^ 
you  have  borne  yourselves  aloft ;  you  alone  have  resisted 
the  power  which  has  shaken  and  swallowed  up  half  the 
civilized  world.  We  like  not  this  suspicious  peculiarity. 
There  must  be  something  vsTong  in  your  internal  conforma- 
tion.' With  this  unhappy  curiosity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  this 
perverse  analysis,  they  proceed  to  dissect  our  Constitution. 
They  find  that,  like  other  states,  we  have  a  monarch ;  that  a 
nobility,  though  not  organized  like  ours,  is  common  to  all 
the  great  empires  of  Europe ;  but  that  our  distinction  lies 
in  a  popular  assembly,  which  gives  life,  and  vigour,  and 
strength  to  the  whole  frame  of  the  Government.  Here, 
therefore,  they  find  the  seat  of  our  disease.  Our  peccant 
part  is,  undoubtedly,  the  House  of  Commons.  Hence  our 
presumptuous  exemption  from  what  was  the  common  lot  of 
all  our  neighbours  :  the  anomaly  ought  forthwith  to  be 
corrected ;  and,  therefore,  the  House  of  Commons  must 
be  reformed. 

Gentlemen,  it  cannot  but  have  struck  you  as  somewhat 
extraordinary,  that  whereas,  in  speaking  of  foreign  sove- 
reigns, our  reformers  are  never  very  sparing  of  uncourtly 
epithets ;  that  whereas,  in  discussing  the  general  principles 
of  government,  they  seldom  omit  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
crediting and  deriding  the  privileged  orders  of  society ;  yet, 
when  they  come  to  discuss  the  British  Constitution,  nothing 
can  be  more  respectful  than  their  language  towards  the 
Crown ;  nothing  more  forbearing  than  their  treatment  of 
the  aristocracy.  With  the  House  of  Commons  alone  they 
take  the  freedom  of  familiarity ;  upon  it  they  pour  out  all 
the  phials  of  their  wrath,  and  exhaust  their  denunciations  of 
amendment. 

Gentlemen,  this,  though  extraordinary,  is  not  unintel- 
ligible. The  reformers  are  wise  in  their  generation.  They 
know  well  enough — and  have  read  plainly  enough  in  our 
own  history,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the 
privileges  of  the  peerage  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance 
against  a  preponderating  democracy.  They  mean  democracy, 
and  nothing  else.  And,  give  them  but  a  House  of  Com- 
mons constructed  on  their  own  principles — the  peerage  and 
the  throne  may  exist  for  a  day,  but  may  be  swept  from  the 
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face  of  the  earth  by  the  first  angry  vote  of  such  a  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is,  therefore,  utterly  unnecessary  for  the  reformers  to 
declare  hostility  to  the  Crown ;  it  is,  therefore,  utterly 
superfluous  for  them  to  make  war  against  the  peerage. 
They  know  that,  let  but  their  principles  have  full  play,  the 
Crown  and  the  peerage  would  be  to  the  Constitution  which 
they  assail,  but  as  the  baggage  to  the  army — and  the 
destruction  of  them  but  as  the  gleanings  of  the  battle. 
They  know  that  the  battle  is  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  at  present  constituted ;  and  that,  that  once  overthrown, 
and  another  popular  assembly  constructed  on  their  principle, 
as  the  creature  and  depository  of  the  people's  power,  and 
the  unreasoning  instrument  of  the  people's  will,  there  would 
not  only  be  no  chance,  but  (I  will  go  further  for  them  in 
avowal,  though  not  in  intention,  than  they  go  for  themselves) 
there  would  not  be  a  pretence  for  the  existence  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  Constitution. 

Gentlemen,  the  whole  fallacy  lies  in  this :  the  reformers 
reason  from  false  premises,  and,  therefore,  are  driving  on 
their  unhappy  adherents  to  false  and  dangerous  conclusions. 
The  Constitution  of  this  country  is  a  monarchy,  controlled 
by  two  assemblies ;  the  one  hereditary,  and  independent 
alike  of  the  Crown  and  the  people ;  the  other  elected  by 
and  for  the  people,  but  elected  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
and  not  of  administering  the  Government.  The  error  of 
the  reformers,  if  error  it  can  be  called,  is,  that  they  argue  as 
if  the  Constitution  of  this  country  was  a  broad  and  level 
democracy,  inlaid  (for  ornament  sake)  with  a  peerage,  and 
topped  (by  sufferance)  with  a  Crown. 

If  they  say,  that,  for  such  a  Constitution,  that  is,  in 
effect,  for  an  uncontrolled  democracy,  the  present  House  of 
Commons  is  not  sufficiently  popular,  they  are  right ;  but 
such  a  Constitution  is  not  what  we  have  or  what  we  desire. 
We  are  born  under  a  monarchy,  which  it  is  our  duty,  as 
much  as  it  is  for  our  happiness,  to  preserve ;  and  which 
there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  reforms  which 
are  recommended  to  us  would  destroy. 

I  love  the  monarchy,  gentlemen,  because,  limited  and 
controlled  as  it  is  in  our  happy  Constitution,  I  believe  it  to 
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be  not  only  the  safest  depository  of  power,  but  the  surest 
guardian  of  Uberty.  I  love  the  system  of  popular  repre- 
sentation, gentlemen ; — who  can  have  more  cause  to  value 
it  highly  than  I  feel  at  this  moment — reflecting  on  the 
triumphs  which  it  has  earned  for  me,  and  addressing  those 
who  have  been  the  means  of  achieving  them  ?  But  of 
popular  representation,  I  think,  we  have  enough  for  every 
purpose  of  jealous,  steady,  corrective,  efficient  control  over 
the  acts  of  that  monarchical  power,  which,  for  the  safety 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  community,  is  lodged  in  one  sacred 
family,  and  descendible  from  sire  to  son. 

If  any  man  tell  me,  that  the  popular  principle  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  strong  enough  for  effective 
control,  nor  diffused  enough  to  ensure  sympathy  with  the 
people,  I  appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  the  transactions  of 
the  last  war ;  I  desire  to  have  cited  to  me  the  instances  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  failed,  either  to  express 
the  matured  and  settled  opinion  of  the  nation,  or  to  convey 
it  to  the  Crown.  But  I  warn  those  who  may  undertake  to 
make  the  citation,  that  they  do  not  (as,  in  fact,  they  almost 
always  do)  substitute  their  own  for  the  national  opinion,  and 
then  complain  of  its  having  been  imperfectly  echoed  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  only  meant  to  say,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  the  whole  government  of  the 
country — which,  if  all  power  be  not  only  for  but  in  the 
people,  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be,  if  the  people 
were  adequately  represented — I  answer,  thank  God  it  is  not 
so  ! — God  forbid  it  should  ever  aim  at  becoming  so  ! 

But  they  look  far  short  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  present  day,  who  do  not  see  that  their 
tendency  is  not  to  make  a  House  of  Commons  such  as,  in 
theory,  it  has  always  been  defined — a  third  branch  of  the 
legislature ;  but  to  absorb  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  into  one ;  to  create  an  immediate  delegation  of  the 
whole  authority  of  the  people — to  which,  practically, 
nothing  could,  and,  in  reasoning,  nothing  ought  to  stand 
in  opposition. 

Gentlemen,  it  would  be  well  if  these  doctrines  were  the 
ebullitions  of  the  moment,  and  ended  with  the  occasions 
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which  naturally  give  them  their  freest  play ;  I  mean,  with 
the  seasons  of  popular  elections.  But,  unfortunately,  dis- 
seminated as  they  are  among  all  ranks  of  the  community, 
they  are  doing  permanent  and  incalculable  mischief.  How 
lamentably  is  experience  lost  on  mankind !  for  when — in 
what  age,  in  what  country  of  the  world — have  doctrines  of 
this  sort  been  reduced  to  practice,  without  leading,  through 
anarchy,  to  military  despotism  ?  The  revolution  of  the 
seasons  is  not  more  certain  than  is  this  connection  of  events 
in  the  course  of  moral  nature. 


The  Music  Hall,  Liverpool. 
ISth  March,  1820. 
(At  the  public  dinner  given  in  honour  of  his  re-election.) 

In  this  speech  to  his  constituents  Canning  justifies  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  to  regulate  the  holding  of  popular  meetings, 
and  again  criticises  the  policy  of  the  Parliamentary  reformers. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  every  man  who 
now  hears  me, — of  any,  the  most  careless  estimator  of  public 
sentiment,  or  the  most  indifferent  spectator  of  public  events, 
whether  any  country,  in  any  two  epochs,  however  distant,  of 
its  history,  ever  presented  such  a  contrast  with  itself  as  this 
country  in  November,  1819,  and  this  country  in  February, 
1 820  ?  Do  I  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  there  was  not  a 
man  of  property  who  did  not  tremble  for  his  possessions  ? — 
that  there  was  not  a  man  of  retired  and  peaceful  habits  who 
did  not  tremble  for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  his  home  ? 
— that  there  was  not  a  man  of  orderly  and  religious  prin- 
ciples who  did  not  fear  that  those  principles  were  about 
to  be  cut  from  under  the  feet  of  succeeding  generations  ? 
Was  there  any  man  who  did  not  apprehend  the  Crown  to 
be  in  danger  ?  AVas  there  any  man,  attached  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  Constitution,  who  did  not  contemplate  with 
anxiety  and  dismay  the  rapid,  and,  apparently,  irresistible 
diffusion  of  doctrines  hostile  to  the  very  existence  of  Parlia- 
ment as  at  present  constituted,  and  calculated  to  excite, 
not  hatred  and  contempt  merely,  but  open  and  audacious 
force,  especially  against  the  House  of   Commons  ? — What 
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is,  in  these  respects,  the  situation  of  the  country  now  ?  Is 
there  a  man  of  property  who  does  not  feel  the  tenure 
by  which  he  holds  his  possessions  to  have  been  strengthened  ? 
Is  there  a  man  of  peace  who  does  not  feel  his  domestic  tran- 
quillity to  have  been  secured  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  moral  and 
religious  principles  who  does  not  look  forward  with  better 
hope  to  see  his  children  educated  in  those  principles  ? — who 
does  not  hail,  with  renewed  confidence,  the  revival  and  re- 
establishment  of  that  moral  and  religious  sense  which  had 
been  attempted  to  be  obliterated  from  the  hearts  of  mankind  ? 

Well,  gentlemen, and  what  has  intervened  between  the  two 
periods  ?  A  calling  of  that  degraded  Parliament ;  a  meeting 
of  that  scoffed-at  and  derided  House  of  Commons ;  a  con- 
currence of  those  three  branches  of  an  imperfect  Constitu- 
tion, not  one  of  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  radical 
reformers,  lived  in  the  hearts,  or  swayed  the  feelings,  or  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  nation  ;  but  which,  despised  as 
they  were  while  in  a  state  of  separation  and  inaction,  did,  by 
a  co-operation  of  four  short  weeks,  restore  order,  confidence, 
a  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  a  just  sense  of  their  own  legiti- 
mate authority. 

Another  event,  indeed,  has  intervened,  in  itself  of  a  most 
painful  nature,  but  powerful  in  aiding  and  confirming  the 
impressions  which  the  assembling  and  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  were  calculated  to  produce.  I  mean  the  loss 
which  the  nation  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  a  Sovereign, 
with  whose  person  all  that  is  venerable  in  monarchy  has 
been  identified  in  the  eyes  of  successive  generations  of  his 
subjects ;  a  Sovereign  whose  goodness,  whose  years,  whose 
sorrows  and  sufferings,  must  have  softened  the  hearts  of  the 
most  ferocious  enemies  of  kingly  power ;  whose  active 
virtues,  and  the  memory  of  whose  virtues,  when  it 
pleased  Divine  Providence  that  they  should  be  active  no 
more,  have  been  the  guide  and  guardian  of  his  people 
through  many  a  weary  and  many  a  stormy  pilgrimage  ; 
scarce  less  a  guide,  and  quite  as  much  a  guardian,  in  the 
cloud  of  his  evening  darkness,  as  in  the  brightness  of  his 
meridian  day. 

That  such  a  loss,  and  the  recollections  and  reflections 
naturally  arising  from  it,  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  revive 
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and  refresh  the  attachment  to  monarchy,  and  to  root  that 
attachment  deeper  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  might  easily 
be  shown  by  reasoning ;  but  a  feehng,  truer  than  all  reason- 
ing, anticipates  the  result,  and  renders  the  process  of  argu- 
ment unnecessary.  So  far,  therefore,  has  this  great  calamity 
brought  with  it  its  own  compensation,  and  conspired  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  throughout  the  country  with  the 
measures  adopted  by  Parliament. 

And,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  character  of  those  mea- 
sures ? — The  best  eulogy  of  them  I  take  to  be  this  :  it  may 
be  said  of  them,  as  has  been  said  of  some  of  the  most 
consummate  productions  of  literary  art,  that,  though  no  man 
beforehand  had  exactly  anticipated  the  scope  and  the  details 
of  them,  no  man,  when  they  were  laid  before  him,  did  not 
feel  that  they  were  precisely  such  as  he  would  himself  have 
suggested.  So  faithfully  adapted  to  the  case  which  they 
were  framed  to  meet,  so  correctly  adjusted  to  the  degree 
and  nature  of  the  mischief  they  were  intended  to  control, 
that,  while  we  all  feel  that  they  have  done  their  work,  I 
think  none  will  say  there  has  been  anything  in  them  of 
excess  or  supererogation. 

We  were  loudly  assured  by  the  reformers,  that  the  test, 
throughout  the  country,  by  which  those  who  were  ambitious 
of  seats  in  the  new  Parliament  would  be  tried,  was  to  be — 
whether  they  had  supported  those  measures.^  I  have 
inquired,  with  as  much  diligence  as  was  compatible  with 
my  duties  here,  after  the  proceedings  of  other  elections  ;  and, 
I  protest  I  know  no  place  yet,  besides  the  hustings  of  West- 
minster and  Southwark,  at  which  that  menaced  test  has 
been  put  to  any  candidates.  To  me,  indeed,  it  was  not  put 
as  a  test,  but  objected  as  a  charge.  You  know  how  that 
charge  was  answered :  and  the  result  is  to  me  a  majority  of 
1,300  out  of  2,000  voters  upon  the  poll. 

But,  gentlemen,  though  this  question  has  not,  as  was 
threatened,  been  the  watchword  of  popular  elections,  every 
other  effort  has,  nevertheless,  been  industriously  employed 
to  persuade  the  people,  that  their  liberties  have  been  essen- 
tially abridged  by  the  regulation  of  popular  meetings. 
Against  that  one  of  the  measures   passed   by  Parliament^ 

1  The  regulation  of  popular  meetings. 
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it  is  that  the  attacks  of  the  radical  reformers  have  been 
particularly  directed.  Gentlemen,  the  first  answer  to  this 
averment  is,  that  the  act  leaves  untouched  all  the  constitu- 
tional modes  of  assembly  which  have  been  known  to  the 
nation  since  it  became  free.  We  are  fond  of  dating  our 
freedom  from  the  Revolution.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
in  what  period,  since  the  Revolution  (up  to  a  very  late 
period  indeed,  which  I  will  specify) — in  what  period  of  those 
reigns  growing  out  of  the  Revolution — I  mean,  of  the  first 
reigns  of  the  House  of  Brunswick — did  it  enter  into  the 
head  of  man,  that  such  meetings  could  be  holden,  or  that 
the  Legislature  would  tolerate  the  holding  of  such  meet- 
ings, as  disgraced  this  kingdom  for  some  months  previous  to 
the  last  session  of  ParHament?  When,  therefore,  it  is 
asserted,  that  such  meetings  were  never  before  suppressed, 
the  simple  answer  is — they  were  never  before  systematically 
attempted  to  be  holden. 

I  verily  believe,  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  that  was 
ever  attempted  and  tolerated  (I  know  of  none  anterior  to 
it)  was  that  called  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  St.  George's- 
fields,  in  the  year  1780,  which  led  to  the  demolition  of 
chapels  and  dwelling-houses,  the  breaking  of  prisons,  and 
the  conflagration  of  London.  Was  England  never  free 
till  1780  ?  Did  British  liberty  spring  to  hght  from  the 
ashes  of  the  metropolis  ?  What !  was  there  no  freedom  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second  ?  None  in  that  of  George 
the  First  ?  None  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  or  of  King 
William  ?  Beyond  the  Revolution  I  will  not  go.  But  I 
have  always  heard,  that  British  liberty  was  established  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  late  reign  ;  nay,  that  in  the 
late  reign  (according  to  popular  politicians)  it  rather  sunk 
and  retrograded ;  and  yet  never  till  that  reign  was  such  an 
abuse  of  popular  meetings  dreamt  of,  much  less  erected  into 
a  right,  not  to  be  questioned  by  magistrates,  and  not  to  be 
controlled  by  Parliament. 

Do  I  deny,  then,  the  general  right  of  the  people  to  meet, 
to  petition,  or  to  deliberate  upon  their  grievances  ?  God 
forbid  !  But  social  right  is  not  a  simple,  abstract,  positive, 
unqualified  term.  Rights  are,  in  the  same  individual,  to  be 
compared  with  his  duties ;  and  rights  in  one  person  are  to 
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be  balanced  with  the  rights  of  others.  Let  us  take  this 
right  of  meeting  in  its  most  extended  construction  and  most 
absolute  sense.  The  persons  who  called  the  meetings  at 
Manchester  tell  you,  that  they  had  a  right  to  collect 
together  countless  multitudes  to  discuss  the  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform  :  to  collect  them  when  they  would  and 
where  they  would,  without  consent  of  magistrates,  or  con- 
currence of  inhabitants,  or  reference  to  the  comfort  or  con- 
venience of  the  neighbourhood.  May  not  the  peaceable,  the 
industrious  inhabitant  of  Manchester  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  I  have  a  right  to  quiet  in  my  house  ;  I  have  a  right  to  carry 
on  my  manufactory,  on  which  not  my  existence  only  and 
that  of  my  children,  but  that  of  my  workmen  and  their 
numerous  families  depends.  I  have  a  right  to  be  protected 
in  the  exercise  of  this  my  lawful  calling ;  I  have  a  right  to 
be  protected,  not  against  violence  and  plunder  only,  against 
fire  and  sword,  but  against  the  terror  of  these  calamities,  and 
against  the  risk  of  these  inflictions ;  against  the  intimidation 
or  seduction  of  my  workmen  ;  or  against  the  ^distraction  of 
that  attention  and  the  interruption  of  that  industry,  without 
which  neither  they  nor  I  can  gain  our  livelihood.  I  call 
upon  the  laws  to  afford  me  that  protection ;  and,  if  the  laws 
in  this  country  cannot  afford  it,  depend  upon  it,  1  and  my 
manufacturers  must  emigrate  to  some  country  where  they 
can.'  Here  is  a  conflict  of  rights,  between  which  what  is  the 
decision  ?  Which  of  the  two  claims  is  to  give  way  ?  Can 
any  reasonable  being  doubt  ?  Can  any  honest  man  hesitate  ? 
Let  private  justice  or  public  expediency  decide,  and  can  the 
decision  by  possibility  be  other,  than  that  the  peaceable  and 
industrious  shall  be  protected  —  the  turbulent  and  mis- 
chievous put  down. 

But  what  similarity  is  there  between  tumults  such  as 
these,  and  an  orderly  meeting,  recognised  by  the  law  for  all 
legitimate  purposes  of  discussion  or  petition  ?  God  forbid 
that  there  should  not  be  modes  of  assembly  by  which  every 
class  of  this  great  nation  may  be  brought  together  to 
deliberate  on  any  matters  connected  with  their  interest 
and  their  freedom.  It  is,  however,  an  inversion  of  the 
natural  order  of  things,  it  is  a  disturbance  of  the  settled 
course  of  society,  to  represent  discussion  as  everything,  and 
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the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  as  nothing.  To  protect  the 
peaceable  in  their  ordinary  occupations,  is  as  much  the 
province  of  the  laws,  as  to  provide  opportunities  of  discus- 
sion for  every  purpose  to  which  it  is  necessary  and  properly 
applicable.  The  laws  do  both  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  con- 
trivance of  the  laws,  that  immense  multitudes  should 
wantonly  be  brought  together,  month  after  month,  and  day 
after  day,  in  places  where  the  very  bringing  together  of  a 
multitude  is  of  itself  the  source  of  terror  and  of  danger. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  provision  of  the  laws,  nor  is  it  in  the 
spirit  of  them,  that  such  multitudes  should  be  brought 
together  at  the  will  of  unauthorized  and  irresponsible 
individuals,  changing  the  scene  of  meeting  as  may  suit  their 
caprice  or  convenience,  and  fixing  it  where  they  have  neither 
property,  nor  domicile,  nor  connection.  The  spirit  of  the 
law  goes  directly  the  other  way.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  eminently  a  spirit  of  corporation.  Counties, 
parishes,  townships,  guilds,  professions,  trades,  and  callings, 
form  so  many  local  and  political  sub-divisions,  into  which 
the  people  of  England  are  distributed  by  the  law :  and  the 
pervading  principle  of  the  whole  is  that  of  vicinage  or 
neighbourhood ;  by  which  each  man  is  held  to  act  under 
the  view  of  his  neighbours ;  to  lend  his  aid  to  them,  to 
borrow  theirs  ;  to  share  their  councils,  their  duties,  and 
their  burdens  ;  and  to  bear  with  them  his  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  acts  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
community  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

Observe,  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  reviled  and 
discredited  statute  law  only,  but  of  that  venerable  common 
law  to  which  our  reformers  are  so  fond  of  appealing  on  all 
occasions,  against  the  statute  law  by  which  it  is  modified, 
explained,  or  enforced.  Guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  one,  no 
less  than  by  the  letter  of  the  other,  what  man  is  there  in 
this  country  who  cannot  point  to  the  portion  of  society 
to  which  he  belongs  ?  If  injury  is  sustained,  upon  whom 
is  the  injured  person  expressly  entitled  to  come  for  redress  ? 
Upon  the  hundred,  or  the  division  in  which  he  has 
sustained  the  injury.  On  what  principle?  On  the  principle, 
that  as  the  individual  is  amenable  to  the  division  of  the 
community  to  which  he  specially  belongs,  so  neighbours  are 
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answerable  for  each  other.  Just  laws,  to  be  sure,  and 
admirable  equity,  if  a  stranger  is  to  collect  a  mob  which 
is  to  set  half  Manchester  on  fire  ;  and  the  burnt  half  is  to 
come  upon  the  other  half  for  indemnity,  while  the  stranger 
goes  off,  unquestioned,  to  excite  the  hke  tumult  and  produce 
the  like  danger  elsewhere  ! 

That  such  was  the  nature,  such  the  tendency,  nay,  that 
such,  in  all  human  probability,  might  have  been  the  result, 
of  meetings  like  that  of  the  16th  of  August,  who  can  deny  ? 
Who  that  weighs  all  the  particulars  of  that  day,  comparing 
them  with  the  rumours  and  the  threats  that  preceded  it, 
will  dispute  that  such  might  have  been  the  result  of  that 
very  meeting,  if  that  meeting,  so  very  legally  assembled, 
had  not,  by  the  happy  decision  of  the  magistrates,  been  so 
very  illegally  dispersed  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  not  in  consonance,  but  in  contradiction 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  that  such  meetings  have  been 
holden.  The  law  prescribes  a  corporate  character.  The 
callers  of  these  meetings  have  always  studiously  avoided  it. 
No  summons  of  freeholders — none  of  freemen — none  of  the 
inhabitants  of  particular  places  or  parishes — no  acknowledg- 
ment of  local  or  political  classification.  Just  so  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution :  the  first  work  of  the 
reformers  was  to  loosen  every  established  political  relation, 
every  legal  holding  of  man  to  man ;  to  destroy  every 
corporation,  to  dissolve  every  subsisting  class  of  society,  and 
to  reduce  the  nation  into  individuals,  in  order,  afterwards,  to 
<;ongregate  them  into  mobs. 

Let  no  person,  therefore,  run  away  with  the  notion, 
that  these  things  were  done  without  design.  To  bring 
together  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  division,  or  men 
sharing  a  common  franchise,  is  to  bring  together  an 
assembly,  of  which  the  component  parts  act  with  some 
respect  and  awe  of  each  other.  Ancient  habits,  which  the 
reformers  would  call  prejudices  ;  preconceived  attachments, 
which  they  would  call  corruption ;  that  mutual  respect 
which  makes  the  eye  of  a  neighbour  a  security  for  each 
man's  good  conduct,  but  which  the  reformers  would  stigma- 
tize as  a  confederacy  among  the  few  for  dominion  over  their 
fellows ; — all  these  things  make  men  difficult  to  be  moved, 
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on  the  sudden,  to  any  extravagant  and  violent  enterprize. 
But  bring  together  a  multitude  of  individuals,  having  no 
permanent  relation  to  each  other — no  common  tie,  but  what 
arises  from  their  concurrence  as  members  of  that  meeting,  a 
tie  dissolved  as  soon  as  the  meeting  is  at  an  end ;  in  such 
an  aggregation  of  individuals  there  is  no  such  mutual 
respect,  no  such  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  each  man 
from  the  awe  of  his  neighbour's  disapprobation  ;  and,  if 
ever  a  multitudinous  assembly  can  be  wrought  up  to 
purposes  of  mischief,  it  will  be  an  assembly  so  composed. 

How  monstrous  is  it  to  confound  such  meetings  with  the 
genuine  and  recognised  modes  of  collecting  the  sense  of  the 
English  people  I  Was  it  by  meetings  such  as  these  that  the 
Revolution  was  brought  about,  that  grand  event,  to  which 
our  antagonists  are  so  fond  of  referring  ?  Was  it  by 
meetings  in  St.  George's-fields  ?  in  Spa-fields  ?  in  Smith- 
field  ?  Was  it  by  untold  multitudes  collected  in  a  village 
in  the  north  ?  No  !  It  was  by  the  meeting  of  corporations, 
in  their  corporate  capacity ; — by  the  assembly  of  recognised 
bodies  of  the  state ;  by  the  interchange  of  opinions  among 
portions  of  the  community  known  to  each  other,  and  capable 
of  estimating  each  other's  views  and  characters.  Do  we 
want  a  more  striking  mode  of  remedying  grievances  than 
this  ?  Do  we  require  a  more  animating  example  ?  And 
did  it  remain  for  the  reformers  of  the  present  day  to  strike 
out  the  course  by  which  alone  Great  Britain  could  make  and 
keep  herself  free  ? 

Gentlemen,  all  power  is,  or  ought  to  be,  accompanied  by 
responsibility.  Tyranny  is  irresponsible  power.  This  defini- 
tion is  equally  true,  whether  the  power  be  lodged  in  one  or 
many ; — whether  in  a  despot,  exempted  by  the  form  of 
government  from  the  controul  of  law  ;  or  in  a  mob,  whose 
numbers  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  law.  Idle,  therefore, 
and  absurd,  to  talk  of  freedom  where  a  mob  domineers  ! 
Idle,  therefore,  and  absurd,  to  talk  of  liberty,  when  you  hold 
your  property,  perhaps  your  life,  not  indeed  at  the  nod  of  a 
despot,  but  at  the  will  of  an  inflamed,  an  infuriated 
populace !  If,  therefore,  during  the  reign  of  terror  at 
Manchester,  or  at  Spa-fields,  there  were  persons  in  this 
country  who  had   a  right  to  complain  of  tyranny,  it  was 
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they  who  loved  the  Constitution,  who  loved  the  monarchy, 
but  who  dared  not  utter  their  opinions  or  their  wishes  until 
their  houses  were  barricaded,  and  their  children  sent  to  a 
place  of  safety.  That  was  tyranny !  and,  so  far  as  the 
mobs  were  under  the  controul  of  a  leader,  that  was 
despotism  !  It  was  against  that  tyranny,  it  was  against 
that  despotism,  that  Parliament  at  length  raised  its  arm. 

All  power,  I  say,  is  vicious  that  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
proportionate   responsibility.      Personal   responsibility  pre- 
vents  the    abuse    of  individual    power :     responsibility   of 
character   is  the   security  against   the    abuse   of  collective 
power,  when  exercised  by  bodies  of  men  whose  existence  is 
permanent  and   defined.     But  strip   such   bodies  of  these 
qualities,  you  degrade  them  into  multitudes,  and  then  what 
security  have  you    against   anything  that  they  may  do  or 
resolve,    knowing  that,   from    the    moment    at  which  the 
meeting  is  at  an  end,  there  is  no  human  being  responsible 
for   their  proceedings  ?     The  meeting  at   Manchester,   the 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  the  meeting  at  Spa-fields  or  Smith- 
field,  what    pledge   could  they  give  to    the  nation  of  the 
soundness  or  sincerity  of  their  designs  ?     The  local  character 
of  Manchester,  the  local  character  of  Birmingham,  was  not 
pledged  to  any  of  the   proceedings  to  which  their   names 
were  appended.     A  certain  number  of  ambulatory  tribunes 
of  the  people,  self-elected  to  that  high  function,  assumed  the 
name  and  authority  of  whatever  place  they  thought  proper 
to  select  for  a  place  of  meeting  ;  their  rostrum  was  pitched, 
sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the   mob,   or    the   patience   of   the    magistrates ;   but   the 
proposition  and  the  proposer  were  in  all  places  nearly  alike  ; 
and   when,  by  a  sort  of  political  ventriloquism,  the   same 
voice  had  been  made  to  issue  from  half-a-dozen  different 
corners  of  the  country,  it  was  impudently  assumed  to  be 
a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  composing  the  united  voice  of 
the  people  of  England  ! 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  estimate  the  mighty  mischief 
that  has  been  done  to  liberty  by  putting  down  meetings 
such  as  I  have  described.  Let  us  ask,  what  lawful  authority 
has  been  curtailed ;  let  us  ask,  what  respectable  community 
has  been  defrauded  of  its  franchise ;  let  us  ask,  what  muni- 
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cipal  institutions  have  been  violated  by  a  law  which  fixes 
the  migratory  complaint  to  the  spot  whence  it  professes  to 
originate,  and  desires  to  hear  of  the  grievance  from  those  by 
whom  that  grievance  is  felt; — which  leaves  to  Manchester, 
as  Manchester,  to  Birmingham,  as  Birmingham,  to  London, 
as  London,  all  the  free  scope  of  utterance  which  they  have 
at  any  time  enjoyed  for  making  known  their  wants,  their 
feelings,  their  wishes,  their  remonstrances  ; — which  leaves  to 
each  of  these  divisions  its  separate  authority — to  the  union 
of  all  or  of  many  of  them  the  aggregate  authority  of  such  a 
consent  and  co-operation ;  but  which  denies  to  an  itinerant 
hawker  of  grievances  the  power  of  stamping  their  names 
upon  his  wares ;  of  pretending,  because  he  may  raise  an 
outcry  at  Manchester  or  at  Birmingham,  that  he  therefore 
speaks  the  sense  of  the  town  which  he  disquiets  and  endan- 
gers ;  or,  still  more  preposterously,  that  because  he  has 
disquieted  and  endangered  half-a-dozen  neighbourhoods  in 
their  turn,  he  is,  therefore,  the  organ  of  them  all,  and, 
through  them,  of  the  whole  British  people. 

Such  are  the  stupid  fallacies  which  the  law  of  the  last 
session  has  extinguished !  and  such  are  the  object  and  effect 
of  the  measures  which  British  liberty  is  not  to  survive ! 

To  remedy  the  dreadful  wound  thus  inflicted  upon 
British  liberty, — to  restore  to  the  people  what  the  people 
have  not  lost — to  give  a  new  impulse  to  that  spirit  of  free- 
dom which  nothing  has  been  done  to  embarrass  or  restrain, 
we  are  invited  to  alter  the  constitution  of  that  assembly 
through  which  the  people  share  in  the  legislature ;  in  short, 
to  make  a  radical  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  extraordinary,  that  there 
should  be  persons  prepared  to  entertain  the  question  of  a 
change  in  so  important  a  member  of  the  Constitution, 
without  considering  in  what  way  that  change  must  affect 
the  situation  of  the  other  members,  and  the  action  of  the 
Constitution  itself. 

I  have,  on  former  occasions,  stated  here,  and  I  have 
stated  elsewhere,  questions  on  this  subject,  to  which,  as  yet, 
I  have  never  received  an  answer.  '  You  who  propose  to 
reform  the  House  of  Commons,  do  you  mean  to  restore  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  the  same  state  in  which  it  stood 
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at  some  former  period  ?  or  do  you  mean  to  re-construct  it 
on  new  principles  ? ' 

Perhaps  a  moderate  reformer  or  whig  will  answer,  that 
he  means  only  to  restore  the  House  of  Commons  to  what  it 
was  at  some  former  period.  I  then  beg  to  ask  him — and  to 
that  question,  also,  I  have  never  yet  received  an  answer — 
*  At  what  period  of  our  history  was  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  state  to  which  you  wish  to  restore  it  ? ' 

The  House  of  Commons  must,  for  the  purpose  of  clear 
argument,  be  considered  in  two  views.  First,  with  respect 
to  its  agency  as  a  third  part  in  the  Constitution  :  secondly, 
with  respect  to  its  composition,  in  relation  to  its  constituents. 
As  to  its  agency  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  I  venture  to 
say,  without  hazard,  as  I  believe,  of  contradiction,  that  there 
is  no  period  in  the  history  of  this  country  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  found  to  have  occupied  so  large 
a  share  of  the  functions  of  Government  as  at  present. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  House  of  Commons,  this 
one  point,  at  least,  is  indisputable,  that  from  the  earliest 
infancy  of  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  growing,  till  it  has  almost,  like  the  rod 
of  Aaron,  absorbed  its  fellows.  I  am  not  saying  whether  this 
is  or  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  merely  saying  why  I 
think  that  it  cannot  be  intended  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
power,  and  of  a  due  share  in  the  Government,  as  the  defect 
of  the  modern  House  of  Commons. 

I  admit,  however,  very  willingly,  that  the  greater  share 
of  power  the  House  of  Commons  exercises,  the  more  jealous 
we  ought  to  be  of  its  composition  :  and  I  presume,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  in  this  respect,  and  in  relation  to  its  consti- 
tuents, that  the  state  of  that  House  is  contended  to  want 
revision.  Well,  then,  at  what  period  of  our  history  was  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  materially  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present?  Is  there  any  period  of  our 
history  in  which  the  rights  of  election  were  not  as  various, 
in  which  the  influence  of  property  was  not  as  direct,  in 
which  recommendations  of  candidates  were  not  as  efficient, 
and  some  boroughs  as  close  as  they  are  now  ?  I  ask  for 
information  :  but  that  information,  plain  and  simple  as  it  is, 
and  necessary,  one  should  think,  to  a  clear  understanding, 
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much  more  to  a  grave  decision  of  the  point  at  issue,  I  never^ 
though  sohciting  it  with  all  humility,  have  ever  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  from  any  reformer,  radical  or  whig. 

The  radical  reformer,  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  is  not 
bound  to  furnish  me  with  an  answer  to  this  question, 
because  with  his  view  of  the  matter,  precedents  (except  one» 
which  I  shall  mention  presently)  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
radical  reformer  would,  probably,  give  to  my  first  question 
an  answer  very  different  from  that  which  I  have  supposed 
his  moderate  brother  to  give.  He  will  tell  me  fairly,  that 
he  means  not  simply  to  bring  the  House  of  Commons  back,^ 
either  to  the  share  of  power  which  it  formerly  enjoyed,  or  to 
the  modes  of  election  by  which  it  was  formerly  chosen  ;  but 
to  make  it  what,  according  to  him,  it  ought  to  be — a  direct, 
effectual  representative  of  the  people  ;  representing  them 
not  as  a  delegate  commissioned  to  take  care  of  their 
interests,  but  as  a  deputy  appointed  to  speak  their  wilL 
Now  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  have  no  other  objection 
than  this ; — that  the  British  Constitution  is  a  limited 
monarchy ;  that  a  limited  monarchy  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  mixed  government ;  but  that  such  a  House  of 
Commons  as  the  radical  reformer  requires  would,  in  effect, 
constitute  a  pure  democracy  ;  a  power,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
inconsistent  with  any  monarchy,  and  unsusceptible  of  any 
limitation. 

I  may  have  great  respect  for  the  person  who  theoretically 
prefers  a  republic  to  a  monarchy.  But,  even  supposing  me 
to  agree  with  him  in  his  preference,  I  should  have  a  pre- 
liminary question  to  discuss,  by  which  he,  perhaps,  may  not 
feel  himself  embarrassed ;  which  is  this,  whether  I,  born  as 
I  am  (and  as  I  think  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be)  under  a 
monarchy,  am  quite  at  liberty  to  consider  myself  as  having 
a  clear  stage  for  political  experiments  ;  whether  I  should  be 
authorised,  if  I  were  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  such  a 
change,  to  withdraw  monarchy  altogether  from  the  British 
Constitution,  and  to  substitute  an  unqualified  democracy  in 
its  stead  :  or  whether,  whatever  changes  I  may  be  desirous  of 
introducing,  I  am  not  bound  to  consider  the  Constitution 
which  I  find  as  at  least  circumscribing  the  range,  and,  in 
some  measure,  prescribing  the  nature,  of  the  improvement. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  am,  undoubtedly,  prepared  to  uphold 
the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  country,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  what  1  think  the  blessings  which  we  have  enjoyed 
under  it ;  and  by  arguments  of  another  sort,  if  arguments 
of  another  sort  shall  ever  be  brought  against  it.  But  all 
that  I  am  now  contending  for  is,  that  whatever  reformation 
is  proposed,  should  be  considered  with  some  reference  to  the 
established  Constitution  of  the  country.  That  point  being 
conceded  to  me,  1  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  a  Constitution  of  which  one-third  part  shall  be  an 
assembly  delegated  by  the  people — not  to  consult  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  but  to  speak,  day  by  day,  the  people's 
will — which  must  not,  in  a  few  days'  sitting,  sweep  away 
every  other  branch  of  the  Constitution  that  might  attempt 
to  oppose  or  controul  it.  I  cannot  conceive  how,  in  fair 
reasoning,  any  other  branch  of  the  Constitution  should  pre- 
tend to  stand  against  it.  If  Government  be  a  matter  of 
will,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  collect  the  will  of  the  nation, 
and,  having  collected  it  by  an  adequate  organ,  that  will  is 
paramount  and  supreme.  By  what  pretensions  could  the 
House  of  Lords  be  maintained  in  equal  authority  and 
jurisdiction  with  the  House  of  Commons,  when  once  that 
House  of  Commons  should  become  a  direct  deputation, 
speaking  the  people's  will,  and  that  will  the  rule  of  the 
Government  ?  In  one  way  or  other  the  House  of  Lords 
must  act,  if  it  be  to  remain  a  concurrent  branch  of  the 
legislature.  Either  it  must  uniformly  affirm  the  measures 
which  come  from  the  House  of  Commons,  or  it  must,  occa- 
sionally, take  the  liberty  to  reject  them.  If  it  uniformly 
affirm,  it  is  without  the  shadow  of  authority.  But  to  pre- 
sume to  reject  an  act  of  the  deputies  of  the  whole  nation  ! — 
by  what  assumption  of  right  could  three  or  four  hundred 
great  proprietors  set  themselves  against  the  national  will  ? 
Grant  the  reformers,  then,  what  they  ask,  on  the  principles 
on  which  they  ask  it,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that,  after 
such  a  reform,  the  Constitution  should  long  consist  of  more 
than  one  body,  and  that  one  body  a  popular  assembly. 

Why,  gentlemen,  is  this  theory  ?  or  is  it  a  theory  of 
mine  ?  If  there  be,  among  those  who  hear  me,  any  man 
who  has  been  (as  in  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth  any 
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man  may  blamelessly  have  been)  bitten  by  the  doctrines  of 
reform,  I  implore  him,  before  he  goes  forward  in  his  progress 
to  embrace  those  doctrines  in  their  radical  extent,  to  turn  to 
the  history  of  the  transactions  in  this  comitry  in  the  year 
1648,  and  to  examine  the  bearing  of  those  transactions  on 
this  very  question  of  radical  reform.  He  will  find,  gentle- 
men, that  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day  passed  the 
following  resolution : — 

'  Resolved,  that  the  people  are,  under  God,  the  original 
of  all  just  power.' 

Well ! — can  any  sentiment  be  more  just  and  reasonable  ? 
Is  it  not  the  foundation  of  all  the  liberties  of  mankind  ? 
Be  it  so.  Let  us  proceed.  The  House  of  Commons  fol- 
lowed up  this  resolution  by  a  second,  which  runs  in  something 
like  these  terms  : — 

'  Resolved,  that  the  Commons  of  England,  assembled  in 
Parliament,  being  chosen  by  and  representing  the  people, 
have  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation.' 

In  this  resolution  the  leap  is  taken.  Do  the  radical 
reformers  deny  the  premises  or  the  inference  ?  or  do  they 
adopt  the  whole  of  the  tempting  precedent  before  them  ? 

But  the  inference  did  not  stop  there.  The  House  of 
Commons  proceded  to  deduce,  from  these  propositions,  an 
inference,  the  apparently  logical  dependance  of  which  upon 
these  propositions  I  wish  I  could  see  logically  disproved. 

'  Resolved,  (without  one  dissenting  voice,)  That  whatso- 
ever is  enacted  and  declared  law  by  the  Commons  of 
England,  assembled  in  Parliament,  hath  the  force  of  law, 
and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  included  thereby, 
although  the  consent  and  conciirrence  of  the  King  and  House 
of  Peers  be  7iot  had  thereunto.'' 

Such  was  the  theory :  the  practical  inferences  were  not 
tardy  in  their  arrival,  after  the  theory.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
House  of  Peers  was  voted  useless.^  We  all  know  what 
became  of  the  Crown. 

1  '  The  same  day  (Jan.  30,  1648-9)  the  Lords  desired  a  conference  with 
the  Commons  about  settling  the  Government,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  judges'  commissions  being  determined  by  the  death  of  the  King. 
The  Commons,  without  answering  the  messenger,  voted  the  Lords  to  be 
useless  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  to  be  abolished.' — Rapin,  fol.  vol.  ii., 
p.  574. 
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Such,  I  say,  were  the  radical  doctrines  of  1648,  and  such 
the  consequences  to  which  they  naturally  led.  If  we  are 
induced  to  admit  the  same  premises  now,  who  is  it,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know,  that  is  to  guarantee  us  against  similar 
conclusions  ? 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  I  look  with  jealousy  at 
schemes  of  parliamentary  reform.  I  look  at  them  with 
still  more  jealousy,  because,  in  one  of  the  two  classes  of  men 
who  co-operate  in  support  of  that  question,  I  never  yet 
found  any  two  individuals  who  held  the  same  doctrines ;  I 
never  yet  heard  any  intelligible  theory  of  reform,  except 
that  of  the  radical  reformers.  Theirs,  indeed,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand.  But  as  for  theirs,  I  certainly  am 
not  yet  fully  prepared.  I,  for  my  part,  will  not  consent  to 
take  one  step,  without  knowing  on  what  principle  I  am 
invited  to  take  it,  and  (which  is,  perhaps,  of  more  conse- 
quence), without  declaring  on  what  principle,  I  will  not 
consent  that  any  step,  however  harmless,  shall  be  taken. 

What  more  harmless  than  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt 
borough  in  Cornwall,  which  has  exercised  its  franchise 
amiss,  and  brought  shame  on  itself,  and  on  the  system  of 
which  it  is  a  part  ? — Nothing.  I  have  no  sort  of  objection 
to  doing,  as  Parliament  has  often  done  in  such  cases,  (sup- 
posing always  the  case  to  be  proved,) — to  disfranchising  the 
borough,  and  rendering  it  incapable  of  abusing  its  franchise 
in  future.  But,  though  I  have  no  objection  to  doing  this,  I 
will  not  do  it  on  the  principle  of  speculative  improvement. 
I  do  it  on  the  principle  of  specific  punishment  for  an  offence. 
And  I  will  take  good  care,  that  no  inference  shall  be  drawn 
from  my  consent  in  this  specific  case,  as  to  any  sweeping 
concurrence  in  a  scheme  of  general  alteration. 

Nay,  I  should  think  it  highly  disingenuous  to  suffer  the 
radical  reformers  to  imagine  that  they  had  gained  a  single 
step  towards  the  admission  of  their  theory,  by  any  such 
instance  of  particular  animadversion  on  proved  misconduct. 
I  consent  to  such  disfranchisement ;  but  I  do  so,  not  with  a 
view  of  furthering  the  radical  system — rather  of  thw^arting 
it.  I  am  willing  to  wipe  out  any  blot  in  the  present  system, 
because  I  mean  the  present  system  to  stand.  I  will  take 
away  a  franchise,  because  it  has  been  practically  abused  ;  not 
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because  I  am  at  all  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  or  to 
discuss  the  utility  of  all  such  franchises,  any  more  than  I 
mean  to  inquire,  gentlemen,  into  your  titles  to  your  estates. 
Disfranchising  Grampound,  (if  that  is  to  be  so,)  I  mean  to 
save  Old  Sarum. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  deal  fairly  with  the  radical  reformers  ; 
more  fairly  than  those  who  would  suffer  it  to  be  supposed 
by  them,  that  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound  is  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  system  of  reform  :  while  they  know,  and 
I  hope  mean  as  well  as  I  do,  not  to  reform  (in  the  sense  of 
change)  but  to  preserve  the  Constitution.  1  would  not 
delude  the  reformers,  if  I  could ;  and  it  is  quite  useless  to 
attempt  a  delusion  upon  persons  quite  as  sagacious  in  their 
generation  as  any  moderate  reformers  or  anti-reformers  of 
us  all.  They  know  full  well,  that  the  whigs  have  no  more 
notion  than  I  have  of  parting  with  the  close  boroughs.  Not 
they,  indeed  !  A  large,  and  perhaps  the  larger,  part  of  them 
are  in  their  hands.  Why,  in  the  assembly  to  which  you 
send  me,  gentlemen,  some  of  those  who  sit  on  the  same  side 
with  me  represent,  to  be  sure,  less  popular  places,  than 
Liverpool — but  on  the  bench  immediately  over  against  me, 
I  descry,  amongst  the  most  eminent  of  our  rivals  for  power, 
scarce  any  other  sort  of  representatives  than  members  for 
close,  or  if  you  will,  for  rotten  boroughs.  To  suppose, 
therefore,  that  our  political  opponents  have  any  thoughts  of 
getting  rid  of  the  close  borouglis,  would  be  a  gross  delusion  ; 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  be  quite  as  fair  and  open 
with  the  reformers  on  this  point  as  I  am. 

And  why,  gentlemen,  is  it  that  I  am  satisfied  with  a 
system  which,  it  is  said,  no  man  can  support  who  is  not  in 
love  with  corruption  ?  Is  it  that  I,  more  than  any  other 
man,  am  afraid  to  face  a  popular  election  ?  To  the  last 
question  you  can  give  the  answer.  To  the  former,  I  will 
answer  for  myself.  I  do  verily  believe,  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  a  complete  and  perfect  democratical  representa- 
tion, such  as  the  reformers  aim  at,  cannot  exist  as  part  of  a 
mixed  government.  It  may  exist,  and  for  aught  I  know  or 
care,  may  exist  beneficially  as  a  whole.  But  I  am  not  sent 
to  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  question,  whether  a  demo- 
cracy or  a  monarchy  be  the  best.     My  lot  is  cast  under  the 
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British  monarchy.  Under  that  I  have  Hved — under  that  I 
have  seen  my  country  flourish — under  that  I  have  seen  it 
enjoy  as  great  a  share  of  prosperity,  of  happiness,  and  of 
glory  as  I  beheve  any  modification  of  human  society  to  be 
capable  of  bestowing  ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  or 
to  hazard  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  experience,  of  centuries  of 
struggles,  and  of  more  than  one  century  of  liberty,  as  perfect 
as  ever  blessed  any  country  upon  the  earth,  for  visionary 
schemes  of  ideal  perfectibility,  or  for  doubtful  experiments 
€ven  of  possible  improvement. 

I  am,  therefore,  for  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  part, 
and  not  as  the  w^hole,  of  the  Government.  And  as  a  part 
of  the  Government,  I  hold  it  to  be  frantic  to  suppose,  that 
from  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  you  can  alto- 
gether exclude,  by  any  contrivance  even  if  it  were  desirable 
to  do  so,  the  influence  of  property,  rank,  talents,  family 
connection,  and  whatever  else,  in  the  radical  language  of  the 
day,  is  considered  as  intimidation  or  corruption.  1  believe, 
that  if  a  reform,  to  the  extent  of  that  demanded  by  the 
radical  reformers,  were  granted,  you  would,  before  an  annual 
election  came  round,  find  that  there  were  new  connections 
grown  up  which  you  must  again  destroy,  new  influence 
acquired  which  you  must  dispossess  of  its  authority ;  and 
that  in  these  fruitless  attempts  at  unattainable  purity,  you 
were  working  against  the  natural  current  of  human  nature. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that,  contrive  how  you  will,  some 
such  human  motives  of  action  will  find  room  to  operate  in 
the  election  of  members  of  ParUament.  I  think  that  this 
must  and  ought  to  be  so,  unless  you  mean  to  exclude  from 
the  concerns  of  the  nation  all  inert  wealth,  all  inactive 
talent,  the  retired,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  all  who  cannot 
face  popular  assemblies  or  engage  in  busy  life ;  in  short, 
unless  you  have  found  some  expedient  for  disarming  pro- 
perty of  influence,  wdthout  (what  I  hope  we  are  not  yet  ripe 
for)  the  abolition  of  property  itself. 

I  would  have  by  choice — if  the  choice  were  yet  to  be 
made — I  would  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  great 
variety  of  interests,  and  I  would  have  them  find  their  way 
there  by  a  great  variety  of  rights  of  election ;  satisfied  that 
uniformity  of  election  would  produce  anything  but  a  just 
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representation  of  various  interests.  As  to  the  close  boroughs, 
I  know  that  through  them  have  found  their  way  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  men  whose  talents  have  been  an 
honour  to  their  kind,  and  whose  names  are  interwoven 
with  the  brightest  periods  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
I  cannot  think  that  system  altogether  vicious  which  has 
produced  such  fruits.  Nor  can  I  think  that  there  should 
be  but  one  road  into  that  assembly,  or  that  no  man  should 
be  presumed  fit  for  the  deliberations  of  a  senate,  who  has 
not  had  the  nerves  previously  to  face  the  storms  of  the 
hustings. 

I  need  not  say,  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  one  of  the  last 
men  to  disparage  the  utility  and  dignity  of  popular  elections. 
1  have  good  cause  to  speak  of  them  in  far  different  language. 
But,  among  numberless  other  considerations  which  endear 
to  me  the  favours  which  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  I 
confess  it  is  one,  that,  as  your  representative,  I  am  enabled 
to  speak  my  genuine  sentiments  on  this  (as  I  think  it)  vital 
question  of  parliamentary  reform,  without  the  imputation  of 
shrinking  from  popular  canvass,  or  of  seeking  shelter  for 
myself  in  that  species  of  representation  which,  as  an  element 
in  the  composition  of  Parliament,  1  never  shall  cease  to 
defend. 

In  truth.  Gentlemen,  though  the  question  of  reform  is 
made  the  pretext  of  those  persons  who  have  vexed  the 
\  country  for  some  months,  I  verily  believe,  that  there  are 
very  few  even  of  them  who  either  give  credit  to  their  own 
exaggerations,  or  care  much  about  the  improvements  which 
they  recommend.  Why,  do  we  not  see  that  the  most 
violent  of  the  reformers  of  the  day  are  aiming  at  seats  in 
that  assembly,  which,  according  to  their  own  theories,  they 
should  have  left  to  wallow  in  its  own  pollution,  discoun- 
tenanced and  unredeemed  ?  It  is  true,  that  if  they  found 
their  way  there,  they  might  endeavour  to  bring  us  to  a  sense 
of  our  misdeeds,  and  to  urge  us  to  redeem  our  character 
by  some  self-condemning  ordinance ;  but  would  not  the 
authority  of  their  names,  as  our  associates,  have  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  force  of  their  eloquence  as  our 
reformers  ? 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  am  for  the  whole  Constitution.     The 
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liberty  of  the  subject  as  much  depends  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Crown — on  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  legitimate  power  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  as  it  does  in  upholding  that  supreme 
power  (for  such  is  the  power  of  the  purse,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  the  resolution  of  1648) 
which  resides  in  the  democratical  branch  of  the  Constitution. 
Whatever  beyond  its  just  proportion  was  gained  by  one 
part,  would  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  ;  and  the 
balance  is  now,  perhaps,  as  nearly  poised  as  human  wisdom 
can  adjust  it.  I  fear  to  touch  that  balance,  the  disturbance 
of  which  must  bring  confusion  on  the  nation. 

Gentlemen,  1  trust  there  are  few,  very  few,  reasonable 
and  enlightened  men  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  projects  of 
confusion.  But  I  confess  I  very  much  wish,  that  all  who 
are  not  ready  to  do  so  would  consider  the  ill  effect  of  any 
countenance  given,  publicly  or  by  apparent  implication,  to 
those  whom,  in  their  hearts  and  judgments,  they  despise.  I 
remember  that  most  excellent  and  able  man,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  once  saying,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
'  never  believed  an  opposition  really  to  wish  mischief  to  the 
country ;  that  they  only  wished  just  so  much  mischief  as 
might  drive  their  opponents  out,  and  place  themselves  in 
their  room.'  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
there  are  some  persons  tampering  with  the  question  of 
reform  something  in  the  same  spirit.  They  do  not  go  so 
far  as  the  reformers ;  they  even  state  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences of  opinion ;  but  to  a  certain  extent  they  agree,  and 
even  co-operate  with  them.  They  co-operate  with  them  in 
inflaming  the  public  feeling  not  only  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  against  the  support  given  by  Parliament  to  that 
Government,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  attracting  to  them- 
selves the  popularity  which  is  lost  to  their  opponents,  and 
thus  being  enabled  to  correct  and  retrieve  the  errors  of  a 
displaced  administration.  Vain  and  hopeless  task  to  raise 
such  a  spirit  and  then  to  govern  it !  They  may  stimulate 
the  steeds  into  fury,  till  the  chariot  is  hurried  to  the  brink 
of  a  precipice  ;  but  do  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  can 
then  leap  in,  and,  hurling  the  incompetent  driver  from  his 
seat,  check  the  reins  just  in  time  to  turn  from  the  precipice 
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and  avoid  the  fall  ? — I  fear  they  would  attempt  it  in  vain. 
The  impulse,  once  given,  may  be  too  impetuous  to  be  con- 
trolled ;  and,  intending  only  to  change  the  guidance  of  the 
machine,  they  may  hurry  it  and  themselves  to  irretrievable 
destruction. 

May  every  man  who  has  a  stake  in  the  country,  whether 
from  situation,  from  character,  from  wealth,  from  his  family, 
and  from  the  hopes  of  his  children — may  every  man  who 
has  a  sense  of  the  blessings  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  the 
form  of  Government  under  which  he  lives,  see  that  the 
time  is  come,  at  which  his  decision  must  be  taken,  and, 
when  once  taken,  steadfastly  acted  upon — for  or  against  the 
institutions  of  the  British  monarchy  !  The  time  is  come  at 
which  there  is  but  that  line  of  demarcation.  On  which  side 
of  that  line  we.  Gentlemen,  shall  range  ourselves,  our  choice 
has  long  ago  been  made.  In  acting  upon  that  our  common 
choice,  with  my  best  efforts  and  exertions,  I  shall  at  once 
faithfully  represent  your  sentiments,  and  satisfy  my  own 
judgment  and  conscience. 

The  House  of  Commons. 

25th  April,  1822. 

From  the  speech  in  opposition  to  Lord  John  Russell's  motion — 
*  That  the  present  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment requires  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  House.' 

If  this  House  is  adequate  to  the  functions  which  really 
belong  to  it, — which  functions  are,  not  to  exercise  an  un- 
divided, supreme  dominion  in  the  name  of  the  people,  over 
the  Crown  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  but 
checking  the  one  and  balancing  the  other,  to  watch  over 
the  people's  rights  and  to  provide  especially  for  the  people's 
interests.  If,  I  say,  the  House  is  adequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  its  legitimate  functions,  the  mode  of  its 
composition  appears  to  me  a  consideration  of  secondary 
importance.  I  am  aware,  that  by  stating  this  opinion  so 
plainly,  I  run  the  risk  of  exciting  a  cry  against  myself ;  but 
it  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  declare 
it.  Persons  may  look  with  a  critical  and  microscopic  eye 
into  bodies  physical  or  moral,  until  doubts  arise  whether  it 
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is  possible  for  them  to  perform  their  assigned  functions. 
Man  himself  is  said  by  inspired  authority  to  be  '  fearfully  ' 
as  well  as  'wonderfully  made.'  The  study  of  anatomy, 
while  it  leads  to  the  most  beneficial  discov^eries  for  the 
detection  and  cure  of  physical  disease,  has  yet  a  tendency, 
in  some  minds,  rather  to  degrade  than  to  exalt  the  opinion 
of  human  nature.  It  appears  surprising  to  the  contemplator 
of  a  skeleton  of  the  human  form,  that  the  eyeless  skull,  the 
sapless  bones,  the  assemblage  of  sinews  and  cartilages  in 
which  intellect  and  voUtion  have  ceased  to  reside,  that  this 
piece  of  mechanism  should  constitute  a  creature  so  noble  in 
reason,  so  infinite  in  faculties,  in  apprehension  so  like  a  god  ; 
a  creature  formed  after  the  image  of  the  Divinity,  to  whom 
Providence 

Os — sublime  dedit:  coeliimque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  t oiler e  vultus} 

So,  in  considering  too  curiously  the  composition  of  this 
House,  and  the  different  processes  through  which  it  is  com- 
posed, not  those  processes  alone  which  are  emphatically 
considered  as  pollution  and  corruption,  but  those  also  which 
rank  among  the  noblest  exercises  of  personal  freedom,  the 
canvasses,  the  conflicts,  the  controversies,  and  (what  is 
inseparable  from  these)  the  vituperations,  and  excesses  of 
popular  election,  a  dissector  of  poHtical  constitutions  might 
well  be  surprised  to  behold  the  product  of  such  elements  in 
an  assembly,  of  which,  whatever  may  be  its  other  charac- 
teristics, no  man  will  seriously  deny  that  it  comprehends  as 
much  of  intellectual  ability  and  of  moral  integrity  as  was 
ever  brought  together  in  the  civilized  world.  Nay,  to  an 
unlearned  spectator,  undertaking  for  the  first  time  an 
anatomical  examination  of  the  House  of  Commons,  those 
parts  of  it  which,  according  to  theory,  are  its  beauties,  must 
appear  most  particularly  its  stains.  For  while  the  members 
returned  for  burgage-tenure  seats,  or  through  other  obscure 
and   noiseless   modes   of  election,  pass  into  the    House  of 

1  Os  homini  sublime  dedit ;  coelumque  videre 
Jvissit  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus. 

— Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  I.  85-86. 
'His  creator  gave  to  man  a  face  upturned,  and  bade  him  behold  the 
heavens  and  lift  his  glance  upward  to  the  stars.' 
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Commons  unnoticed  and  uncriticised,  their  talents  unques- 
tioned, and  their  reputations  unassailed,  the  successful  can- 
didate of  a  popular  election  often  comes  there  loaded  with 
the  imputation  of  every  vice  and  crime  that  could  unfit  a 
man  not  only  for  representing  any  class  of  persons,  but  for 
mixing  with  them  as  a  member  of  society.  The  first  effect 
of  a  reform  which  should  convert  all  elections  into  popular 
ones,  would  probably  be  to  ensure  a  congregation  of  indi- 
viduals, against  every  one  of  whom  a  respectable  minority 
of  his  constituents  would  have  pronounced  sentence  of 
condemnation.  And  if  it  be  so  very  hard  that  there  are 
now  a  great  number  of  persons  who  do  not  directly 
exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  who  are  therefore,  repre- 
sented by  persons  whom  others  have  chosen  for  them, 
would  this  matter  be  much  mended  when  two-fifths  of  the 
people  of  England  should  be  represented  not  only  without 
their  choice,  but  against  their  will ;  not  only  by  individuals 
whom  they  had  not  selected,  but  by  those  whom  they  had 
declared  utterly  unworthy  of  their  confidence  ? 

Dreading  therefore  the  danger  of  total,  and  seeing  the 
difficulties  as  well  as  the  unprofitableness  of  partial  altera- 
tion, 1  object  to  this  first  step  towards  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  wild  theories 
abroad.  I  am  not  disposed  to  impute  an  ill  motive  to  any 
man  who  entertains  them.  I  will  believe  such  a  man  to  be 
as  sincere  in  his  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  realising 
his  notions  of  change  without  risking  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  as  I  am  sincere  in  my  belief  of  their  imprac- 
ticability, and  of  the  tremendous  danger  of  attempting  to 
carry  them  into  effect ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world  as 
well  as  for  our  own  safety,  let  us  be  cautious  and  firm. 
Other  nations,  excited  by  the  example  of  the  liberty  which 
this  country  has  long  possessed,  have  attempted  to  copy  our 
constitution ;  and  some  of  them  have  shot  beyond  it  in  the 
fierceness  of  their  pursuit.  I  grudge  not  to  other  nations, 
that  share  of  liberty  which  they  may  acquire :  in  the  name 
of  God,  let  them  enjoy  it !  But  let  us  warn  them  that 
they  lose  not  the  object  of  their  desire  by  the  very  eager- 
ness with  which  they  attempt  to  grasp  it.     Inheritors  and 
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conservators  of  rational  freedom,  let  us,  while  others  are 
seeking  it  in  restlessness  and  trouble,  be  a  steady  and  shining 
light  to  guide  their  course,  not  a  wandering  meteor  to 
bewilder  and  mislead  them. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  an  unfriendly  or  dis- 
heartening counsel  to  those  who  are  either  struggling  under 
the  pressure  of  harsh  government,  or  exulting  in  the  novelty 
of  sudden  emancipation.  It  is  addressed  much  rather  to 
those  who,  though  cradled  and  educated  amidst  the  sober 
blessings  of  the  British  Constitution,  pant  for  other  schemes 
of  liberty  than  those  which  that  Constitution  sanctions — 
other  than  are  compatible  with  a  just  equality  of  civil 
rights,  or  with  the  necessary  restraints  of  social  obligation  ; 
of  some  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  which 
Dryden  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  most  extravagant 
of  his  heroes,  that, 

*  They  would  be  free  as  nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began. 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.'  ^ 

Noble  and  swelling  sentiments  ! — but  such  as  cannot  be 
reduced  into  practice.  Grand  ideas ! — but  which  must  be 
qualified  and  adjusted  by  a  compromise  between  the 
aspirings  of  individuals,  and  a  due  concern  for  the  general 
tranquillity ; — must  be  subdued  and  chastened  by  reason 
and  experience,  before  they  can  be  directed  to  any  useful 
end !  A  search  after  abstract  perfection  in  government, 
may  produce,  in  generous  minds,  an  enterprise  and  enthu- 
siasm to  be  recorded  by  the  historian  and  to  be  celebrated 
by  the  poet :  but  such  perfection  is  not  an  object  of  reason- 
able pursuit,  because  it  is  not  one  of  possible  attainment : 
and  never  yet  did  a  passionate  struggle  after  an  absolutely 
unattainable  object  fail  to  be  productive  of  misery  to  an 
individual,  of  madness  and  confusion  to  a  people.  As  the 
inhabitants  of  those  burning  climates,  which  lie  beneath  a 
tropical  sun,  sigh  for  the  coolness  of  the  mountain  and  the 
grove ;  so  (all  history  instructs  us)  do  nations  which  have 
basked  for  a  time  in  the  torrent  blaze  of  an  unmitigated 

1  John  Dkydbn,  The  Conquest  of  Granada. 
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liberty,  too  often  call  upon  the  shades  of  despotism,  even  of 
military  despotism,  to  cover  them — 

.  .  .  O  qioi  vie  gelidis  in  vallihus  Haemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  !  ^ 

a  protection  which  blights  while  it  shelters ;  which  dwarfs 
the  intellect  and  stunts  the  energies  of  man,  but  to  which 
a  wearied  nation  willingly  resorts  from  intolerable  heats,  and 
from  perpetual  danger  of  convulsion. 

Our  lot  is  happily  cast  in  the  temperate  zone  of  freedom: 
the  clime  best  suited  to  the  development  of  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  human  race ;  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
faculties,  and  to  the  security  as  well  as  the  improvement  of 
their  virtues  : — a  clime  not  exempt  indeed  from  variations  of 
the  elements,  but  variations  which  purify  while  they  agitate 
the  atmosphere  that  we  breathe.  Let  us  be  sensible  of  the 
advantages  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  enjoy.  Let  us  guard 
with  pious  gratitude  the  flame  of  genuine  liberty,  that  fire 
from  heaven,  of  which  our  Constitution  is  the  holy  de- 
pository ;  and  let  us  not,  for  the  chance  of  rendering  it  more 
intense  and  more  radiant,  impair  its  purity  or  hazard  its 
extinction. 


Plymouth. 
1823. 

(On   the  occasion   of  being  presented   with   the   freedom 

of  the  town). 

Gentlemen,  the  end  which  I  confess  I  have  always  had 
in  view,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  legitimate  object 
of  pursuit  to  a  British  statesman,  I  can  describe  in  one 
word.  The  language  of  modern  philosophy  is  wisely  and 
diffusely  benevolent ;  it  professes  the  perfection  of  our 
species,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  all  mankind. 
Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  my  heart  beats  as  high  for  the 
general    interest    of   humanity — 1    hope   that    I    have    as 

1  ViBGiL,  Georgics,  II.  488-89  : 

'O  for  one  to  set  me  in  the  cool  valleys  of  Htemus  and  shield  me  with 
the  shade  of  wide-spreading  branches ! ' 
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friendly  a  disposition  towards  other  nations  of  the  earth,  as 
any  one  who  vaunts  his  philanthropy  most  highly ;  but  I  am 
contented  to  confess,  that  in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs, 
the  grand  object  of  my  contemplation  is  the  interest  of 
England. 

Not,  Gentlemen,  that  the  interest  of  England  is  an 
interest  which  stands  isolated  and  alone.  The  situation 
which  she  holds  forbids  an  exclusive  selfishness ;  her 
prosperity  must  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  other 
nations,  and  her  stability  to  the  safety  of  the  world.  But, 
intimately  connected  as  we  are  with  the  system  of  Europe, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  therefore  called  upon  to  mix 
ourselves  on  every  occasion,  with  a  restless  and  meddling 
activity,  in  the  concerns  of  the  nations  which  surround  us. 
It  is  upon  a  just  balance  of  conflicting  duties,  and  of  rival, 
but  sometimes  incompatible,  advantages,  that  a  government 
must  judge  when  to  put  forth  its  strength,  and  when  to 
husband  it  for  occasions  yet  to  come. 

Our  ultimate  object  must  be  the  peace  of  the  world. 
That  object  may  sometimes  be  best  attained  by  prompt 
exertions — sometimes  by  abstinence  from  interposition  in 
contests  which  we  cannot  prevent.  It  is  upon  these  prin- 
ciples that,  as  has  been  most  truly  observed  by  my  worthy 
friend,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  Government  of  this  country 
to  be  necessary  that  Great  Britain  should  mingle  in  the 
recent  contest  between  France  and  Spain. 

Your  worthy  Recorder  has  accurately  classed  the  persons 
who  would  have  driven  us  into  that  contest.  There  were 
undoubtedly  among  them  those  who  desired  to  plunge  this 
country  into  the  difficulties  of  war,  partly  from  the  hope 
that  those  difficulties  would  overwhelm  the  Administration  ; 
but  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  admit  that  there  were 
others  who  were  actuated  by  nobler  principles  and  more 
generous  feelings  who  would  have  rushed  forward  at  once 
from  the  sense  of  indignation  at  aggression,  and  who  deemed 
that  no  act  of  injustice  could  be  perpetrated  from  one  end 
of  the  universe  to  the  other,  but  that  the  sword  of  Great 
Britain  should  leap  from  its  scabbard  to  avenge  it.  But  as 
it  is  the  province  of  law  to  control  the  excess  even  of 
laudable  passions  and  propensities  in  individuals,  so  it  is  the 
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duty  of  Government  to  restrain  within  due  bounds  the 
ebuUition  of  national  sentiment,  and  to  regulate  the  course 
and  direction  of  impulses  which  it  cannot  blame.  Is  there 
any  one  among  the  latter  class  of  persons  described  by  my 
honourable  friend  (for  to  the  former  I  have  nothing  to  say), 
who  continues  to  doubt  whether  the  Government  did  wisely 
in  declining  to  obey  the  precipitate  enthusiasm  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  in  Spain  ?  Is 
there  anybody  who  does  not  now  think,  that  it  was  the 
office  of  Government  to  examine  more  closely  all  the 
various  bearings  of  so  complicated  a  question,  to  consider 
whether  they  were  called  upon  to  assist  a  united  nation,  or 
to  plunge  themselves  into  the  internal  feuds  by  which  that 
nation  was  divided— to  aid  in  repelling  a  foreign  invader,  or, 
to  take  part  in  a  civil  war  ?  Is  there  any  man  that  does  not 
now  see  what  would  have  been  the  extent  of  burdens 
that  would  have  been  cast  upon  this  country  ?  Is  there 
any  one  who  does  not  acknowledge  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  enterprise  would  have  been  one  to  be 
characterized  only  by  a  term  borrowed  from  that  part 
of  the  Spanish  literature  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, — 
Quixotic ;  an  enterprise,  romantic  in  its  origin,  and  thank- 
less in  the  end  ? 

But  while  we  thus  controul  even  our  feelings  by  our 
duty,  let  it  not  be  said  that  we  cultivate  peace,  either 
because  we  fear,  or  because  we  are  unprepared  for,  war ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  eight  months  ago  the  Government  did  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the  country  was  prepared  for  war, 
if  war  should  be  unfortunately  necessary,  every  month  of 
peace  that  has  since  passed,  has  but  made  us  so  much 
the  more  capable  of  exertion.  The  resources  created  by 
peace  are  means  of  war.  In  cherishing  those  resources,  we 
but  accumulate  those  means.  Our  present  repose  is  no 
more  a  proof  of  inability  to  act,  than  the  state  of  inertness 
and  inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty  masses 
that  float  in  the  waters  above  your  town,  is  a  proof 
they  are  devoid  of  strength,  and  incapable  of  being  fitted 
out  for  action.  You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon  one 
of  those  stupendous  masses,  now  reposing  on  their  shadows 
in  perfect  stillness, — how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism, 
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or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion — how  soon  it  would 
ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage — how  quickly  it  would 
put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its  scattered 
elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant  thunder. 
Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent  machines  when  spring- 
ing from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might — such  is 
England  herself,  while  apparently  passive  and  motionless 
she  silently  concentrates  the  power  to  be  put  forth  on  an 
adequate  occasion.  But  God  forbid  that  that  occasion 
should  arise.  After  a  war  sustained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
^  century— sometimes  single-handed,  and  with  all  Europe 
arrayed  at  times  against  her  or  at  her  side,  England  needs  a 
period  of  tranquillity,  and  may  enjoy  it  without  fear  of  mis- 
construction. Long  may  we  be  enabled,  gentlemen,  to 
improve  the  blessings  of  our  present  situation,  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace,  to  give  to  commerce,  now  reviving, 
greater  extension  and  new  spheres  of  employment,  and  to 
confirm  the  prosperity  now  generally  diffused  throughout 
this  island.  Of  the  blessings  of  peace,  gentlemen,  I  trust 
that  this  borough,  with  which  I  have  now  the  honour  and 
happuiess  of  being  associated,  will  receive  an  ample  share. 
I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  that  noble 
structure  of  which,  as  I  learn  from  your  Recorder,  the  box 
with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  through  his  hands, 
formed  a  part,  that  gigantic  barrier  against  the  fury  of  the 
waves  that  roll  into  your  harbour,  will  protect  a  commercial 
marine  not  less  considerable  in  its  kind,  than  the  warlike 
marine  of  which  your  port  has  been  long  so  distinguished  an 
asylum,  when  the  town  of  Plymouth  will  participate  in  the 
commercial  prosperity  as  largely  as  it  has  hitherto  done  in 
the  naval  glories  of  England. 

The  House  of  Commons. 

21*^  ApHU  1825. 

From  the  speech  made  in  opposition  to  an  amendment  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  postponed. 

Though  we  have  no  responsibility  for  the  enactment  of 
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the  penal  laws,  let  us  not  charge  our  ancestors  with  having 
passed  them  without  excuse.  At  the  time  when  the  greater 
part  of  these  laws  were  enacted,  the  country  was  convulsed 
with  the  disorders  of  a  disputed  succession  ;  and  the  religion 
of  the  party  hostile  to  the  existing  Government  was  looked 
upon  as  the  mark  of  their  politics.  It  was  proscribed,  not 
so  much  with  the  view  of  pulling  down  a  particular  form  of 
worship,  as  of  crushing  the  political  party  who  professed  it. 
The  Catholics  were  attacked  by  those  who  had  felt  their 
power  when  they  possessed  the  political  ascendancy,  or  who 
dreaded  it,  if  they  should  again  become  successful.  It  is, 
therefore,  unjust  to  our  ancestors  to  impute  to  hatred  of 
their  fellow-subjects  professing  the  Catholic  religion,  the 
precautionary  severities  which  they  exercised  towards  the 
Catholic  Jacobites  of  their  day. 

But  there  is  another  claim  which  our  ancestors  have  on 
our  justice.  They  saw  that  reconcilement  was  impracticable  ; 
— that  the  enmity  between  them  and  the  Jacobites  must  be 
permanent  and  lasting.  They  sought,  therefore,  to  weaken 
and  break  down  the  power  of  those  whom  scruples  of 
humanity  alone  prevented  them  from  altogether  extermi- 
nating. They  chose,  indeed,  a  mode  of  effecting  this  object 
in  cruelty  little  short  of  extermination  ;  but  the  mode  which 
they  adopted  has  at  least  this  praise,  that  it  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  devised. 

The  rack,  Sir,  is  a  horrible  engine,  but  it  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  mechanism ;  so,  the  penal  code  was  dreadful,  but 
it  was  admirably  adapted  to  its  use.  It  set  children  against 
their  parents,  wives  against  their  husbands,  brother  against 
brother,  servants  against  their  masters,  and  the  hand  of  every 
man  against  his  kindred  and  his  kind.  It  entered  into  and 
dissevered  all  the  relations  of  domestic  and  social  life.  It,, 
in  the  result,  impoverished,  degraded,  brutified,  and  paralysed 
the  whole  CathoUc  population  of  Ireland ;  and  plunged 
them  into  the  most  abject  state  of  moral  as  well  as  political 
debasement.  Such,  and  so  effective  for  its  purpose,  was  the 
penal  code  against  the  Catholics.  But,  just  when  this  bar- 
barous code  had  nearly  exhausted  its  powers,  when  the  last 
turn,  as  it  were,  might  have  been  given  to  the  machinery  of 
the  rack,  the  English  Legislature  grew  ashamed  of  its  own 
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work,  and  shrunk  back  from  the  consummation  which  it  had 
taken  so  much  pains  in  preparing. 

Sir,  in  the  auspicious  reign  of  George  III.,  the  first 
relaxation  of  the  penal  code  took  place.  It  would  be  folly 
to  deny  that,  from  that  moment,  the  policy  of  this  country 
was  changed.  What  the  Legislature  did  in  1778,  was  the 
first  step  in  this  merciful  innovation ;  what  has  been  done 
from  time  to  time  since  that  period,  is  in  consequence  of 
that  first  step,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  benignant  system 
then  substituted  for  rigour  and  proscription.  The  task 
which  we  are  now  invited  to  perform  is,  to  persist  in  the 
policy  adopted  in  1778,  and  to  follow  it  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion. 

I  have  often,  I  confess,  turned  away  with  disgust  from 
the  consideration  of  those  cruel  enactments,  which  were 
multiplied,  year  after  year,  with  a  perverse  ingenuity,  each 
successively  appearing  to  be  aimed  at  some  privilege  or 
comfort  of  social  life,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
former  enactments,  and  to  be  pointed  at  some  new  and 
tender  spot  on  which  a  more  acute  pam  might  be  inflicted. 
I  have,  I  say,  contemplated  with  disgust  those  ingenious 
devices  of  moral  and  pohtical  torture,  but  I  now  look  back 
upon  them  almost  with  pleasure — a  pleasure  caused  not  only 
by  the  hope  that  1  am  looking  at  them  for  the  last  time,  and 
that  justice,  though  tardy,  is  at  length  about  to  effect  their 
entire  and  eternal  removal,  but  because  it  is  delightful  to 
compare  the  slow  and  painful  degrees  by  which  so  mon- 
strous a  system  as  the  penal  code  was  enacted ;  and  to 
consider  that  one  vote  of  benevolence  —  aye,  and  of  a 
wise,  and  prudent  benevolence,  may  sweep  all  remains  of 
it  away. 


One  of  the  objections  to  the  bill  is,  as  to  time.  But,  let 
me  ask.  Sir,  is  there  any  man  that  hears  me  who  con- 
scientiously believes  that  in  ten  or  twenty  years  from  this 
time,  the  relief  sought  for  by  the  Catholics  will  not  be 
granted  ?  And  if  there  be  not  among  the  violent  of  the 
opponents  of  this  measure  one  person  who  holds  this  belief, 
what  is  the  real  question  for  our  consideration  ?     Is  it  not 
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simply  whether  the  boon  to  be  bestowed  shall  now  be  given^ 
and  we  have  the  grace  of  giving  it  while  it  may  yet  be 
received  as  an  act  of  grace  ?  Unless  it  is  believed  that  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  can  continue,  surely  the  time  is 
come.  Again  and  again  I  beg  our  opponents  to  descend 
from  generalities  to  specification.  What  are  the  injuries 
that  they  foresee  as  likely  to  accrue  to  the  Constitution,  to 
that  Constitution  which  is  held  up  to  the  Irish  as  something 
for  which  they  are  bound  to  shed  their  blood,  but  the 
beauties  of  which  consist  not  in  the  liberties  it  imparts,  not 
in  the  equality  of  rights  which  it  bestows  on  all  the  people 
living  under  it,  but  in  the  scrupulous  exclusion  from  its 
benefits  of  those  Catholics,  whom  you  call  upon  to  venerate 
and  uphold  it.  To  reason  in  this  manner  with  the  Roman 
Catholic,  is  not  to  treat  him  as  an  intelligent  being.  Show 
him  a  good  reason  for  his  exclusion,  and  exclude  him,  and 
tell  him  so,  for  ever.  But,  if  that  exclusion  was  originally 
enacted  on  temporary  grounds,  if  those  grounds  have  ceased 
to  exist,  it  cannot,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it 
should  continue  for  ever.  And  if  it  is  not  to  continue  for 
ever,  the  time  for  removing  it  is  now  come.  In  proportion 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  great,  in  proportion  as 
the  country  is  rich  and  powerful,  in  proportion  as  it  is  free 
from  external  danger,  as  it  is  spreading  and  widening  the 
basis  of  its  strength,  and  unfolding  its  immense  capabilities 
of  improvement,  just  in  that  proportion  are  we  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  the  boon  asked  by  the  Catholics,  without  being 
liable  to  the  misconstruction  of  its  having  been  forced  from 
us  by  necessity,  or  extorted  by  intimidation. 

I  hope.  Sir,  that  I  should  feel  the  disgrace  of  yielding  to 
menace :  and  I  think,  moreover,  that  I  have  proved  to  my 
right  honourable  friend,  during  the  present  session,  that  I 
am  prepared  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  this  House,  and  to 
uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  law  under  whatever  pretext, 
or  with  whatever  object  the  violation  of  it  may  be  attempted. 
I  could  understand  the  feelings  of  those  who  refused  to  go 
into  this  question  at  times  when  to  grant  it  might  be  im- 
puted to  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  or  the  consequent 
weakness  and  apprehensions  of  Parliament.  But,  Sir,  a 
time   is   now   come,   suitable   beyond   our   hopes   and   our 
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expectations.  Who  can  look  on  the  high  and  palmy  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  and  not  wish  to  mark  this  auspicious 
state  of  things  by  a  signal  act  of  beneficence  to  a  portion 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  who  have  toiled  at  our  side  in  the 
day  of  our  distresses  and  difficulties  ; — transmitting  the 
record  of  this  act  to  our  posterity  as  a  testimony  of  our  just 
and  grateful  sense  of  the  favours  which  I'rovidence  is  now 
heaping  upon  our  heads,  and  thus  consecrating  the  present 
sera  for  all  time  to  come  in  the  annals  of  British  1  legislation  ? 
Let  us  do  this — and  come  a  change  of  fortune  when  it  will,, 
we  may  meet  it  with  regret,  indeed,  but  without  repent- 
ance. We  shall  have  made  this  glorious  moment  irrevocably 
our  own. 

.  .  .  non  tamen  irritum., 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet 
Quod  fugiens  seinel  hora  veccit} 


In  proportion  as  we  become  great  and  powerful — as 
our  resources  continue  to  out-grow  the  resources  of  other 
nations ;  it  is  in  human  nature  that  something  of  an  in- 
vidious feeling  towards  us,  should  grow  up  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  fact  which  implies  no  sentiment  of  enmity,  no  hostile 
spirit  towards  us.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  in  tlie  nature  of 
men,  that  rivalry  should  generate,  not  hatred — but  perhaps 
envy — and  a  desire  to  seek  for  consolation  in  some  weaker 
point  of  the  character  of  a  too  successful  competitor. 
Never  was  there  a  moment  at  which  the  continuance  of 
peace  throughout  the  world  was  more  probable.  But  even 
in  peace,  the  wary  politician  will  calculate  the  means,  and 
forecast  the  chances  of  war. 

I  say,  then,  that  whatever  rival  nation   looks  jealously 
into  the  state  of  England  to  find  a  compensation  for  all  her 

*  .  .  .  non  tamen  irritum, 
Quodcumque  retrost,  efficiet  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet 
Qiiod  fugiens  semel  hora  veccit. 

— HoRACB,  Odes,  III.  29. 
'  [That  rests  with  Jove  :]  but  what  is  gone 
He  will  not,  cannot  turn  to  naught ; 
Nor  cancel,  as  a  thing  undone, 

What  once  the  flying  hour  has  brought.' — Coninoton. 
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advantages,  and  a  symptom  of  weakness  amidst  all  her 
power,  will  fix — does  fix — as  if  by  instinct,  its  eyes  on 
the  state  in  which  we  keep  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland.  '  There,'  they  say,  '  is  the  weakness,  there  is  the 
vulnerable  point  of  England.'  How  sad  that  they  should 
say  this  with  so  great  a  semblance  of  truth  ! 

Shall  we  then  continue  still  to  cherish  a  wound  that 
is  seated  near  the  vital  parts  of  our  greatness  ?  shall  we  not 
rather  disappoint  those  who  wish  us  ill  (if  such  there  be) 
and  give  comfort  and  confidence  to  those  who  wish  us  well, 
by  closing  the  wound  which  has  so  long  remained  open  and 
rankling,  and  by  taking  care  that  before  we  are  ever  again 
called  upon  to  display  the  national  resources,  or  to  vindicate 
the  national  honour,  it  shall  be  so  far  healed,  as  that  not  even 
a  cicatrice  is  left  behind. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  Sir,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe, 
as  practicable  as  it  is  desirable.  My  earnest  prayer  is,  that 
the  House  may  adopt  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  ac- 
celerate so  blessed  a  consummation.  And,  as  it  is  my  hope, 
that  the  bill  now  before  us,  if  it  should  pass,  will  tend 
to  that  result,  I  give  my  cordial  support  to  the  motion  that 
it  be  now  read  a  second  time. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
2Uh  February,   1826. 

On  the  previous  day  Mr.  Ellice  had  moved — '  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  examine  the  statements 
contained  in  the  various  petitions  from  persons  engaged  in  the  Silk 
Manufactories,  and  to  report  their  opinion  and  observations  thereon  to 
the  House."' 

Mr.  John  Williams  seconded  the  motion  and  attacked  Huskisson,  the 
representative  of  the  Government,  for  his  policy  in  respect  of  the  Silk 
Trade. 

Canning  spoke  in  Huskisson"'s  defence. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  introduced  the  motion 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  advisable  to  adopt  a  sound 
and  settled  system  of  commercial  policy.  But  the  honour- 
able  and   learned   gentleman   who    seconded   the  motion^ 

»  Mr.  J.  Williams. 
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addressed  you  with  a  very  different  feeling,  and  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  That  honourable  and  learned  member, 
departing  from  those  professional  topics,  in  descanting 
upon  which  he  had  so  often  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  House,  disported  himself  upon  this,  to  him  novel 
subject,  certainly  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  novice,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  which  evinced  a  total  in- 
capabiUty  of  using  his  weapons,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  his 
more  practised  exhibitions.  The  honourable  and  learned 
member  has  not  disdained  to  call  to  his  aid,  in  the  course 
of  his  address,  all  the  vulgar  topics  of  ribald  invective  with 
which  my  right  honourable  friend^  has  been  assailed  else- 
where ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  these  attacks  has  attributed  to 
him  feelings  unknown  to  his  heart,  and  sentiments  utterly 
alien  from  his  nature.  And  why,  I  ask,  has  my  right 
honourable  friend  been  subjected  to  these  attacks  ?  Be- 
cause, Sir,  with  an  industry  and  intelligence  never  exceeded, 
and  rarely  equalled,  he  has  devoted  his  daily  labour  and  his 
nightly  toil  to  the  improvement  of  the  commercial  system 
of  his  country.  Sir,  when  this  attack  was  made,  the  House 
felt,  as  one  man,  the  injustice  done  to  my  right  honourable 
friend ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  conscious  rectitude  of 
his  own  mind,  and  to  the  gratifying  acknowledgment  by  this 
House,  of  his  splendid  exertions,  he  wished  for  another 
gratification,  he  had  it  in  the  universal  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  attempt  so  wantonly  made  to  lower  him  and  his 
measures  in  the  public  opinion.  And  then,  forsooth,  came 
the  assertion  that  nothing  personal  was  meant.  Nothing 
personal,  Sir !  Did  we  not  hear  mention  made  of  hard- 
hearted metaphysics,  and  of  the  malignity  of  the  devil? 
Nothing  personal ! — certainly  nothing  personal  to  the  devil 
— who,  by  the  way,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  is, 
according  to  an  old  proverb,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city^ 
which  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  represents. 
But  could  any  one  fail  to  understand  that  the  fiend- like 
malignity,  the  coldness  of  heart,  the  apathy  of  feeling, 
that  all  these  abstract  qualities,  which  the  learned  gentle- 
man had  described  as  distinguishing  features  of  those  who 
indulged   in   abstract   speculations,  were   intended   by  the 

'  Mr.  Huskisson.  '  Lincoln. 
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learned  gentleman  to  be  embodied  in  the  person  of  my 
right  honourable  friend ;  qualities  especially  calculated  to 
render  a  man  contemptible  in  the  performance  of  his  public 
duties,  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- citizens,  for 
whose  benefit  those  duties  are  discharged  ?  These  topics, 
Sir,  are  as  vulgar  as  they  are  unjust.  Why  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  application  of  philosophy — (for  I  will  use 
that  odious  word) — why  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  to  apply 
the  refinement  of  philosophy  to  the  affairs  of  common  life, 
indicates  obduracy  of  feeling  or  obtuseness  of  sensibility  ? 
We  must  deal  with  the  affairs  of  men  on  abstract  principles, 
modified,  however,  of  course  according  to  times  and  circum- 
stances. Is  not  the  doctrine  and  the  spirit  which  now 
animate  those  who  persecute  my  right  honourable  friend, 
the  same  which,  in  former  times,  stirred  up  persecution 
against  the  best  benefactors  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  not  the 
same  doctrine  and  spirit  which  embittered  the  life  of 
Turgot  ?  Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  a  spirit  such  as  this,  which 
consigned  Galileo  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  ?  Is  it 
not  a  doctrine  and  a  spirit,  such  as  these,  which  have,  at  all 
times,  been  at  work  to  stay  public  advancement,  and  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  civilization  ?  A  doctrine  and  a  spirit 
actuating  the  little  minds  of  men,  who,  incapable  of  reach- 
ing the  heights  from  which  alone  extended  views  of  human 
nature  can  be  taken,  console  and  revenge  themselves  by 
calumniating  and  misrepresenting  those  who  have  toiled  to 
those  heights  for  the  advantage  of  mankind. 

Sir,  I  have  not  to  learn  that  there  is  a  faction  in  the 
country — I  mean  not  a  pohtical  faction — I  should,  perhaps, 
rather  have  said  a  sect,  small  in  numbers  and  powerless 
in  might,  who  think  that  all  advances  towards  improvement 
are  retrogradations  towards  Jacobinism.  These  persons 
seems  to  imagine  that,  under  no  possible  circumstances 
can  an  honest  man  endeavour  to  keep  his  country  upon  a 
line  with  the  progress  of  political  knowledge,  and  to  adapt 
its  course  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  world.  Such 
an  attempt  is  branded  as  an  indication  of  mischievous 
intentions,  as  evidence  of  a  design  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  greatness  of  the  country. 

Sir,  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  British  statesman^ 
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in  internal  as  well  as  external  affairs,  to  hold  a  middle  course 
between  extremes  ;  avoiding  alike  extravagances  of  des- 
potism, or  the  licentiousness  of  unbridled  freedom — recon- 
ciling power  with  liberty :  not  adopting  hasty  or  ill-advised 
experiments,  or  pursuing  any  airy  and  unsubstantial 
theories  ;  but  not  rejecting,  nevertheless,  the  application 
of  sound  and  wholesome  knowledge  to  practical  affairs,  and 
pressing,  with  sobriety  and  caution,  into  the  service  of  his 
country  any  generous  and  liberal  principles,  whose  excess, 
indeed,  may  be  dangerous,  but  whose  foundation  is  in  truth. 
This,  Sir,  in  my  mind,  is  the  true  conduct  of  a  British 
statesman ;  but  they  who  resist  indiscriminately  all  im- 
provement as  innovation,  may  find  themselves  compelled  at 
last  to  submit  to  innovations  although  they  are  not  im- 
provements. 

My  right  honourable  friend  has  been  actuated  by  the 
spirit  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  Convinced  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  measure 
which  he  has  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  our  com- 
mercial system,  he  has  persuaded  the  House  to  legislate  in 
that  sense ;  and,  as  the  fruits  of  that  legislation,  I  anticipate 
increasing  prosperity  and  growing  strength  to  the  country. 

Two  objections  have  been  stated  to  the  course  which 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  are  pursuing  under  the  guidance  of 
my  right  honourable  friend :  we  are  charged  with  having 
abandoned  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  having  bor- 
rowed a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Whig  policy.  If  the  latter 
accusation  refers  to  the  useful  and  honourable  support  which 
we  have  received  on  questions  of  commerce  from  some  of 
those  who  are  habitually  our  antagonists  in  politics,  I 
have  only  to  admit  the  fact,  and  to  declare  the  satisfaction 
which  I  derive  from  it.  God  forbid,  Sir,  that  I  should 
withhold  due  praise  from  those  who,  forgetting  political 
animosities  and  the  vulgar  divisions  of  party,  have  concurred 
with  us  in  attempting  to  do  public  good. 

But  if  it  is  meant  to  say  that  the  commercial  policy 
which  we  recommend  to  the  country  is  founded  on  the 
principles  of  Whiggism,  history  proves  that  proposition  to 
be  untrue  :  I  mean  neither  praise  nor  blame  of  Whig  or 
Tory,  in  adverting  to  matters  which  passed  long  before  the 
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political  existence  of  the  present  generation ;  but,  histori- 
cally speaking,  I  must  say,  that  freedom  of  commerce  has, 
in  former  times,  been  the  doctrine  rather  of  Tories  than  of 
Whigs.  If  I  look  back,  for  instance,  to  the  transactions 
between  this  country  and  France,  the  only  commercial 
treaty  which  I  can  find,  beside  that  which  was  signed  by  me 
and  my  right  honourable  friend,  but  the  other  day,  since  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  is  the  convention  of  1786.  With  respect  to 
the  treaty,  the  House  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  am  now  going 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  But,  by 
whom  was  the  Convention  of  1786  proposed  and  supported  ? 
By  Mr.  Pitt.  By  whom  was  it  opposed?  By  Mr.  Fox. 
I  will  not  go  into  the  arguments  which  might  be  used  on 
either  side.  I  enter  not  into  the  question,  w^ho  was  right  or 
wrong.  I  mention  the  circumstance  only  to  show  how  easily 
facts  are  perverted  for  particular  purposes  of  vituperation.  It 
is  an  old  adage,  that  when  a  man  wishes  to  beat  a  dog  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  stick ;  but  the  stick,  in  the 
present  instance,  has  been  unfortunately  chosen. 

Equally  false  are  the  grounds  of  the  charge  brought 
against  us,  of  having  deviated  from  the  principles  of  our 
great  master.  Sir,  I  deny  that  we  have  departed  from  the 
general  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no 
man,  who  has  observed  the  signs  of  the  times,  can  have 
failed  to  discover  in  the  arguments  of  our  opponents,  upon 
this  occasion,  a  secret  wish  to  renew  the  Bank  restriction ; 
and  it  is  upon  that  point,  and  with  respect  to  measures  lead- 
ing in  our  apprehension  to  that  point,  that  we  are  accused, 
and  not  unjustly,  in  differing  from  those  who  accuse  us. 
We  are  charged  with  a  deviation  from  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  because  we  declared  our  determination  not  to  renew 
an  expedient  which,  though  it  was  forced  upon  Mr.  Pitt, 
by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  times,  is  one  that 
ought  not  to  be  dragged  into  a  precedent.  It  never 
surely  can  be  quoted  as  a  spontaneous  act  of  deliberate 
policy;  and  it  was  an  act,  be  it  remembered,  of  which 
Mr.  Pitt  did  not  live  to  witness  those  consequences  which 
effectually  deter  his  successors  from  the  repetition  of  it. 
But  it  is  singular  to  remark  how  ready  some  people  are 
to  admire  in  a  great  man,  the  exception  rather  than   the 
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rule  of  his  conduct.  Such  perverse  worship  is  like  the 
idolatry  of  barbarous  nations,  who  can  see  the  noon-day 
splendour  of  the  sun  without  emotion ;  but  who,  when  he 
is  in  eclipse,  come  forward  with  hymns  and  cymbals  to  adore 
him.  Thus,  there  are  those  who  venerate  Mr.  Pitt  less  in 
the  brightness  of  his  meridian  glory,  than  under  his  partial 
obscurations,  and  who  gaze  on  him  with  the  fondest  admira- 
tion when  he  has  accidentally  ceased  to  shine. 

My  admiration  '  on  this  side  only  of  idolatry '  of  that 
great  man,  is  called  forth  by  the  glorious  course  which  he 
ran,  and  for  the  illumination  which  he  shed  over  his 
country.  But  I  do  not  think  it  the  duty  of  a  most  zealous 
worshipper  to  adopt  even  the  accidental  faults  of  the  illus- 
trious model  whom  we  vainly  endeavour  to  imitate.  I  do 
not  think  it  a  part  of  fealty  to  him  to  adopt,  without 
necessity,  measures  which  necessity  alone  forced  upon  him. 
Treading,  with  unequal  pace,  in  his  steps,  I  do  not  think  it 
our  duty  to  select,  by  preference,  those  footmarks  in  which, 
for  a  moment,  and  from  the  slipperiness  of  the  times,  he  may 
have  trodden  awry. 

If,  Sir,  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  House,  that 
with  my  whole  soul  I  adopt,  with  my  whole  strength  I  will 
endeavour  to  maintain,  the  measures  of  my  right  honourable 
friend,  I  have  said  enough ;  and  I  will  not  detain  them  by 
going  into  the  details  of  a  question,  of  which  he  is  himself 
a  perfect  master,  and  of  which  he  has  made  the  House 
equally  master  with  himself.  But  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  let  this  debate  go  by  without  declaring  that  I 
will  readily  take  my  share  of  responsibility  for  his  measure, 
leaving  to  my  right  honourable  friend  the  full  and  undivided 
glory. 
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BROUGHAM,  it  must  be  admitted  with  regret,  though  one  of  the 
most  versatile,  was  not  the  most  amiable  of  men.  He  was  vain, 
unreliable,  and  restlessly  ambitious.  Even  some  of  his  best  speeches 
were  tainted  with  aitificiality  and  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
display.  Yet  one  should  not  strike  too  adverse  a  balance  against  him 
on  this  account,  and  say  that  his  manifold  and  even  serious  shortcomings 
outweighed  his  services  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 

His  reforms  in  the  law  were  almost  Napoleonic :  his  endeavour 
to  improve  the  educational  system  was  genuine  and  not  unfruitful 
of  result :  and  his  advocacy  of  freedom  and  ingrained  abhorrence  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  were  an  honour  to  his  heart  and  the  party 
which  claimed  him.  In  spite  of  occasional  lapses  in  taste,  a  select  half- 
dozen  of  his  many  speeches,  on  those  occasions  when  conviction  got  the 
better  of  his  worldliness,  still  remain  monuments  of  eloquence  and  good 
sense.  It  may  be  true  that  he  lectured  on  the  oratory  of  the  classic 
past,  and  when  he  came  to  the  trial  in  his  own  person,  violated  some  of 
his  own  canons ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  several  of  his  orations  stand  out 
from  much  of  the  mass  of  contemporary  speech  like  boulders  on  a  level 
plain.  Some  were  landmarks  in  domestic  history.  It  is  not,  however, 
on  this  account  that  passages  from  them  have  been  included  here. 
There  is  in  one  or  two  a  pith  and  fibre,  a  lissom,  nervous  force,  a 
peculiar  felicity  in  extracting  the  marrow  of  a  case  and  presenting  it  in 
arresting  and  luminous  recital,  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  bulk 
of  the  speeches  of  that  day,  and  redeems  their  author  from  the  fate  of 
things  ephemeral  in  spite  of  the  errors  that  marred  his  renown. 

A  larger  part  of  Brougham's  mature  output  as  a  speaker  falls 
outside  our  limit  of  time  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  orators 
with  which  this  book  is  concerned,  and  this,  in  fairness  to  him,  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  appraising  his  merits  as  compared  with  theirs. 
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Where  there  is  a  complete  lifetime  to  choose  from,  the  selection  from  a 
man's  work  will  generally  reach  a  higher  standard  than  if  a  long  stretch 
of  his  active  years  be  left  out ;  but  when  this  has  been  duly  weighed,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  following  extracts  from  Brougham's 
speeches  are  on  the  whole  representative  of  his  genius  and  contain  within 
their  compass  the  full  gamut  of  his  powers. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
16th  June,  1812. 

From  Brougham's  speech  in  moving  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
to  rescind  the  Orders  in  Council  in  regard  to  foreign  trade. 

Napoleon,  by  the  Berlin  Decree,  had  declared  the  British  islands  in 
9.  state  of  blockade,  all  British  subjects,  wheresoever  found,  prisoners  of 
war,  and  all  British  goods  lawful  prize.  All  correspondence  with  our 
dominions,  and  all  commerce  in  our  produce  was  interdicted,  and  every 
vessel  excluded  from  the  ports  of  France  that  had  touched  at  a  British 
port. 

Great  Britain  replied  with  an  Order  in  Council  declaring  that  no 
vessel  was  to  trade  from  one  enemy's  port  to  another,  or  from  one  port 
to  another  of  a  P'rench  ally's  coast  shut  against  English  vessels  ;  and 
another  Order  followed  shortly  afterwards  declaring  that  no  vessel 
whatever  should  enter  any  French  port,  or  port  under  French  control, 
unless  she  had  first  touched  at  some  port  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  ad  valorem 
duties  were  levied  on  neutral  carcpoes. 

Upon  this  Napoleon  issued  his  Milan  Decree  enforcing  more  rigor- 
ously that  of  Berhn.  This  led  to  petitions  from  merchants  all  over  the 
country  against  the  policy  of  the  Orders,  and  Brougham  acted  as  their 
counsel. 

There  is  one  ground  which  the  advocates  of  the  system 
always  retreat  to,  when  they  are  driven  out  of  the  facts,  and 
find  themselves  unable  either  to  deny  the  miseries  which 
their  projects  have  occasioned,  or  to  contend  that  there  are 
any  practicable  means  of  relief.  They  allow  that  our  com- 
merce is  destroyed — they  admit  that  the  people  are  im- 
poverished— but  there  are  other  considerations,  they  contend, 
which  a  great  nation  should  entertain — there  are  more 
valuable  possessions  than  trade  and  wealth — and  we  are 
desired  to  consider  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  country. 
Sir,  there  is  no  man  within  these  walls  to  whom  such  an 
appeal  could  be  made  with  more  effect  than  to  him  who  is 
now  addressing  you.     Let  it  but  be  shewn  to  me  that  our 
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national  honour  is  at  stake— that  it  is  involved  in  this 
system — nay,  that  it  touches  it  in  any  one  point — and  my 
opposition  from  that  moment  is  at  an  end — only  prove  to 
me,  that  although  our  trade  is  gone,  or  turned  into  confined, 
uncertain  and  suspicious  channels — although  our  manufac- 
turers are  ruined  and  our  people  starving — yet  all  these 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  are  necessary  for  our  character  and 
name— I  shall  be  the  first  to  proclaim  that  they  are  neces- 
sary and  must  be  borne,  because  I  shall  ever  be  the  foremost 
to  acknowledge  that  honour  is  power  and  substantial  in- 
heritance to  a  great  people,  and  that  public  safety  is  incom- 
patible with  degradation.  Let  me  but  see  how  the  preser- 
vation of  our  maritime  rights,  paramount  as  I  hold  them  to 
every  other  consideration,  is  endangered  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council — and  I  sit  down  and  hold  my  peace. 
But  I  now  urge  you  to  that  repeal,  because  I  hold  it  most 
conscientiously  to  be,  not  injurious  but  essential  to  the 
preservation  and  stability  of  those  rights,  and  of  the  naval 
power  which  protects  them  ;  and  I  must  therefore  crave 
your  leave  to  step  aside  for  a  while  from  the  details  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged,  in  order  to  remove,  as  I  well 
know  I  speedily  can,  all  idea  of  the  necessity  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  to  the  security  of  our  Naval  rights.  This  expla- 
nation is  due  both  to  the  question  itself,  to  the  numerous 
parties  who  are  now  in  breathless  anxiety  awaiting  its  deci- 
sion, and  if  1  may  presume  to  say  so,  to  my  own  principles 
and  character. 

It  is  said,  that  if  we  repeal  those  Orders,  and  wave  or 
relinquish  for  the  present  and  for  our  own  evident  advantage, 
the  rights  on  whicli  they  are  founded,  then  we  sacrifice  those 
rights  for  ever,  and  can  never  again,  happen  what  may, 
enforce  them.  Is  it  really  so,  Sir?  Then  woe  betide  us 
and  our  rights  !  for  which  of  all  our  maritime  rights  have 
we  not  at  one  time  or  another  relinquished  ?  Free  ships 
make  free  goods  says  the  enemy,  and  so  say  many  other 
powers.  This  we  strenuously  deny,  and  we  deem  our  denial 
the  very  corner-stone  of  our  maritime  system.  Yet  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  we  gave  it  up,  after  a  war  of  unexampled 
success,  a  series  of  uninterrupted  triumphs,  in  which  our 
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power  was  extended,  and  France  and  her  allies  humiliatedo 
The  famous  rule  of  the  war  of  1756,  has  had  the  same  fate 
— that  principle  out  of  which  the  Orders  in  Council  un- 
questionably sprung.  The  name  by  which  it  is  known 
shews  that  it  is  but  a  modern  invention ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  waved  or  relinquished  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
discovered  ;  for  in  the  American  war  it  was  given  up,  not 
only  in  practice,  but  by  repeated  decisions  in  our  Prize 
Courts :  1  allude  especially  to  the  well-known  judgments 
of  Sir  James  Marriott  upon  this  point.  In  the  last  war  it 
was  also  departed  from,  by  express  acts  of  the  government 
in  1793  and  1794 ;  yet,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  very 
person  who  now  tells  us  that  to  refrain  from  forcing  a  right 
and  to  abandon  it  for  ever,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  was 
he  who  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  revive  the 
rule  of  the  war  of  1756  ;  he  who  gave  to  the  world  an  able 
and  learned  work,  certainly, — but  one  which  I  deeply  lament 
ever  saw  the  light, — I  mean  the  tract  known  by  the  name 
of  *  War  in  Disguise.'  Another,  and,  in  my  opinion,  by  far 
the  most  valuable  of  our  maritime  rights,  is  the  right  of 
search  for  contraband  of  war ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable, too,  for  it  is  strictly  a  belligerent  principle.  But 
have  we  invariably  exercised  it  ?  Nay,  have  we  not  offered 
to  give  it  up  ?  Recollect  the  first  armed  neutrality,  at  the 
close  of  the  American  war ;  Mr.  Fox  was  then  engaged  in 
negotiating  away  this  very  right ;  and  by  a  fatality  as 
remarkable  as  that  which  1  have  just  spoken  of,  this  very 
statesman  (and  a  greater  has  never  ruled  in  this  kingdom, 
nor  one  more  alive  to  the  true  honour  of  his  country)  was 
the  very  man  who  first  extended  the  right  of  blockade,  in 
May  1806  ;  and  his  colleagues,  regulated  by  his  principles, 
were  the  authors  of  the  coasting  blockade,  the  first  step  to 
the  famous  Orders  in  Council.  How,  then,  can  any  man 
who  has  a  memory  about  him,  pretend  to  tell  us,  that  if  we 
for  a  moment  cease  to  exercise  those  rights,  we  never  can 
again  enforce  them,  when  you  find  that  we  have  not  merely 
abstained  from  exercising,  but  actually  surrendered  at  dif- 
ferent times  all  the  maritime  principles  which  we  now  hold 
most  sacred  and  most  essential  ?  Is  it  necessary  always  to 
do  a  thing  because  you  have  the  right  to  do  it  ?     Can  a 
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right  not  be  kept  alive  except  by  perpetually  using  it, 
whether  hurtful  or  beneficial  ?  You  might  just  as  well  say, 
that  because  I  may  have  a  clear  right  of  way  through  my 
neighbour's  close,  therefore  I  must  be  eternally  walking  to 
and  fro  in  the  path,  upon  pain  of  losing  my  right  should  I 
ever  cease  to  perform  this  exercise.  My  honourable  and 
learned  friendi  would  run  up  and  tell  me,  if  he  saw  me  resting 
myself,  or  eating,  or  sleeping,  or  walking  to  church,—'  Why, 
what  are  you  about  ?  You  are  leaving,  relinquishing,  aban- 
doning, your  inviolable  and  undoubted  right ;  if  you  do  not 
instantly  return  and  constantly  walk  there,  you  are  an 
undone  man.'  It  is  very  possible  that  this  may  be  destruc- 
tive of  my  comforts,  nay,  absolutely  ruinous  to  me,  but  still 
I  must  walk,  or  my  right  of  way  is  gone.  The  path  may 
lead  to  a  precipice  or  a  coal-pit,  wliere  I  may  possibly  break 
my  neck  in  groping  after  my  sacred  rights.  What  then  ? 
My  grandchildren,  long  after  1  shall  have  been  destroyed  in 
preserving  this  claim,  may  have  to  thank  me  for  some 
pleasant  or  profitable  walk,  which  it  seems  there  was  no 
other  way  of  keeping  possession  of  but  by  my  destruction. 
This  is  precisely  the  argument  applied  to  the  present  ques- 
tion. I  will  maintain  that  every  right  may  safely  be  waved, 
or  abandoned  for  reasons  of  expediency,  and  resumed  when 
those  reasons  cease.  If  it  is  otherwise — if  a  right  must  be 
exerted,  whether  beneficial  or  ruinous  to  him  who  claims  it, 
you  abuse  the  language  by  calling  it  a  right— it  becomes  a 
duty,  an  obligation,  a  burthen.  I  say,  if  your  interest 
requires  the  relinquishment  of  the  rights  in  question,  abstain 
from  enforcing  them — give  them  up  under  protest — do  not 
abandon  them — do  not  yield  them  in  such  a  way  that  you 
may  seem  to  acknowledge  yourselves  in  the  wrong — but 
with  all  the  solemnities  which  can  be  devised,  with  as  many 
protestations  and  other  formalities  as  the  requisite  number 
of  civilians  can  invent ;  state  that  you  are  pleased  to  wave 
the  exercise  of  the  right  for  the  present,  or  until  further 
notice ;  and  that  for  your  own  interest,  and  with  views  of 
your  own,  you  are  content  to  refrain  from  enforcing  this 
chapter  of  the  maritime  code.  Their  brain  must  be  filled 
with  whimsies,  and  not  with  ideas  of  right,  who  can  imagine 
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that  a  conduct  like  this  would  place  our  pretensions  in 
jeopardy,  or  throw  a  single  obstacle  in  the  way  of  exerting 
on  the  morrow  the  very  same  rights,  of  which  next  Satur- 
day's Gazette  should  contain  the  waiver.  Always  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  I  ask  no  surrender,  no  acknowledgment. 
I  say  keep  fast  hold  of  your  rights — on  no  account  yield 
them  up — but  do  not  play  the  part  of  madness,  and  insist 
on  always  using  those  rights  even  when  their  use  will 
infallibly  work  your  ruin. 


I  know  1  shall  be  asked,  whether  I  would  recommend 
any  sacrifice  for  the  mere  purpose  of  conciliating  America. 
I  recommend  no  sacrifice  of  honour  for  that  or  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  will  tell  you,  that  I  think  we  can  well  and 
safely  for  our  honour  afford  to  conciliate  America.  Never 
did  we  stand  so  high  since  we  were  a  nation,  in  point  of 
military  character.  We  have  it  in  abundance,  and  even  to 
spare.  This  unhappy  and  seemingly  interminable  war, 
lavish  as  it  has  been  in  treasure,  still  more  profuse  of  blood, 
and  barren  of  real  advantage,  has  at  least  been  equally  lavish 
of  glory  ;  its  feats  have  not  merely  sustained  the  warlike  fame 
of  the  nation,  which  would  have  been  much ;  they  have 
done  what  seemed  scarcely  possible ;  they  have  greatly 
exalted  it ;  they  have  covered  our  arms  with  immortal 
renown.  Then  I  say  use  this  glory — use  this  proud  height 
on  which  we  now^  stand,  for  the  purpose  of  peace  and  con- 
ciliation with  America.  Let  this  and  its  incalculable 
benefits  be  the  advantage  which  we  reap  from  the  war  in 
Europe ;  for  the  fame  of  that  war  enables  us  safely  to  take 
it ; — And  who,  I  demand,  give  the  most  disgraceful  counsels 
— they  who  tell  you  we  are  in  military  character  but  of 
yesterday — we  have  yet  a  name  to  win — we  stand  on 
doubtful  ground — we  dare  not  do  as  we  list  for  fear  of 
being  thought  afraid — we  cannot  without  loss  of  name 
stoop  to  pacify  our  American  kinsmen  !  Or  I,  who  say  we 
are  a  great,  a  proud,  a  warlike  people — we  have  fought 
everywhere,  and  conquered  wherever  we  fought — our  char- 
acter is  eternally  fixed — it  stands  too  firm  to  be  shaken — 
and  on  the  faith  of  it  we  may  do  towards  America,  safely 
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for  our  honour,  that  which  we  know  our  interests  require  ! — 
This  perpetual  jealousy  of  America  !  Good  God  !  I  cannot 
with  temper  ask  on  what  it  rests  !  It  drives  me  to  a  passion 
to  think  of  it — Jealousy  of  America !  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  being  jealous  of  the  tradesmen  who  supply  me  with 
necessaries,  or  the  clients  who  entrust  their  suits  to  my 
patronage.  Jealousy  of  America  !  whose  armies  are  yet  at 
the  plow,  or  making,  since  your  policy  has  willed  it  so — 
awkward  (though  improving)  attempts  at  the  loom — whose 
assembled  navies  could  not  lay  siege  to  an  English  sloop  of 
war :—  Jealousy  of  a  power  which  is  necessarily  peaceful  as 
well  as  weak,  but  which,  if  it  had  all  the  ambition  of  France 
and  her  armies  to  back  it,  and  all  the  navy  of  England  to 
boot,  nay,  had  it  the  lust  of  conquest  which  marks  your 
enemy,  and  your  own  armies  as  well  as  navy  to  gratify  it — 
is  placed  at  so  vast  a  distance  as  to  be  perfectly  harmless ! 
And  this  is  the  nation  of  which  for  our  honour's  sake  we  are 
desired  to  cherish  a  perpetual  jealousy,  for  the  ruin  of  our 
best  interests ! 

I  trust,  Sir,  that  no  such  phantom  of  the  brain  will  scare 
us  from  the  path  of  our  duty.  The  advice  which  I  tender 
is  not  the  same  which  has  at  all  times  been  offered  to  this 
country.  There  is  one  memorable  era  in  our  history,  when 
other  uses  were  made  of  our  triumphs  from  those  which  I 
recommend.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  the  execra- 
tions of  ages  have  left  inadequately  censured,  we  were 
content  to  obtain  as  the  whole  price  of  Ramillies  and 
Blenheim,  an  additional  share  of  the  accursed  slave  trade. 
1  give  you  other  counsels.  I  would  have  you  employ  the 
glory  which  you  have  won  at  Talavera  and  Corunna,  in 
restoring  your  commerce  to  its  lawful,  open,  honest  course ; 
and  rescue  it  from  the  mean  and  hateful  channels  in  which 
it  has  lately  been  confined.  And  if  any  thoughtless  boaster 
jn  America  or  elsewhere  should  vaunt  that  you  had  yielded 
through  fear,  I  would  not  bid  him  wait  until  some  new 
achievement  of  our  arms  put  him  to  silence,  but  I  would 
counsel  you  in  silence  to  disregard  him. 
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The  House   of  Commons. 
llth  March,  1816. 

From  the  speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  in  support  of  Mr.  Calcraffs 
Amendment  to  reduce  the  Estimate  for  the  Household  Troops. 

All  is  now,  universally  over  the  face  of  the  world,  wrapt 
in  profound  repose.  Exhausted  with  such  gigantic  exertions 
as  man  never  made  before,  either  on  the  same  scale  or  with 
the  like  energy,  nations  and  their  rulers  have  all  sunk  to 
rest.  The  general  slumber  of  the  times  is  everywhere 
unbroken ;  and  if  ever  a  striking  contrast  was  offered  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer  by  the  aspect  of  the  world  at  two  dif- 
ferent ages,  it  is  that  which  the  present  posture  of  Europe 
presents  to  its  attitude  in  Mr.  Pitt's  time,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  foreign  enemies  and 
domestic  treason  vying  together  for  the  mastery,  and  all 
pointed  against  the  public  peace,  he  considered  a  military 
establishment  of  half  the  amount  now  demanded,  to  be 
sufficient  for  keeping  the  country  quiet,  and  repelling 
foreign  aggression,  as  well  as  subduing  domestic  revolt. 

Driven  from  the  argument  of  necessity,  as  the  noble 
Lord  ^  seemed  to  feel  assured  he  should  be  the  moment  any 
one  examined  the  case,  he  skilfully  prepared  for  his  retreat 
to  another  position,  somewhat  less  exposed,  perhaps,  but  far 
enough  from  being  impregnable.  You  cannot,  he  said,  dis- 
band troops  who  have  so  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
late  glorious  campaigns.  This  topic  he  urged  for  keeping 
up  the  Guards.  But,  I  ask,  which  of  our  troops  did  not 
equally  distinguish  themselves  ?  What  regiment  engaged 
in  the  wars  failed  to  cover  itself  with  their  glories  ?  This 
argument,  if  it  has  any  force  at  all,  may  be  used  against 
disbanding  a  single  regiment,  or  discharging  a  single  soldier. 
Nay,  even  those  who  by  the  chances  of  war  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  their  courage,  their  discipline,  and  their 
zeal,  would  be  extremely  ill  treated,  if  they  were  now  to  be 
dismissed  the  service,  merely  because  it  was  their  misfortune 
not  to  have  enjoyed  the  same  opportunity  with  others  in 
happier   circumstances,  of  sharing  in   the   renown   of  our 

1  Lord  Castlereagh. 
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victories.     It  is  enough  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  laurels 
which  no  one  doubts  they  would  equally  have  won  had  they 
been  called  into  the  field.     Surely,  surely,  they  might  justly 
complain  if  to  this  disappointment  were  added  the  being 
turned  out  of  the  service,  which  no  act  of  theirs  had  dis- 
honoured.    1  am  now  speaking  the  language  of  the  noble 
Lord's  argument,  and  not  of  my  own.     He  holds  it  to  be 
unfair  towards  the  Guards  that  they  should  be  reduced,  after 
eminently  meritorious  service — he  connects  merit  with  the 
military  state — disgrace,  or  at  least  slight,  with  the  loss  of 
this  station.    He  holds  the  soldier  to  be  preferred,  rewarded, 
aud  distinguished,  who  is  retained  in  the  army— him  to  be 
neglected  or  ill-used,  if  not  stigmatised,  who  is  discharged. 
His  view  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
soldier  is  more  honourable,  and  more  excellent  than  that  of 
the  citizen.     According  to  his  view,  therefore,  the  whole 
army  has  the  same  right  to  complain  with  the  Guards.     But 
his  view  is  not  my  view ;  it  is  not  the  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  it  is  not  the  view  which  I  can  ever  consent  to  assume 
as  just,  and  to  inculcate  into  the  army  by  acting  as  if  it  were 
just.     I  never  will  suffer  it  to  be  held  out  as  the  principle  of 
our  free  and  popular  government,  that  a  man  is  exalted  by 
being  made  a  soldier,  and  degraded  by  being  restored  to  the 
rank  of  a  citizen.     1  never  will  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  in  a 
country  blessed  by  having  a  civil  and  not  a  military  govern- 
ment, by  enjoying  the  exalted  station  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  not  being  degraded  to  that  of  a  military 
despotism,  there  is  any  pre-eminence  whatever  in  the  class 
of  citizens  which  bears  arms,  over  the  class  which  cultivates 
the  arts  of  peace.     When  it  suits  the  purpose  of  some  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  a  soldiery  who  have  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  the  law  in  attacking  some  assembled  force  of  the  people, 
how  often  are  we  told  from  that  bench  of  office,  from  the 
Crown  side  of  the  Bar,  nay,  from  the  Bench  of  justice  itself, 
that  by  becoming  soldiers,  men  cease  not  to  be  citizens,  and 
that  this  is  a  glorious  peculiarity  of  our  free  Constitution  ? 
Then  what  right  can  the  noble  Lord  have  to  consider  that 
the  retaining  men  under  arms  and  in  the  pay  of  the  state,  is 
an  exaltation  and  a  distinction,  which  they  cease  to  enjoy  if 
restored  to  the  status  of  ordinary  citizens  ?     I  read  the  Con- 
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stitution  in  the  very  opposite  sense  to  the  noble  Lord's  gloss. 
I  have  not  sojourned  in  congresses  with  the  military  repre- 
sentatives of  military  powers, — I  have  not  frequented  the 
courts,  any  more  than  I  have  followed  the  camps  of  these 
potentates, — I  have  not  lived  in  the  company  of  crowned 
soldiers,  all  whose  ideas  are  fashioned  upon  the  rules  of  the 
drill  and  the  articles  of  the  fifteen  manoeuvres, — all  whose 
estimates  of  a  country's  value  are  framed  on  the  number  of 
troops  it  will  raise — and  who  can  no  more  sever  the  idea  of 
a  subject  from  that  of  a  soldier,  than  if  men  were  born  into 
this  world  in  complete  armour,  as  Minerva  started  from 
Jupiter's  head.  My  ideas  are  more  humble  and  more  civic, 
and  the  only  language  I  know,  or  can  speak,  or  can  under- 
stand in  this  House,  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  old  English 
Constitution.  I  will  speak  none  other — I  will  suffer  none 
other  to  be  spoken  in  my  presence.  Addressing  the  soldier  in 
that  language — which  alone  above  all  other  men  in  the 
country  he  ought  to  know, — to  which  alone  it  peculiarly 
behoves  us  that  he,  the  armed  man,  should  be  accustomed, 
— I  tell  him,  '  You  have  distinguished  yourself, — all  that  the 
noble  Lord  says  of  you  is  true — nay,  under  the  truth — you 
have  crowned  yourself  with  the  glories  of  the  war.  But 
chiefly  you,  the  Guards,  you  have  outshone  all  others,  and 
won  for  yourselves  a  deathless  fame.  Now,  then,  advance 
and  receive  your  reward.  Partake  of  the  benefits  you  have 
secured  for  your  grateful  country.  None  are  better  than 
you  entitled  to  share  in  the  blessings,  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  peace — than  you  whose  valour  has  conquered  it  for 
us.  Go  back  then  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  which,  for  a 
season,  you  quitted  at  the  call  of  your  country.  Exalt  her 
glory  in  peace,  whom  you  served  in  war ;  and  enjoy  the  rich 
recompense  of  all  your  toils  in  the  tranquil  retreat  from 
dangers,  which  her  gratitude  bestows  upon  you.'  I  know 
this  to  be  the  language  ol  the  Constitution,  and  time  was 
when  none  other  could  be  spoken,  or  would  have  been 
understood  in  this  House.  I  still  hope  that  no  one  will  dare 
use  any  other  in  the  country ;  and  least  of  all  can  any  other 
be  endured  as  addressed  to  the  soldiery  in  arms,  treating 
them  as  if  they  were  the  hired  partisans  of  the  Prince,  a 
caste  set  apart  for  his  service,  and  distinguished  from  all  the 
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rest  of  their  countrymen,  not  a  class  of  the  people  devoting 
themselves  for  a  season  to  carry  arms  in  defence  of  the 
nation,  and  when  their  services  are  wanted  no  more,  retiring 
naturally  to  mix  with  and  be  lost  in  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 


The  House  of  Commons. 

7th  February,  1828. 

From  the  speech  delivered  in  advocacy  of  the  reform  of  the  Laws. 

The  other  general  observation  that  1  have  to  make,  with 
respect  to  the  Judges,  is  of  a  nature  entirely  different  from 
the  last  which  I  have  submitted  to  the  House.  The  great 
object  of  every  Government,  in  selecting  the  Judges  of  the 
land,  should  be  to  obtain  the  most  skilful  and  learned  men 
in  their  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  men  whose 
character  gives  the  best  security  for  the  pure  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice.  1  almost  feel  ashamed.  Sir,  to 
have  troubled  you  with  such  a  truism  ;  but  the  House  will 
presently  see  the  application  I  am  about  to  make  of  it. 
Sorry  am  I  to  say,  that  our  system  of  judicial  promotion 
sins  in  both  these  particulars.  Government  ought  to  fill 
the  Bench  with  men  taken  from  among  the  most  learned 
lawyers  and  most  accomplished  advocates — men  who  have 
both  knowledge  of  the  depths  of  jurisprudence,  and  sagacity 
to  apply  it — men  who,  from  experience  as  leading  advocates, 
possess  the  power  of  taking  large  and  enlightened  views  of 
questions,  and  of  promptly  seizing  the  bearings  of  a  case. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  error  than  theirs  who  fancy  that 
an  able  advocate  makes  a  bad  Judge;  all  experience  is 
against  it.  The  best  Judges  in  my  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice,^  than  whom  no  man  can 
discharge  his  office  more  excellently  and  efficiently,  have  all 
of  them  been  previously  distinguished  in  the  profession  as 
advocates.  But  not  only  should  the  choice  be  unconfined 
by  the  legal  acquirements  and  professional  habits  of  the  prac- 
titioner ;  there  ought  not  to  be,  in  choosing  Judges  from  the 
Bar,  any  exclusion  or  restriction.     He   alone  ought  to  be 

^  Lord  Tenterden. 
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selected,  in  whom  talent,  integrity,  and  experience  most 
abound,  and  are  best  united.  The  office  of  Judge  is  of  so 
important  and  responsible  a  nature,  that  one  should  suppose 
the  Members  of  Government  would  naturally  require  that 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  their  selection  from 
the  whole  field  of  the  profession — that  they  would  them- 
selves claim  to  have  the  whole  field  open  to  their  choice. 
Who  could  believe  that  a  Ministry  would  not  eagerly  seek 
to  have  all  the  men  before  them,  when  their  object  must 
be  to  choose  the  most  able  and  accomplished  ?  But  although 
this  is  obvious  and  undeniable,  and  although  the  extension 
of  the  Minister's  search  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the 
highest  public  advantage,  as  well  as  the  greatest  relief  to 
him  in  performing  his  trust,  is  it  the  case  that  any  such 
general  and  uncontrolled  choice  is  exercised  ?  Is  all  the 
field  really  open  ?  Are  there  no  portions  of  the  domain 
excluded  from  the  selector's  authority  ?  True,  no  law 
prevents  such  a  search  for  capacity  and  worth  !  True,  the 
doors  of  Westminster  Hall  stand  open  to  the  Minister  !  He 
may  enter  those  gates,  and  choose  the  ablest  and  the  best  man 
there.  Be  his  talent  what  it  may,  be  his  character  what  it 
may,  be  his  party  what  it  may,  no  man  to  whom  the  offer 
is  made  will  refuse  to  be  a  Judge.  But  there  is  a  custom 
above  the  law — a  custom,  in  my  mind,  *  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,'  that  party,  as  well  as 
merit,  must  be  studied  in  these  appointments.  One  half  of 
the  bar  is  thus  excluded  from  the  competition,  for  no  man 
can  be  a  Judge  who  is  not  of  a  particular  party.  Unless  he 
be  the  known  adherent  of  a  certain  system  of  Govern- 
ment,— unless  he  profess  himself  devoted  to  one  scheme  of 
policy, — unless  his  party  happen  to  be  the  party  connected 
with  the  Crown,  or  allied  with  the  Ministry  of  the  day, 
there  is  no  chance  for  him ;  that  man  is  surely  excluded. 
Men  must  be  on  one  side  of  the  great  political  question  to 
become  Judges  ;  and  no  one  may  hope  to  fill  that  dignified 
office,  unless  he  belongs  to  the  side  on  which  courtly  favour 
shines  ;  his  seat  on  the  Bench  must  depend,  generally  speak- 
ing, on  his  supporting  the  leading  principles  of  the  existing 
Administration. 

But  perhaps,  Sir,  I  may  be  carrying  this  distinction  too 
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far,  and  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Ministers  do  not  expect  the 
opinions  of  a  Judge  should  exactly  coincide  with  theirs  in 
political  matters.  Be  it  so  ;  I  stop  not  to  cavil  about  trifles  ;, 
but,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  a  man  belongs 
to  a  party  opposed  to  the  views  of  Government ;  if,  which 
the  best  and  ablest  of  men,  and  the  fittest  for  the  Bench, 
may  well  be,  he  is  known  for  opinions  hostile  to  the 
JNIinistry,  he  can  expect  no  promotion — rather  let  me  say, 
the  country  has  no  chance  of  his  elevation  to  the  Bench, 
whatever  be  his  talents,  or  how  conspicuously  soever  he  may 
shine  in  all  the  most  important  departments  of  his  pro- 
fession. No  one,  1  think,  will  venture  to  deny  this  ;  or,  if  he 
do,  I  defy  him  to  show  me  any  instance  in  the  course  of  the 
last  hundred  years,  of  a  man,  in  party  fetters,  and  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  Government,  being  raised  to  the  Bench. 
No  such  thing  has  taken  place  that  I  know  of  Never  have 
I  heard  of  such  a  thing,  at  least  in  England ;  though  we 
have,  perhaps,  known  instances  of  men  who  have  changed 
their  party,  to  arrive  at  the  heights  of  their  profession.  But 
on  this  subject,  desirous  throughout  of  avoiding  all  offence, 
I  will  not  press — well,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  about  it. 
In  Scotland,  it  is  true,  a  more  liberal  policy  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite^  has 
done  himself  great  honour  by  recommending  Mr.  Gillies, 
Mr.  Cranstoun  (now  Lords  Gillies  and  Corehouse),  and  Mr. 
Clerk  (Lord  Eldin),  all  as  well  known  for  party-men  there 
as  Lord  Eldon  is  here,  though,  unfortunately,  their  party 
has  been  what  is  now  once  more  termed  the  wrong  side, 
but  all  men  of  the  very  highest  eminence  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  law.  Now,  when  I  quote  these  instances  in 
Scotland,  I  want  to  see  examples  of  the  same  sort  in 
England  ;  for  however  great  my  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
people  of  the  north  may  be,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we 
of  the  south  too,  and  our  jurisprudence,  are  of  some  httle 
importance,  and  that  the  administration  of  justice  here  may 
fairly  call  for  some  portion  of  attention.  But,  Sir,  what  is 
our  system  ?  If,  at  the  present  moment,  the  whole  of 
Westminster  Hall  were  to  be  called  upon,  in  the  event  of 
any    vacancy    unfortunately    occurring   among    the  Chief 

1  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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Justices,  to  name  the  man  best  suited  to  fill  it,  to  point 
out  the  individual  whose  talents  and  integrity  best  deserved 
the  situation — whose  judicial  exertions  were  the  most 
likely  to  shed  blessings  on  his  country — can  any  one  doubt 
for  a  moment  whose  name  would  be  echoed  on  every  side  ? 
No ;  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  individual  to 
whom  would  point  the  common  consent  of  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge ;  but  then  he  is  known  as  a  party  man, 
and  all  his  merits,  were  they  even  greater  than  they  are, 
would  be  in  vain  extolled  by  his  profession,  and  in  vain 
desiderated  by  his  country.  I  reprobate  this  mischievous 
system,  by  which  the  empire  loses  the  services  of  some  of 
the  ablest,  the  most  learned,  and  most  honest  men  within  its 
bounds. 

After  a  long  interval  of  various  fortune,  and  filled  with 
vast  events,  but  marked  from  age  to  age  by  a  steady  course 
of  improvement,  we  are  again  called  to  the  grand  labour  of 
surveying  and  amending  our  Laws.  For  this  task  it  well 
becomes  us  to  begird  ourselves,  as  the  honest  representatives 
of  the  people.  Dispatch  and  vigour  are  imperiously  de- 
manded ;  but  that  deliberation,  too,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
which  so  mighty  an  enterprise  requires.  When  we  shall 
have  done  the  work,  we  may  fairly  challenge  the  utmost 
approval  of  our  constituents,  for  in  none  other  have  they  so 
deep  a  stake. 

In  pursuing  the  course  which  I  now  invite  you  to  enter 
upon,  I  avow  that  1  look  for  the  co-operation  of  the  King's 
Government ;  and  on  what  are  my  hopes  founded  ?  JNIen 
gather  not  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles.  But 
that  the  vine  should  no  longer  yield  its  wonted  fruit — that 
the  fig-tree  should  refuse  its  natural  increase — required  a 
miracle  to  strike  it  with  barrenness.  There  are  those  in  the 
present  Ministry,  whose  known  liberal  opinions  have  lately 
been  proclaimed  anew  to  the  world,  and  pledges  have  been 
avouched  for  their  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  State. 
With  them,  others  may  not,  upon  all  subjects,  agree ;  upon 
this,  I  would  fain  hope,  there  will  be  found  little  difference. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  whether  I  have  the  support  of 
the  Ministers   or  no — to  the  House  I  look  with  confident 
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expectation,  that  it  will  control  them,  and  assist  me  ;  if  I 
go  too  far,  checking  my  progress  ;  if  too  fast,  abating  my 
speed  ;  but  heartily  and  honestly  helping  me  in  the  best 
and  greatest  work  which  the  hands  of  the  lawgiver  can 
undertake.  The  course  is  clear  before  us ;  the  race  is 
glorious  to  run.  You  have  the  power  of  sending  your  name 
down  through  all  times,  illustrated  by  deeds  of  higher  fame, 
and  more  useful  import,  than  ever  were  done  within  these 
walls.  You  saw  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age — conqueror 
of  Italy — humbler  of  Germany — terror  of  the  North — saw 
him  account  all  his  matchless  victories  poor,  compared  with 
the  triumph  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to  win — saw  him 
contemn  the  fickleness  of  Fortune,  while,  in  despite  of  her, 
he  could  pronounce  his  memorable  boast,  *  I  shall  go  down 
to  posterity  with  the  Code  in  my  hand  ! '  You  have  van- 
quished him  in  the  field  ;  strive  now  to  rival  him  in  the  sacred 
arts  of  peace !  Outstrip  him  as  a  lawgiver,  whom  in  arms 
you  overcame !  The  lustre  of  the  Regency  will  be  eclipsed 
by  the  more  solid  and  enduring  splendour  of  the  Reign. 
The  praise  which  false  courtiers  feigned  for  our  Edwards  and 
Harrys,  the  Justinians  of  their  day,  will  be  the  just  tribute 
of  the  wise  and  the  good  to  that  Monarch  under  whose  sway 
so  mighty  an  undertaking  shall  be  accomplished.  Of  a 
truth,  the  holders  of  sceptres  are  most  chiefly  to  be  envied 
for  that  they  bestow  the  power  of  thus  conquering,  and 
ruling  thus.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus — it  formed 
part  of  the  glare  in  which  the  perfidies  of  his  earlier 
years  were  lost — that  he  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  left  it 
of  marble ;  a  praise  not  unworthy  a  great  prince,  and  to 
which  the  present  reign  also  has  its  claims.  But  how  much 
nobler  will  be  the  Sovereign's  boast,  when  he  shall  have 
it  to  say,  that  he  found  law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap ;  found 
it  a  sealed  book — left  it  a  living  letter;  found  it  the 
patrimony  of  the  rich— left  it  the  inheritance  of  the  poor ; 
found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression 
— left  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  inno- 
cence !  To  me  much  reflecting  on  these  things,  it  has 
always  seemed  a  worthier  honour  to  be  the  instrument  of 
making  you  bestir  yourselves  in  this  high  matter,  than 
to  enjoy  all  that  office  can  bestow— office,  of  which  the 
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patronage  would  be  an  irksome  incumbrance,  the  emolu- 
ments superfluous  to  one  content  with  the  rest  of  his 
industrious  fellow-citizens,  that  his  own  hands  minister  to 
his  wants  :  And  as  for  the  power  supposed  to  follow  it — 
I  have  lived  near  half  a  century,  and  I  have  learned  that 
power  and  place  may  be  severed.  But  one  power  I  do 
prize ;  that  of  being  the  advocate  of  my  countrymen  here, 
and  their  fellow-labourer  elsewhere,  in  those  things  which 
concern  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  That  power,  I 
know  full  well,  no  government  can  give — no  change  take 
away ! 

I  move  you,  Sir, '  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
issue  a  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  defects,  occasioned 
by  time  and  otherwise,  in  the  Laws  of  this  realm,  and  into 
the  measures  necessary  for  removing  the  same.' 


The  House  of  Commons. 

13th  July,  1830. 

From  Brougham's  speech  against  negro  slavery. 

From  contemplating  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  avoid  the  transition  to 
that  infernal  traffic,  alike  the  scourge  of  Africa  and 
America,  the  disgrace  of  the  old  world  and  the  curse  of 
the  new,  from  which  so  much  wretchedness  has  flowed.  It  is 
most  shocking  to  reflect  that  its  ravages  are  still  abroad, 
desolating  the  earth.  I  do  not  rate  the  importation  into  the 
Brazils  too  high,  when  I  put  it  at  100,000  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Gracious  God !  When  we  recollect  that 
the  number  of  seventy-three  capital  punishments,  among 
which  are  but  two  or  three  for  murder,  in  a  population  of 
twelve  millions,  excites  our  just  horror  in  England,  what 
shall  we  say  of  100,000  capital  crimes,  committed  by  a 
handful  of  desperate  men,  every  one  of  which  involves 
and  implies  rapine,  fraud,  murder,  torture,  in  frightful 
abundance  ?  And  yet  we  must  stand  by  and  see  such 
enormities  perpetrated  without  making  any  remonstrance, 
or  even  urging  any  representation  I     By  the  Treaty  with 
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Portugal,  it  is  true,  no  such  crimes  can  henceforth  be 
repeated,  for  this  year  the  traffic  is  to  cease,  and  the  mutual 
right  of  search  is  given  to  the  vessels  of  both  nations,  the 
only  possible  security  for  the  abolition  being  effectual. 
But  there  is  another  country  nearer  to  us  in  position 
and  in  habits  of  intercourse  more  familiar,  one  of  far 
more  importance  for  the  authority  of  its  example,  in 
which  the  Slave  Trade  still  flourishes  in  most  portentous 
vigour,  although  denounced  by  the  law,  and  visited  with 
infamous  punishment :  the  dominions  of  the  Monarch  who 
calls  himself  '  Most  Christian,'  and  refuses  the  only  measure 
that  can  put  such  wholesale  iniquity  down.  There  it 
must  thrive  as  long  as  groundless  national  jealousies  prevent 
the  right  of  search  from  being  mutually  conceded.  Let  us 
hope  that  so  foul  a  stain  on  the  character  of  so  great  a 
nation  will  soon  be  wiped  away ;  that  the  people  who  now 
take  the  lead  of  all  others  in  the  march  of  liberty,  will  cast 
far  from  their  camp  this  unclean  thing, — by  all  lovers  of 
freedom  most  abhorred.  I  have  heard  with  amazement 
some  thoughtless  men  say,  that  the  French  cannot  enjoy 
liberty,  because  they  are  unused  to  it.  I  protest  before  God 
I  could  point  to  no  nation  more  worthy  of  freedom,  or 
which  knows  better  how  to  use  it,  how  to  gain  it,  how  to 
defend  it.  I  turn  mth  a  grateful  heart  to  contemplate  the 
glorious  spectacle  now  exhibited  in  Franch  of  patriotism,  of 
undaunted  devotion  to  liberty,  of  firm  yet  temperate  resist- 
ance to  arbitrary  power.  It  is  animating  to  every  beholder  ; 
it  is  encouraging  to  all  freemen  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  not  be  lost  on  the  Bourbon 
IVlonarch  and  his  Councillors ;  for  the  sake  of  France  and 
of  England,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Bourbon  Princes  themselves,  I  pray  that  they  may  be  wise 
in  time,  and  yield  to  the  wish,  the  determination  of  their 
people ;  I  pray,  that,  bending  before  the  coming  breeze,  the 
gathering  storm  may  not  sweep  them  away !  But  of  one 
thing  I  would  warn  that  devoted  race  ;  let  them  not  flatter 
themselves  that  by  trampling  upon  liberty  in  France,  they 
can  escape  either  the  abhorrence  of  man  or  the  Divine 
wrath  for  the  execrable  traffic  in  Slaves,  carried  on  under 
their  flag,  and  flourishing  under  their  sway  in  America.     I 
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will  tell  their  ghostly  councillors,  in  the  language  of  a  book 
with  which  they  ought  to  be  famihar — '  Behold,  obedience 
is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.' 
To  what  should  they  lend  an  ear  ?  To  the  commands  of  a 
God  who  loves  mercy,  and  will  punish  injustice,  and  abhors 
blood,  and  will  surely  avenge  it  upon  their  heads ;  nothing 
the  less  because  their  patronage  of  Slavery  in  distant  climes 
is  matched  by  their  hatred  of  liberty  at  home.  Sir,  I  have 
done.  I  trust  that  at  length  the  time  is  come  when  Parlia- 
ment will  no  longer  bear  to  be  told,  that  Slave-owners  are 
the  best  law-givers  on  slavery ;  no  longer  allow  an  appeal 
from  the  British  public,  to  such  communities  as  those  in 
which  the  Smiths  and  the  Grimsdalls  are  persecuted  to 
death,  for  teaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Negroes  ;  and  the 
Mosses  holden  in  affectionate  respect  for  torture  and 
murder:  no  longer  suffer  our  voice  to  roll  across  the 
Atlantic  in  empty  warnings  and  fruitless  orders.  Tell  me 
not  of  rights — talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  Planter  in 
his  Slaves.  I  deny  the  right — I  acknowledge  not  the 
property.  The  principles,  the  feelings  of  our  common 
nature,  rise  in  rebelhon  against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to 
the  understanding  or  to  the  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same 
that  rejects  it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction 
such  a  claim !  There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enactments  of 
human  codes — the  same  throughout  the  world,  the  same  in 
all  times — such  as  it  was  before  the  daring  genius  of 
Columbus  pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one 
world  the  sources  of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge ;  to 
another,  all  unutterable  woes  ; — such  it  is  at  this  day :  it  is 
the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man  ; 
and  by  that  law,  unchangeable  and  eternal,  while  men 
despise  fraud,  and  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  will 
reject  with  indignation  the  wild  and  guilty  phantasy,  that 
man  can  hold  property  in  man  !  Tn  vain  you  appeal  to 
treaties,  to  covenants  between  nations  :  the  covenants  of  the 
Almighty,  whether  the  Old  covenant  or  the  New,  denounce 
such  unholy  pretensions.  To  those  laws  did  they  of  old 
refer  who  maintained  the  African  trade.  Such  treaties  did 
they  cite,  and  not  untruly  ;  for  by  one  shameful  compact  you 
bartered  the  glories   of  Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in  blood. 
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Yet,  in  despite  of  law  and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is 
now  destroyed,  and  its  votaries  put   to   death  like  other 
pirates.     How  came  this  change  to  pass  ?     Not,  assuredly, 
by  Parliament  leading  the  way ;  but  the  country  at  length 
awoke ;    the  indignation   of   the  people    was   kindled ;    it 
descended  in  thunder,  and  smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered 
its  guilty  profits  to  the  winds.     Now,  then,  let  the  Planters 
beware — let  their  Assemblies  beware  —let  the  Government 
at  home  beware — let  the  Parliament  beware !     The   same 
country  is   once  more  awake, — awake  to  the  condition  of 
Negro  Slavery  ;  the  same  indignation  kindles  in  the  bosom 
of  the   same  people ;    the    same    cloud    is   gathering    that 
annihilated  the  Slave  Trade ;  and,  if  it  shall  descend  again, 
they,  on  whom  its  crash  may  fall,  will    not   be  destroyed 
before  I  have  warned  them  :  but  I  pray  that  their  destruc- 
tion may  turn  away  from  us  the  more  terrible  judgments  of 
God  !   1  therefore  move  you,  '  That  this  House  do  resolve,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period  of  the  next  Session,  to  take  into 
its   serious    consideration   the   state   of  the   Slaves   in   the 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  the  mitigation  and 
final  abolition  of  their  Slavery,  and  more  especially  in  order 
to  the  amendment  of  the  administration  of  justice  within 
the  same.' 

The  House  of  Lords. 
1th  October,  1831. 

From  Brougham's  speech  in  support  of  the  Bill  for  Parliamentary 
Reform.     The  Bill  was  rejected  by  forty-one  votes  on  this  occasion. 

As  long  as  a  member  of  Parliament  really  represents 
any  body  of  his  countrymen,  be  they  freeholders,  or  copy- 
holders, or  leaseholders — as  long  as  he  represents  the  house- 
holders in  any  considerable  town — and  is  in  either  way  J 
deputed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  a  portion  of  the  ^ 
community,  and  is  always  answerable  to  those  who  delegate 
him — so  long  has  he  a  participation  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  state,  whereof  his  constituents  form  a  portion ;  so 
long  may  he  justly  act  as  representing  the  whole  com- 
munity, having,  with  his  particular  electors,  only  a  general 
coincidence  of  views  upon  national  questions,  and  a  rigorous 
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coincidence  where  their  special  interests  are  concerned.  But 
if  he  is  delegated  by  a  single  man,  and  not  by  a  county  or  a 
town,  he  does  not  represent  the  people  of  England ;  he  is  a 
jobber,  sent  to  Parliament  to  do  his  own  or  his  patron's 
work.  But  then  we  are  told,  and  with  singular  exultation, 
how  many  great  men  have  found  their  way  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  this  channel.  My  Lords,  are  we,  because 
the  only  road  to  a  place  is  unclean,  not  to  travel  it  ?  If  I 
cannot  get  into  Parliament,  where  I  may  render  the  state 
good  service,  by  any  other  means,  I  will  go  that  way, 
defiling  myself  as  little  as  I  can,  either  by  the  filth  of  the 
passage,  or  the  indifferent  company  I  may  travel  with.  I 
won't  bribe ;  I  won't  job,  to  get  in  ;  but  if  it  be  the  only 
path  open,  I  will  use  it  for  the  public  good.  But  those  who 
indulge  in  this  argument  about  great  men  securing  seats,  do 
not,  I  remark,  take  any  account  of  the  far  greater  numbers 
of  very  little  men  who  thus  find  their  way  into  Parliament, 
to  do  all  manner  of  public  mischief.  A  few  are,  no  doubt, 
independent ;  but  many  are  as  docile,  as  disciplined  in  the 
evolutions  of  debate,  as  any  troops  the  noble  Duke  had  at 
Waterloo.  One  borough  proprietor  is  well  remembered, 
who  would  display  his  forces,  command  them  in  person, 
carry  them  over  from  one  flank  to  the  other,  or  draw  them 
off  altogether,  and  send  them  to  take  the  field  against  the 
larks  at  Dunstable,  that  he  might  testify  his  displeasure. 
When  conflicting  bodies  are  pretty  nearly  matched,  the 
evolutions  of  such  a  corps  decide  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
noble  Duke^  remembers  how  doubtful  even  the  event  of 
Waterloo  might  have  been  had  Grouchy  come  up  in  time> 
Accordingly,  the  fortunate  leader  of  that  parliamentary 
force  raised  himself  to  an  Earldom  and  two  Lord-Lieu- 
tenancies, and  obtained  titles  and  blue  ribbands  for  others 
of  his  family,  who  now  fill  most  respectable  stations  in  this 
House. 

The  system,  we  are  told,  works  well,  because,  notwith- 
standing the  manner  of  its  election,  the  House  of  Commons 
sometimes  concurs  immediately  in  opinion  with  the  people  ; 
and,  in  the  long  run,  is  seldom  found  to  counteract  it.  Yet 
sometimes,  and  on  several  of  the  most  momentous  questions,, 

1  Wellington. 
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the  run  has,  indeed,  been  a  very  long  one.  The  Slave 
Trade  continued  to  be  the  signal  disgrace  of  the  country, 
the  unutterable  opprobrium  of  the  EngHsh  name,  for  many 
years  after  it  had  been  denounced  in  Parliament,  and  con- 
demned by  the  people  all  in  one  voice.  Think  you  this 
foul  stain  could  have  so  long  survived,  in  a  reformed 
Parliament,  the  prodigious  eloquence  of  my  venerable 
friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the  unanimous  reprobation 
of  the  country  ?  The  American  war  might  have  been 
commenced,  and  even  for  a  year  or  two  persevered  in, 
for,  though  most  unnatural,  it  was  at  first  not  unpopular. 
But  could  it  have  lasted  beyond  1778,  had  the  voice  of  the 
people  been  heard  in  their  own  House  ?  The  French  war, 
which  in  those  days  I  used  to  think  a  far  more  natural 
contest,  having  in  my  youth  leant  to  the  alarmist  party, 
might  possibly  have  continued  some  years.  But  if  the 
Representation  of  the  country  had  been  reformed,  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sound  views  of  the 
noble  EarP  and  the  immortal  eloquence  of  my  right 
honourable  friend,"  whose  great  spirit,  now  freed  from  the 
coil  of  this  world,  may  be  permitted  to  look  down  com- 
placent upon  the  near  accomplishment  of  his  patriotic 
desires,  would  have  been  very  differently  listened  to  in  a 
Parliament  unbiassed  by  selfish  interests ;  and  of  one  thing 
I  am  as  certain  as  that  I  stand  here — that  ruinous  warfare 
never  could  have  lasted  a  day  beyond  the  arrival  of 
Buonaparte's  letter  in  1800. 

But  still  it  is  said  public  opinion  finds  its  way  more  speedily 
into  Parliament  upon  great  and  interesting  emergencies.  How 
does  it  so  ?  By  a  mode  contrary  to  the  whole  principles  of 
representative  Government, — by  sudden,  direct,  and  dan- 
gerous impulses.  The  fundamental  principle  of  our  con- 
stitution, the  great  political  discovery  of  modern  times — 
that,  indeed,  which  enables  a  state  to  combine  extent  with 
liberty, — the  system  of  representation,  consists  altogether  in 
the  perfect  delegation  by  the  people,  of  their  rights  and  the 
care  of  their  interests,  to  those  who  are  to  deliberate  and  to 
act  for  them.  It  is  not  a  delegation  which  shall  make  the 
representative  a  mere  organ  of  the  passing  will,  or  momen- 
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tary  opinion,  of  his  constituents. — I  am  aware,  my  Lords, 
that  in  pursuing  this  important  topic,  I  may  lay  myself  open 
to  uncandid  inference,  touching  the  present  state  of  the 
country ;  but  I  feel  sure  no  such  unfair  advantage  will  be 
taken,  for  my  whole  argument  upon  the  national  enthusiasm 
for  Reform  rests  upon  the  known  fact  that  it  is  the 
growth  of  half  a  century,  and  not  of  a  few  months ;  and, 
according  to  the  soundest  views  of  representative  legislation, 
there  ought  to  be  a  general  coincidence  between  the  conduct 
of  the  delegate  and  the  sentiments  of  the  electors.  Now, 
when  the  public  voice,  for  want  of  a  regular  and  legitimate 
organ,  makes  itself,  from  time  to  time,  heard  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  it  is  by  a  direct  interposition  of  the 
people,  not  in  the  way  of  a  delegated  trust,  to  make  the 
laws — and  every  such  occasion  presents,  in  truth,  an 
instance  where  the  defects  of  our  elective  system  introduce 
a  recurrence  to  the  old  and  barbarous  schemes  of  Govern- 
ment, known  in  the  tribes  and  centuries  of  Rome,  or  the 
assemblies  of  Attica.  It  is  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
faults  of  a  system  which  suffers  a  cruel  grievance  to  exist, 
or  a  ruinous  war  to  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the 
public  opinion  has  condemned  it,  that  some  occasions  arise 
when  the  excess  of  the  abuse  brings  about  a  violent  remedy, 
or  some  revolutionary  shock,  threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  whole. 

But  it  works  well !  Then  why  does  the  table  groan  with 
the  petitions  against  it,  of  all  that  people,  for  whose  interests 
there  is  any  use  in  it  working  at  all  ?  Why  did  the  country, 
at  the  last  election,  without  exception,  wherever  they  had 
the  franchise,  return  members  commissioned  to  complain  of 
it,  and  amend  it  ?  Why  were  its  own  produce,  the  men 
chosen  under  it,  found  voting  against  it  by  unexampled  ma- 
jorities ?  Of  eighty- two  English  county  members,  seventy- 
six  have  pronounced  sentence  upon  it,  and  they  are  joined 
by  all  the  representatives  of  cities  and  of  great  towns. 

It  works  well !  Whence,  then,  the  phenomenon  of 
Political  Unions, — of  the  people  everywhere  forming  them- 
selves into  Associations  to  put  down  a  system  which  you 
say  well  serves  their  interests  ?  Whence  the  congregating 
of  150,000  men  in  one  place,  the  whole  adult  male  popula- 
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tion  of  two  or  three  counties,  to  speak  the  language  of  dis- 
content, and  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes  ?  I  am  one  who 
never  have  either  used  the  language  of  intimidation,  or 
will  ever  suffer  it  to  be  used  towards  me ;  but  I  also  am  one 
who  regard  those  indications  with  unspeakable  anxiety. 
AVith  all  respect  for  those  assemblages,  and  for  the  honesty 
of  the  opinions  they  entertain,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  declare, 
as  an  honest  man,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  as  a  Magistrate, 
nay,  as  standing,  by  virtue  of  my  office,  at  the  head  of  the 
magistracy,  that  a  resolution  not  to  pay  the  King's  taxes  is 
unlawful.  When  I  contemplate  the  fact,  I  am  assured  that 
not  above  a  few  thousands  of  those  nearest  the  chairman 
could  know  for  what  it  was  they  held  up  their  hands. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  too  much  reason  to  think  that 
the  rest  would  have  acted  as  they  did,  had  they  heard  all 
that  passed.  My  hope  and  trust  is,  that  these  men  and  their 
leaders  will  maturely  re-consider  the  subject.  There  are  no 
bounds  to  the  application  of  such  a  power  ;  the  difficulty  of 
counteracting  it  is  extreme  ;  and  as  it  may  be  exerted  on 
whatever  question  has  the  leading  interest,  and  every 
question  in  succession  is  felt  as  of  exclusive  importance, 
the  use  of  the  power  I  am  alluding  to,  really  threatens  to 
resolve  all  Government,  and  even  society  itself,  into  its 
elements.  I  know  the  risk  I  run  of  giving  offence  by  what 
I  am  saying.  To  me,  accused  of  worshipping  the  democracy, 
here  is  indeed  a  tempting  occasion,  if  in  that  charge  there 
were  the  shadow  of  truth.  Before  the  great  idol,  the  Jug- 
gernaut, with  his  150,000  priests,  I  might  prostrate  myself 
advantageously.  But  I  am  bound  to  do  my  duty,  and  speak 
the  truth  ;  of  such  an  assembly  I  cannot  approve ;  even  its 
numbers  obstruct  discussion,  and  tend  to  put  the  peace  in 
danger, — coupled  with  such  a  combination  against  payment 
of  taxes,  it  is  illegal ;  it  is  intolerable  under  any  form  of 
Government ;  and  as  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  people 
themselves,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  which  brought  them 
together,  I  feel  solicitous,  on  every  account,  to  bring  such 
proceedings  to  an  end. 

But,  my  Lords,  it  is  for  us  to  ponder  these  things  well ; 
they  are  material  facts  in  our  present  inquiry.  Under  a 
system  of  real  representation,  in  a  country  where  the  people 
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possessed  the  only  safe  and  legitimate  channel  for  making 
linown  their  wishes  and  their  complaints,  a  Parliament  of  their 
own  choosing,  such  combinations  would  be  useless.  Indeed, 
they  must  always  be  mere  hrutum  fulmen^  unless  where 
they  are  very  general ;  and  where  they  are  general,  they 
both  indicate  the  universality  of  the  grievance  and  the 
determination  to  have  redress.  Where  no  safety-valve  is 
provided  for  popular  discontent,  to  prevent  an  explosion 
that  may  shiver  the  machine  in  pieces — where  the  people — 
and  by  the  people,  I  repeat,  I  mean  the  middle  classes,  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  country,  the  glory  of  the 
British  name — where  this  most  important  order  of  the  com- 
munity are  without  a  regular  and  systematic  communica- 
tion with  the  legislature — where  they  are  denied  the  consti- 
tution which  is  their  birthright,  and  refused  a  voice  in 
naming  those  who  are  to  make  the  laws  they  must  obey — 
impose  the  taxes  they  must  pay, — and  control,  without 
appeal,  their  persons  as  well  as  properties — where  they  feel 
the  load  of  such  grievances,  and  feel  too,  the  power  they 
possess,  moral,  intellectual,  and,  let  me  add,  without  the 
imputation  of  a  threat,  physical — then,  and  only  then,  are 
their  combinations  formidable  ;  when  they  are  armed  by  their 
wrongs,  far  more  formidable  than  any  physical  force — then, 
and  only  then,  they  become  invincible. 

Do  you  ask  w^hat,  in  these  circumstances,  we  ought  to 
■do  ?  I  answer,  simply  our  duty.  If  there  were  no  such 
combinations  in  existence — no  symptom  of  popular  excite- 
ment— if  not  a  man  had  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the 
existing  system,  we  should  be  bound  to  seek  and  to  seize 
any  means  of  furthering  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
with  kindness,  with  consideration,  with  the  firmness,  cer- 
tainly, but  with  the  prudence  also,  of  statesmen.  How 
much  more  are  we  bound  to  conciliate  a  great  nation, 
anxiously  panting  for  their  rights — to  hear  respectfully  their 
prayers — to  entertain  the  measure  of  their  choice  with  an 
honest  inclination  to  do  it  justice  ;  and  if,  while  we  approve 
its  principle,  we  yet  dislike  some  of  its  details,  and  deem 
them  susceptible  of  modification,  surely  we  ought,  at  any 
rate,  not  to  reject  their  prayers  for  it  with  insult.  God 
forbid  we  should  so  treat  the  people's  desire ;  but  I  do  fear 
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that  a  determination  is  taken  not  to  entertain  it  with  calm- 
ness and  impartiality. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  asked  what  great  practical  benefits  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  measure  ?  And  is  it  no  benefit  to  have  the 
Government  strike  its  roots  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  ? 
Is  it  no  benefit  to  have  a  calm  and  deliberative,  but  a  real 
organ  of  the  public  opinion,  by  which  its  course  may  be 
known,  and  its  influence  exerted  upon  State  affairs  regularly 
and  temperately,  instead  of  acting  convulsively,  and  as  it 
were  by  starts  and  shocks  ?  I  will  only  appeal  to  one 
advantage,  which  is  as  certain  to  result  from  this  salutary 
improvement  of  our  system,  as  it  is  certain  that  I  am 
addressing  your  Lordships.  A  noble  EarP  inveighed 
strongly  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  Press  ;  complained 
of  its  insolence ;  and  asserted  that  there  was  no  tyranny 
more  intolerable  than  that  which  its  conductors  now  exer- 
cised. It  is  most  true,  that  the  Press  has  great  influence, 
but  equally  true,  that  it  derives  this  influence  from  express- 
ing, more  or  less  correctly,  the  opinion  of  the  country.  Let 
it  run  counter  to  the  prevailing  course,  and  its  power  is  at 
an  end.  But  I  will  also  admit  that,  going  in  the  same 
general  direction  with  public  opinion,  the  Press  is  often- 
times armed  with  too  much  power  in  particular  instances ; 
and  such  power  is  always  liable  to  be  abused.  But  I  will 
tell  the  noble  Earl  upon  what  foundation  this  overgrown 
power  is  built.  The  Press  is  now  the  only  organ  of  public 
opinion.  This  title  it  assumes  ;  but  it  is  not  by  usurpation  ; 
it  is  rendered  legitimate  by  the  defects  of  your  Parliamentary 
constitution  ;  it  is  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  real  representa- 
tion. The  periodical  Press  is  the  rival  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  it  is,  and  it  will  be,  the  successful  rival,  as 
long  as  that  House  does  not  represent  the  people — but  not 
one  day  longer.  If  ever  I  felt  confident  in  any  prediction, 
it  is  in  this,  that  the  restoration  of  Parliament  to  its  legiti- 
mate office  of  representing  truly  the  public  opinion  will 
overthrow  the  tyranny  of  which  noble  Lords  are  so  ready  to 
complain,  who,   by  keeping  out   the   lawful  sovereign,  in 
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truth,  support  the  usurper.  It  is  you  who  have  placed  this 
unlawful  authority  on  a  rock  :  pass  the  Bill,  it  is  built  on  a 
quicksand.  Let  but  the  country  have  a  full  and  free  repre- 
sentation, and  to  that  will  men  look  for  the  expression 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  Press  will  no  more  be  able  to 
dictate,  as  now,  when  none  else  can  speak  the  sense  of  the 
people.  Will  its  influence  wholly  cease  ?  God  forbid  !  Its 
just  influence  will  continue,  but  confined  within  safe  and 
proper  bounds.  It  will  continue,  long  may  it  continue,  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  public  men — to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings even  of  a  reformed  legislature — to  watch  the  people 
themselves — a  safe,  an  innoxious,  a  useful  instrument,  to  en- 
lighten and  improve  mankind  !  But  its  overgrown  power — 
its  assumption  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation — its 
pretension  to  dictate  and  to  command,  will  cease  with  the 
abuse  upon  which  alone  it  is  founded,  and  will  be  swept 
away,  together  with  the  other  creatures  of  the  same  abuse, 
which  now  '  fright  our  Isle  from  its  propriety.' 

Those  portentous  appearances,  the  growth  of  later  times, 
those  figures  that  stalk  abroad,  of  unknown  stature  and 
strange  form — unions  and  leagues,  and  musterings  of  men 
in  myriads,  and  conspiracies  against  the  Exchequer ;  whence 
do  they  spring,  and  how  come  they  to  haunt  our  shores  ? 
What  power  engendered  those  uncouth  shapes,  what  multi- 
plied the  monstrous  births  till  they  people  the  land  ?  Trust 
me,  the  same  power  which  called  into  frightful  existence, 
and  armed  with  resistless  force,  the  Irish  volunteers  of  1782 
— the  same  power  which  rent  in  twain  your  empire,  and 
raised  up  thirteen  republics — the  same  power  which  created 
the  Catholic  Association,  and  gave  it  Ireland  for  a  portion. 
What  power  is  that  ?  Justice  denied — rights  withheld — 
wrongs  perpetrated — the  force  which  common  injuries  lend 
to  millions — the  wickedness  of  using  the  sacred  trust  of 
Government  as  a  means  of  indulging  private  caprice — the 
idiotcy  of  treating  Englishmen  like  the  children  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands — the  phrensy  of  believing,  or  making 
believe,  that  the  adults  of  the  nineteenth  century  can 
be  led  like  children,  or  driven  like  barbarians !  This  it  is 
that  has  conjured  up  the  strange  sights  at  which  we  now 
stand  aghast  I     And   shall   we   persist    in  the   fatal   error 
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of  combating  the  giant  progeny,  instead  of  extirpating 
the  execrable  parent  ?  Good  God  !  Will  men  never  learn 
■wisdom,  even  from  their  own  experience  ?  Will  they  never 
believe,  till  it  be  too  late,  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent 
immoderate  desires  being  formed,  aye,  and  unjust  demands 
enforced,  is  to  grant  in  due  season  the  moderate  request  of 
justice  ?  You  stand,  my  Lords,  on  the  brink  of  a  great 
event ;  you  are  in  the  crisis  of  a  whole  nation's  hopes  and 
fears.  An  awful  importance  hangs  over  your  decision. 
Pause,  ere  you  plunge  !  There  may  not  be  any  retreat ! 
It  behoves  you  to  shape  your  conduct  by  the  mighty 
occasion. 

We  stand  in  a  truly  critical  position.  If  we  reject  the 
Bill,  through  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  intimidated,  we 
may  lead  the  life  of  retirement  and  quiet,  but  the  hearts  of 
the  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  gone  for  ever ;  their 
affections  are  estranged  ;  we  and  our  order  and  its  privileges 
are  the  objects  of  the  people's  hatred,  as  the  only  obstacles 
which  stand  between  them  and  the  gratification  of  their 
most  passionate  desire.  The  whole  body  of  the  Aristocracy 
must  expect  to  share  this  fate,  and  be  exposed  to  feelings 
such  as  these.  For  I  hear  it  constantly  said,  that  the 
Bill  is  rejected  by  all  the  Aristocracy.  P'avour,  and  a  good 
number  of  supporters,  our  adversaries  allow  it  has  among 
the  people  ;  the  Ministers,  too,  are  for  it ;  but  the  Aristo- 
cracy, say  they,  is  strenuously  opposed  to  it.  I  broadly 
deny  this  silly,  thoughtless  assertion.  What,  my  Lords ! 
the  Aristocracy  set  themselves  in  a  mass  against  the 
people — they  who  sprang  from  the  people — are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  people — are  supported  by  the  people — 
are  the  natural  chiefs  of  the  people  !  2Viey  set  themselves 
against  the  people,  for  whom  Peers  are  ennobled — Bishops 
consecrated — Kings  anointed — the  people  to  serve  whom 
Parliament  itself  has  an  existence,  and  the  Monarchy  and 
all  its  institutions  are  constituted,  and  without  whom  none 
of  them  could  exist  for  an  hour !  The  assertion  of  un- 
reflecting men  is  too  monstrous  to  be  endured — as  a 
member  of  this  House,  1  deny  it  with  indignation.  I 
repel  it  with  scorn,  as  a  calumny   upon  us  all.     And  yet 
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are  there  those  who  even  within  these  walls  speak  of  the 
Bill  augmenting  so  much  the  strength  of  the  democracy, 
as  to  endanger  the  other  orders  of  the  State ;  and  so  they 
charge  its  authors  with  promoting  anarchy  and  rapine. 
Why,  my  Lords,  have  its  authors  to  fear  from  democratic 
spoliation  ?  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  members  of  the 
present  Cabinet,  who  possess,  one  or  two  of  them  alone,  far 
more  property  than  any  two  administrations  within  my 
recoUection :  and  all  of  them  have  ample  wealth.  I  need 
hardly  say,  I  include  not  myself,  who  have  little  or  none. 
But  even  of  myself  I  will  say,  that  whatever  I  have 
depends  on  the  stability  of  existing  institutions  ;  and  it  is  as 
dear  to  me  as  the  princely  possessions  of  any  amongst  you. 
Permit  me  to  say,  that,  in  becoming  a  member  of  your 
House,  I  staked  my  all  on  the  aristocratic  institutions 
of  the  State.  I  abandoned  certain  wealth,  a  large  income, 
and  much  real  power  in  the  State,  for  an  office  of  great 
trouble,  heavy  responsibility,  and  very  uncertain  duration. 
I  say,  I  gave  up  substantial  power  for  the  shadow  of  it, 
and  for  distinction  depending  upon  accident.  1  quitted 
the  elevated  station  of  representative  for  Yorkshire,  and 
a  leading  member  of  the  Commons.  I  descended  from  a 
position  quite  lofty  enough  to  gratify  any  man's  ambition  ; 
and  my  lot  became  bound  up  in  the  stability  of  this  House. 
Then,  have  I  not  a  right  to  throw  myself  on  your  justice, 
and  to  desire  that  you  will  not  put  in  jeopardy  all  1 
have  now  left  ? 

But  the  populace  only,  the  rabble,  the  ignoble  vulgar, 
are  for  the  Bill !  Then  what  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal  of  England  ?  What  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ? 
What  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ?  (Cries  of  Order  from  the 
Opposition.)  I  am  aware  it  is  irregular  in  any  noble  lord 
that  is  a  friend  to  the  measure ;  its  adversaries  are  patiently 
suffered  to  call  Peers  even  by  their  christian  and  surnames. 
Then  I  shall  be  as  regular  as  they  were,  and  ask,  does  my 
friend  John  Russell,  my  friend  William  Cavendish,  my 
friend  Harry  Vane,  belong  to  the  mob,  or  to  the  Aristocracy  ? 
Have  they  no  possessions  ?  Are  they  modern  names  ?  Are 
they  wanting  in  Norman  blood,  or  whatever  else  you  pride 
yourselves  on  ?     The  idea  is  too  ludicrous  to  be  seriously 
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refuted; — that  the  Bill  is  only  a  favourite  with  the  de- 
mocracy, is  a  delusion  so  wild  as  to  point  a  man's  destiny 
towards  St.  Luke's.  Yet  many,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
by  dint  of  constantly  repeating  the  same  cry,  or  hearing  it 
repeated,  have  almost  made  themselves  believe  that  none  of 
the  nobility  are  for  the  measure.  A  noble  friend  of  mine 
has  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  list  of  Peers,  opposing 
and  supporting  it,  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  their  creation, 
and  the  result  is  somewhat  remarkable.  A  large  majority 
of  the  Peers,  created  before  Mr.  Pitt's  time,  are  for  the  Bill ; 
the  bulk  of  those  against  it  are  of  recent  creation ;  and  if 
you  divide  the  whole  into  two  classes,  those  ennobled  before 
the  reign  of  George  III.  and  those  since,  of  the  former, 
fifty-six  are  friends,  and  only  twenty-one  enemies  of  the 
Reform.  So  much  for  the  vain  and  saucy  boast,  that  the 
real  nobility  of  the  country  are  against  Reform.  I  have 
dwelt  upon  this  matter  more  than  its  intrinsic  importance 
deserves,  only  through  my  desire  to  set  right  the  fact,  and 
to  vindicate  the  ancient  Aristocracy  from  a  most  groundless 
imputation. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  disguise  the  intense  solicitude 
which  1  feel  for  the  event  of  this  debate,  because  I  know 
full  well  that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  involved  in  the 
issue.  I  cannot  look  without  dismay  at  the  rejection  of  the 
measure.  But  grievous  as  may  be  the  consequences  of  a 
temporary  defeat — temporary  it  can  only  be ;  for  its  ulti- 
mate, and  even  speedy  success,  is  certain.  Nothing  can  now 
stop  it.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  even 
if  the  present  Ministers  were  driven  from  the  helm,  any  one 
could  steer  you  through  the  troubles  which  surround  you, 
without  Reform.  But  our  successors  would  take  up  the 
task  in  circumstances  far  less  auspicious.  Under  them,  you 
would  be  fain  to  grant  a  Bill,  compared  with  which,  the  one 
we  now  proffer  you  is  moderate  indeed.  Hear  the  parable 
of  the  Sybil ;  for  it  conveys  a  wise  and  wholesome  moral. 
She  now  appears  at  your  gate,  and  offers  you  mildly  the 
volumes — the  precious  volumes — of  wisdom  and  peace.  The 
price  she  asks  is  reasonable ;  to  restore  the  franchise,  which, 
without  any  bargain,  you  ought  voluntarily  to  give:  you 
refuse   her  terms — her   moderate  terms, — she  darkens  the 
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porch  no  longer.  But  soon,  for  you  cannot  do  without  her 
wares,  you  call  her  back ; —  again  she  comes,  but  with 
diminished  treasures ;  the  leaves  of  the  book  are  in  part 
torn  away  by  lawless  hands,  —in  part  defaced  with  characters 
of  blood.  But  the  prophetic  maid  has  risen  in  her  demands 
— it  is  Parliaments  by  the  Year — it  is  Vote  by  the  Ballot — 
it  is  Suffrage  by  the  Million  !  From  this  you  turn  away 
indignant,  and  for  tlie  second  time  she  departs.  Beware  of 
her  third  coming ;  for  the  treasure  you  must  have  ;  and  what 
price  she  may  next  demand,  who  shall  tell  ?  It  may  even 
be  the  mace  which  rests  upon  that  woolsack.  What  may 
follow  your  course  of  obstinacy,  if  persisted  in,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  predict,  nor  do  I  wish  to  conjecture.  But 
this  1  know  full  well,  that,  as  sure  as  man  is  mortal,  and  to 
err  is  human,  justice  deferred  enhances  the  price  at  which 
you  must  purchase  safety  and  peace ; — nor  can  you  expect 
to  gather  in  another  crop  than  they  did  who  went  before 
you,  if  you  persevere  in  their  utterly  abominable  husbandry, 
of  sowing  injustice  and  reaping  rebellion. 

But  among  the  awful  considerations  that  now  bow  down 
my  mind,  there  is  one  which  stands  pre-eminent  above  the 
rest.  You  are  the  highest  judicature  in  the  realm  ;  you  sit 
here  as  judges,  and  decide  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal, 
without  appeal.  It  is  a  judge's  first  duty  never  to  pronounce 
sentence,  in  the  most  trifling  case,  without  hearing.  Will 
you  make  this  the  exception  ?  Are  you  really  prepared  to 
determine,  but  not  to  hear  the  mighty  cause  upon  which  a 
nation's  hopes  and  fears  hang  ?  You  are.  Then  beware  of 
your  decision !  Rouse  not,  1  beseech  you,  a  peace-loving, 
but  a  resolute  people ;  alienate  not  from  your  body  the 
affections  of  a  whole  empire.  As  your  friend,  as  the  friend 
of  my  order,  as  the  friend  of  my  country,  as  the  faithful 
servant  of  my  Sovereign,  I  counsel  you  to  assist  with  your 
uttermost  efforts  in  preserving  the  peace,  and  upholding  and 
perpetuating  the  Constitution.  Therefore,  I  pray  and  I 
exhort  you  not  to  reject  this  measure.  By  all  you  hold 
most  dear, — by  all  the  ties  that  bind  every  one  of  us  to  our 
common  order  and  our  common  country,  I  solemnly  adjure 
you, — I  warn  you, — I  implore  you, — yea,  on  my  bended 
knees,  I  supplicate  you — Reject  not  this  Bill  ! 
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(1788-1850) 

IT  was  said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  he  could  play  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  fiddler  upon  his  violin.  It  rendered  whatever  tune 
it  suited  him  to  ask  for.  Constant  practice  bad  won  him  a  perfect  and 
immediate  response.  He  was  as  familiar  with  the  House  as  a  man  is 
with  an  old  slipper  or  an  old  coat,  for  he  had  been  through  every  mood 
in  it,  and  knew  its  dimensions,  possibilities,  and  the  little  secrets  of  its 
daily  wear.  When  we  study  his  speeches  all  this  is  brought  home  to  us. 
There  are  no  passionate  appeals  to  his  hearets  to  rise  above  themselves. 
No  pictures  are  drawn  of  an  ideal  world  of  bliss  and  virtue.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  deck  out  an  argument  in  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  metaphor 
and  rhetoric.  There  is  a  cold  uniformity  of  unanswerable,  unimaginative, 
ungilded  common  sense.  Peel  was  a  business  man,  trained  to  affairs,  an 
able  and  experienced  public  servant,  speaking,  without  a  trace  of 
humour  or  a  touch  of  sentiment,  to  the  British  middle-class  and  to  the 
members  of  a  practical  assembly  in  their  own  language  and  on  a  level 
with  their  own  understanding. 

He  is  the  most  copious  and  least  flowery  of  all  the  orators — if  orator, 
indeed,  he  can  be  called.  He  advised  and  descanted  upon  almost  every 
subject  that  arose  in  debate,  and  hardly  ever  made  a  speet^h  that  had 
not  some  pinch  of  statesmanship  in  it,  revealing  the  stuff'  that  the  man 
at  bottom  was  made  of.  And  it  is,  in  the  end,  the  more  or  the  less  of 
this  priceless  element,  clothed  in  language  the  more  or  the  less  beautiful 
and  appropriate,  that  constitutes  a  speaker  either  a  great  orator  or 
merely  a  platform  hack.  Of  the  voluminous  mass  of  Peel's  utterances 
that  have  survived,  only  a  very  small  proportion  come  within  the 
category  of  oratory,  properly  defined.  But  those  that  do  succeed  in 
reaching  this  high  standard,  though  they  may  be  wanting  in  that  rare 
splendour  which  glorifies  the  masterpieces  of  the  kings  of  speech,  must 
not  on  that  account  be  omitted  here,  if  eloquence  mated  to  wisdom, 
and  statesmanship  to  feeling,  be  held  to  be  indispensable  components  of 
a  great  oration.     Peel,  at  his  very  best,  has  these,  and  something  in 
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addition.  In  his  supremest  efforts  there  is  a  quality  immaterial  and 
selfless,  the  flight  of  a  spirit  whose  wings  you  can  hear  beating  their  way 
upwards  into  an  element  that  is  purer,  and  more  its  own  ;  escaping,  as  it 
were,  from  a  confinement  that  until  then  had  held  it.  That  this  is 
possibly  the  real  Peel,  breaking  for  the  moment  from  the  bondage  of 
that  iron  law  of  convention  and  commonplace  which  generally  governed 
him,  makes  such  passages  the  more  interesting.  For,  unlike  the  pro- 
fessional orator — the  conscious  artist  and  maker  of  beauties — he  is  then 
truly  inspired,  and  may  take  his  place,  while  the  vision  is  upon  him,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  eternal  mount  which  is  dedicated  to  the  great  voices 
of  the  past,  that  utter  their  prophecies,  warnings,  and  counsels  to  the 
multitudes  gathered  below. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
5th  March,  1829. 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was 
a  motion  by  Peel  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  that  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker  ;  I  rise  as  a  minister  of  the  King,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  just  authority  which  belongs  to  that  character, 
to  vindicate  the  advice  given  to  his  Majesty  by  a  united 
Cabinet — to  insert  in  his  gracious  Speech  the  recommenda- 
tion which  has  just  been  read  respecting  the  propriety  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the 
removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  aiFecting  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects.  I  rise,  Sir,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  to  propose 
the  adjustment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question  —  that 
question  which  has  so  long  and  so  painfully  occupied  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  which  has  distracted  the 
councils  of  the  King  for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  rise,  Sir,  to 
discuss  this  great  question  in  the  spirit  inculcated  in  one  of 
those  simple  and  beautiful  prayers  with  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House  were  on  this  day  auspicated.  In  that 
solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty  Source  of  all  wisdom  and 
goodness,  we  are  enjoined  to  lay  aside  all  private  interests, 
prejudices,  and  partial  affections,  that  the  result  of  our 
councils  may  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  true  religion  and 
justice  ;  the  safety,  honour,  and  happiness  of  the  King  ;  the 
public  wealth,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm  ;  and  the 
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uniting  and  knitting  together  of  the  hearts  of  all  persons  and 
estates  within  the  same  in  true  christian  charity. 

Sir,  I  approach  this  subject,  almost  overpowered  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  it  involves,  and  by  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  I  am  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  degree  to  which  those  difficulties  are  increased 
by  the  peculiar  situation  of  him  on  whom  the  lot  has  been 
cast  to  propose  this  measure,  and  to  enforce  the  expediency 
of  its  adoption.  But,  Sir,  through  all  these  difficulties  (be 
they  of  a  public  or  a  personal  character,  however  dispropor- 
tionate to  my  capacity,  or  galling  to  my  feelings)  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  that  I  have  done  my  duty 
towards  my  Sovereign  and  towards  my  country ;  and  that  I 
have  fulfilled  the  obligations  of  the  solemn  oath  to  his 
Majesty  which  I  have  taken  as  his  responsible  minister, 
namely,  '  That  I  would  in  all  matters  to  be  treated  and 
debated  in  Council,  faithfully,  openly,  and  truly  declare  my 
mind  and  opinion,  according  to  my  heart  and  conscience.' 
According  to  my  heart  and,  conscience,  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  come  when  less  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  in 
attempting  to  adjust  the  Catholic  Question,  than  in  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  any  longer  in  its  present  state.  I  have 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  such  was  my  deliberate 
opinion  ;  such  the  conclusion  to  which  I  found  myself  com- 
pelled to  come  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  and 
I  will  adhere  to  it,  ay,  and  I  will  act  upon  it,  unchanged  by 
the  scurrility  of  abuse  —  by  the  expression  of  opposite 
opinions,  however  vehement  or  however  general ;  unchanged 
by  the  deprivation  of  political  confidence,  or  by  the  heavier 
sacrifice  of  private  friendships  and  affisctions.  Looking  back 
upon  the  past,  surveying  the  present,  and  forejudging  the 
prospects  of  the  future,  again  I  declare  that  the  time  has  at 
length  arrived  when  this  question  must  be  adjusted. 

I  have  been  called  upon  to  state  the  reasons  which  have 
swayed  me  in  the  adoption  of  the  course  I  now  advocate, 
and  which  is  in  opposition  to  that  which  I  have  so  long 
pursued.  And  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  made 
this  appeal  to  me,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of 
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this  country,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  out  the  case  I  have 
been  challenged  to  establish. 

I  am  well  aware,  Sir,  that  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  a 
House  of  Commons,  the  majority  of  which  is  prepared  to 
vote  in  favour  of  an  adjustment  of  this  question,  upon 
higher  grounds  than  those  on  which  I  desire  to  rest  my 
arguments.  To  them  it  is  needless  to  appeal.  But  I 
trust  that,  in  what  I  shall  think  it  necessary  to  say,  less 
with  the  personal  object  of  self-vindication  than  with  a 
view  to  satisfy  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this 
empire ;  those  who  require  no  reasoning  to  convince  them 
will  bear  with  me  while  I  go  through  the  details  of  an  argu- 
ment which  has  pressed  on  my  mind  with  the  force  of 
demonstration.  Sir,  I  have  for  years  attempted  to  maintain 
the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament  and  the 
high  offices  of  the  State.  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  un- 
natural or  an  unreasonable  struggle.  I  resign  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conviction  that  it  can  be  no  longer  advan- 
tageously maintained ;  from  believing  that  there  are  not 
adequate  materials  or  sufficient  instruments  for  its  effectual 
and  permanent  continuance.  I  yield,  therefore,  to  a  moral 
necessity  which  I  cannot  control,  unwilling  to  push  resist- 
ance to  a  point  which  might  endanger  the  Establishments 
that  I  wish  to  defend. 

Does  that  moral  necessity  exist  ?  Is  there  more  danger 
in  continued  resistance  than  in  concession  accompanied  with 
measures  of  restriction  and  precaution  ? 

My  object  is  to  prove,  by  argument,  the  affirmative 
answer  to  these  questions. 

In  that  argument,  I  shall  abstain  from  all  discussions 
upon  the  natural  or  social  rights  of  man.  I  shall  enter  into 
no  disquisitions  upon  the  theories  of  government.  My 
argument  will  turn  upon  a  practical  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  and  upon  the  consideration,  not  of  what 
may  be  said,  but  what  is  to  be  done  under  circumstances  of 
immediate  and  pressing  difficulty. 

Sir,  the  outline  of  my  argument  is  this  :  we  are  placed  in 
a  position  in  which  we  cannot  remain.  We  cannot  continue 
stationary.  There  is  an  evil  in  divided  cabinets  and  dis- 
tracted councils  which  can  be  no  longer  tolerated.     This  is 
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my  first  position.     I  do  not  say,  in  the  first  instance,  what 
we  are  to  do  in  consequence.     I   merely  declare  that  our 
present  position  is  untenable.     Supposing  this  established, 
and  supposing  it  conceded,  that  a  united  government  must 
be  formed ;  in  the  next  place  1  say,  that  that  government 
must  choose  one  of  two  courses.     They  must  advance,  or 
they   must    recede.     They    must    grant    further    poUtical 
privileges  to  the  Roman   Catholics,  or   they  must   retract 
those  already  given.     They  must  remove  the  barriers  that 
obstruct  the  continued  flow  of  relaxation  and  indulgence,  or 
they  must  roll  back  to  its  source  the  mighty  current  which 
has  been  let  in  upon  us,  year  after  year,  by  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  restraint.     I  am  asked  what  new  light  has 
broken  in  upon  me  ?  why  I  see  a  necessity  for  concession 
now,  which  was  not  evident  before  ?     True  it  is,  that  this 
House   of   Commons   did    last    year,   for    the    first    time, 
recognise  the  principle  of  concession ;  that,  last  year,  the 
division    between     the    two    Houses    of    Parliament    was 
renewed.     But   the  same  events,  it  is  said,  have  happened 
before,  and  therefore  the  same  consequences  ought  to  follow. 
Is  this  the  fact  ?     Are  events  in  politics,  like  equal  quan- 
tities in  numbers  and  mathematics,  always  the  same  ?     Are 
they,  like  the  great  abstract  truths  of  morality,  eternal  and 
invariable  in  their  application  ?     JNIay  not  the   recurrence, 
the  continued  recurrence  of  the  same  event,  totally  alter  its 
character,  at  least  its  practical  results  ?     Because  divisions 
between  the  Lords  and  Commons  can  be  tolerated  for  five 
years  or  ten  years,  must  they  therefore  be  tolerated  for  ever  ? 
So  far  as  my  own  course  in  this  question  is  concerned,  it 
is  the  same  with  that  which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  in 
1825,  when  I  was  his  Majesty's  principal  minister  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  found  myself  in  a  minority  of  this 
House  upon  this  question.     ^Vhen  I  then  saw  the  numbers 
arrayed  against  me,  I  felt  that  my  position  as  a  minister  was 
untenable.     The  moment.  Sir,  that  I,  the  minister  respon- 
sible for  the  government  of  Ireland,  found  that  I  was  left  in 
a  minority  on  the  question,  which  was  of  paramount  interest 
and  importance  to  that  country,  that  moment  I  sought  to 
be  relieved  from  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  office.     I 
stated  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
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the  Administration,  that  in  consequence  of  the  decision 
given  against  me  in  this  House,  it  was  my  anxious  wish  to 
be  relieved  from  office.  It  was,  however,  notified  to  me, 
that  my  retirement  would  occasion  the  retirement  of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  that  such  an  event  would  at  once 
produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Administration,  the  responsi- 
bility of  which  would  rest  with  me.  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
Sir,  the  proof  of  this  assertion.  I  would  wish  to  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  using  it,  but  I  am  ready  to  produce  it  to 
any  person  who  may  wish  to  see  it. 

But  to  proceed.  Sir,  I  am  told  that  the  consequence  of 
my  retirement  would  be  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
government.  Lord  Liverpool  was  then  approaching  the  close 
of  his  career.  I  had  entered  public  life  under  his  auspices, 
and  I  shrank  from  the  painful  task  of  causing  his  retirement, 
and  the  dissolution  of  his  Majesty's  existing  government. 
If  I  had  acted  simply  in  obedience  to  my  own  wishes,  I 
would  have  resigned.  I  was  induced,  however,  to  retain 
office,  and  to  ascertain  the  result  of  another  appeal  to  the 
country  by  a  general  election.  In  1826,  there  was  a  new 
parliament.  In  1827,  a  majority  in  this  House  decided 
against  the  Catholic  question.  In  1828,  however,  the 
House  took  a  diffisrent  view  of  the  matter,  and  though  it 
did  not  pass  a  bill,  it  agreed  to  a  resolution  favourable  to 
the  principle  of  adjustment.  That  resolution  being  passed, 
I  was  again  in  the  situation  in  which  I  had  been  placed  in 
1825,  and  I  determined  to  retire  from  office.  I  intimated 
my  fixed  intention  in  this  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  accompany  that  intimation  with 
the  declaration — not  only  that  1  would  not,  in  a  private 
capacity,  any  longer  obstruct  a  settlement  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  ultimately  inevitable,  but  that  I  would  advise 
and  promote  it.  Circumstances  occurred,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  under  which  I  was  appealed  to,  to  remain  in 
office ;  under  which  I  was  told,  that  my  retirement  from 
office  must  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  I  was 
disposed  to  recommend.  I  resolved,  therefore,  and  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  not  to  abandon  my  post,  but  to  take  all 
the  personal  consequences  of  originating  and  enforcing,  as  a 
minister,  the  very  measure  which  I  had  heretofore  opposed. 
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I  was  called  upon  to  make  those  sacrifices  of  private 
feeling,  which  are  inseparable  from  apparent  inconsistency  of 
conduct — from  the  abandonment  of  preconceived  opinions 

from  the  alienation  of  those  with  whom  I  had  heretofore 

co-operated.  Sir,  I  have  done  so ;  and  the  events  of  the 
last  six  weeks  must  have  proved,  that  it  is  painful  in  the 
extreme  to  prefer,  to  such  considerations,  even  the  most 
urgent  sense  of  public  duty. 

'  Tis  said  with  ease — but  oh  !  how  hardly  tried 
By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied — 
Oh  !  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonising  pride.' 

Sir,  I  return  to  objects  of  more  public  concern.  I 
detailed,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  dreadful  commotion 
had  distracted  the  public  mind  in  Ireland — that  a  feverish 
agitation  and  unnatural  excitement  prevailed,  to  a  degree 
scarcely  credible,  throughout  the  entire  country.  I  at- 
tempted to  show  that  social  intercourse  was  poisoned  there 
in  its  very  springs — that  family  was  divided  against  family, 
and  man  against  his  neighbour — that,  in  a  word,  the  bonds 
of  social  Ufe  were  almost  dissevered — that  the  fountains  of 
public  justice  were  corrupted — that  the  spirit  of  discord 
walked  openly  abroad — and  that  an  array  of  physical  force 
was  marshalled  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  public  peace.  1  ask,  Sir,  could  this  state  of 
things  be  suffered  to  exist,  and  what  course  were  we  to 
pursue  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  as  I  was  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  forcible,  though  familiar  language,  that  '  This  is 
the  old  story !  that  all  this  has  been  so  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  a  change.' 
Why,  Sir,  this  is  the  very  reason  for  the  change.  It  is 
because  the  evil  is  not  casual  and  temporary,  but  permanent 
and  inveterate — it  is  because  the  detail  of  misery  and  of 
outrage  is  nothing  but  '  the  old  story,'  that  I  am  contented 
to  run  the  hazards  of  a  change.  We  cannot  determine  upon 
remaining  idle  spectators  of  the  discord  and  disturbance  of  Ire- 
land. The  universal  voice  of  the  country  declares  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  ;  I  am  but  echoing  the  sentiments  of  all 
reasonable  men,  when  I  repeat  that  something  must  be  done. 
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Sir,  objections,  solid  objections,  if  considered  abstractedly, 
may  be  brought  forward  against  the  details  of  every  measure 
of  an  extensive  and  complicated  nature,  like  the  present. 
Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  settle  the  Catholic  question, 
if  every  man  is  determined  to  settle  it  in  his  own  way,  and 
according  to  his  own  peculiar  views  and  wishes.  We  never 
shall  settle  it,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  mutual  con- 
cessions and  sacrifices.  I  admit  the  possibility  of  danger 
from  the  grant  of  Relief ;  but  I  ask  the  Protestants 
whether  there  he  not  a  prospect,  that,  by  uniting  the  Pro- 
testant mind  on  this  subject,  we  shall  be  able  to  find  new 
and  sufficient  securities,  against  any  difficulties  that  may  pos- 
sibly arise  out  of  the  settlement  of  this  question.  I  ask  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  contemplate  the  extent  of  privilege  that 
is  conferred,  and  the  sacrifices  which  we  make,  by  consenting 
to  repeal  the  laws  which  have  given  an  exclusive  character 
to  the  legislature  and  government  of  this  country.  Let 
them  meet  us  in  the  same  spirit,  and  manifest  an  anxious 
wish  to  allay  every  reasonable  apprehension.  God  grant 
that  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  for  so  many 
years  have  advised  this  settlement  may  be  fulfilled !  God 
grant  that  the  removal  of  the  disabilities,  that  have  so  long 
affiscted  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  may  be 
attended  by  the  desired  effisct ;  and  assuage  the  civil 
contentions  of  Ireland  ! — that,  by  the  admission  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  a  full  and  equal  participation  in  civil 
rights,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  cordial  inter- 
course between  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  mutual 
jealousies  may  be  removed ;  and  that  we  may  be  taught^ 
instead  of  looking  at  each  other  as  adversaries  and  op- 
ponents, to  respect  and  value  each  other,  and  to  discover 
the  existence  of  qualities,  on  both  sides,  that  were  not 
attributed  to  either ! 

*  Perhaps  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  others  in  my  expecta- 
tions of  the  future ;  but  1  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  I  fully  believe  that  the  adjustment  of  this 
question,  in  the  manner  proposed,  will  give  better  and 
stronger  securities  to  the  Protestant  interest  and  the  Pro- 
testant establishment,  than  any  that  the  present  state  of 
things  admits  of ;  and  will  avert  evils  and  dangers  impending 
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and  immediate.  What  motive,  I  ask,  can  I  have  for  the 
expression  of  these  opinions,  but  the  honest  conviction  of 
their  truth?  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  events.  I 
have  seen,  day  by  day,  disunion  and  hatred  increasing,  and 
the  prospects  of  peace  obscured  by  the  gloomy  advance  of 
discontent,  and  suspicion  and  distrust  creeping  on  '  step  by 
step' — to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Grattan — 'hke  the  mist 
at  the  heels  of  the  countryman.'  I  well  know  that  I  might 
have  taken  a  more  popular  and  a  more  selfish  course.  I 
might  have  held  language  much  more  acceptable  to  the 
friends  with  whom  I  have  long  acted,  and  to  the  con- 
stituents whom  I  have  lately  lost.  His  ego  gratiora  dictu 
alia  esse  scio ;  sed  ?)ie  vera  pro  gratis  loqui,  et  si  meum 
ingenium  non  moneret,  necessitas  cogit.  Kellem  equidem, 
vobis  placere :  sed  multo  malo  vos  salvos  esse  ;  qualicunque 
erga  me  animo  futuri  estis}  In  the  course  I  have  taken,  I 
have  been  mainly  influenced  by  the  anxious  desire  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  Protestant  interests ;  and  for 
the  security  of  Protestant  establishments.  This  is  my 
defence — this  is  my  consolation — this  shall  be  my  revenge. 

Sir,  I  will  hope  for  the  best.  God  grant  that  the  moral 
storm  may  be  appeased — that  the  turbid  waters  of  strife 
may  be  settled  and  composed — and  that,  having  found  their 
just  level,  they  may  be  mingled,  with  equal  flow,  in  one 
clear  and  common  stream.  But,  if  these  expectations  are 
to  be  disappointed — if,  unhappily,  civil  strife  and  contention 
shall  survive  the  restoration  of  political  privileges  : — if  there 
is  something  inherent  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  which  disdains  equality,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  ascendancy — still,  I  am  content  to  run  the 
hazard  of  the  change.  The  contest,  if  inevitable,  will  be 
fought  for  other  objects,  and  with  other  arms.  The  struggle 
will  be — not  for  the  abolition  of  civil  distinctions — but  for 
the  predominance  of  an  intolerant  religion. 

Sir,  I  contemplate  the  progress  of  that  struggle  with 

1  LiVY,  Book  III.,  ch.  75  :  '  I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  things  more 
pleasant  to  say  than  these ;  but  even  if  my  natural  disposition  did  not 
incline  me  thereto,  necessity  compels  me  to  say  what  is  true  rather  than 
what  is  pleasant.  I  should  indeed  like  to  please  you ;  but  I  had  much 
rather  you  should  be  safe,  whatever  may  be  your  future  feelings  towards 
me.' 
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pain ;  but  I  look  forward  to  its  issue  with  perfect  composure 
and  confidence.  We  shall  have  dissolved  the  great  moral 
alliance  that  has  hitherto  given  strength  to  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  We  shall  range  on  our  side  the  illustrious 
authorities  which  have  heretofore  been  enlisted  upon  theirs ; 
— the  rallying  cry  of  'Civil  Liberty'  will  then  be  all  our 
own.  We  shall  enter  the  field  with  the  full  assurance  of 
victory — armed  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
justice,  and  of  being  in  the  right — backed  by  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  England — by  the  firm  union  of  orthodoxy  and 
dissent — by  the  applauding  voice  of  Scotland  ;  and,  if  other 
aid  be  requisite,  cheered  by  the  sympathies  of  every  free 
state  in  either  hemisphere,  and  by  the  wishes  and  the 
prayers  of  every  freeman,  in  whatever  clime,  or  under 
whatever  form  of  government  his  lot  may  have  been  cast. 
I  move  you.  Sir, 

'  That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  Laws  imposing  Civil 
Disabilities  on  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects.' 


The  House  of  Commons. 
30M  March,  1829. 

From  the  speech  delivered  in   moving  the  third   reading   of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

The  rejection  of  this  measure  will  be  productive  of 
danger  to  a  degree  which  can  scarcely  be  credited.  It 
will  destroy  the  reconcilement  which  had  been  already 
effected ;  it  will  elevate  the  lower  classes  of  partisans  on 
one  side,  and  depress  them  on  the  other,  and  will  thus 
widen,  to  a  most  lamentable  extent,  the  breach  which  is 
almost  healed  between  the  two  parties.  That  is  a  con- 
sideration to  which  I  am  sure  every  member  of  the 
House  will  give  its  due  weight;  no  matter  what  objec- 
tion he  may  have  to  the  abstract  policy  of  these  measures. 
He  may  think  that  we  are  in  the  wrong ; — he  may  condemn 
us  for  acting  as  we  have  done  ;  but  it  will  be  perfectly 
consistent  in  him  to  argue,  that  having  once  brought  such 
measures  forward,    we   cannot  avert  the  evils    which   are 
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inseparable  from  their  rejection.  On  these  grounds,  I 
entreat  the  House,  and  every  member  who  has  influence 
in  the  House  to  pause  before  they  come  to  a  judgment 
this  night.  I  am  wiUing  to  submit  my  conduct  to  pubhc 
revision,  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  contend,  that  if  any 
member  thinks  that  the  consequence  of  rejecting  these 
measures  will  produce  a  state  of  things  very  different 
from  that  on  which  he  previously  proposed  to  himself  to 
give  his  vote,  he  will  be  more  consistent  in  giving  his  vote 
conformably  to  the  new  state  of  things,  than  in  adhering 
to  his  former  vote,  in  a  state  of  things  which  is  com- 
pletely altered.  I  trust  that  the  time  is  now  fast  ap- 
proaching when  we  shall  for  ever  have  done  with  the 
consideration  of  this  question.  If  we  were  enabled  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  innumerable  mazes  and  rami- 
fications of  it — if  we  were  enabled  to  say  that  our  time 
shall  no  longer  be  wasted,  by  receiving  petitions  either  in 
favour  or  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims — if  we  were 
enabled  to  disencumber  ourselves  of  this  endless  Catholic 
question,  and  to  turn  to  other  objects  the  thirty  or  forty 
days  which,  for  sessions  past,  we  have  dedicated  to  it — even 
thus  far  we  shall  be  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  the 
country.  The  discussions  have,  at  all  times,  been  most 
painful  to  me ;  but  I  beg,  notwithstanding  the  imputations 
of  inconsistency  to  which  it  may  subject  me,  to  claim 
for  myself  the  privilege,  and  not  merely  to  claim  the 
privilege,  but  to  assert  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  who 
contracts  such  an  obligation  as  I  have  contracted  to  the 
king,  to  give  his  Majesty  advice,  not  with  reference  to 
speeches  which  I  may  formerly  have  delivered  in  this 
House,  but  with  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
which  the  country  may  at  any  time  be  placed.  And 
then,  however  doubtful  it  may  be  whether  I  shall 
entitle  myself,  by  my  conduct,  to  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity— however  painful  it  may  prove  to  me  to  dissever 
party  connections — and  I  have  this  night  received  a  formal 
menace,  that  all  such  connections  shall  be  dissevered — still 
those  are  consequences  which  ought  to  weigh  with  one  who 
has  undertaken  the  responsibility  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
country.     Different  circumstances  compel  different  courses 
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of  action.  The  minister  of  the  Crown  is  placed  in  a  different 
situation  from  the  ordinary  member  of  parHament ;  he  is 
bound  to  weigh  circumstances  which  others  may  over- 
look, and  whatever  may  be  the  imputations  to  which  he 
exposes  himself,  he  is  bound  to  give  the  best  advice 
which  it  is  in  his  power  to  give.  My  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Liverpool  has  told  me  that  I  shall  find  great 
lukewarmness  hereafter  among  those,  whose  good  opinion 
I  have  hitherto  been  proud  of  securing.  I  know  my  hon. 
friends  too  well  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  influenced 
either  by  private  or  by  personal  considerations,  in  the 
support  which  they  have  given  me  formerly,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  steer  their  future  course  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  interests — not  to 
the  annoyance  of  a  particular  minister.  I  cannot  purchase 
their  support  by  promising  to  adhere  at  all  times,  and  at  all 
hazards,  as  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  arguments  and 
opinions  which  I  may  have  heretofore  propounded  in 
this  House.  I  reserve  to  myself,  distinctly,  and  un- 
equivocally, the  right  of  adapting  my  conduct  to  the 
exigency  of  the  moment,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  member  for  Dover  has  told  me,  that  I  must  cling 
to  this  opinion,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
screw  myself  up  to  the  other  opinion,  at  all  hazards ;  but 
the  hon.  member  has  not  assigned  a  single  reason  for  the 
advice  which  he  has  given  me.  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member, 
to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  gallant  admiral  near  him,  that  it 
does  not  always  follow  that  the  pilot  is  bound  to  steer  the 
same  course  to  guard  the  ship  from  danger ;  and  that 
when  different  winds  are  blowing,  it  is  absolutely  incum- 
bent to  take  a  different  course  to  save  the  ship  from 
those  dangers,  which,  if  they  were  incurred,  must  lead  to 
the  inevitable  loss,  not  only  of  the  ship,  but  also  of  her 
crew^  That  has  been  the  opinion  of  all  former  states- 
men, at  all  times  and  in  all  countries.  My  defence  is  the 
same  with  that  of  all  others  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  1  shall  conclude  by  expressing  it  in  words  more 
beautiful  than  any  which  I  myself  could  use,  I  mean  the 
words  of  Cicero : — Hcec  didici,  hcec  vidi,  hcec  scripta  legi  ; 
hcBC  de  sapientissimis  et  clarissimis  viris,  et  in  hdc  republicd 
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et  in  aliis  civitatibus,  monumenta  nobis  et  litteras  prodiderunt 

non  semper  easdem  sententias  ab  iisdevi  sed  quascumque 

reipublicce    status,     inclinatio     temporum,    ratio    concordice 
postularet,  esse  defensas} 


The  House  of  Commons. 

Qrd  March,  1831. 

From  the  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  amending  the  state  of  the  representation 
in  England  and  Wales.  Peel  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  such  a  measure. 

The  noble  Lord  ^  has  pointed  out  the  theoretical  defects 
in  our  present  system  of  representation  ;  he  has  appealed  to 
the  people ;  he  has  desired  them  to  accompany  him  to  the 
green  mounds  of  Old  Sarum,  and  the  ruined  niches  of  Mid- 
hurst.  I,  too,  make  my  appeal  to  that  same  people.  I  ask 
them,  when  they  have  finished  poring  over  the  imputed 
blots  in  their  form  of  government,  when  they  have  con- 
templated their  inspection  of  the  impurities  of  Old  Sarum, 
and  Gatton,  and  Midhurst,  I  ask  them  to  elevate  their 
wisdom,  Os  homini  sublime  dedit,^  to  include  within  their 
view  a  wider  range  than  that  to  which  the  noble  lord  would 
limit  them.  1  ask  them  to  look  back  upon  a  period  of  150 
years — to  bear  in  mind  that  their  constitution,  in  its  present 
form,  has  so  long  endured, — and  I  ask  them  where,  among 
the  communities  of  Europe,  do  you  find  institutions  which 
have  afforded  the  same  means  of  happiness,  and  the  same 
security  for  liberty  ?  I  conjure  them  to  bear  in  mind  the 
result  of  every  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
imitate  our  own  institutions.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in 
Portugal,   in   Belgium,   the   utmost  efforts  have  been   ex- 

1  Cicero,  Pro  Plancio,  39  :  '  This  I  have  learned,  this  I  have  seen,  this 
I  have  read  in  books  ;  this,  both  in  our  own  republic  and  in  other  states, 
memorials  and  w^ritings  have  handed  down  to  us  concerning  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men  :  that  the  same  opinions  have  not  always  been  maintained  by 
the  same  people,  but  such  as  the  political  conditions,  the  tendency  of  the 
times,  and  the  spirit  of  concord  demanded.' 

^  Lord  Palmerston.  '  See  footnote,  p.  493, 
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hausted  to   establish  a  form  of  government   like  ours — to 
adjust  the  nice  balance  between  the  conflicting  elements  of 
royal,    aristocratical,    and    popular    power — to   secure    the 
inestimable   blessings   of  limited  monarchy  and  temperate 
freedom.     Up  to  this  hour  these  efforts  have  signally  failed 
— 1  say  not  from  what  causes,  or  through  whose  fault — but 
the  fact  of  their  failure  cannot  be  denied.     Look  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  and  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  framing 
new  institutions  for  the  government  of  man.     If  power  can 
be  so  safely  entrusted  to  the  people — if  they  are  so   com- 
petent to  govern  themselves — such  enlightened  judges   of 
their  own  interests — why  has  it  happened  that,  up  to  this 
hour,  every  experiment  to  establish  and  regulate  popular 
control  over  executive   government   has,  with   one   single 
exception,  failed  ?     Where  are  the  happy  republics  of  South 
America  ?  what  has  obstructed  their  formation  ?     What  has 
prevented  the  people  from  exercising  the  new  power  con- 
ferred upon  them  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  interest, 
and  the  confirmation  of  their  own  liberties  ?     Let  us  beware 
how  we  are  deluded  by  the  example  of  a  single  successful 
experiment — how  we   conclude,  that  because  the  form  of 
government  in  the  United  States  is  more  popular  than  our 
own — that  it  would  be  safe,  therefore,  to  make  ours  more 
popular   than   it  is.     The   present   form  of  the   American 
government   has   not  endured   more  than  forty  years.     It 
dates  its  institution,  not  from  the  establishment  of  American 
independence,  but  from  the  year  1789.     Even  within  that 
period,  the   spirit  of  that  government    has   undergone    a 
change,  it  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  at  its  original  formation ; 
its  constant  tendency  has  been  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  more  pure  and  unmixed  democracy.    If  I  were  to  grant, 
that  it  is  a  form  of  government  constantly  tending  towards 
improvement,  that  it  is  calculated  permanently  to  guarantee 
vigour  in  war  and  internal  repose,  and  to  meet  all  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  a  great  nation,  still  the  circumstances  of  the 
two   countries  are   so  totally  different,  that   no    inference 
could  be  drawn  from  the  success  of  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  in  favour  of  the  application  of  its 
principles   to   this  country.     The  boundless  extent  of  un- 
occupied land  in   the    United    States — the   absence   of  all 
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remote  historical  recollections — of  an  ancient  monarchy — a 
powerful  aristocracy — an  established  church— the  different 
distribution  of  property  in  the  two  countries,  are  all  circum- 
stances essentially  varying  the  character  of  the  institutions 
suitable  to  each  country.  We  should  do  well  to  consider, 
before  we  consent  to  the  condemnation  of  own  institutions, 
what  are  the  dangers  w^hich  menace  states  with  ruin  or 
decay.  Compare  our  fate  with  other  countries  of  Europe 
•during  the  period  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Not  one 
has  been  exempt  from  the  miseries  of  foreign  invasion, — 
scarcely  one  has  preserved  its  independence  inviolate.  In 
how  many  have  there  been  changes  of  the  dynasty,  or  the 
severest  conflicts  betw^een  the  several  orders  of  the  state  ? 
In  this  country  we  have  had  to  encounter  severe  trials, 
and  have  encountered  them  with  uniform  success.  Amid 
foreign  wars,  the  shock  of  disputed  successions,  rebellion  at 
home,  extreme  distress,  the  bitter  contention  of  parties, 
the  institutions  of  this  country  have  stood  uninjured.  The 
ambition  of  military  conquerors — of  men  endeared,  by 
success,  to  disciplined  armies,  never  have  endangered,  and 
never  could  endanger  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  or  master 
the  control  of  public  opinion.  These  were  the  powerful 
instruments  that  shattered  with  impunity  the  staff  of  Marl- 
borough, and  crumbled  into  dust  the  pow^er  of  Wellington. 
Other  states  have  fallen  from  the  too  great  influence  of  a 
military  spirit,  and  the  absorption  of  power  by  standing 
armies.  What  is  the  character  of  the  armies  which  our 
commanders  led  to  victory  ?  The  most  formidable  engines 
that  skill  and  valour  could  direct  against  a  foreign  enemy ; 
but  in  peace,  the  pliant,  submissive  instruments  of  civil 
power.  '  Give  us,'  says  the  member  for  Waterford,  '  give  us 
for  the  repression  of  outrage  and  insurrection  the  regular 
army,  for  the  people  respect  it  for  its  courage,  and  love  it 
for  its  courteous  forbearance,  and  patience,  and  ready 
subjection  to  the  law.'  And  what.  Sir,  are  the  practical 
advantages  which  we  are  noM^  promised,  as  the  consequence 
of  the  change  we  are  invited  to  make, — as  the  compensation 
for  the  risk  we  must  incur  ?  Positively  not  one.  Up  to 
this  hour,  no  one  has  pretended  that  we  shall  gain  any- 
thing by  the  change,  excepting,  indeed,  that  we  shall  con- 
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'ciliate  the  public  favour.  Why,  no  doubt,  you  cannot 
propose  to  share  your  power  with  half  a  million  of  men 
without  gaining  some  popularity — without  purchasing  by 
such  a  bribe  some  portion  of  good-will.  But  these  are 
vulgar  arts  of  government ;  others  will  outbid  you,  not  now, 
but  at  no  remote  period — they  will  offer  votes  and  power  to 
a  million  of  men,  will  quote  your  precedent  for  the  con- 
cession, and  will  carry  your  principles  to  their  legitimate  and 
natural  consequences. 


Let  us  never  be  tempted  to  resign  the  well-tempered 
freedom  which  we  enjoy,  in  the  ridiculous  pursuit  of  the 
wild  liberty  which  France  has  established.  What  avails 
that  liberty  which  has  neither  justice  nor  wisdom  for  its 
companions — which  neither  brings  peace  nor  prosperity  in 
its  train  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  the  King's  government  to 
abstain  from  agitating  this  question  at  such  a  period  as  the 
present — to  abstain  from  the  excitement  throughout  this 
land  of  that  conflict — (God  grant  it  may  be  only  a  moral 
conflict !) — which  must  arise  between  the  possessors  of  exist- 
ing privileges,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  to  be  transferred. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  calm,  not  to  stimulate, 
the  fever  of  popular  excitement.  They  have  adopted  a 
different  course — they  have  sent  through  the  land  the  fire- 
brand of  agitation,  and  no  one  can  now  recall  it.  Let  us 
hope  that  there  are  limits  to  their  powers  of  mischief.  They 
have,  like  the  giant  enemy  of  the  Philistines,  lighted  three 
hundred  brands,  and  scattered  through  the  country  discord 
and  dismay  ;  but  God  forbid  that  they  should,  like  him,  have 
the  power  to  concentrate  in  death  all  the  energies  that 
belong  to  life,  and  to  signalise  their  own  destruction  by 
bowing  to  the  earth  the  pillars  of  that  sacred  edifice,  which 
contains  within  its  walls,  according  even  to  their  own 
admission,  'the  noblest  society  of  freemen  in  the  world.' 
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The  House  of  Commons. 
2Uli  March,  1831. 

From  the  speech  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Stanley's  Bill  to  amend  the 
representation  of  Ireland. 

Does   the  learned  Lord^   think  there  is   no  hazard  in 
extensive    change,   apart   from    any   consideration    of    the 
nature  and  character  of  that  change?     Does  the  learned 
lord  think,  that  it  is  wise  in  any  country,  above  all  in  a 
country  like  this— of  institutions  so  ancient — of  interests  so 
complicated — of  relation  of  society  so  artificial — to  abandon 
the  magic  influence  of  prescription — to  resign  the  unpur- 
chasable  benefit  of  those   associations  which   connect   the 
present  with  the  ages  that  are  past,  of  those  feelings  and 
affections   of  the   heart,  that   in   every   clime,   and   under 
every  form  of  government,  are   the   unseen  prompters  of 
loyalty — the  true  motives  of  cheerful  obedience  ?     You  may 
frown  upon  them  as  irrational  prejudices.    They  are  no  such 
thing — they  are  the  impulse  of  a  wise  and  provident  nature 
— the  checks  upon   the  restless   appetite   for  change — the 
unerring  instincts  that  were  purposely  planted  in  the  heart  > 
*  to  correct  and  fortify  the  feeble  contrivances  of  reason.' 
Such  are  the  aids  of  good  government  which  the  learned 
lord's   scheme   has   rejected.      And   yet   he   tells   us,  after 
abandoning  the  main,  the  only  guarantee  against  perpetual 
innovation,  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  scheme  is — that  it  is 
a  final  settlement.     A  final  settlement ! — it   cannot  be  final. 
If  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests  be  good, — if  the  argu- 
ments which  are  its  sole  vindication  be  conclusive — they  are 
conclusive  against  its  being  a  settlement  of  the  question  of 
reform.     What  avails  it  that  reformers  are  agreed  upon  the 
acceptance  of  it  ?     What  consolation  is  it  to  me  that  the 
member   for   Middlesex^   has  sent  forth  his   circulars,  en- 
joining  unanimity  for   the   present?     'Waive,'  says  he  (I 
quote  one  of  his  letters),  '  all  discussion  about  the  ballot 
— be   silent   about    annual    parliaments — above    all,    praise 
the  ministers,  and  take  the  present  good  they  offer  you.' 
Why,  Sir,   he   might  just   as   well  have  added — what  he 

1  The  Lord  Advocate.  ^  ^r.  Hume. 
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has  thought  it  politic  to  conceal,  but  which  he  meant  to 
imply,  '  Seize  the  instrument  which  this  Bill  puts  into  your 
hand — occupy  the  commanding  position  which  will  enable 
you  to  extort  all  that  you  can  wish.'  What  avails  it  that 
the  Ballot  is  now  kept  in  the  background  ?  If  the  advocate 
for  the  Ballot  could  say  with  truth,  that  this  Bill  was  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Ballot — that  it  was  an 
equivalent,  which  he  could  accept  in  the  lieu  of  the  Ballot — 
there  might  be  some  pretence  for  his  supposed  compromise ; 
but  if  this  bill  only  fortifies  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Ballot — if  it  establishes  a  new  class  of  voters,  peculiarly 
liable  to  that  aristocratic  influence,  which  the  learned  lord 
says  will  be  so  copiously  and  so  successfully  exerted — what 
pretext  has  the  advocate  for  the  Ballot  to  postpone,  beyond 
the  passing  of  this  bill,  the  assertion  of  his  own  views  ? 
AVhen  the  learned  lord  says  this  settlement  will  be  a  final 
one,  he  is  so  far  right  that  probably,  for  a  short  time,  there 
may  be  a  general  wish,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  reformers, 
to  acquiesce  in  its  provisions.  The  expectation  of  great 
benefits — gratitude  for  new  privileges — the  pleasure  of 
novelty,  may  secure  a  short  trial  for  the  new  constitution. 
But  these  impressions  will  gradually  grow  weaker.  The 
classes  that  are  left  unrepresented  will  begin  to  stir — they 
will  read  the  preamble  of  the  bill — and  with  some  justice, 
enquire  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  its  benefits  ? 


When  you  have  once  established  the  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  the  people  over  this  House — when  you  have 
made  this  House  the  express  organ  of  the  public  voice  ; — 
what  other  authority  in  the  state  can, — nay,  more,  what 
other  authority  of  the  state  ought — to  control  its  will,  or 
reject  its  decisions  ?  The  people  are  the  judges  of  their 
own  interests — the  people  are  enlightened  and  well  affected 
to  the  throne,  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  organ  of  the 
people — who  will  presume  to  check  its  patriotic  course  ? 
Let  not  this  question  be  decided  by  mere  abstract  reasoning 
— by  calculations  of  opposite  probabilities : — look  at  the 
history  of  your  own  country — at  the  history  of  all  other 
countries,  and  enquire,  whether  it  is  not  the  tendency  of 
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every  popular  assembly  to  assume  power  to  itself,  and  to 
encroach  on  the  authority  of  other  co-existing  institutions  ? 
The  assumption  of  such  power  is  no  necessary  evidence  of 
evil  intentions;  it  may  commence  with  patriotic  views — 
it  may  be  compatible  with  good  government; — but  the 
question  for  us  is  this, — is  it  compatible  with  the  good 
government  of  this  country,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
limited  monarchy?  Look  at  the  early  history  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France.  I  say  the  early  history — 
for  I  purposely  avoid  the  reference  to  the  latter  stages  of  the 
French  Revolution,  because  I  want  not  to  scare  you  with 
the  visions  of  rapine  and  of  blood. — Of  whom  was  the 
National  Assembly  composed  ?  Of  men  of  great  acquire- 
ments— of  high  moral  character — of  men  who  professed 
the  most  devoted  loyalty  to  tlie  Crown,  and  who  assured 
Louis  XVI.  that  the  only  danger  he  incurred  was  from  the 
exuberant  affection  of  the  people  of  France.  Mark  the 
gradual,  but  rapid  progi'ess  by  which  all  power  was 
absorbed  ;— and  mark  the  difficulty — the  real  difficulty,  of 
maintaining  in  argument — that  the  National  Assembly, 
deriving  its  powers  immediately  from  the  people,  was  not 
competent  to  exercise,  and  ought  not  to  exercise,  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state.  A  question  arose,  not  long 
after  the  formation  of  the  assembly,  '  In  what  authority 
ought  the  prerogative  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace 
reside  ? '  Mirabeau,  at  that  time  among  the  warm  advocates 
for  popular  privilege,  contended,  notwithstanding,  that  that 
special  prerogative  should  continue  in  the  Crown.  He 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  reply  of  Barnave,  who  asked, 
naturally  and  justly,  why,  if  the  people  understood  their 
interests — why,  if  the  National  Assembly  was  faithful  to 
their  constituents,  and  was  the  mirror  of  the  popular  will — 
why  should  they  devolve  on  a  single  individual  (possibly  on 
a  child,  possibly  on  a  man  of  weak  understanding)  the 
exercise  of  a  prerogative  which  involved  the  interests,  and 
might  hazard  the  existence  of  France  ?  So  difficult  was  it 
for  Mirabeau  to  resist  the  popular  torrent,  that,  in  his  reply 
to  Barnave,  he  bitterly  complained  that  he  had  been 
denounced  in  the  streets  of  Paris  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause 
of  the  people,  for  maintaining  what  he  thought  an  essential 
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prerogative  of  the  Crown.  I  cannot  but  think  that  even  the 
discussions  in  which  we  are  at  this  moment  engaged,  afford 
an  example  of  the  probable  power  which  any  authority  will 
hereafter  possess  to  control  the  voice  of  a  House  of 
Commons,  much  more  popular  in  its  origin  than  the 
present.  Who  asks  now  what  course  the  House  of  Lords 
will  take  with  respect  to  this  bill,  should  it  pass  the  House 
of  Commons?  It  seems  taken  for  granted,  that  it  must 
pass  the  House  of  Lords — that  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  a 
measure  that  extends  popular  privileges,  and  is  said  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
The  same  impression  will  exist  in  a  still  stronger  degree, 
hereafter,  with  respect  to  all  popular  measures  which  a 
reformed  House  of  Commons  may  offer  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  this 
House  will  be  to  gratify  their  constituents  by  popular 
measures,  and  to  increase  their  own  power ;  and  the  coun- 
tervailing influence  of  any  of  the  authorities  in  the  state  will 
become  gradually  weaker,  and,  ultimately,  owe  its  bare 
existence  to  its  practical  disuse. 


The   House  of  Commons. 
21st  September,  1831. 

From  the  speech  in  opposition  to  the  third  reading  of  the  English 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  which  had  been  moved  by  Lord  John 
Russell. 

I  discover  no  indications  that  the  influence  of  reform 
upon  the  character  and  actions  of  government  will  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  country.  I  see,  indeed,  that  it  will 
multiply,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  that  is 
exercised  by  the  daily  press ;  and,  unpopular  as  may  be  the 
avowal,  1  do  avow  that  I  foresee  no  beneflt  from  that 
increase.  Oh,  it  is  said,  you  want  to  shackle  the  press  with 
new  fetters !  I  want  no  such  thing :  but  seeing  that  that 
press  exercises  enormous  and  irresponsible  power ;  seeing 
that  its  most  successful  appeals  are  to  the  passions,  and  not 
to  the  reason  of  mankind  ;  that  it  has  the  means  of  rousing 
the   impatience   of    the   multitude   against  every  restraint 
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which  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  good  government — I 
do  object  to  a  measure,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  submit, 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  to  the 
influence  and  direction  of  the  press.  Of  late,  the  press  has 
spoken  with  a  new  authority.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
the  general  impression  is,  that  it  occasionally  conveys  the 
sentiments,  and  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  government.  If 
no  such  connexion  exists,  the  public  mind  should  be  dis- 
abused— it  should  not  be  left  under  an  impression,  fatal  to 
the  public  peace,  that  the  scandalous  menaces  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  intimidate  the  House  of  Lords — that  the  appeals 
to  the  army,  encouraging  mutiny  and  resistance  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state,  are  encouraged  or 
connived  at  by  those  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
Crown.  When,  in  this  House,  I  hear  members  of  the 
government,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown,  claiming  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Crown,  the  right  to 
remodel  the  constitution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
without  reference  to  the  House  of  Lords — when  I  hear 
those  who  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  government,  bid 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  take  warning  by  the  ruined  chateaux 
and  pillaged  halls  of  the  nobility  of  France,  and  to  legislate 
for  their  country,  not  on  the  principles  of  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  general  interests,  but  under 
the  menace  of  personal  vengeance — I  lament  the  folly  of 
those  who  are  raising  every  impediment  they  can  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  own  object ;  and  I  enquire  with 
just  alarm,  whether  these  are  the  doctrines  and  the  principles 
which  are  to  be  encouraged  and  established  by  reform  ? 

If,  Sir,  the  people  of  England,  after  meditating  on  these 
things — on  the  condition  of  foreign  states — on  the  signs 
and  indications  at  home  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
this  measure  of  reform,  still  insist  on  its  completion — their 
deliberate  resolve  will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  prevail.  I  shall 
bow  to  their  judgment  with  the  utmost  respect ;  but  my 
own  opinions  will  remain  unchanged.  To  all  the  penalties 
of  maintaining  those  opinions — the  incapacity  for  public 
service — the  loss  of  popular  favour — the  withdrawal  of 
public  confidence — I  can  and  must  submit.  The  people 
have  the  power  and  right  to  inflict  them :   but  they  have 
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neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  inflict  that  heavier 
penalty — of  involving  me  in  their  responsibility — of  mak- 
ing me  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  an  act — by  which 
we,  the  life-renters  of  those  institutions,  that  have  made 
our  country  the  freest,  the  happiest,  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  universe,  are  to  cut  off  from  those  who  are 
to  succeed  us  the  inheritance  of  what  we  ourselves  enjoyed. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
22nd  March,  1832. 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  from  which  this  is  an  extract  was  once 
again  a  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill 
for  England.     Peel  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 

I  have  been  challenged  to  state  the  specific  dangers 
which  I  apprehend  from  this  bill  of  reform,  and  I  will  obey 
that  call.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill  will  give  an  additional 
influence  to  the  democratic  power  of  the  state,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords,  so 
great  as  to  make  that  power  supreme,  and  virtually,  there- 
fore, to  convert  the  mixed  government  under  which  we 
have  lived  into  a  simple  democracy.  I  see  no  prospect  that 
the  king  will  hereafter  be  enabled  to  exercise  an  unpopular 
prerogative,  however  necessary  that  prerogative  may  be 
to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country.  I  think  we  are 
about  to  sacrifice  the  means  which  we  now  possess  of 
resisting  the  first  impulse  of  the  tide  of  popular  opinion. 
If  that  tide  sets  in  with  a  steady  unchanging  course,  it  is 
sure  even  now  to  prevail ;  but  we  have  at  present  barriers 
against  the  first  shocks  which  enable  us  to  outlive  a 
temporary  storm  of  passion,  and  to  yield,  if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  yield,  with  a  cautious  and  gradual 
relaxation  of  the  ties  and  holdings  which  secure  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.  But  hereafter  there  will  be  no  vis 
inertice  in  the  machine  of  government — none  of  that  power 
of  resistance  to  the  restlessness  of  a  desire  of  perpetual 
change,  which  at  present  results,  not  only  from  the 
monarchical  principle  of  government,  but  from  the  feelings, 
habits,  and  prejudices  which  are  interwoven  with   ancient 
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prescriptive  institutions.  The  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  hereafter  be  supreme ;  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature  will  exist  merely  by  sufferance,  until  it  is 
discovered  that  institutions  which  have  merely  the  shadow 
and  semblance  of  authority  are  useless  and  expensive 
pageants,  and  had  better  be  abolished. 


I  maintain  that  all  the  expectations  entertained  by 
the  partisans  of  French  revolutions  have  been  proved  false. 
Expeditions  are  fitted  out  to  propitiate  the  military  spirit  of 
a  reckless  democracy.  The  finances  of  France  are  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  There  is  no  public  order — no  tran- 
quillity— no  security — no  prospect  of  repose.  Hon.  mem- 
bers have  spoken  in  this  House  in  favour  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  this  country  of  a  national  guard.  Let  them 
turn  their  eyes  to  what  is  passing  at  Grenoble,  and 
possibly  their  admiration  of  a  national  guard  will  be 
abated.  I  lament  the  disposition  that  prevails  to  under- 
value the  many  blessings  of  the  social  condition  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  hazard  them  in  the  attainment  of  one  object  of 
very  questionable  advantage — a  uniform  and  popular  system 
of  representation.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  such  a  system 
will  ensure  a  strict  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money — let  it  be  conceded  that  it  will  bear  the 
promised  fruit  of  pensions  abolished,  estimates  reduced, 
salaries  curtailed — alas !  how  small  an  ingredient  are  all 
these  in  that  combination  which  constitutes  the  social 
happiness,  the  moral  enjoyment,  of  a  great  nation  ?  How 
miserable  the  gain,  if  it  shall  be  proved  to  have  been 
secured  at  the  expense  of  that  refinement  in  manners  which 
is  the  charm  of  society  and  of  that  liberty  which  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name  unless  it  is  enjoyed  in  common  by 
the  wealthy  and  by  the  poor — by  the  learned  leisure  of 
the  cultivated  mind,  as  well  as  by  the  active  obtrusive 
talent  of  vulgar  politicians !  I  can  figure  to  myself  a 
powerful  intellect  capable  of  appreciating  this  true  liberty  ; 
and  of  weighing  the  causes  of  the  moral  decline  of  empires 
— contrasting  the  social  condition  that,  I  fear,  is  to  be, 
with  that  condition  which  we  have  inherited,  but  will  not 
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transmit — I    can   fancy  a   man   so  endowed,   scorched    by 
the  unmitigated  blaze  of  a  fierce  democracy — panting  for 
the  shade   and   shelter    of    less  popular    institutions,   and 
venting  against  them   (if  he  were  allowed  to   vent  them) 
the  bitter  execrations   of  a  wounded  and  indignant  spirit. 
I  can  fancy  such  a  man  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
blessings  of  reform — taxes  abated,  newspapers  unstamped, 
tithes   abolished,   the   dying   fury   of  the   election  revived 
by  the  annual   registration — I   can  fancy  him  contrasting 
all  that  had  been  gained  with  all  that  had  been  lost,  and 
then  exclaiming — *  And  was  it  for  this  that  you  have  put 
rancour  in  the  vessel  of  our  peace  ?  was  it  for  this  that  you 
disturbed  the  balance  of  that  mixed  form   of  government 
which   had  solved  the   great  problem  in  political  science,, 
by  combining  with  vigour  in  the  executive  the  liberty  and 
security  of  the  subject?     Was  it  for  this  that  you  paralyzed 
the  remaining  force  of  that  ancient  monarchy,  which  con- 
nected, through  a  long  succession  of  centuries,  the  present 
with  the  past,  and  which — being  purified  from  every  taint, 
and  deriving  only  strength  from   its   association  with  the 
romance  of  feudal  history — reposed  with  double  confidence 
on  the  feelings  of  prescriptive  veneration,  and  of  affection 
towards  a  mild  and  paternal  rule  ?     Was  it  for  this  that 
you   destroyed   that   system   of   manners,   equally    remote 
from  the  servihty  and  frivolity  of  ancient  despotisms,  and 
from  the  coarseness  and  selfishness  of  modern  democracies 
— that  system  of  manners  which  included  many  privileges, 
but  recognised   no  barriers — which   had  high   distinctions, 
but  made  them  accessible  to  all,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing, even  to  the  humblest,  an  incentive  to  toil  and  virtue — 
more  powerful,  because  less   sordid,  than  the  incentive  of 
wealth  ?    was    it    for    this    that   you   robbed   of  its    mild 
predominance  an  established  religion — pure  in  its  doctrine, 
and  tolerant   in  its   discipline    and   practice — and    debased 
Christianity,   and   banished   peace,  by  the  conflict  of  the 
thousand  sects  that   range    between  the    extremes  of    in- 
fidelity and  superstition?      Was   it   for   this   that,   in   the 
words  of  immortal  eloquence,  you  dispelled  those  illusions 
that    made     power    gentle,    and    obedience    liberal — that 
harmonised   the    gradations  of    society,   and,   by   a    bland 
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assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the  virtues  that 
adorn  and  soften  private  life?'  That  I  may  not  be 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  posterity  to  answer  those 
questions— that  my  name  may  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
proach which  they  involve — that,  in  every  vicissitude  of 
pubhc  and  private  fortune,  I  may  be  enabled  to  cling  to 
the  consolation  of  having  struggled  in  this  contest  with 
perseverance,  and  of  having  resigned  it  without  dishonour, 
my  last  vote  shall  be  given,  hke  my  first,  in  opposition  to 
this  bill. 
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RICHARD  LALOR  SHEIL 

(1791-1851) 

SHEIL'S  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  orators  is  no  mean  one.  His  style 
is  his  own,  unlike  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  There  is  a 
passionate  surge  in  his  finest  efforts  that  sweeps  criticism  before  it,  and 
in  the  stress  of  emotion  his  whole  being  seems  to  be  fused  in  the  fiery 
drama  of  the  moment.  He  combines  a  histrionic  instinct  with  a  molten 
stream  of  words  that  few  speakers  have  equalled  or  attempted.  The 
lava  of  invective  overwhelms  the  object  of  the  onslaught,  the  flame  of 
scorn  withers  it  ;  but  as  the  fulminations  issue  from  the  lips  of  the 
orator — while  we  realise  that  his  listeners  must  have  been  awed  by  his 
power,  and  we  to-day  are  amazed  at  the  tempest  of  his  eloquence  and 
the  daring  of  his  method — we  recognise  that  it  is  Sheil  alone  who  can 
safely  give  these  meteoric  displays,  and  that  he  must  not  be  imitated  by 
lesser  men. 

Unfortunately,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  recorded  speeches  were  de- 
livered after  1832 — the  year  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  limit  set  to  the  present  volume.  Very  few  of  them  before  that  date 
have  come  down  to  us,  although  of  such  as  have  chanced  to  survive,  one 
or  two  are  among  the  best  that  he  ever  made.  His  incursions  into 
Parliamentary  debate  seem  to  have  been  as  dramatic  as  those  of  Grattan, 
and  some  of  them  are  likely  to  be  remembered  and  quoted  when  the 
individuals  they  concerned  have  slipped  into  oblivion.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  1837  on  the  Irish  Municipal 
Bill,  and  from  which,  since  it  was  made  after  1832,  extracts  cannot  under 
the  scheme  of  this  book  be  given  in  the  chief  body  of  the  text.  It  may, 
however,  be  permissible,  before  offering  to  the  reader  some  passages 
from  his  speeches  prior  to  that  date,  to  transgress  the  rule,  in  this  head- 
note  only,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  having  in  the  Lords  applied  the  opprobrious  name 
of  '  aliens  '  to  the  Irish  people,  shortly  afterwards  unwarily  seated  himself 
in  full  view  of  the  House  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Commons  during 
the  Irish  Debate.     The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  missed,  and 
Sheil  seized  it  accordingly  : — 
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*  I  should  be  surprised,  indeed,  if,  while  you  are  doing  us  wrong,  you 
did  not  profess  your  solicitude  to  do  us  justice.  From  the  day  on 
which  Strongbow  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore  of  Ireland,  Englishmen 
were  never  wanting  in  protestations  of  their  deep  anxiety  to  do  us 
justice  : — even  Strafford,  the  deserter  of  the  people's  cause — the  renegade 
Wentworth,  who  gave  evidence  in  Ireland  of  the  spirit  of  instinctive 
tyranny  which  predominated  in  his  character — even  Strafford,  while  he 
trampled  upon  our  rights,  and  trod  upon  the  heart  of  the  country, 
protested  his  solicitude  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  What  marvel  is  it, 
then,  that  gentlemen  opposite  should  deal  in  such  vehement  protest- 
ations ?  There  is,  however,  one  man,  of  great  abilities,  not  a  member 
of  this  house,  but  whose  talents  and  whose  boldness  have  placed  him  in 
the  topmost  place  in  his  party — who,  disdaining  all  imposture,  and 
thinking  it  the  best  com*se  to  appeal  directly  to  the  religious  and 
national  antipathies  of  the  people  of  this  country — abandoning  all 
reserve,  and  flinging  off  the  slender  veil  by  which  his  political  associates 
affect  to  cover,  although  they  cannot  hide,  their  motives — distinctly  and 
audaciously  tells  the  Irish  people  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  as  Englishmen  ;  and  pronounces  them,  in  any  particular 
which  could  enter  his  minute  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
fellow-citizenship  is  created,  in  race,  identity,  and  religion — to  be  aliens 
— to  be  aliens  in  race — to  be  aliens  in  country — to  be  aliens  in  religion. 
Aliens !  good  God  !  was  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  did  he  not  start  up  and  exclaim,  "  Hold !  I  have  seen  the 
aliens  do  their  duty"?  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  a  man  of  an 
excitable  temperament.  His  mind  is  of  a  cast  too  martial  to  be  easily 
moved  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  inflexibility,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  when  he  heard  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  (for  we 
are  his  countrymen)  designated  by  a  phrase  as  offensive  as  the  abundant 
vocabulary  of  his  eloquent  confederate  could  supply — I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  ought  to  have  recollected  the  many  fields  of  fight  in 
which  we  have  been  contributors  to  his  renown.  "  The  battles,  sieges, 
fortunes  that  he  has  passed,"  ought  to  have  come  back  upon  him.  He 
-ought  to  have  remembered  that,  from  the  earliest  achievement  in  which 
he  displayed  that  military  genius  which  has  placed  him  foremost  in  the 
annals  of  modern  warfare,  down  to  that  last  and  surpassing  combat 
which  has  made  his  name  imperishable — from  Assaye  to  Waterloo — the 
Irish  soldiers,  with  whom  your  armies  are  filled,  were  the  inseparable 
auxiliaries  to  the  glory  with  which  his  unparalleled  successes  have  been 
crowned.  Whose  were  the  arms  that  drove  your  bayonets  at  Vimiera 
through  the  phalanxes  that  never  reeled  in  the  shock  of  war  before  ? 
What  desperate  valour  climbed  the  steeps  and  filled  the  moats  at 
Badajos  ?  All  his  victories  should  have  rushed  and  crowded  back  upon 
his  memory — Vimiera,  Badajos,  Salamanca,  Albuera,  Toulouse,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  greatest — .  Tell  me,  for  you  were  there — I  appeal  to  the 
gallant  soldier  before  me  (Sir  Henry  Hardinge),  from  whose  opinions  I 
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differ,  but  who  bears,  I  know,  a  generous  heart  in  an  intrepid  breast ; — 
tell  me,  for  you  must  needs  remember — on  that  day  when  the  destinies 
of  mankind  were  trembling  in  the  balance — while  death  fell  in  showers — 
when  the  artillery  of  France  was  levelled  with  a  precision  of  the  most 
deadly  science — when  her  legions,  incited  by  the  voice,  and  inspired  by 
the  example  of  their  mighty  leader,  rushed  again  and  again  to  the  onset 
— tell  me  if,  for  an  instant,  when,  to  hesitate  for  an  instant  was  to  be 
lost,  the  "  aliens  "  blenched  ?  And  when  at  length  the  moment  for  the 
last  and  decisive  movement  had  arrived,  and  the  valour  which  had  so 
long  been  wisely  checked,  was  at  last  let  loose — when,  with  words 
familiar,  but  immortal,  the  great  captain  commanded  the  great  assault 
— tell  me,  if  Catholic  Ireland,  with  less  heroic  valour  than  the  natives 
of  this  your  own  glorious  country,  precipitated  herself  upon  the  foe  ? 
The  blood  of  England,  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  flowed  in  the  same 
stream,  and  drenched  the  same  field.  When  the  chill  morning  dawned, 
their  dead  lay  cold  and  stark  together  ; — in  the  same  deep  pit  their 
bodies  were  deposited — the  green  corn  of  spring  is  now  breaking  from 
their  commingled  dust — the  dew  falls  from  heaven  upon  their  union  in 
the  grave.  Partakers  in  every  peril — in  the  glory  shall  we  not  be 
permitted  to  participate  ;  and  shall  we  be  told,  as  a  requital,  that  we 
are  estranged  from  the  noble  country  for  whose  salvation  our  life-blood 
was  poured  out  ? ' 

We  see  Shell  here  on  the  very  crest  of  his  genius,  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  oratory  in  full  play.  Though  as  a  speaker  he  may 
have  been  lacking  in  restraint  and  profundity,  and  guilty  at  times  of  too 
theatrical  an  air,  there  was  a  vein  of  genuine  passion  running  through 
his  utterances  by  which  his  reputation  will  be  kept  alive. 


The  Catholic  Association,  Ireland. 
1826. 

Sheil  had  made  a  very  violent  speech  against  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1825,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Mullingar,  on  the  health  of  the  latter  being 
proposed.  His  resentment  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Duke,  who  was 
heir-presumptive,  had  shortly  before  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  as  long  as  he  lived  he  would  never  consent  to  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. A  little  while  afterwards,  when  the  Duke  was  supposed  to  be 
dying,  Sheil  felt  that  he  ought  to  make  some  amends,  and  took  the 
opportunity  in  his  speech  to  the  Catholic  Association. 

My  soul  was  filled  with  bitterness,  and  I  was  drunk  with 
wormwood.  But,  now  that  we  hear  that  a  Prince  is  dying, 
and  expect  every  instant  that  a  voice  will  come  upon  us,  to 
tell  '  that  a  Prince  is  dead  '—now  that  death,  who,  while  he 
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levels  the  great,  subdues  the  animosities  of  the  humble,  and 
while  he  resolves  the  hearts  of  princes  into  dust,  softens  the 
hearts  of  the  lowly  into  commiseration — now  that  the  bell 
of  that  lofty  temple  that  towers  over  the  great  city,  and 
whose  knell  is  reserved  for  royalty,  has  begun  to  toll.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  with  affectation  that  I  speak,  when  I  declare,  that 
so  far  from  experiencing  any  feeling  of  truculent  hilarity, 
every  emotion  of  anger,  every  vindictive  and  acrimonious 
sentiment  passes  away,  and  the  passions  by  which  I  confess 
that  I  was  recently  actuated,  expire  within  me.  It  is  right 
that  the  offence  which  the  Duke  of  York  committed  against 
our  country  should  be  committed  to  forgetfulness.  Indeed 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  express  a  desire,  which  the 
natural  oblivion,  that  must  befal  the  greatest  as  well  as  the 
humblest  of  mankind,  cannot  fail  to  accomplish.  In  a 
month  hence  the  Duke  of  York  will  be  forgotten.  The 
pomp  of  death  will  for  a  few  nights  fill  the  gilded  apart- 
ments in  which  his  body  will  lie  in  state.  The  artist  will 
endeavour  to  avert  that  decay  to  which  even  princes  are 
doomed,  and  embalm  him  with  odours,  which  may  resist  the 
cadaverous  scent  for  a  while.  He  will  be  laid  in  a  winding 
sheet  fringed  with  silver  and  with  gold — he  will  be  enclosed 
in  spicy  wood,  and  his  illustrious  descent  and  withered 
hopes  will  be  inscribed  upon  his  glittering  coffin.  The  bell 
of  St.  Paul's  will  toll,  and  London — rich,  luxurious, 
Babylonic  London — will  start  at  the  recollection  that  even 
kings  must  die.  The  day  of  his  solemn  obsequies  will 
arrive — the  gorgeous  procession  will  go  forth  in  its  funereal 
glory — the  ancient  chapel  of  Windsor  Castle  will  be  thrown 
open,  and  its  aisle  will  be  thronged  with  the  array  of  kindred 
Royalty — the  emblazoned  windows  will  be  illuminated — 
the  notes  of  holy  melody  will  arise — the  beautiful  service  of 
the  dead  will  be  repeated  by  the  heads  of  the  Church,  of 
which  he  will  be  the  cold  and  senseless  champion — the 
vaults  of  the  dead  will  be  unclosed — the  nobles,  and  the 
ladies,  and  the  High  Priests  of  the  land,  will  look  down  into 
those  deep  depositories  of  the  ambition  and  the  vanities  of 
the  world.  They  will  behold  the  heir  to  a  great  empire 
taking  possession,  not  of  the  palace,  which  was  raised  at 
such  an  enormous  and  unavailing  cost,  but  of  that  '  house 
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which  lasts  till  doomsday.'  The  coffin  will  go  sadly  and 
slowly  down  ;  its  ponderous  mass  will  strike  on  the  remains  of 
its  regal  kindred  ;  the  chant  will  be  resumed,  a  moment's  awful 
pause  will  take  place — the  marble  vault,  of  which  none  but 
the  Archangel  shall  disturb  the  slumbers,  will  be  closed — 
the  songs  of  death  will  cease — the  procession  will  wind 
through  the  aisles  again,  and  restore  them  to  their  loneli- 
ness. The  torches  will  fade  again,  in  the  open  daylight — 
the  multitude  of  the  great  will  gradually  disperse  ;  they  will 
roll  back  in  their  gilded  chariots,  into  the  din  and  tumult  of 
the  great  metropolis  ;  the  business,  and  the  pursuits,  and  the 
frivolities  of  life  will  be  resumed,  and  the  heir  to  the  three 
kingdoms  will  be  in  a  week  forgotten.  We,  too,  shall  forget ; 
but  let  us,  before  we  forget,  forgive  him  ! 


Penendex  Heath,  Kent. 
24M  October,  1828. 

The  occasion  of  this  speech  was  a  mass  meeting  held  by  the  opponents 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  A  great  crowd  of  Catholic  sympathisers  had 
also  gathered  together,  and  between  the  two  parties  the  High  Sheriff 
had  taken  up  a  position  with  a  neutral  company  of  persons.  In  order 
to  be  entitled  to  speak  at  the  meeting,  Sheil  had  gone  to  London  and 
purchased  a  freehold.  The  uproar  while  he  was  speaking  was  so  great 
that  he  was  only  able  to  deliver  part  of  what  he  had  composed  ;  but 
he  gave  a  report  of  the  whole  of  it  to  the  newspapers,  where  it  was 
published. 

Let  no  man  believe  that  I  have  come  here,  in  order  that 
I  might  enter  the  lists  of  religious  controversy  and  engage 
with  any  of  you  in  a  scholastic  disputation.  In  the  year 
1828,  the  Real  Presence  does  not  afford  an  appropriate 
subject  for  debate,  and  it  is  not  by  the  shades  of  a  mystery 
that  the  rights  of  a  British  citizen  are  to  be  determined. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  many  here  by  whom  I 
am  regarded  as  an  idolater,  because  I  conscientiously  adhere 
to  the  faith  of  your  forefathers,  and  profess  the  doctrine 
in  which  I  was  born  and  bred ;  but  if  I  am  so  accounted 
by  you,  you  ought  not  to  inflict  a  civil  deprivation  upon 
the  accident  of  the  cradle.  You  ought  not  to  punish  me  for 
that  for  which  I  am  not  in  reality  to  blame.     If  you  do,  you 
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will  make  the  misfortune  of  the  Catholic  the  fault  of  the 
Protestant,  and  by  inflicting  a  wrong  upon  my  religion,  cast 
a  discredit  upon  your  own.  I  am  not  the  worse  subject  of 
my  King,  and  the  worse  citizen  of  my  country,  because  I 
concur  in  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Christian 
world ;  and  I  will  venture  to  add,  with  the  frankness  and 
something  of  the  bluntness  by  which  Englishmen  are  con- 
sidered to  be  characterised,  that  if  I  am  an  idolater,  I  have  a 
right  to  be  one,  if  I  choose ;  my  idolatry  is  a  branch  of  my 
prerogative,  and  is  no  business  of  yours.  But  you  have 
been  told  by  Lord  Winchilsea  that  the  Catholic  religion  is 
the  adversary  of  freedom.  It  may  occur  to  you,  perhaps, 
that  his  lordship  affords  a  proof  in  his  own  person,  that 
a  passion  for  Protestantism  and  a  love  of  liberty  are  not 
inseparably  associated ;  but  without  instituting  too  minute 
or  embarrassing  an  inquiry  into  the  services  to  freedom, 
which  in  the  course  of  his  political  life  have  been  conferred 
by  my  Lord  Winchilsea,  and  putting  aside  all  personal 
considerations  connected  with  the  accuser,  let  me  proceed 
to  the  accusation.  Calumniators  of  Catholicism,  have  you 
read  the  history  ot  your  country  ?  Of  the  charges  against 
the  religion  of  Ireland,  the  annals  of  England  afford  the  con- 
futation. The  body  of  your  common  law  was  given  by  the 
Catholic  Alfred.  He  gave  you  your  judges,  your  magis- 
trates, your  high  sheriffs — (you.  Sir,  hold  your  office,  and 
have  called  this  great  assembly,  by  virtue  of  his  institutions) 
— your  courts  of  justice,  your  elective  system,  and,  the  great 
bulwark  of  your  liberties,  the  trial  by  jury.  When  Eng- 
lishmen peruse  the  chronicles  of  their  glory,  their  hearts  beat 
high  with  exultation,  their  emotions  are  profoundly  stirred, 
and  their  souls  are  ardently  expanded.  Where  is  the 
English  boy,  who  reads  the  story  of  his  great  island,  whose 
pulse  does  not  beat  at  the  name  of  Runnymede,  and 
whose  nature  is  not  deeply  thrilled  at  the  contemplation  of 
that  great  incident,  when  the  mitred  Langton,  with  his  up- 
lifted crosier,  confronted  the  tyrant,  whose  sceptre  shook  in 
his  trembling  hand,  and  extorted  what  you  have  so  justly 
called  the  Great,  and  what,  I  trust  in  God,  you  will  have 
cause  to  designate  as  your  everlasting  Charter  ?  It  was  by  a 
Catholic  Pontiff  that  the  foundation  stone  in  the  temple  of 
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liberty  was  laid  ;  and  it  was  at  the  altars  of  that  religion, 
which  you  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  handmaid  of 
oppression,  that  the  architects  of  the  constitution  knelt 
down.  Who  conferred  upon  the  people  the  right  of  self- 
taxation,  and  fixed,  if  he  did  not  create,  the  representation 
of  the  people  ?  The  Catholic  Edward  the  First ;  while,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  perfection  was  given  to  the 
representative  system,  parliaments  were  annually  called,  and 
the  statute  against  constructive  treason  was  enacted.  It  is 
false,  foully,  infamously  false,  that  the  Catholic  religion,  the 
religion  of  your  forefathers,  the  religion  of  seven  millions  of 
your  fellow-subjects,  has  been  the  auxiliary  of  debasement, 
and  that  to  its  influences  the  suppression  of  British  freedom 
can,  in  a  single  instance,  be  referred. 


False,  I  repeat  it,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  indignant 
asseveration,  utterly  false  is  the  charge  habitually  preferred 
against  the  religion  which  Englishmen  have  laden  with 
penalties,  and  have  marked  with  degradation.  I  can  bear 
with  any  other  charge  but  this — to  any  other  charge  I  can 
listen  with  endurance  :  tell  me  that  I  prostrate  myself  before 
a  sculptured  marble ;  tell  me  that  to  a  canvas  glowing  with 
the  imagery  of  heaven  I  bend  my  knee ;  tell  me  that  my 
faith  is  my  perdition  : — and  as  you  traverse  the  churchyards 
in  which  your  forefathers  are  buried,  pronounce  upon  those 
who  have  lain  there  for  many  hundred  years  a  fearful  and 
appalling  sentence : — yes ;  call  what  1  regard  as  the  truth 
not  only  an  error,  but  a  sin  to  which  mercy  shall  not  be 
extended  : — all  this  I  will  bear — to  all  this  I  will  submit — 
nay,  at  all  this  I  will  but  smile : — but  do  not  tell  me  that  I 
am  in  heart  and  creed  a  slave : — that  my  countrymen  cannot 
brook ;  in  their  own  bosoms  they  carry  the  high  conscious- 
ness that  never  was  imputation  more  foully  false,  or  more 
detestably  calumnious.  1  do  not  believe  that  with  the 
passion  for  true  liberty  a  nation  was  ever  more  enthusiastically 
inspired— never  were  men  more  resolved — never  were  men 
more  deserving  to  be  free  than  the  nation  in  whose  op- 
pression, fatally  to  Ireland  and  to  themselves,  the  statesmen 
of  England  have  so  madly  persevered.    What  have  been  the 
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results  of  that  system  which  you  have  been  this  day  called 
together  to  sustain  ?  You  behold  in  Ireland  a  beautiful 
country,  with  wonderful  advantages  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial— a  resting-place  for  trade  on  its  way  to  either 
hemisphere ;  indented  with  havens,  watered  by  numerous 
rivers ;  with  a  fortunate  chmate  in  which  fertility  is  raised 
upon  a  rich  soil,  and  inhabited  by  a  bold,  intrepid,  and,  with 
all  their  faults,  a  generous  and  enthusiastic  people.  Such  is 
Ireland  as  God  made  her — what  is  Ireland  as  you  have 
made  her  ?  This  fine  country,  swarming  with  a  population 
the  most  miserable  in  Europe,  of  whose  wretchedness,  if 
you  are  the  authors,  you  are  beginning  to  be  the  victims — 
the  poisoned  chalice  is  returned  in  its  just  circulation  to 
your  lips.  Harvests  the  most  abundant  are  reaped  by  men 
with  starvation  in  their  faces ;  all  the  great  commercial 
facilities  of  the  country  are  lost — the  rivers  that  should  cir- 
culate opulence,  and  turn  the  machinery  of  a  thousand 
manufactures,  flow  to  the  ocean  without  wafting  a  boat  or 
turning  a  wheel — the  wave  breaks  in  solitude  in  the  silent 
magnificence  of  deserted  and  shipless  harbours.  In  place  of 
being  a  source  of  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  empire,  Ireland 
cannot  defray  its  own  expenses ;  her  discontent  costs  millions 
of  money;  she  debilitates  and  endangers  England.  The 
great  mass  of  her  population  are  alienated  and  dissociated 
from  the  state — the  influence  of  the  constituted  and  legiti- 
mate authorities  is  gone ;  a  strange,  anomalous,  and  unex- 
ampled kind  of  government  has  sprung  up,  and  exercises  a 
despotic  sway;  while  the  class,  inferior  in  numbers,  but 
accustomed  to  authority,  and  infuriated  at  its  loss,  are 
thrown  into  formidable  reaction — the  most  ferocious  passions 
rage  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  arrayed  with  badges^ 
gather  in  the  south,  and  the  smaller  faction,  "vvith  discipline 
and  with  arms,  are  marshalled  in  the  north — the  country  is 
like  one  vast  magazine  of  powder,  which  a  spark  might 
ignite  into  an  explosion,  and  of  which  England  would  not 
only  feel,  but,  perliaps,  never  recover  from  the  shock.  And 
is  this  state  of  things  to  be  permitted  to  continue  ?  It  is 
only  requisite  to  present  the  question  in  order  that  all  men 
should  answer — something  must  be  done.     What  is  to  be 
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done  ?  Are  you  to  re-enact  the  Penal  Code  ?  Are  you  to 
•deprive  Catholics  of  their  properties,  to  shut  up  their  schools, 
to  drive  them  from  the  bar,  to  strip  them  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  reduce  them  to  Egyptian  bondage  ?  It  is 
easy  for  some  visionary  in  oppression,  to  imagine  these 
things.  In  the  drunkenness  of  sacerdotal  debauch,  men 
have  been  found  to  give  vent  to  such  sanguinary  aspirations, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  the  ministers  of  a  mild  and 
merciful  Redeemer,  have  uttered  in  the  midst  of  their 
ferocious  wassails,  the  bloody  orison,  that  their  country 
should  be  turned  into  one  vast  field  of  massacre,  and  that 
upon  the  pile  of  carnage  the  genius  of  Orange  ascendancy 
should  be  enthroned.  But  these  men  are  maniacs  in  ferocity, 
whose  appetites  for  blood  you  will  scarcely  undertake  to 
satiate.  You  shrink  from  the  extirpation  of  a  whole  people. 
Even  suppose  that,  with  an  impunity  as  ignominious  as  it 
would  be  sanguinary,  that  horrible  crime  could  be  effected, 
then  you  must  needs  ask,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  In  answering 
that  question  you  will  not  dismiss  from  your  recollection 
that  the  greatest  statesmen  who  have  for  the  last  fifty  years 
directed  your  councils  and  conducted  the  business  of  this 
mighty  empire,  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that,  without  a 
concession  of  the  Catholic  claims,  nothing  could  be  done 
for  Ireland.  Burke,  the  foe  to  revolution — Fox,  the  asserter 
of  popular  right — Pitt,  the  prop  of  the  prerogative,  con- 
curred. With  reference  to  this  great  question  their  minds 
met  in  a  deep  confluence.  See  to  what  a  conclusion  you 
must  arrive  when  you  denounce  the  advocates  of  Emanci- 
pation. Your  anathema  will  take  in  one -half  of  Westminster 
Abbey ;  and  is  not  the  very  dust  into  which  the  tongues  and 
hearts  of  Pitt,  and  Burke,  and  Fox  have  mouldered,  better 
than  the  living  hearts  and  tongues  of  those  who  have  sur- 
vived them?  If  you  were  to  try  the  question  by  the 
authorities  of  the  dead,  and  by  those  voices  which  may  be 
said  to  issue  from  the  grave,  how  would  you  decide  ?  If, 
instead  of  counting  votes  in  St.  Stephen's,  you  were  to 
count  the  tombs  in  the  mausoleum  beside  it,  how  would 
the  division  of  the  great  departed  stand  ?  There  would  be 
a  majority  of  sepulchres  inscribed  with  immortal  names  upon 
our  side. 
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THE  extracts  which  follow  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  a  just  idea  of 
Macaulay's  oratory  at  its  best,  so  far  as  the  period  up  to  1832  is 
concerned.  His  History,  his  poetry,  and  his  Essays  are  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy,  but  his  orations  to-day  are  hardly  read.  In  fact, 
owing  to  his  prodigious  reputation  as  a  historian,  Macaulay  has  never 
quite  had  his  due  as  a  public  speaker.  If  a  celebrated  painter  develops 
a  taste  for  singing  in  opera,  he  must  possess  superlative  vocal  powers 
for  his  new  claim  to  be  recognised  in  the  world  of  music  ;  for  if  a  man 
does  one  particular  thing  better  than  any  one  else,  the  rest  of  the 
professions  will  be  sure  to  grudge  him  a  reputation  in  any  of  their  own 
fields  of  work.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  common  belief,  whether  well-founded 
or  not,  that  the  expenditure  of  time  and  talent  required  for  perfecting 
an  art  leaves  no  residue  behind  it  for  the  highest  achievement  in  any 
other. 

Macaulay  was  pre-eminently  a  great  impressionist  and  portrayer  of 
history.  That  is  the  label  by  which  he  is  known,  and  upon  what  he 
accomplished  in  this  respect  his  fame  must  ultimately  rest.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  he  delivered  some  remarkable  speeches  that  deserve  to 
be  saved  from  the  blotting  hand  of  Time.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  scholar  of  his  attainments,  with  a  practised  and  well-nigh 
limitless  vocabulary ;  with  varied  and  well-marshalled  information 
concerning  the  political,  religious,  and  social  structures  of  all  the 
civilised  countries  of  the  earth  and  of  almost  every  age  ;  with  a  memory 
which  for  readiness  and  retentiveness  has  probably  never  been  surpassed, 
should  have  been  able  to  take  part  in  Parliamentary  discussion  with  so 
much  eloquence  and  effect.  Some  of  his  speeches  could  scarcely  be 
better.  They  are  lucid,  convincing,  attractive  presentments  of  particular 
points  of  view,  not  without  an  occasional  dash  of  irony,  and  supported 
by  the  light  horse  of  quotation  and  the  artillery  of  precedent.  One  or 
two  of  them  are  something  more.     On  those  occasions  when  he  forgets 
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that  he  is  the  omnivorous  reader,  with  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  to 
draw  upon  for  allusion  and  proof,  his  native  originality  is  released  ;  the 
lumber  of  piled-up  fact  slips  from  him  ;  his  reasoning  becomes  vital  and 
unimpeded,  and  the  result  is  the  contribution,  not  merely  of  a  historian, 
but  of  a  statesman  with  a  fertile,  seeing,  and  constructive  mind. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
2nd  March,  1831. 

On  the  previous  day  Lord  John  Russell  had  introduced  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  discussion  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the 
motion  was  carried  without  a  division  on  the  10th  of  March.  Macaulay 
spoke  in  support  of  it  on  the  second  day  of  the  debate. 

Every  gentleman,  I  think,  who  has  spoken  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  has  alluded  to  the  opinions  which 
some  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  formerly  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  Reform.  It  would  be  officious  in  me,  Sir,  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  gentlemen  who  are  so  well  able  to 
defend  themselves.  I  will  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
country  will  not  think  worse  either  of  their  capacity  or  of 
their  patriotism,  because  they  have  shown  that  they  can 
profit  by  experience,  because  they  have  learned  to  see  the 
folly  of  delaying  inevitable  changes.  There  are  others  who 
ought  to  have  learned  the  same  lesson.  I  say.  Sir,  that 
there  are  those  who,  1  should  have  thought,  must  have  had 
enough  to  last  them  all  their  lives  of  that  humiliation  which 
follows  obstinate  and  boastful  resistance  to  changes  rendered 
necessary  by  the  progress  of  society,  and  by  the  development 
of  the  human  mind.  Is  it  possible  that  those  persons  can 
wish  again  to  occupy  a  position  which  can  neither  be  de- 
fended nor  surrendered  with  honour?  I  well  remember, 
Sir,  a  certain  evening  in  the  month  of  May,  1827.  I  had 
not  then  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House ;  but  I  was  an 
attentive  observer  of  its  proceedings.  The  right  honourable 
Baronet  opposite,^  of  whom  personally  I  desire  to  speak 
with  that  high  respect  which  I  feel  for  his  talents  and  his 
character,  but  of  whose  public  conduct  I  must  speak  with 
the  sincerity  required  by  my  public  duty,  was  then,  as  he  is 

1  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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now,  out  of  office.  He  had  just  resigned  the  seals  of  the 
Home  Department,  because  he  conceived  that  the  recent 
ministerial  arrangements  had  been  too  favourable  to  the 
Cathohc  claims.  He  rose  to  ask  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  new  Cabinet  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  and  to  reform  the  Parliament.  He  bound  up,  I  well 
remember,  those  two  questions  together ;  and  he  declared 
that,  if  the  Ministers  should  either  attempt  to  repeal  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  or  bring  forward  a  measure  of 
Parhamentary  Reform,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
them  to  the  utmost.  Since  that  declaration  was  made  four 
years  have  elapsed ;  and  what  is  now  the  state  of  the  three 
questions  which  then  chiefly  agitated  the  minds  of  men  ? 
What  is  become  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  ?  They 
are  repealed.  By  whom  ?  By  the  right  honourable  Baronet. 
What  has  become  of  the  Cathohc  disabilities  ?  They  are 
removed.  By  whom  ?  By  the  right  honourable  Baronet. 
The  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  is  still  behind.  But 
signs,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  misconceive  the  import, 
do  most  clearly  indicate  that,  unless  that  question  also  be 
speedily  settled,  property,  and  order,  and  all  the  institutions 
of  this  great  monarchy,  will  be  exposed  to  fearful  peril.  Is 
it  possible  that  gentlemen  long  versed  in  high  political 
affairs  cannot  read  these  signs  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they  can 
really  believe  that  the  Representati\'e  system  of  England, 
such  as  it  now  is,  will  last  till  the  year  1860  ?  If  not,  for 
what  would  they  have  us  wait  ?  Would  they  have  us  wait 
merely  that  we  may  show  to  all  the  world  how  little  we 
have  profited  by  our  own  recent  experience  ?  Would  they 
have  us  wait,  that  we  may  once  again  hit  the  exact  point 
where  we  can  neither  refuse  with  authority,  nor  concede 
with  grace  ?  Would  they  have  us  wait,  that  the  numbers 
of  the  discontented  party  may  become  larger,  its  demands 
higher,  its  feelings  more  acrimonious,  its  organisation  more 
complete  ?  Would  they  have  us  wait  till  the  whole  tragi- 
comedy of  1827  has  been  acted  over  again ;  till  they  have 
been  brought  into  office  by  a  cry  of  '  No  Reform,'  to  be 
reformers,  as  they  were  once  before  brought  into  office  by 
a  cry  of  '  No  Popeiy,'  to  be  emancipators  ?  Have  they 
obliterated  from  their  minds — gladly,  perhaps,  would  some 
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among  them  obliterate  from  their  minds — the  transactions 
of  that  year  ?  And  have  they  forgotten  all  the  transactions 
of  the  succeeding  year  ?  Have  they  forgotten  how  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  Ireland,  debarred  from  its  natural  outlet,  found 
a  vent  by  forbidden  passages  ?  Have  they  forgotten  how 
we  were  forced  to  indulge  the  Catholics  in  all  the  licence  of 
rebels,  merely  because  we  chose  to  withhold  from  them  the 
liberties  of  subjects  ?  Do  they  wait  for  associations  more 
formidable  than  that  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  for  contributions 
larger  than  the  Rent,  for  agitators  more  violent  than  those 
who,  three  years  ago,  divided  with  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  ?  Do  they  wait 
for  that  last  and  most  dreadful  paroxysm  of  popular  rage, 
for  that  last  and  most  cruel  test  of  military  fidelity  ?  Let 
them  wait,  if  their  past  experience  shall  induce  them  to 
think  that  any  high  honor  or  any  exquisite  pleasure  is  to  be 
obtained  by  a  policy  like  this.  Let  them  wait,  if  this 
strange  and  fearful  infatuation  be  indeed  upon  them,  that 
they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  or  hear  with  their  ears, 
or  understand  with  their  heart.  But  let  us  know  our  interest 
and  our  duty  better.  Turn  where  we  may,  within,  around, 
the  voice  of  great  events  is  proclaiming  to  us,  Reform  that 
you  may  preserve.  Now,  therefore,  while  everything  at 
home  and  abroad  forebodes  ruin  to  those  who  persist  in  a 
hopeless  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  now,  while 
the  crash  of  the  proudest  throne  of  the  continent  is  still 
resounding  in  our  ears,  now,  while  the  roof  of  a  British 
palace  affords  ignominious  shelter  to  the  exiled  heir  of  forty 
kings,  now,  while  we  see  on  every  side  ancient  institutions 
subverted,  and  great  societies  dissolved,  now,  while  the  heart 
of  England  is  still  sound,  now,  while  old  feelings  and  old 
associations  retain  a  power  and  a  charm  which  may  too  soon 
pass  away,  now,  in  this  your  accepted  time,  now,  in  this 
your  day  of  salvation,  take  counsel,  not  of  prejudice,  not  of 
party  spirit,  not  of  the  ignominious  pride  of  a  fatal  consis- 
tency, but  of  history,  of  reason,  of  the  ages  which  are  past, 
of  the  signs  of  this  most  portentous  time.  Pronounce  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  expectation  mth  which  this  great 
debate  has  been  anticipated,  and  of  the  long  remembrance 
which  it  will  leave  behind.     Renew  the  youth  of  the  State. 
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Save  property,  divided  against  itself.  Save  the  multitude, 
endangered  by  its  own  ungovernable  passions.  Save  the 
aristocracy,  endangered  by  its  own  unpopular  power.  Save 
the  greatest  and  fairest,  and  most  highly  civilised  community 
that  ever  existed,  from  calamities  which  may  in  a  few  days 
sweep  away  all  the  rich  heritage  of  so  many  ages  of  wisdom 
and  glory.  The  danger  is  terrible.  The  time  is  short.  If 
this  bill  should  be  rejected,  I  pray  to  God  that  none  of  those 
who  concur  in  rejecting  it  may  ever  remember  their  votes 
with  unavailing  remorse,  amidst  the  wreck  of  laws,  the 
confusion  of  ranks,  the  spoliation  of  property,  and  the 
dissolution  of  social  order. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
2Qth  September,  1831. 

From  the  speech  delivered  in  support  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales. 

I  no  more  expect  to  see  my  countrymen  again  con- 
tent with  the  mere  semblance  of  a  Representation,  than  to 
see  them  again  drowning  witches  or  burning  heretics,  trying 
causes  by  red  hot  ploughshares,  or  offering  up  human 
sacrifices  to  wicker  idols.  I  no  more  expect  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  than  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  Thor  and  Odin.  I  should  think  such  a  reaction 
almost  as  much  a  miracle,  as  that  the  shadow  should  go  back 
upon  the  dial.  Revolutions  produced  by  violence  are  often 
followed  by  reactions  ;  the  victories  of  reason  once  gained, 
are  gained  for  eternity. 

In  fact,  if  there  be,  in  the  present  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  any  sign  peculiarly  full  of  evil  omen  to  the 
opponents  of  Reform,  it  is  that  very  calmness  of  the 
public  mind  on  which  they  found  their  expectation  of 
success.  They  think  that  it  is  the  calmness  of  indifference. 
It  is  the  calmness  of  confident  hope ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  confidence  of  hope  will  be  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment. Disappointment,  indeed,  I  do  not  antici- 
pate. That  we  are  certain  of  success  in  this  House  is  now 
acknowledged ;   and  our  opponents   have,  in   consequence, 
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during  the  whole  of  this  Session,  and  particularly  during  the 
present  debate,  addressed  their  arguments  and  exhortations 
rather  to  the  Lords  than  to  the  assembly  of  which  they  are 
themselves  Members.  Their  principal  argument  has  always 
been,  that  the  bill  will  destroy  the  peerage.  The  honor- 
able and  learned  member  for  Rye  has,  in  plain  terms, 
called  on  the  Barons  of  England  to  save  their  order  from 
democratic  encroachments  by  rejecting  this  measure.  All 
these  arguments,  all  these  appeals,  being  interpreted,  mean 
this  :  *  Proclaim  to  your  countrymen  that  you  have  no 
common  interests  with  them,  no  common  sympathies  with 
them ;  that  you  can  be  powerful  only  by  their  weakness, 
and  exalted  only  by  their  degradation ;  that  the  corruption 
which  disgusts  them,  and  the  oppression  against  which 
their  spirit  rises  up,  are  indispensable  to  your  authority  ; 
that  the  freedom  and  purity  of  election  are  incompatible 
with  the  very  existence  of  your  House.  Give  them  clearly 
to  understand  that  your  power  rests,  not,  as  they  have 
hitherto  imagined,  on  their  rational  convictions,  or  on  their 
habitual  veneration,  or  on  your  own  great  property,  but  on  a 
system  fertile  of  political  evils,  fertile  also  of  low  iniquities 
of  which  ordinary  justice  takes  cognisance.  Bind  up,  in 
inseparable  union,  tlie  privileges  of  your  estate  with  the 
grievances  of  ours  :  resolve  to  stand  or  fall  with  abuses 
visibly  marked  out  for  destruction :  tell  the  people  that 
they  are  attacking  you  in  attacking  the  three  holes  in  the 
wall,  and  that  they  shall  never  get  rid  of  the  three  holes 
in  the  wall  till  they  have  got  rid  of  you  ;  that  a  hereditary 
peerage,  and  a  representative  assembly,  can  coexist  only  in 
name,  and  that,  if  they  will  have  a  real  House  of  Peers,  they 
must  be  content  with  a  mock  House  of  Commons.'  This, 
I  say,  is  the  advice  given  to  the  Lords  by  those  who  call 
themselves  the  friends  of  aristocracy.  That  advice  so  per- 
nicious will  not  be  followed,  1  am  well  assured  ;  yet  I  cannot 
but  listen  to  it  with  uneasiness.  I  cannot  but  wonder  that 
it  should  proceed  from  the  lips  of  men  who  are  constantly 
lecturing  us  on  the  duty  of  consulting  history  and  ex- 
perience. Have  they  never  heard  what  effects  counsels 
like  their  own,  when  too  faithfully  followed,  have  pro- 
duced?     Have    they    never     visited    that     neighbouring 
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country,  which  still  presents  to  the  eye,  even  of  a  pass- 
ing stranger,  the  signs  of  a  great  dissolution  and  renova- 
tion of  society  ?  Have  they  never  walked  by  those  stately 
mansions,  now  sinking  into  decay,  and  portioned  out  into 
lodging  rooms,  which  line  the  silent  streets  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  ?  Have  they  never  seen  the  ruins 
of  those  castles  whose  terraces  and  gardens  overhang  the 
Loire  ?  Have  they  never  heard  that  from  those  magnificent 
hotels,  from  those  ancient  castles,  an  aristocracy  as  splendid, 
as  brave,  as  proud,  as  accomplished  as  ever  Europe  saw,  was 
driven  forth  to  exile  and  beggary,  to  implore  the  charity  of 
hostile  Governments  and  hostile  creeds,  to  cut  wood  in 
the  back  settlements  of  America,  or  to  teach  French  in  the 
schoolrooms  of  London  ?  And  why  were  those  haughty 
nobles  destroyed  with  that  utter  destruction  ?  Why  were 
they  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  their  titles 
abolished,  their  escutcheons  defaced,  their  parks  wasted, 
their  palaces  dismantled,  their  heritage  given  to  strangers  ? 
Because  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  people,  no  discern- 
ment of  the  signs  of  their  time ;  because  in  the  pride  and 
narrowness  of  their  hearts,  they  called  those  whose  warnings 
might  have  saved  them  theorists  and  speculators  ;  because 
they  refused  all  concession  till  the  time  had  arrived  when  no 
concession  would  avail. 

I  have  no  apprehension  that  such  a  fate  awaits  the 
nobles  of  England.  I  draw  no  parallel  between  our  aristo- 
cracy and  that  of  France.  Those  who  represent  the 
peerage  as  a  class  whose  power  is  incompatible  with  the 
just  influence  of  the  people  in  the  State,  draw  that  parallel, 
and  not  I.  They  do  all  in  their  power  to  place  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  England  in  that  position  with  respect 
to  each  other  in  which  the  French  gentry  stood  with 
respect  to  the  Third  Estate.  But  I  am  convinced  that  these 
advisers  will  not  succeed.  We  see,  with  pride  and  delight, 
among  the  friends  of  the  people,  the  Talbots,  the  Caven- 
dishes, the  princely  house  of  Howard.  Foremost  among 
those  who  have  entitled  themselves,  by  their  exertions  in 
this  House,  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  countrymen, 
we  see  the  descendants  of  Marlborough,  of  Russell,  and  of 
Derby.     I  hope,  and  firmly  believe,  that  the  Lords  will  see 
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what  their  interest  and  their  honor  require.  T  hope  and 
firmly  beheve,  that  they  will  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  entitle  themselves  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
people.  But  if  not,  let  not  the  enemies  of  Reform  imagine 
that  their  reign  is  straightway  to  recommence,  or  that  they 
have  obtained  anything  more  than  a  short  and  uneasy 
respite.  We  are  bound  to  respect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Peers  ;  but  we  are  bound  also  not  to  forget  our  own. 
We,  too,  have  our  privileges;  we,  too,  are  an  estate  of 
the  realm.  A  House  of  Commons  strong  in  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  a  House  of  Commons  which  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  dissolution,  is  something  in  the 
government.  Some  persons,  I  well  know,  indulge  a  hope 
that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  will  at  once  restore  the 
domination  of  that  party  which  fled  from  power  last 
November,  leaving  everything  abroad  and  everything  at 
home  in  confusion  ;  leaving  the  European  system,  which 
it  had  built  up  at  a  vast  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  falling 
to  pieces  in  every  direction ;  leaving  the  dynasties  which  it 
had  restored,  hastening  into  exile ;  leaving  the  nations 
which  it  had  joined  together,  breaking  away  from  each 
other ;  leaving  the  fundholders  in  dismay ;  leaving  the 
peasantry  in  insurrection  ;  leaving  the  most  fertile  counties 
lighted  up  with  the  fires  of  incendiaries ;  leaving  the 
capital  in  such  a  state,  that  a  royal  procession  could  not 
safely  pass  through  it.  Dark  and  terrible,  beyond  any 
season  in  my  remembrance  of  political  affairs,  was  the 
day  of  their  flight.  Far  darker  and  far  more  terrible 
will  be  the  day  of  their  return.  They  will  return  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  British  nation,  united  as  it  was 
never  before  united  on  any  internal  question  ;  united  as 
firmly  as  when  the  Armada  was  sailing  up  the  Channel ; 
united  as  firmly  as  when  Bonaparte  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  cliffs  of  Boulogne.  They  will  return  pledged  to  defend 
evils  which  the  people  are  resolved  to  destroy.  They  will 
return  to  a  situation  in  which  they  can  stand  only  by 
crushing  and  trampling  down  public  opinion,  and  from 
which,  if  they  fall,  they  may,  in  their  fall,  drag  down 
with  them  the  whole  frame  of  society.  Against  such 
evils,  should    such  evils    appear  to  threaten  the   country, 
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it  will  be  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  warn  our 
gracious  and  beloved  Sovereign.  It  will  be  our  privi- 
lege and  our  duty  to  convey  the  wishes  of  a  loyal 
people  to  the  throne  of  a  patriot  king.  At  such  a 
crisis  the  proper  place  for  the  House  of  Commons  is 
in  front  of  the  nation  ;  and  in  that  place  this  House  will 
assuredly  be  found.  Whatever  prejudice  or  weakness  may 
do  elsewhere  to  ruin  the  empire,  here,  I  trust,  will  not 
be  wanting  the  wisdom,  the  virtue,  and  the  energy  that 
may  save  it. 

The  House  of   Commons. 
16fh  December,  1831. 

After  Lord  Althorpe  had  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to 
amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales,  Lord 
Porchester  proposed  an  amendment  that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.     Macaulay  spoke  in  support  of  the  Bill. 

It  is  difficult,  Sir,  to  conceive  any  spectacle  more  alarm- 
ing than  that  which  presents  itself  to  us,  when  we  look  at 
the  two  extreme  parties  in  this  country ;  a  narrow  oligarchy 
above  ;  an  infuriated  multitude  below  ;  on  the  one  side  the 
vices  engendered  by  power  ;  on  the  other  side  the  vices 
engendered  by  distress ;  one  party  blindly  averse  to  im- 
provement ;  the  other  party  blindly  clamouring  for  destruc- 
tion ;  one  party  ascribing  to  political  abuses  the  sanctity  of 
property  ;  the  otlier  party  crying  out  against  property  as  a 
political  abuse.  Both  these  parties  are  alike  ignorant  of 
their  true  interest.  God  forbid  that  the  State  should  ever 
be  at  the  mercy  of  either,  or  should  ever  experience  the 
calamities  which  must  result  from  a  collision  between  them  ! 
I  anticipate  no  such  horrible  event.  For,  between  those 
two  parties  stands  a  third  party,  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  both  the  others  put  together,  attacked  by  both,  vilified 
by  both,  but  destined,  I  trust,  to  save  both  from  the  fatal 
effects  of  their  own  folly.  To  that  party  I  have  never 
ceased,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs,  to  look 
with  confidence  and  with  a  good  hope.  I  speak  of  that 
great  party  which  zealously  and  steadily  supported  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  and  which  will,    I   have   no   doubt,   support 
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the  second  Reform  Bill  with  equal  steadiness  and  equal 
zeal.  That  party  is  the  middle  class  of  England,  with  the 
flower  of  the  aristocracy  at  its  head,  and  the  flower  of  the 
working  classes  bringing  up  its  rear.  That  great  party  has 
taken  its  immovable  stand  between  the  enemies  of  all  order 
and  the  enemies  of  all  liberty.  It  will  have  Reform  :  it  will 
not  have  revolution :  it  will  destroy  political  abuses  :  it  Avill 
not  suffer  the  rights  of  property  to  be  assailed  ;  it  will 
preserve,  in  spite  of  themselves,  those  who  are  assailing  it, 
from  the  right  and  from  the  left,  with  contradictory  accu- 
sations :  it  will  be  a  daysman  between  them  :  it  will  lay 
its  hand  upon  them  both :  it  will  not  suffer  them  to  tear 
each  other  in  pieces.  AVhile  that  great  party  continues 
unbroken,  as  it  now  is  unbroken,  I  shall  not  relinquish  the 
hope  that  this  great  contest  may  be  conducted,  by  lawful 
means,  to  a  happy  termination.  But,  of  this  I  am  assured, 
that  by  means,  lawful  or  unlawful,  to  a  termination,  happy 
or  unhappy,  this  contest  must  speedily  come.  All  that 
I  know  of  the  history  of  past  times,  all  the  observations 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make  on  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  have  convinced  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
a  great  concession  must  be  made  to  the  democracy  of 
England  ;  that  the  question,  whether  the  change  be  in  itself 
good  or  bad,  has  become  a  question  of  secondary  importance  ; 
that,  good  or  bad,  the  thing  must  be  done ;  that  a  law  as 
strong  as  the  laws  of  attraction  and  motion  has  decreed  it. 

I  well  know  that  history,  when  we  look  at  it  in  small 
portions,  may  be  so  construed  as  to  mean  anything,  that  it 
may  be  interpreted  in  as  many  ways  as  a  Delphic  oracle. 
*  The  French  Revolution,'  says  one  expositor,  '  was  the  effect 
of  concession.'  'Not  so,'  cries  another;  'the  French  Revo- 
lution was  produced  by  the  obstinacy  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment.' '  If  the  French  nobles,'  says  the  first,  '  had  refused 
to  sit  with  the  Third  Estate,  they  would  never  have  been 
driven  from  their  country.'  '  They  would  never  have  been 
driA^en  from  their  country,'  answers  the  other,  '  if  they  had 
agreed  to  the  reforms  proposed  by  JM.  Turgot.'  These 
controversies  can  never  be  brought  to  any  decisive  test,  or 
to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  But  as  I  believe  that 
history,  when  we  look   at   it   in   small   fragments,  proves 
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anything,  or  nothing,  so  I  beHeve  that  it  is  full  of  useful 
and  precious  instruction  when  we  contemplate  it  in  large 
portions,  when  we  take  in,  at  one  view,  the  whole  lifetime 
of  great  societies.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
some  insight  into  the  law  which  regulates  the  growth  of 
communities,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  effects  which  that 
growth  produces.  The  history  of  England,  in  particular,  is 
the  history  of  a  government  constantly  giving  way,  some- 
times peaceably,  sometimes  after  a  violent  struggle,  but 
constantly  giving  way  before  a  nation  which  has  been  con- 
stantly advancing.  The  forest  laws,  the  laws  of  villenage, 
the  oppressive  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
power,  scarcely  less  oppressive,  which,  during  some  time 
after  the  Reformation,  was  exercised  by  the  Protestant 
Establishm.ent,  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  censor- 
ship of  the  Press,  successively  yielded.  The  abuses  of  the 
representative  system  are  now  yielding  to  the  same  irre- 
sistible force.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Stuarts,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  if  they  had  possessed 
all  the  energy  of  Richelieu,  and  all  the  craft  of  Mazarin,  to 
govern  England  as  England  had  been  governed  by  the 
Tudors.  It  was  impossible  for  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  govern  England  as  England  had  been  governed 
by  the  Stuarts.  And  so  it  is  impossible  that  England 
should  be  any  longer  governed  as  it  was  governed  under  the 
four  first  princes  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  I  say  im- 
possible. I  believe  that  over  the  great  changes  of  the  moral 
world  we  possess  as  little  power  as  over  the  great  changes  of 
the  physical  world.  We  can  no  more  prevent  time  from 
changing  the  distribution  of  property  and  of  intelligence,  we 
can  no  more  prevent  property  and  intelligence  from  aspiring  to 
political  power,  than  we  can  change  the  courses  of  the  seasons 
and  of  the  tides.  In  peace  or  in  tumult,  by  means  of  old 
institutions,  where  those  institutions  are  flexible,  over  the 
ruins  of  old  institutions,  where  those  institutions  oppose  an 
unbending  resistance,  the  great  march  of  society  proceeds, 
and  must  proceed.  The  feeble  efforts  of  individuals  to  bear 
back  are  lost  and  swept  away  in  the  mighty  rush  with 
which  the  species  goes  onward.  Those  who  appear  to  lead 
the  movement  are,  in   fact,  only   whirled  along  before  it ; 
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those  who  attempt  to  resist  it,  are  beaten  down  and  crushed 
beneath  it. 

It  is  because  rulers  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
stages  of  this  great  movement,  because  they  underrate  its 
force,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  its  law,  that  so  many 
violent  and  fearful  revolutions  have  changed  the  face  of 
society.  We  have  heard  it  said  a  hundred  times  during 
these  discussions,  we  have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  this  very  debate,  that  the  people  of  England  are 
more  free  than  ever  they  were,  that  the  Government  is  more 
democratic  than  ever  it  was ;  and  this  is  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment against  Reform.  I  admit  the  fact ;  but  I  deny  the 
inference.  It  is  a  principle  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  discus- 
sions Hke  this,  that  it  is  not  by  absolute,  but  by  relative 
misgovernment  that  nations  are  roused  to  madness.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  look  merely  at  the  form  of  government. 
We  must  look  also  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  The 
worst  tyrant  that  ever  had  his  neck  wrung  in  modern 
Europe  might  have  passed  for  a  paragon  of  clemency  in 
Persia  or  Morocco.  Our  Indian  subjects  submit  patiently 
to  a  monopoly  of  salt.  We  tried  a  stamp  duty,  a  duty  so 
light  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  on  the  fierce  breed  of  the 
old  Puritans  ;  and  we  lost  an  empire.  The  government  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  was  certainly  a  much  better  and  milder 
Government  than  that  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ;  yet  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  was  admired,  and  even  loved  by  his  people. 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  died  on  the  scaffiald.  Why  ?  Because, 
though  the  Government  had  made  many  steps  in  the  career 
of  improvement,  it  had  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  the 
nation.  Look  at  our  own  history.  The  liberties  of  the 
people  were  at  least  as  much  respected  by  Charles  the  First 
as  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  James  the  Second  as  by  Edward 
the  Sixth.  But  did  this  save  the  crown  of  James  the  Second  ? 
Did  this  save  the  head  of  Charles  the  First  ?  Every  person 
who  knows  the  history  of  our  civil  dissensions  knows  that 
all  those  arguments  which  are  now  employed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Reform  Bill  might  have  been  employed,  and 
were  actually  employed,  by  the  unfortunate  Stuarts.  The 
reasoning  of  Charles,  and  of  all  his  apologists,  runs  thus  : — 
*  What  new  grievance  does  the  nation  suffisr  ?     What  has 
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the  King  done  more  than  what  Henry  did  ?  more  than  what 
EHzabeth  did  ?     Did  the  people  ever  enjoy  more  freedom 
than  at  present  ?     Did  they  ever  enjoy  so  much  freedom  ? ' 
But  what  would  a  wise  and  honest  counsellor,  if  Charles  had 
been  so  happy  as  to  possess  such  a  counsellor,  have  replied 
to   arguments   like   these  ?     He  would    have    said,   '  Sir,  I 
acknowledge  that  the  people  were  never   more  free  than 
under   your  government.     I   acknowledge  that  those  who 
talk  of  restoring  the  old  Constitution  of  England  use  an 
improper  expression.     I  acknowledge  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  improvement  during  those  very  years  during  which 
many  persons  imagine  that  there  has  been  a  constant  de- 
terioration.    But,  though  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
government  for  the  worse,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
public  mind  which  produces  exactly  the  same  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  government  for  the 
worse.     Perhaps  this  change  in  the  pub  he  mind  is  to  be 
regretted.     But  no  matter;    you   cannot  reverse  it.     You 
cannot  undo  all  that  eighty  eventful  years  have  done.     You 
cannot  transform  the  Englishmen  of  1640  into  the  English- 
men of  1560.     It  may  be  that  the  simple  loyalty  of  our 
fathers  was  preferable  to  that  inquiring,  censuring,  resisting 
spirit  which  is  now  abroad.     It  may  be  that  the  times  when 
men  paid  their  benevolences  cheerfully  were  better  times 
than  these,  when  a  gentleman  goes  before  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  to  resist  an  assessment  of  twenty  shillings.     And 
so  it  may  be  that  infancy  is  a  happier  time  than  manhood, 
and  manhood  than  old  age.     But  God  has  decreed  that  old 
age  shall  succeed  to  manhood,  and  manhood  to  infancy. 
Even   so   have   societies   their   law    of   growth.     As   their 
strength  becomes  greater,  as  their  experience  becomes  more 
extensive,   you   can   no    longer    confine    them   Avithin   the 
swaddling  bands,  or  lull  them  in  the  cradles,  or  amuse  them 
with  the  rattles,  or  terrify  them  with  the  bugbears  of  their 
infancy.     I  do  not  say  that  they  are  better  or  happier  than 
they  were ;  but  this  I  say,  that  they  are  different  from  what 
they  were,  that  you  cannot  again  make  them  what  they 
were,  and  that  you  cannot  safely  treat  them  as  if  they  con- 
tinued to  be  what  they  were.'     This  is  the  advice  which  a 
wise  and  honest  JNlinister  would  have  given  to  Charles  the 
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First.  These  are  the  principles  on  which  that  unhappy- 
prince  should  have  acted.  But  no.  He  would  govern,  I 
do  not  say  ill,  I  do  not  say  tyrannically;  I  say  only  this  ;  he 
would  govern  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  if  they 
had  been  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  therefore 
it  was,  that  all  his  talents  and  all  his  virtues  did  not  save 
him  from  unpopularity,  from  civil  war,  from  a  prison,  from 
a  bar,  from  a  scaffold.  These  things  are  written  for  our 
instruction.  Another  great  intellectual  revolution  has  taken 
place ;  our  lot  has  been  cast  on  a  time  analogous,  in  many- 
respects,  to  the  time  which  immediately  preceded  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Long  Parliament.  There  is  a  change  in  society. 
There  must  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the  government. 
We  are  not,  we  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be,  what 
our  fathers  were.  We  are  no  more  like  the  men  of  the 
American  war,  or  the  men  of  the  gagging  bills,  than  the 
men  who  cried  '  privilege '  round  the  coach  of  Charles  the 
First,  were  like  the  men  who  changed  their  religion  once  a 
year  at  the  bidding  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  That  there  is 
such  a  change,  I  can  no  more  doubt  than  I  can  doubt  that 
we  have  more  power  looms,  more  steam  engines,  more  gas 
lights,  than  our  ancestors.  That  there  is  such  a  change,  the 
Minister  will  surely  find  who  shall  attempt  to  fit  the  yoke 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  necks  of  the  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  What  then  can  you  do  to  bring  back  those  times 
when  the  constitution  of  this  House  was  an  object  of  venera- 
tion to  the  people  ?  Even  as  much  as  Strafford  and  Laud 
could  do  to  bring  back  the  days  of  the  Tudors ;  as  much  as 
Bonner  and  Gardiner  could  do  to  bring  back  the  days  of 
Hildebrand  ;  as  much  as  Villele  and  Polignac  could  do  to 
bring  back  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  You  may 
make  the  change  tedious  ;  you  may  make  it  violent ;  you 
may — God  in  his  mercy  forbid  ! — you  may  make  it  bloody  ; 
but  avert  it  you  cannot.  Agitations  of  the  public  mind,  so 
deep  and  so  long  continued  as  those  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed, do  not  end  in  nothing.  In  peace  or  in  convulsion, 
by  the  law,  or  in  spite  of  the  law,  through  the  Parliament, 
or  over  the  Parhament,  Reform  must  be  carried.  Therefore 
be  content  to  guide  that  movement  M^hich  you  cannot  stop. 
rUng  wide  the  gates  to  that  force  which  else  will  enter 
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through  the  breach.  Then  will  it  still  be,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been,  the  pecuhar  glory  of  our  Constitution  that,  though 
not  exempt  from  the  decay  which  is  wrought  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  the  lapse  of  time,  in  all  the  proudest 
works  of  human  power  and  wisdom,  it  yet  contains  within  it 
the  means  of  self-reparation.  Then  will  England  add  to  Jier 
manifold  titles  of  glory  this,  the  noblest  and  the  purest  of 
all ;  that  every  blessing  which  other  nations  have  been  forced 
to  seek,  and  have  too  often  sought  in  vain,  by  means  of 
violent  and  bloody  revolutions,  she  will  have  attained  by  a 
peaceful  and  a  lawful  Reform. 
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Acre,  Napoleon's  siege  of,  448 

Adultery,  Erskine's  speech  in  defence 
of  the  Hon.  R.  Bingham  in  an  action 
for,  301 

Africa,  America's  whale  fishery  on  coast 
of,  46  ;  Slave  Trade  in,  369-84 

Agriculture,  its  growth  in  American 
colonies,  45 

Alfred  the  Great,  body  of  common  law 
given  to  England  by,  570 

Algiers,  48 

Alienation  of  Land,  statute  limiting  the 
73 

Althorpe,  Lord,  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  58-2 

America,  taxes  imposed  on,  2,  3,  4,  13, 
14,  33,  35,  37,  39,  51,  55  ;  Chatham's 
opinion  that  England  had  no  right  to 
tax,  3,  14,  19  ;  Chatham's  speech  on 
the  Bill  for  quartering  troops  in, 
13-14  ;  stability  of  the  union  des- 
cribed by  Chatham,  17  ;  resistance  to 
taxation  by  England,  18  ;  Chatham's 
speech  on  the  Government's  attitude 
in  regard  to,  31-30  ;  Chatham  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  with,  21  ;  im- 
possible for  England  to  conquer,  21  ; 
Chatham  on  the  employment  of 
Indians  in  the  war  with,  23,  29 ; 
received  assistance  from  France  in 
the  war  with  England,  24,  25,  27  ; 
her  natural  disposition  towards  Eng- 
land, 24,  27 ;  Chatham  on  the  injustice 
of  the  war  with,  26  ;  Chatham's 
amendment  proposing  cessation  of 
hostilities  with,  28 ;  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  defends  employment  of  In- 
dians in  war  with,  28 ;  Chatham  on 
American  Independence,  31  ;  duty 
on  tea  imposed  on,  33 ;  Burke's 
speech  on  conciliation  towards, 
41-56 ;  extent  of  England's  trade 
with,  43;  growth  of  agriculture  in, 
46 ;  growth  of  fishing  industry  in, 
46 ;  spread  of  education  in,  47  ; 
study  of  the  law  general  in,  47 ; 
difficulty  of  government  by  England 
on  account  of  distance,  48 ;  her  in- 
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creasing  population  a  cause  of  resist- 
ance, 49  ;  proposal  to  stop  grants  of 
land  by  the  Crown,  49 ;  ties  that 
bind  her  to  England,  55  ;  Grattan's 
reference  to,  146  ;  enabled  to  resist 
by  its  distance  and  vastness,  241  ; 
Brougham  on  conciliation  towards, 
515-16  ;  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the  Republic 
of,  553 

Amherst,  Lord,  2-2  n 

Amusements  of  the  People,  Windham 
on  the,  235-8 

Ancaster,  Duke  of,  8  n 

Antwerp,  445 

Appalachian  Mountains,  49 

Arabia,  48 

Arcot,  Nabob  of,  83,  89,  90,  92,  93,  94, 
95 

Aristocracy,  duties  of  the,  301 

Aristotle,  quoted  by  Fox,  210 ;  referred 
to  by  Burke,  52 

Army,  The,  AVindham's  speech  on  im- 
provement of,  238-42 ;  Sheridan's 
speech  on  the  augmentation  of,  352-4 

Army  Estimates,  Canning's  speech  on, 
442-4  ;  Brougham's  speech  on,  517-20 

Aspern,  Napoleon's  defeat  at,  448 

Augustus,  Emperor,  referred  to  by  Fox, 
208  ;  boast  of,  524 

Austerlitz,  Battle  of,  241 

Avonmore,  Lord,  271  n 

Bacon,  Lord,  127,  143 ;  his  trial  and 
sentence,  120;  quoted  by  Burke,  124 

Bahr  Ally  Cawn,  imprisoned  by  Warren 
Hastings,  339 

Balance  of  Power,  Grattan  on  the,  171 

Barbados,  210 

Barnave,  his  reply  to  Mirabeau,  558 

Barossa,  166 

Barras,  396 

Bathurst,  Lord,  44 

Beauchamp,  Lord,  180  n 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  537 

Begums,  The.  their  treatment  by  Warren 
Hastings,  338,  340 

Benares,  119,  126 
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Bender,  General,  160 

Benfield,  Paul,  92 

Bengal,  55.  126 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  445 

Berlin  Decree,  511 

Bice,  The,  104 

Bigotry,  Plunket  on,  433 

Bill  ofRights,  6,  18 

Bingham,     Hon.      Richard,     Erskine's 

speech  in  defence  of,  301 
Birmingham,  481,  482 
Blackstone,  Judge.  143 ;  referred  to  by 

Erskine,  291,  292 
Blachttone' s  Commentaries,  47 
Blasphemy,    Erskine's    speech    on  the 
occasion   of   the   prosecution  of  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  Paine's  Age 
of  Reason  for,  313 
Blenheim,  Battle  of,  230,  516,  52T 
Bonaparte,  see  Napoleon 
Bonner,  Bishop,  587 
Boston  (U.S.A.),  13,  14,  15,  16,20,  21  n, 

47,  204 
Bottle  Plot,  433 
Bourbon,  House  of,  10,  25,  28,  31,  139, 

174,  226,  228,  229 
Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  his  belief  in  Christ- 

"ianity,  321 
Brabant,  309,  446 
Brahmins,  The,  104 
Brazil,  46 
Breda,  445 
Bribery,  Warren  Hastings  charged  with, 

112-14 
Bright,   John,   Canning    compared    to, 

439 
Brissot,  396 
Bristol,  Burke's  speech  on  being  elected 

member  for,  39-41 
Brougham,  Henry  Peter,  Lord,  466  n  ; 
his  reference  to  Napoleon  as  a  law- 
giver,  524 ;   speech  on  Army   Esti- 
mates,  517-20 ;   speech    on    foreign 
trade,  511-16  ;  speech  on  law  reform, 
520-5 ;    speech    on    negro     slavery, 
525-8 ;      speech    on     Parliamentary 
reform,  528-39 
Brunswick,  House  of,  31 ,  44 
Brusa,  48 
Brutus,  468 

Buckinghamshire,  Lord,  133 
Bull-baiting,     Windham's     speech    on, 

233—8 
Bull-dogs,  237 
Bullen,  Anne,  292 
Burdett,   Sir    Francis,    his    motion  for 

Catholic  emancipation,  435 
Burgh,  Mr.,  165 
Burgoyne,  General,  22  n 
Burgundy,  House  of,  309 
Burke,  Edmund,  165, 176, 181  n,  404, 425, 


Burke,  Edmund — continued 

439  ;  on  Chatham  and  his  administra- 
tion, 33-34  ;  his  estimate  of  Charles 
Townshend,  35-39 ;  on  the  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal,  37-39  ;  speech  on 
conciliation  towards  America,  33, 
41  e/  seq.  ;  speech  on  his  election  as 
member  for  Bristol,  39  ;  on  the  duty 
of  a  member  of  Parliament  to  his 
constituents,  40-41  ;  speech  on 
economical  reform,  57 ;  speech  in 
support  of  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  80  ; 
his  estimate  of  Fox,  81  ;  speech  on 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  83; 
speech  at  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
98 ;  describes  condition  of  India 
under  Warren  Hastings,  126 ;  his 
reference  to  the  French  Revolution, 
128 ;  his  charges  against  Warren 
Hastings,  114-15,  117;  foretold  the 
destinies  of  France,  173  ;  his  scheme 
of  economical  reform,  177,  180 ; 
referred  to  by  Fox,  204-5 ;  Articles 
of  Impeachment  against  Warren 
Hastings  drawn  up  by,  276 ;  his 
remarks  on  informers,  299  ;  quoted 
by  Erskine,  312;  referred  to  by 
Sheridan,  334-5  ;  referred  to  by 
Shell,  573 

Burke's  Il<'flections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Paine's  Rix/hts  of  Man  written 
in  answer  to,  286  n 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation^ 
quoted  by  Plunket,  422-3 

Burns,  263 

Cadeu  Idhis,  65 

Cadsand,  448 

Caiaphas,  154  • 

Camden,  Lord  Chancellor,  8  n 

Canning,  George,  his  motion  on  the 
state  of  the  laws  affecting  Roman 
Catholics,  417  ;  compared  to  John 
Bright,  439  ;  speech  on  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  440-2  ;  speech  on 
army  estimates,  442-4 ;  speech  on 
the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion, 444-51 ;  on  Napoleon's  failures, 
448 ;  speech  on  the  powers  of  the 
Regent,  451-3;  speech  on  Castle- 
reagh's  motion  that  the  thanks  of 
the  House  be  given  to  Wellington, 
454-6  ;  speech  on  the  state  of  Europe, 
456-63 ;  speech  on  seditious  meetings, 
463-6 ;  speech  on  Indemnity  Bill, 
466-8  ;  on  the  English  Constitution, 
469-72,  483- 5 ;  speech  on  parUa- 
mentary  reform,  469-73,  492-6  ; 
speech  to  his  constituents  on  his  re- 
election, 473-91 ;  on  the  death  of 
George  the  Third,  474 ;  on  the  regu- 
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lation  of  popular  meetings,  475 ;  his 
definition  of  tyranny,  480;  on  the 
functions  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
492  ;  speech  on  being  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
496-9  ;  speech  on  the  disabilities  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  499-504; 
speech  on  commercial  policy,  504-9  ; 
his  defence  of  Huskisson,  505-6  ;  on 
the  duty  of  a  statesman,  507 

Calcraft,  Mr.,  his  amendment  to  reduce 
estimate  for  household  troops,  517 

Canterbury,  Archbishops  of,  68 

Canto  Baboo,  105 

Canton,  89 

Carnatic,  The,  83,  89,  90,  9-2,  94,  95,  96, 
97,  98 

Caste,  rule  of,  104 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  405,  445  n,  517  n  ; 
his  motion  that  the  thanks  of  the 
House  be  given  to  Lord  Wellington, 
454 ;  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  preventing  seditious 
meetings,  463 

Catholic  Association,  Shell's  speech  to 
the,  567-9 

Catholic  disabilities,  see  Roman  Catho- 
lics 

Cavalry  debt,  the,  90 

Cavendish,  Lord  John,  170 

Celibacy,  Fox  on,  187-8 

Charlemont,  Lord,  160  n,  165 

Charles  L,  290,  585,  587  ;  imposed  a 
loan  by  his  own  authority,  141 

Charles  H.,  290 

Charles,  Archduke,  referred  to  by 
Sheridan,  354 

Chatham,  1st  Earl  of,  see  Pitt,  William, 
the  elder 

Chatham,  2nd  Earl  of,  see  Pitt,  John 

Chester,  County  Palatine  of,  64 

Chester,  Earl  of,  64 

Chittery,  The,  104 

Christianity,  Erskine  on  the  truth  of, 
321 ;  progress  of  the  world  under, 
325 

Chunargur,  339 

Cicero,  82  ;  quoted  by  Peel,  551 

Cimon,  270 

Civil  List,  68  ;  Fox  on  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  interfere  in 
the  matter  of  the,  180-3 

Clerk,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Eldin,  522 

Coke,  Lord,  121,  143 

Compromise,  all  government  founded 
on,  52 

Conde,  229 

Conde,  Due  de,  20,  446 

Constitution,  The,  the  best  adapted  to 
England,  201  ;  duty  to  maintain  it, 
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201 ;  its  peculiarity,  258  ;  see  English 
Constitution 

Cooke,  George,  34  n 

Copenhagen,  166,  445,  446 

Cornwall,  64 

Cornwall,  Duke  of,  64 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  ■1'05 

Corunna,  516 

Cowley,  quoted  by  Curran,  271 

Cranstoun,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Core- 
house,  522 

Crawford,  Colonel,  398  n 

Crimea,  48 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  290  ;  his  sagacity  re- 
ferred to  by  Chatham,  10  ;  Fox  on 
the  resemblance  between  Napoleon 
and, 226-7 

Curdistan,  48 

Curran,  John  Philpot,  speech  on  a  Bill 
to  limit  pensions,  253-6 ;  speech  in 
behalf  of  Rowan,  257-64 ;  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  259,  261-2  ;  on 
universal  emancipation,  260  ;  his  re- 
ference to  Scotland,  263 ;  speech  in 
defence  of  Peter  finnerty,  264-269; 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  268  ;  speech 
advocating  the  release  of  Mr.  Justice 
Johnson,  269-73 

Curwen,  Mr.,  his  motion  to  postpone 
the  discussion  of  the  Treason  and 
Sedition  Bills,  204 ;  his  Bill  on  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  242 

Custom  and  Excise,  reform  of,  77 

Cuthell,  Mr.,  bookseller,  charged  with 
selling  a  seditious  pamphlet,  326  ; 
Erskine's  speech  in  defence  of,  326 

Dai.y,  Mr.,  165 

Davis's  Straits,  46 

Debi  Sing,  111,  115 

Democracies,  Fox  on  the  power  of,  223 

Democratic  government.  Peel  on  the 
dangers  of,  561-64 

Denmark,  166 

Despotism,  said  by  Hastings  to  be  the 
genuine  constitution  of  India,  107 

Devonshire,  25 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  537 

Dinagepore,  111,  114 

Dowdeswell,  Mr. ,  77  n 

Downing  Street,  31 

Dryden,  quoted  by  Canning,  495 

Dumourier,  446 

Dundas,  Mr.,  209  n,  225 

Dundas,  General,  his  plans  for  the  de- 
fence of  London,  401 

Dunkirk,  25 

East  India  Bill,  193,  194;  defeated  in 
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the  Lords  through  royal  influence, 
195  n 

East  India  Company,  38,  55,  83,  89,  90, 
93,  94,  98,  108,  341 

Economical  reform,  Burke's  speech  on, 
57-80;  Fox's  speech  on,  177-9,  180 

Eden,  Mr.,  358 

Education,  its  growth  in  America,  47 

Edward  the  First,  571 

Edward  the  Sixth,  585 

Edwards,  Bryan,  210 

Egypt,  48  ;  Napoleon's  invasion  of,  395 

Eldon,  Lord,  522 

Elections,  expense  of,  78  ;  Grey's  motion 
to  bring  In  a  Bill  to  amend  the  elec- 
tion of  members,  217 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  154,  422,  423 

EUice,  Mr.,  his  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  conditions  of  the  silk  trade, 
504 

Emmet,  Robert,  404 ;  Plunket's  speech 
in  the  trial  of,  414 

Empires,  rise  and  decHne  of,  272,  275 

England,  America's  natural  disposition 
towards,  24,  27  ;  extent  of  American 
trade  with,  43,  45 ;  growth  of  national 
prosperity,  44 ;  her  difficulty  in 
governing  America,  48 ;  no  title  to 
power  to  make  laws  for  Ireland, 
147 

English  Constitution,  The,  Pitt  on,  357, 
366 ;  Plunket  on,  435  ;  Canning  on, 
469-72,  483 

English  revolution,  480 ;  regenerated 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  290 ; 
Hume's  account  of  the  motives  which 
caused,  292 

Epaminondas,  270 

Epictetus,  quoted  by  Curran,  255 

Erskine,  Thomas,  Lord,  the  freedom  of 
the  press  largely  due  to,  275  ;  speech 
on  the  rights  of  juries,  275;  his  defence 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  275;  speech 
in  defence  of  John  Stockdale,  276-81 ; 
on  the  government  of  India,  276-8  ; 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  278-9, 
283,  289,  314,  316;  speech  in  defence 
of  Thomas  Paine,  281-95;  on  the 
French  Revolution,  285 ;  on  the 
English  Revolution,  293 ;  speech  in 
defence  of  John  J'rost,  295-300 ;  on 
freedom  of  speech,  297  ;  quotes 
Burke  on  informers,  299  ;  speech  in 
defence  of  the  Hon.  R.  Bingham, 
301  ;  speech  in  defence  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  302-10  ;  speech  in  defence  of 
Home  Tooke,  310-13  ;  speech  in  the 
trial  of  the  printer  and  publisher  of 
Fame's  Ac/e  of  Reason,  313-26 ;  on 
the    truth'  of    Christianity,    321-6; 


Erskine,  Thomas,  Lord — continued 
speech   in   defence   of  Mr.   Cuthell, 
326-7  ;  speech  in  defence  of  the  Earl 
of  Thanet,  327-8 

Fabricius,  270 

Falkland  Islands,  46  ;  seized  by  Spain,  9 

Farrell,  his  life  saved  by  Emmet,  416 

Finnerty,  Peter,  accused  of  seditious 
libel,  264 ;  Curran's  defence  of,  264-9 

Fishing  industry,  its  growth  in  America, 
46 

Fitzgibbon,  Mr.,  viii,  158 

Fleming,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  143 

Flood,  Henry,  viii 

Forbes,  Mr.,  165,  253  ;  his  Bill  to  limit 
the  amount  of  pensions,  147 

Fox,  Charles  James,  seconded  Burke's 
motion  on  economical  reform,  57  ; 
his  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  80  ;  Burke's  eulogy 
of,  81  ;  his  motion  for  an  inquiry  re 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  83  ;  his 
motion  on  the  relief  of  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities,  162 ;  failure  of 
his  attempt  to  treat  with  the  French, 
173;  Grattan's  estimate  of,  173;  his 
love  of  liberty,  176  ;  speech  in  sup- 
port of  Burke's  motion  on  economical 
reform,  177-9,  180-3 ;  speech  in  sup- 
port of  his  Bill  to  amend  the  Marriage 
Laws,  183-92  ;  on  the  effect  of  nullity 
of  clandestine  marriages,  190  ;  his 
East  India  Bill  opposed  by  George 
III.,  193;  speech  on  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility and  the  prerogatives  of 
monarchy,  193-9 ;  his  East  India 
Bill  defeated  in  the  Lords,  195  n  ; 
speech  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
199-201  ;  on  the  redress  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people,  200  ;  speech  on 
the  war  with  France,  202-4 ;  his 
eulogy  of  General  Washington, 
202-3 ;  speech  on  the  Treason  and 
Sedition  Bills,  204-9,  213-7  ;  his  re- 
ference to  Burke's  proposals  with 
regard  to  America,  204-5  ;  on  free- 
dom of  speech,  206-7  ;  on  the  cause 
of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
208  ;  speech  in  support  of  the  Bill  for 
theabolitionofthe slave  trade,  209-13; 
on  the  value  of  liberty,  215-17 ;  speech 
on  parliamentary  reform,  217-25 ; 
on  democracies,  223 :  speech  on 
Napoleon's  peace  overtures,  225-32; 
his  comparison  of  Cromwell  and  Na- 
poleon, 226-7 ;  complained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Logan's  review 
of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, 276  ;  called  upon  Pitt  to  resign, 
358 ;  quoted  by  Canning  in  his  speech 
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on  army  estimates,  443,  445 ;  op- 
posed the  Convention  of  17Sfi,  50H; 
referred  to  by  Brougham,  513,  530  n ; 
referred  to  by  Sheil,  573 

France,  46,  218,  2-22 ;  assisted  America 
in  the  war  with  England,  24,  25,  27  ; 
Grattan's  speech  against  Napoleon's 
occupation  of  the  throne  of,  170 ; 
Fox's  speech  advising  peace  with, 
202,  '225 ;  her  rise  and  progress  due  to 
liberty,  224 ;  Pitt's  speech  on  nego- 
tiations with,  384-6;  her  trade  in 
slaves,  526 ;  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the 
National  Assembly  of,  558 

Franklin,  Dr.,  18  n 

Frazer,  Mr. ,  his  evidence  quoted  by  Pitt 
in  his  speech  on  the  slave  trade,  376 

Freedom  of  the  press,  259,  261,  264; 
largely  due  to  Erskine,  275  ;  Erskine 
on  the,  278-9,  283,  289-90,  314,  316  ; 
Plunket  on  the,  419 ;  Peel  on  the,  559 

Freedom  of  speech,  Fox  on,  206-7  ; 
Erskine  on,  297 

French  Revolution,  224,  225,  242,  243, 
463,  479  ;  referred  to  by  Burke,  128  ; 
Thomas  Paine's  sympathy  with  the, 
281  ;  Erskine  on  the,  285 ;  Burke's 
Reflections  on,  2S6  n,  287  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Price  on  the,  286-7  ;  spirit  of  the, 
396-8  ;  Macaulay  on  the,  583 

Frost,  John,  Erskine's  speech  in  defence 
of  295 

Fuller,  Mr.  Rose,  33 

Fyzabad,  339 

Gage,  General,  15,  20,  47 

Galileo,  506 

Ganges  river,  82 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, 587 

Gardiner,  Mr.,  165 

Gatton,  553,  578 

General  Defence  Bill,  Pitt's  speech  in 
support  of  the,  398-403 

Genet,  M.,  202,  203 

Genius,  Definition  of,  ix-x 

Gentoos,  The,  original  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan,  102;  their  four  orders, 
104 

George  III.,  opposed  to  Fox's  East  India 
Bill,  193;  death  of,  474 

Gibbon,  referred  to  by  Sheridan,  336 

Gillies,  Mr.  (afterwards Lord  Gillies),  522 

Gilpin,  Major,  340 

Ginga  Govind  Sing,  105 

Gloucester,  Earl  of,  68 

Goldsmith,  quoted  by  Canning,  459 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  476  ;  Dr.  John- 
son's remark  on  his  acquittal,  304 

Gordon,  Lord  William,  192 


Governments,  Erskine  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  change  their,  288,  289,  311 

Graham,  General,  166 

Grampound,  488 

Grant,  Mr.  William,  afterwards  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  205  n 

Gratian,  mentioned  and  described  bull- 
dogs, 237 

Grattan,  Henry,  253,  404 ;  speech  on 
the  rights  of  Ireland,  130-7,  140-7  ; 
speech  on  the  disabilities  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  137-40,  162-6,  166-8, 
168-9 ;  his  reference  to  America, 
146  ;  speech  on  Pensions,  147-52  ; 
speech  on  Tithes,  153-7  ;  speech  on 
Napoleonic  War,  170-5 ;  his  esti- 
mate of  Napoleon's  pretensions  and 
character,  172 ;  his  reference  to  Burke 
on  the  subject  of  France,  173  ;  his 
estimate  of  Fox,  173  ;  on  peace  with 
Napoleon,  175 ;  his  proposal  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  to  consider  the 
laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics,  417  ; 
quoted  by  Peel,  548 

Gray,  quoted  by  Erskine,  322 

Green  Cloth.  Court  of,  69 

Grenoble,  562 

Grey,  Mr.,  afterwards  Earl  Grey,  viii, 
217,  530  n 

Grouchy,  529 

Guards,  The,  Lord  Castlereagh  on  keep- 
ing up  the  strength  of,  517-18 

Gunga  Govin  Sing,  114 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  272 ;  his  behef  in 
Christianity,  322 ;  referred  to  by 
Erskine,  304 

Hannay,  Colonel,  his  tyranny  and 
rapacity,  332 

Hardinge.  Sir  Henry,  566 

Hardy,  Thomas,  Erskine's  speech  in 
defence  of,  302 

Hastings,  Warren,  Burke's  speech  at 
Trial  of,  98-128  ;  his  tyranny,  105 ; 
his  use  of  arbitrary  power,  108 ;  tor- 
tures inflicted  upon  the  natives  under 
his  rule,  111-12  ;  accused  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  112-14  ;  summary  of 
charges  against,  114-15,  117-18;  the 
condition  of  India  under  his  rule, 
126;  Articles  of  his  Imjieachment 
drawn  up  by  Burke,  276 ;  Logan's 
review  of  the  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment, 276 ;  his  trial  referred  to  by 
Erskine,  298 ;  Sheridan's  speech  in 
the  debate  upon  the  charges  against, 
330-1  ;  Sheridan's  speech  at  the  Trial 
of,  332-5,  335-42  ;  his  private  letters 
not  produced  at  his  trial,  335  ;  Mr. 
Johnson's  letter  to,  336  ;  Middleton's 
letters  to,  336,  337  ;  his  letter  to  the 
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Hastings,  Warren — continued 

Nabob,  337  ;  his  treatment  of  the 
Begums,  340;  eluded  an  inquiry- 
ordered  by  the  East  India  Company, 
341 

Hawke,  Lord,  2!)5 

Hayes,  31 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  81 

Henry  VIII.,  585,  587  ;  his  reign  a  pre- 
cedent against  the  privilege  of 
Parliament,  141 ;  effected  the  Re- 
formation, 293 

Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  quoted 
b}^  Pitt,  380 

Herod,  154 

High  Treason,  Erskine's  speech  in  de- 
fence of  Thomas  Hardy  and  others 
indicted  for,  303;  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  charged  with,  337 

Hillsborough,  Lord,  133 

Hindostan,  103 

Hobbes,  quoted  by  Curran,  254 

Hogarth,  333 

Holland,  46,  139 

Holt,  Sir  John,  273 

Holywell,  253,  354 

Homer,  quoted  by  Curran,  273 

Horace,  quoted  by  Chatham,  4  ;  quoted 
by  Grattan,  16() ;  quoted  by  Fox,  308 ; 
quoted  by  Windham,  244 ;  quoted 
by  Pitt,  376;  quoted  by  Plunket, 
433  ;  quoted  by  Canning,  503 

House  of  Commons,  its  right  to  interfere 
in  matters  that  respect  the  King's 
Civil  List,  180-3  ;  Stockdale  charged 
with  a  libel  on,  376  ;  effect  of  speech 
by  Sheridan  on,  339-30  ;  functions  of 
the,  492  ;  its  composition,  493 

House  of  Lords,  no  right  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  purse,  78 ; 
Burke's  description  of  it  as  a  tribunal 
for  Warren  Hastings'  trial,  116-17  ; 
voted  useless  and  dangerous  in  1648, 
486 

Howard,  Bernard  Edward,action  brought 
by  him  against  the  Hon.  Richard 
Bingham  for  adultery,  301 

Howard  of  Effingham,  Lord,  39  n 

Howe,  Sir  William,  33 

Hudson's  Bay,  46 

Hume,  David,  304,  363 ;  his  account  of 
the  motives  which  caused  the  Revo- 
lution, 393 ;  his  Essay  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  quoted  by  Erskine,  293 ; 
referred  to  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  566  n 

Hunting,  a  sport  as  cruel  as  bull-baiting, 
237 

Huskisson,  William,  attacked  by  Mr. 
John  Williams  for  his  policy  in  respect 
of  the  silk  trade,  504 ;  Canning's 
speech  in  defence  of,  504-9 


Hutchinson,  Mr.,  165,  419 
Hyder  Ali,  94,  95,  97 
Hyder  Beg  Cawn,  338 

Income  Tax,  Pitt's  speech  on,  389-95 

Indemnity  Bill,  Canning's  speech  on, 
466-8 

Inder-lobau,  449 

India,  55,  83.  83,  84, 86,  91,  93, 101,  107  ; 
Fox's  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the 
Government  of,  80 ;  abuses  in,  86 ; 
its  condition  under  Warren  Hastings, 
126  ;  Erskine  on  the  government  of, 
376-8  ;  attack  by  France  on,  396 

Indians,  North  American,  employed  by 
England  in  the  war  with  America, 
23,  39,  30  ;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  de- 
fends their  employment  in  the 
American  War,  38 

Indus  river,  82 

Informers,  Curran  on  their  employment 
by  the  Government  of  Ireland,  368  ; 
Burke's  remarks  on,  299 

Inquisition.  The,  30,  506 

Invasion,  Pitt  on  the  security  of  England 
against,  398 

Ireland,  18,  318,  219  ;  hereditary  revenue 
of,  86  ;  Grattan's  speech  on  the  rights 
of,  130-7,  140;  sent  Committee  to 
prosecute  Lord  Strafford,  138  ;  Bill 
to  prevent  meetings  of  the  people  in, 
213 ;  Rowan  accused  of  seditious 
libel  addressed  to  Irish  Volunteers, 
257-64 ;  Catholic  emancipation  in, 
259  ;  Finnerty  accused  of  seditious 
libel  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  William 
Orr,  264-9  ;  Curran  on  the  condition 
of,  368  ;  employment  of  informers  by 
the  Government,  368 ;  Sheridan's 
speech  on  the  Irish  Parliament,  346  ; 
poverty  due  to  number  of  absentees, 
349  ;  Plunket's  speech  opposing  Par- 
liamentary union  of  England  with, 
405-7,  407-14  ;  feeling  of  the  country 
on  Catholic  emancipation,  437  ;  dis- 
abilities of  Catholics  in,  499  ;  Peel  on 
the  state  of  affairs  in,  546  ;  Peel's 
speech  in  opposition  to  parliamentary 
reform  in,  556  ;  Shell's  speech  on 
Irish  Municipal  Bill,  566  ;  Shell  de- 
scribes the  condition  of,  573 

Irish  Parliament,  Grattan's  recollections 
of,  163  ;  Sheridan's  speech  on,  346 

Irish  V^olunteers,  145 

Irwin,  Hon.  Miss,  192 

Jacobinism,  244,  506 
Jamaica,  210,  311 
James  the  Second,  144,  181,  585 
Jenkinson,  Mr.,  194 
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Jewar  Ally  Cawn,  his  imprisonment  by 
Warren  Hastings,  339 

Jobbery,  Windham's  example  of,  249 

John,  King,  Magna  Charta  wrested  by 
force  of  arms  from,  i?93 

Johnson,  Dr.,  32;  quoted  by  Erskine, 
304- 

Johnson,  Mr.,  his  letter  to  Warren 
Hastings,  336 

Johnson,  Mr.  Justice,  Curran's  speech 
advocating  his  release  from  imprison- 
ment, 269 

Judges,  bad  arbiters  of  public  liberty, 
143  ;  Brougham  on  the  selection  of, 
520 

Junius,  quoted  by  Grattan,  161 

Juries,  Erskine's  speech  in  support  of 
the  rights  of,  275 

Justice,  defies  all  mutation,  128 ;  de- 
fined by  Sheridan,  343 

Juvenal,  quoted  by  Burke,  51,  53 

Kenyon,  Lord,  317 
Kirwan,  Dr.,  158,  159 

Lamb,  Mr.,  his  amendment  on  the 
Regency  resolutions,  451 

Lancaster,  Count  Palatine  of,  64 

Lancaster,  Duchy  and  County  Palatine 
of,  64,  66 

Langrishe,  Mr.,  165 

Langton,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 570 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  his  motion  for 
Catholic  emancipation,  435 

Laud,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 587 

Law,  the,  its  study  general  in  America, 
47 

Law  reform.  Brougham's  speech  advo- 
cating, 520-5 

Law  of  Progress,  Macaulay  on  the, 
584-5 

Lerida,  siege  of,  446 

Lethbridge,  Sir  T.,  432 

Libel,  Rowan  accused  of  seditious,  257- 
64,  Finnerty  accused  of  seditious, 
264-9;  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  charged 
with  publishing  a  seditious,  275 ; 
John  Stockdale  charged  with,  276; 
Thomas  Paine  charged  with  publish- 
ing a  seditious,  281 ;  John  Frost 
charged  with  uttering  a  seditious,  295 

Liberty,  Fox  on  the  value  of,  215-17  ; 
rise  and  progress  of  France  due  to, 
224 ;  commensurate  with  and  in- 
separable from  British  soil,  269  ;  the 
characteristic  feature  of  England, 
328  ;  the  foundation  of  greatness,  356 
Lille,  384 
Lincoln,  505  n 


Lisbon,  25,  255 

Liverpool,    Canning's    speeches  to    his 

constituents  at,  456-63,  469-73,  473- 

92 
Liverpool,  Earl  of,  544,  545 
Livy,  quoted  by  Peel,  548 
LlandafF,    Bishop   of,  his   Pamphlet  on 

Taxation,  326 
Locke,  John,  his  belief  in  Christianity, 

321  ' 

Logan,   Rev.    Mr.,    his    review  of   the 

articles     of     Impeachment     against 

Warren  Hastings,  276 
London,  482  ;  Pitt  on  the  fortification 

of,  400403 ;  General  Dundas's  plan 

for  the  defence  of,  401 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  585 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  558,  585 
Lucan,  Lord,  301 
Lucian,  story  from,  quoted  by  Erskine, 

294 
Luther,  Martin,  154,  157 
Luttrell,  Colonel,  5 
Lyndhurst,   Lord,  his  reference  to  the 

Irish  People  as  '  aliens,'  565 
Lynn,    Sir    R.    Walpole's    election    as 

Member  of  Parliament  for,  5  n 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  Lord, 
his  reference  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
575  6  ;  speeches  on  parliamentary 
reform,  575-8,  578-82,  582-8  ;  on  the 
French  Revolution,  583 

Macclesfield,  Lord,  119,  127 

Macpherson,  Sir  John,  341 

Madras,  84,  89,  95,  96,  97 

Magna  Charta,  6,  143,  174,  570  ;  wrested 
from  King  John  by  force  of  arms, 
293 

Maidstone,  327 

Maitland,  Lord,  196  n 

Malta,  capture  of,  395 

Manchester,  477,  479,  480,  481,  482 

Marchmont,  Lord,  9  n 

Marengo,  battle  of,  241 

Maritime  Rights,  Brougham's  speech 
on,  511-16 

Marriage  Laws,  Fox's  speech  on  the, 
183 

Marriott,  Sir  James,  513 

Mason,  Mr.,  253 

Mass,  the  sacrifice  of  the,  421 

Massachusetts  Bay,  charter  of,  21  n 

Mazarin,  584 

Middleton,  his  letters  to  Warren  Hast- 
ings, 336,  337  ;  his  treatment  of  the 
Bow  Begum  and  other  natives,  338, 
340 

Midhurst,  552 

Milan  Decree,  511 

Milner,  Dr.,  432 
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Milton,  John,  his  belief  in  Christianity, 
322  ;  quoted  by  Erskine,  322 

Mirabeau,  558 

Monarchy,  prerogatives  of  the,  193  ;  the 
distinction  between  an  absolute  and 
a  limited,  193 

Montjuich,  Lord  Peterborough's  capture 
of,  447 

Mount  Edgecomb,  64 

Muir,  Mr.,  his  sentence  to  transporta- 
tion, 263  n 

Mysore,  95 

Napoleon.  Grattan's  speech  on  his 
occupation  of  the  throne  of  France, 
170 ;  Grattan's  estimate  of  his  pre- 
tensions and  character,  172 ;  Fox's 
speech  on  his  peace  overtures,  225  ; 
Fox  compared  Cromwell  with,  226-7  ; 
failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition 
to  destroy  his  fleet,  444  ;  his  over- 
sights and  failures,  448 ;  declared  the 
British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
511  ;  referred  to  by  Brougham,  524 

National  Assembly  of  France,  Sir  R. 
Peel  on  the,  558 

National  Defence,  Pitt's  speech  on, 
398-403 

Naylor,  Major,  mentioned  in  Sheridan's 
speech  at  Warren  Hastings'  trial, 
332 

Nelson,  Lord,  referred  to  by  Pitt,  391 

New  England,  46 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  74  n 

Newcome,  Dr.,  165 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  belief  in  Christ- 
ianity, 321 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  421,  436,  537 

North,  Lord,  34  n,  43  n,  133,  195  n 

Northumberland  House-book,  68 

Nugent,  Mr.,  2  n 

Nugent,  Lord,  presented  petition  of  the 
English  Catholics,  421 

Obstinacy,  a  vice  abhorred  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  36 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  viii 

O'Hara,  Mr.,  146  n 

Old  Sarum,  70,  552,  578 

O'Neill,  Mr.,  146  n 

Oratory,  Definition  of,  viii-xi 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  446 

Orr,  William,  Finnerty  accused  of  a 
seditious  libel  in  regard  to  his  trial, 
264-9 

Oude,  119,  126 

Oude,  Princesses  of,  Warren  Hastings 
charged  with  confiscating  the  trea- 
sures of,  330,  332 

Ovid,  quoted  by  Burke,  48  ;  quoted  by 
Canning,  493 ;  quoted  by  Peel,  552 


Paine,  Thomas,  his  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution,  281  ;  charged 
with  publishing  a  seditious  libel  in 
his  Rights  of  Man,  281  ;  Erskine's 
speech  in  his  defence,  281-94 ; 
Erskine's  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
the  prosecution  for  blasphemy  of  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  his  Age  of 
Reason,  313-26 
Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  written  in  answer 
to  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,  286  n 
Palmerston,  Lord,  referred  to  by  Sir  R. 

Peel,  55^2 
Paris,  229 

Parliament,  Burke's  description  of,  41 ; 
Burke  on  the  representation  of  the 
colonies  in,  41  et  seq. 
Parliamentary  reform.  Fox's  speech  on, 
217  25;  Windham's  speech  on,  242- 
51  ;  Pitt's  speeches  on,  356-7,  361-2  ; 
Canning's  speeches  on,  468,  469-73, 
473-92.  492-6  ;  Brougham's  speech 
on,  528-39 ;  Peel's  speeches  on, 
552-5,  556-9,  559-61,  561-4;  Ma- 
caulay's  speeches  on,  575-8,  578-82, 
582-8 
Parliamentary  Union,  Plunket's  speeches 

opposing,  405-7,  407-14 
Parsons,  Sir  Laurence,  407 
Parties,  must  exist  in  a  free  country,  54 
Paterson,  Mr.,  Ill 
Peace,  Pitt's  conditions  before  treating 

with  France  for,  226 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  425  n,  522 ;  speeches 
on  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  541-9  ;  his  change  of  atti- 
tude on  the  Catholic  question,  542-4  ; 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  546  ; 
speech  on  Third  Reading  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Relief  Bill,  549-52; 
speeches  on  parliamentary  reform, 
552-5,  559-61,  561-4;  on  the  Republic 
of  America,  553;  speech  on  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  Ireland,  556-9 ; 
on  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
558 ;  on  the  dangers  of  democratic 
government,  561-4;  referred  to  by 
Macaulay,  575-6 
Pelham  family,  74 

Penenden  Heath,  Shell's  speech  on  Ro- 
man Catholic  disabilities  at,  569-73 
Pensions.  Burke  on  the  reform  of,  70-80; 
Mr.  Forbes's  Bill  to  limit  the  amount 
of,  147 ;  Grattan's  speech  on  Mr. 
Forbes's  Bill,  147-52 ;  Curran's  speech 
on  Mr.  Forbes's  Bill,  253-6 
Pennsylvania,  extent  of  England's  trade 

with,  45 
Percv,  Earl,  22  n 
Persian  War,  223 
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Pery,  Lord,  165 

Peter,  Father,  160 

Peterborough,  Lord,  his  capture  of 
Montjuich,  447 

Philadelphia,  146,  204,  291 

Pinto,  Chevalier,  255 

Pitt,  John,  2nd  Earl  of  Chatham,  his 
responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  444 

Pitt,  William,  the  elder,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Chatham,  176,  194,  439 ;  his  parlia- 
mentary triumphs  due  to  his  over- 
powering personality,  1  ;  his  speeches 
ill-reported,  1  ;  speech  against  the 
Stamp  Act,  2-4 ;  speech  on  the 
Wilkes  controversy,  5-9 ;  speech  on 
the  Falkland  Islands  question,  10-13; 
his  reference  to  Cromwell's  sagacity, 
10;  speech  on  the  Bill  for  quartering 
troops  in  North  America,  13-14;  on 
the  right  to  tax  America,  14 ;  his 
motion  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Boston,  15-21 ;  on  the  General  Con- 
gress of  Philadelphia,  20 ;  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  with  America, 
21  ;  on  the  employment  of  North 
American  Indians  in  the  war  with 
America,  23,  29,  30;  on  the  defence- 
less state  of  England,  25 ;  on  the 
injustice  of  the  war  with  America, 
26 ;  his  amendment  proposing  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  with  America, 
28  ;  opposed  to  American  independ- 
ence, 31  ;  his  last  speech,  31 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  176,  195  n, 
221,  225  n,  425,  507,  508,  509,  587; 
refused  inquiry  into  abuses  of  Indian 
administration,  87  n  ;  underrated  the 
genius  of  Fox,  177 ;  conditions  on 
which  he  would  treat  for  peace  with 
France,  226 ;  on  the  Irish  Parliament, 
346  ;  speeches  on  parliamentary  re- 
form, 356-7, 361-2  ;  speech  on  motion 
for  his  resignation,  358-360 ;  speech 
on  finance,  363-8 ;  on  the  English 
Constitution,  366 ;  speech  on  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  368-84 ; 
speech  on  the  negotiations  with 
France,  384-6  ;  speech  on  taxation, 
386-9 ;  speech  on  income  tax,  389- 
95;  his  reference  to  Nelson,  391; 
speech  on  the  war  with  France, 
395-8 ;  on  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution,  396-8  ;  on  the  invasion 
of  England,  398  ;  speech  on  national 
defence,  398-403;  referred  to  by 
Shell,  573 
Plunket,  WiUiam  Conynghara,  Lord, 
speeches  opposing  parliamentary 
union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain, 
405-7,  407-14  ;  speech  in  the  trial  of 


Plunket,  William  Conyngham,  Lord — 
continued 
Robert  Emmet,  414-17;  speech  on 
disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics,  417- 
19,  421-31,  432-4,  435,  435-8  ;  speech 
on  Seditious  Meetings  Prevention 
Bill,  419-21  ;  on  bigotry,  43-2  ;  pane- 
gyric on  William  the  Third,  433  ;  on 
the  Constitution,  A35 

Plymouth,  Canning's  speech  on  being 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
town  of,  496-9 

Poland,  7 

Pole,  Wellesley,  157 

PoHgnac,  587 

Popular  meetings,  regulation  of,  475 

Porchester,  Lord,  moved  a  resolution 
censuring  the  Government  for  the 
failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
444 ;  proposed  amendment  to  Par- 
liamentary Reform  Bill,  582 

Portland,  Duke  of,  195  n 

Portugal,  English  commerce  interdicted 
in,  254 ;  treaty  respecting  slave 
trade,  with,  526 

Powys,  Mr.,  357 

Prague,  surrender  of,  446 

Press,  freedom  of  the,  259,  261-2,  964 ; 
largely  due  to  Erskine,  275  ;  Erskine 
on  the,  278-9,  283,  289-90,  314,  316  ; 
Plunket  on  the,  419;  Peel  on  the,  559 

Press,  influence  of  the.  Brougham  on 
the,  534 

Prestatyn,  65 

Price,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 286-7 

Prior,  Matthew,  quoted  by  Chatham 
and  Erskine,  294 

Probert,  John,  65,  66 

Prussia,  56,  166 

Public  confidence  the  only  substantial 
basis  of  a  sound  administration,  196 

QuESNOY,  229 

Raleigh.  Sir  Walter,  121 

Ramillies,  516 

Real  Presence,  doctrine  of  the,  423 

Reformation,  the,  effected  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  292 

Regent,  the.  Canning's  speech  on  the 
powers  of,  451-3 

Rembrandt,  233 

Republican  Government,  Peel  on,  553 

Reubel,  396 

Revenge,  defined  by  Burke,  124 

Revolutions,  effected  by  minorities,  463 

Richelieu,  584 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  his  motion  on  the 
Falkland  Islands  question,  9  ;  his  mo- 
tion on  conciliation  with  America,  30 

Rigby,  Mr.,  180 
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Rights  of  the  People,  Erskine  on  the, 
303 

Robespierre,  396,  464 

Roche,  Sir  Boyle,  253 

Rockingham  Administration,  34  n 

Rodney,  Lord,  255 

Rohillas,  the,  136 

Roman  Catholics,  Grattan's  speeches 
on  the  disabilities  of,  137-40,  163-6, 
166-8,  168-9  ;  Plunket's  speeches  on 
the  disabilities  of,  41T-19,  431-31, 
433,  434-5,  435-8  :  their  claim  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  constitution,  417  ; 
Lord  Nugent  presents  petition  from, 
421  ;  Lord  Lansdowne's  motion  for 
Catholic  emancipation,  435;  Sir  F. 
Burdett's  motion  for  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, 435 ;  Canning's  speech  on 
the  disabilities  I  of,  499-504  ;  Peel's 
speeches  on  the  disabilities  of, 
541-9,  549-52  ;  Shell's  speech  on  the 
disabilities  of,  569-73 

Rome,  her  dechne  after  the  abolition  of 
freedom  of  speech,  208 

Rowan,  Archibald  Hamilton,  accused 
of  seditious  libel,  357  ;  Curran's 
speech  in  defence  of,  257-64 

Royal  Household,  constitution  and  ex- 
penses of,  68,  69 

Rungpore,  111 

Runnymede,  570 

Russell,  Lord  John,  viii ;  Canning's 
speech  in  opposition  to  his  motion  on 
parliamentary  reform,  492-6  ;  Peel's 
speech  in  opposition  to  his  motion 
on  parliamentary  reform,  559-61  ; 
Macaulay's  speech  in  support  of  his 
motion  on  parliamentary  reform, 
575-8 

Rutland,  Duke  of,  150 

St.  Asaph,  Dean  of,  charged  with  pub- 
hshing  a  seditious  libel,  375,  284 ; 
Erskine's  defence  of,  275 

St.  Domingo,  377 

St.  George's-fields,  476,  480 

Schweidnitz,  its  capture  and  recapture, 
446 

Scotland,  Canning's  reference  to,  263 

Seditious  meetings,  Plunket's  speech 
on,  419-21  ;  Canning's  speech  on, 
463-6 

Shelburne,  Earl  of,  78  n,  177  n 

Shell,  Richard  Lalor,  439  ;  speech  on  the 
Irish  Municipal  Bill,  566-7  ;  his  at- 
tack on  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  having 
called  the  Irish  people  '  aliens,' 
566-7  ;  on  the  Duke  of  York,  567-9  ; 
speeches  on  the  disabilities  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  567-9,  569-73  ;  on 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  572 


Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  effect  of 
speech  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
329,  330  ;  speech  in  the  debate  upon 
charge  against  Warren  Hastings, 
330-1  ;  speech  summing  up  the  evi- 
dence against  Warren  Hastings, 
332-5  ;  speech  in  continuation  of  in- 
dictment against  Warren  Hastings, 
335-42 ;  his  definition  of  justice, 
342 ;  speech  on  taxation,  343-6 ; 
speech  on  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
with  Ireland,  346-50 ;  speech  on 
the  volunteer  force,  350-2  ;  speech 
on  the  increase  of  the  regular  army, 
352-4  ;  quoted  by  Canning,  444 

Sheridan,  Dr.,  158 

Shooting,  a  sport  as  cruel  as  bull-bait- 
ing, 237 

Silius  Italicus,  quoted  by  Burke,  82 

Silk  Trade,  Mr.  Ellice's  motion  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tions of  the,  504 

Slave  Trade,  Fox's  speech  in  support  of 
the  Bill  for  its  abolition,  209-13; 
Pitt's  speech  in  support  of  the  Bill 
for  its  abolition,  368-81 ;  Canning's 
speech  in  support  of  the  Bill  for  its 
abolition,  440-3  ;  Brougham's  speech 
against,  525-8 

Smith,  General,  211  n,  212  n 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  referred  to 
by  Pitt,  364 

Smithfield,  480,  481 

Smyrna,  48 

Snowdon,  65 

Socrates,  270 

Soraers,  Lord,  72,  272 

Soodur,  The,  104 

Sophia,  Princess,  31 

Spa-fields,  480,  481 

Spain,  30,  56  ;  seizure  of  Falkland 
Islands  by,  9  n  ;  government  of  her 
colonies,  48 

Spanish  Armada,  31  ;  tapestry  in  the 
House  of  Lords  representing  the 
defeat  of,  29  n 

Stamp  Act,  2,  17,  37,  39,  131 ;  Chat- 
ham's speech  in  opposition  to,  2; 
repeal  of,  33  n 

Stanley,  Mr.,  his  Bill  to  amend  the 
representation  of  Ireland,  556 

Star  Chamber,  Court  of,  the  first  restric- 
tion of  the  press,  290 

Statesman,  duty  of  a,  506-7 

Stephen,  Mr.,  514  n 

Stockdale,  John,  charged  with  a  libel 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  276  ; 
Erskine's  speech  in  defence,  376-81 

Strachan,  Sir  R.,  blamed  for  the  failure 
of  Walcheren  expedition,  444 

Strafford,  Lord,  138,  307,  587 
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Suffolk,  Earl  of,  defended  the  employ- 
ment of  North  American  Indians  in 
the  war  with  America,  "28 

Sujah  Dowlah,  322 

Surapshire  Cawn,  his  imprisonment  by 
Warren  Hastings,  339 

Surrey,  25 

Suspension  Act,  468 

Swift,  Dean,  144,  159 ;  maxim  of,  186 

Tacitus,  quoted  by  Fox,  208  ;  referred  to 
by  Sheridan,  336  ;  quoted  by  Pitt,  367 

Talavera,  516 

Tallien,  396 

Tanjore,  96,  97  ;  Rajah  of,  83,  94. 

Taxation,  imposed  on  American 
colonies,  2,  3,  4,  13,  14,  33,  35, 
37,  39,  51,  55 ;  Chatham's  speech 
on,  3,  14,  18  ;  Windham  on,  246-7  ; 
Bishop  of  LlandafTs  pamphlet  on, 
326;  Sheridan's  speech  on,  343-6; 
Pitt's  speech  on,  386-9;  the  best 
method  of  raising  expenses  of  war, 
393 

Tea,  duty  on  tea  imposed  on  American 
colonies,  33,  38 

Tenterden,  Lord,  520 

Thames  river,  97 

Thanet,  Earl  of,  Erskine's  speech  in 
defence  of,  327-8 

Thermopylag,  223 

Thrace,  48 

Thucydides,  read  and  studied  by  Chat- 
ham, 20 

Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  192  n 

Tithes,  Grattan's  speech  on,  153-7 

Townshend,  Charles,  Burke's  estimate 
of,  35-9  ;  advocated  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  voted  for  its  repeal,  37 

Townshend  family,  74 

Tooke,  Home,  Erskine's  speeches  in 
defence  of,  302-10,  310-13 

Treason,  Plunket's  speech  at  the  trial 
of  Robert  Emmet  charged  with, 
414-17 

Treason  and  Sedition  Bills,  Fox's 
speeches  on  the, 204-9,  213-17 

Trent,  97 

Turenne,  Monsieur,  20 

Turgot,  506 

Turkey,  government  of  colonies  by,  48 

Tyranny,  intolerable  to  British  subjects, 
15  ;  Canning's  definition  of,  480 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  508,  512,  516 

Valenciennes,  229 

Vandernoot,  160 

Venice,  172 

Venodotia,  66 

Verulam,  Earl  of,  see  Bacon,  Francis 

Villfele,  587 


Virgil,  quoted  by  Chatham,  16 ;  quoted 
by  Burke,  41. ;  quoted  by  Fox,  208, 
209,  229  ;  quoted  by  Curran,  269  ; 
quoted  by  Pitt,  364,  383  ;  quoted  by 
rlunket,  427  ;  quoted  by  Canning, 
496 

Vittoria,  454 

Volunteer  Force,  Sheridan's  speech  on 
the,  350-2 

Wakefield,  Rev.  Gilbert,  wrote  a 
seditious  pamphlet,  326 

Walcheren  expedition,  its  failure  due  to 
Chatham's  inefficiency,  444 ;  Can- 
ning's speech  on  the  failure  of  the, 
444-51 

Wales,  64,  65,  66 

Wales,  Prince  of,  64 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  remark  on 
hearing  Chatham  for  the  first  time, 
1  ;  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 5  n 

Walpole  family,  74 

War,  taxation  the  best  method  of  rais- 
ing expenses  of,  393 ;  democratic 
states  fondest  of,  467 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  68 

Washington,  General,  Fox's  estimate  of, 
202-3 ;  president  of  the  American 
Convention,  291 

Waterloo,  529 

Wellesley,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  433 

WelUngton,  Duke  of,  166,  451,  529  n, 
545,  566 ;  Canning's  speech  on  the 
motion  that  the  thanks  of  the  House 
be  given  to,  454-6 

West  Indies,  slave  trade  in,  209,  210, 
211,  525  ;  slavery  laws  in,  376-7 

Westminster,  84 

Whale  fishery,  46 

Wight,  Isle  of,  236 

Wilberforce,  WiUiam,  530 ;  his  motion 
on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
368,  440  ;  presented  a  petition  from 
Roman  Catholics,  431  ;  quoted  by 
Canning,  443,  491 

Wilkes,  John,  4,  8,  11  n 

William  III.,  291  ;  Plunket's  panegyric 
on,  433 

WiUiams,  Mr.  John,  his  attack  on 
Huskisson,  504 

Winchilsea,  Lord,  on  the  press,  534;  on 
the  Catholic  religion,  570 

Windham,  William,  speech  on  bull-bait- 
ing, 233-8  ;  speech  on  military  es- 
tablishment, 239-42 ;  speech  on  par- 
liamentary reform,  242-57 

Yatjian,  Mr.,  a  witness  in  the  trial  of 

John  Frost,  296 
York,  Duke  of,  Shell's  speech  on,  567-9 
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